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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  submitting  these  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  Subscriber.s 
and  to  the  public,  the  Individual  who  has  undertaken  to  compile 
them,  fears  that  he  must  bespeak  their  indulgence  for  the  very  im- 
peifect  manner  in  which  the  task,  interrupted  by  various  causes,  and 
resumed  under  many  disadvantages,  has  been  performed. 

It  has  been  his  main  object  to  bring  forward  most  prominently 
into  the  Work  so  much  of  the  Remains  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  seemed 
Ekely  to  gratify  his  friends.  At  the  same  time  he  has  made  it  his 
endeavour  to  select  from  the  large  mass  of  materials  before  him, 
those  portions,  which  appeared  best  calculated  to  illustrate  his  life 
and  character,  or  by  their  intrinsic  merit  to  support  his  established 
reputation  with  the  public.  In  what  manner  the  Editor  has  exe- 
cuted this  task  of  selection,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  irregular 
mamier  in  which  the  materials  have  been  supplied,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  He  hopes  he  will  be  thought  to  have  done  no 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  whom  he  has  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  as  he  was,  fully,  candidly,  and  fairly  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  judged 
in  any  quarter,  that  he  has  indulged  too  much  in  the  language  of 
panegyric,  he  is  persuaded  that  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Clarke  will  be  most  ready  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
error.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  whom  he  regarded  to  speak  of  him 
with  moderation,  and  the  Author  of  this  Memoir  shared  too  long 
I  and  to  largely  in  his  friendship,  to  be  exempt  from  the  partiaJity  it 
inspired. 

He  has  to  acknowledge  much  kindness  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
task.  To  one  friend,  in  particular,  his  thanks  are  justly  due  for  more 
assistance  than  he  can  weU  express ;  suffice  it  to  say,  without  in- 
volving him  in  the  imperfections  or  even  in  the  opinions  of  the  nar- 
fative^  that  his  aiding  or  correcting  hand  may  be  traced  in  every 
jiortion  of  the  work,  and  that  in  some  of  them  the  pains  he  has  be- 
stowed have  been  not  less  than  those  of  the  author  himself.  To 
many  other  persons  the  work  is  indebted  for  the  ready  supply  of 
fetters,  and  of  such  other  information  as  they  happened  to  possesfs. 

WILLIAM  OTTER. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Tub  second  Edition  of  the  Life  and  Remains  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is 
now  offered  to  the  public  with  little  alteration,  and  therefore  requireis 
but  little  comment  from  the  Author.  He  cannot,  however,  suffer 
this  occasion  to  pass  by  without  expressing  to  the  Subscribers,  the 
strong  sense  he  entertains  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  work  has 
been  received  by  them — a  kindness  the  more  valuable,  as  it  conveys 
to  him  the  welcome  assurance  that  the  memory  of  his  Friend  has 
not  suffered  in  his  hands. 

It  remains  only  to  take  a  short  notice  of  the  present  Edition. — A 
few  verbal  errors  have  been  corrected ;  some  letters  which  had  beeu 
mislaid  while  the  first  Edition  was  printing,  and  have  been  since 
found,  are  now  inserted ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  several  Friends 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  bis  Tract  upon  the  Blow-pipe  and  his  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham  upon  the  character  of  Wheler  have  been  re- 
printed for  the  Appendix. 

WILLIAM  OTTER. 
Stockwelly  December  Slit,  19U, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AMMlflti  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke— William  WottoD— Mild  WnUaa  Clarke— Rcr. 
EdwBid  Cbuke— Birth  of  Dr.  £.  D.  Claxkc^Hii  early  edaeatioB— Death  of  hia 


Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  was 
bom  June  5,  1769,  at  Willingdon,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and 
was  descended  from  a  luie  of  ancestors,  whose  leammg  and  abi- 
lities reflected,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  literature  of  their  country.     The  celebrated  Dr.  Wflliam 
Wotton,  justly  considered  in  his  time  as  a  prodigy  of  early  know- 
ledge, was  his  great-grandfather.     His  grandfather,  known  to 
his  friends  by  the  appellation  of  mild  William  Clarke,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  age ;  and  his  father, 
Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  although  labouring  for  the  best  part  of  his 
life  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  inifirm  constitution,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  honourable  career.     Nor  were  these  in- 
stances solitary,  occurring  one  only  in  each  descent:  for  so 
widely  diffused  has  been  the  love  of  literature  throughout  the 
different  members  of  this  family,  that,  of  four  entire  generations, 
beginning  with  Dr.  Wotton  and  his  wife  Anne  Hammond,  of 
St  Alban's,  in  Kent,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Clarke,  his  brothers 
and  his  sister,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  individual,  whether  male 
or  female,  who,  at  one  period  or  other,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  offered,  has  not  been  remarkable  for  literary  genius 
or  taste ;  while  many  of  them,  by  their  learning  and  their  works, 
have  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  eminence  and  reputation. 

The  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Wotton  are  so  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  that  a  short  notice  of  them  here  will  be 
diought  sufficient.  Besides  several  lai^er  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  many  tracts  and  dissertations,  involving  much  classical 
and  antiquarian  research.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  en- 
titled, "Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning;** 
which,  being  afterward  published  in  a  second  edition,  in  1697, 
with  a  dissertation  of  Dr.  Bentley*s  annexed,  was  the  means  of 
involving  him  incidentally  in  the  celebrated  controversy  between 
that  great  scholar  and  Mr.  Boyle.  From  a  dispute  like  this,  in 
which  abuse  was  lavished  on  every  side  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
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it  was  little  to  be  expected,  that  Dr.  Wottoix  would  escape  witli- 
out  some  unpleasant  marks  of  his  having  been  connected  with 
it ;  still  less  when  it  is  considered,  that  his  immediate  adversary 
was  the  caustic  dean  of  St.  Patrick  ^s :  but  it  is  honourable  to 
him  to  record  the  testimonj  of  Mr.  Boyle  biniBelf,  to  a  species 
of  merit  displayed  by  him,  which  must  have  been  somewhat  rare 
in  that  controversy,  that  his  remarks  were  urged  with  decency 
and  modesty,  and  that  there  was  a  vein  of  learning  running 
through  his  work  without  any  ostentation  of  it.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  having  retired  into  Wales,  in  consequence  of 
some  pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  determined  to  pront  by  the 
occasion  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Welsh  language ;  and 
among  the  fruits  of  this  industry,  are  a  Welsh  sermon,  which  he 
preached  and  printed,  being,  as  it  is  said,  the  first  that  was  ever 
composed  and  delivered  by  an  Englishman ;  two  Histories  of 
Cathedrals ;  and,  finally,  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  Sussex, 
in  1726,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  and  was  buried  there  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  who  had  departed  a  few  jears  before  him.  His 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge,  which  is  allowed  by  all,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  studious  habits,  combined  with  a  won- 
derful memory,  which  is  said  to  have  retained  correctly  every 
thing  that  he  had  ever  read.  To  the  latter  faculty  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  the  singular  facility  he  possessed  ol  acquiring  lan- 
guages ;  and  so  extraordinary  are  the  testimonies  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  precocity  of  his  intellect  in  this  re- 
spect,* when  a  child,  that  if  they  did  not  rest  upon  the  most  un- 
questionable authorities,  or  if  they  had  been  recorded  in  a  man- 
ner less  specific  and  minute,  they  would  scarcely  have  found 
credit  with  posterity. 

*  The  following  among  many  other  testinanniet,  of  Uie  early  nroficienej  of  William 
WottoB,  are  taken  from  a  MS.  of  hit  father's  and  are  inaerteo  in  NSchoU*t  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  vol.  iv.  p.  853^5. 

**yir,  Omhier,  a  fi'How  of  Corpus  Christ i  college,  coming  occasionally  near  my 
honae,  and  bearing  of  my  child,  was  pleased,  to  Mti^fy  himself;  to  do  me  the  honour  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  tmth  of  what  be  bad  heard  ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
satisfaction,  after  be  had  examined  my  son,  he  gave  this  account  of  him : 

**  'Prima  juvenhUis  indofe»  futurum  viriutia  fructum  indieai, 

"'Hanc  sententiam  posait  Johannes  Omblcr,  Coll.  Corporis  Christi  Cantab, 
socins,  Gnlielmi  Wot  ton!  gratia,  qui  qninque  plus  minus  natns  annos,  linguam  Latinam, 
Grseam,  et  Hebraicam,  mimm  in  modum  callet. 
«'*Jifatt24,  1672.» 

'<  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Doctor  of  Physic,  a  gentleman  not  only  farooat  for  his  prac« 
f  ice,  but  illustrious  as  well  in  Philology^  as  Philoaophy,  upon  tbe  observation  he  had 
of  my  son.  left  this  testimony  of  him  with  me : 

<<  *  I  do  hereby  declare  and  crrttfy,  that  I  heard  William  Wotton,  son  to  Mr.  Henry 
Wotton  of  Wrentbam,  of  the  age  of  six  years,  read  a  staosa  ia  Spenser  ▼er]r<Ii>tipc<Iy 
and  pronounce  it  properly :  as  also  some  verses  in  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  f 
purposely  chose  out ;  and  also  construed  the  same  truly.  Also  some  verses  in  Homer, 
and  the  Carmina  Aurea  of  Pythngoras,  which  he  read  well  and  construed ;  as  be  did 
also  the  first  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesisi  in  Hebrew,  which  I  purposely  chose 
out  Thomas  Beown. 

"  <  July  90f  U72.' 
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Of  mild  William  Clarke,  whose  name  and  relationship 
seem  to  connect  him  more  closely  with  these  Memoirs,  it  will 
be  permitted  to  speak  more  fuUj ;  especially  since  his  emi* 
nence  as  a  scholar,  which  his  singular  modesty  contributed  iji^ 
some  respect  to  veil,  and  the  many  interesting  and  excellent 
qualities  of  his  heart,  present  him  to  our  notice  in  an  attractive 
point  of  view.  He  was  born  at  Haghmon  Abbey,  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  1696,  being  the  son  of  a  substantial  and  respectable 
yeoman,  who  occupied  a  considerable  tract  of  land  under  the 
Kynastons  of  Hardwick  in  that  county,  and  acted  also  as  a 
confidential  agent  to  the  family.  The  Abbey,  with  its  depend- 
ances,  has  since  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Corbets  of  Sun- 
dome;  and  they  now  form  together  an  interesting  and 
remarkable  ruin,  within  the  boundaries  of  Sundorne  Park. 
He  received  his  early  education  where  many  other  distin* 
fished  scholars  have  laid  the  foundation  of  theirs,  at  Shrews- 
bury School,  under  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  in  1713  was  removed  from 
thence  to  St.  John's  Collej^e,  Cambridge.  Of  this  society  he 
was  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years  elected  fellow,  Jan.  22, 
1716-17,  together  with  nine  others  in  consequence  of  the  ejec- 
tion* of  several  of  the  seniors,  for  refusing  the  abjuration 
oath,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  His  character  and  learn- 
ing recommended  him,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  notice  of 
many  distinguished  men.     He  was  successively  domestic  chap- 


"  *  Galielmo  Wotton  pueriilo  .«i't)ti^nin,  Latioe,  Graece,  et  Hebraic^,  valde  tnpm 
.-^tatem  emdito,  MTuilefn,  id  e^t,  fu-'.irissimum  in  timore  Dei,  in  gratia  cceleiti,-  et  in 
>ev€r'^ribus  sturYii.<  prufectuni,  buomii.x  votit,  tt  c^rtitmirua  f|>e  exoptat, 

**'Jun.  12,  1673.  Ed.  Nokvm;.»»»     [Bp.  REYNOLDS.] 

*  At  tlii«  time,  ten  ft-Uows  \rrrc  tIhh  displaced,  and  the  true  account  of  their  ejec- 
'  ion  19  ibis  : — The  statutf  s  of  bt.  Johji'a  College  require  the  fellowi,  as  toon  aa  tney 
^re  of  a  sufficient  staihliii*;.  to  tuke  the  tSf^ree  of  IS.D.  But  the  oatb  of  allegiance 
IS  required  to  be  takt-n  with  eve.ry  ik>;riu :  so  that  at  the  Revolution,  twenty-fonr 
r»f  tbe  fellows  not  coming  into  the  ciaih  tif  allegiance,  and  the  statutes  requiring  them 
to  codamence  B.D.,  thc^  ivcrc  coii»traiued  to  part  with  their  fellowships.  At  to 
ihocc  who  had  taken  their  degrees  before  the  Rcvoiatiou,  there  was  notiiing  to  cause 
their  ejection,  till  their  refusal  of  the  abjuration  oath,  enacted  on  the  accession  r^ 
George  I. — See  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  p.  247. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  died  in  1740,  was  probably  the  sorriTor  of  all  these.    These  'prin- 
ciples  of  the  members  ol  this  society  nia*ic  it  little  agreeable  at  court ;  ho'weF'' 
they  had  always  one  good  friend  (though  he  by  no  means  agreed  with  thevi  in  ' 
<entiments,)  Comroissarv  Dr.  RowlandlliU,  paymaster  to  the  army  in  Flander  ^t 

King  William.     See  Wotton's  Baronetage,  vol.  5,  p.  215.     One  day.  d  ihejr 

bad  reports  from  Cambridge,  the  then  Lord  Csrtcret  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  C  -<  U»der 

what  hare  you  to  say  for  your  college  now  ?" — **  VVhy,  to  be  sure,  I  -P^  some 

circonutaaces  are  against  us ;  but  though  I  hardly  shall,  who  am  an  o*         om^^^"''^* 
«ay  Tonr  Lordship  will  live  to  see  that  College  as  obsequious  as  v<bi^  ^^^       * 

preifiction  was  completely  fulfilled  j  when  his  Lordship  nobly  anv  otlf '  ^»**'4j''® 

who  was  the  last  that  retained  in  secret  die  principles  of  this  HmmS-^  i?'  m  "*'• 

aotea,  ToL  ir,  p.  249.    It  is  probable,  that  Dr.  Taylor's  putr^Sihl'*/^^'' 

fierce  or  unaccommodating,  as  it  is  related  in  his  Lif'  jncobitwn.  ^  *  Anec- 
ivatrt*  and  friend.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Condover,  becau*^  ^,  tW  he  ouaJSlif  I!^^?^ 
Wetender'.  healti  opon  hi.  knees,  «  practice  ^  hi  pressed  ^^toiriS^^K* 
Shropsgre.  tommon  enough  at  that  time  in 


7^. 
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whieh  have  been  published  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  as  well 
as  others  which  are  in  private  hands,  bear  the  most  ample  testi- 


Neo  tela  timere* 


Gallica,  nee  Pictum  tremeres,  nee  liltore  toto 
Prospieerei  dnbiis  ventunun  Sazona  ventis.* 

My  wife  does  not  foivet  her  |^od  wiahes  and  compliniruts  opon  this  oecaaioB.  How 
wo«Myoa  mirpriiie  au  your  fnendH  in  Fleet-ttreet,  to  tell  them  that  joo  wen  jnat  eome 
froB  France,  with  a  vivacity  that  every  body  woald  believe  to  be  jost  impoited 
iJKim  thence !" 

"  Brighthelmttone,  Aa|i^att .  .  1786. 

^We  are  now  abont  taking  oar  leave  of  that  very  variable  element  the  «ea. 
After  it  had  «miled  apon  «■  for  a  month,  i1  is  at  present  so  black  and  angrr,  that 
there  ia  no  seeing  or  approachiBg  it.  It  is  aU  either  fo«^  or  fonm ;  and  I  truly  pity 
every  body  who  eannot  ny  from  it.  We  had  this  morning  some  houes  of  entertain- 
ing  your  Society  with  our  discoveries  upon  the  beach.  The  sea  hud  thrown  up  a 
peee  of  an  old  coin,  grown  green  with  salt  water :  but,  instead  of  an  Otho'e  head, 
it  jproved  only  a  fragment  of  Charles  I. ;  and  1  humbly  nfidded  over  it,  as  one  of  the 
ihends  of  Tke  Mitre.*  Pray  let  me  know  which  way  your  researches  ran  at  present 
in  that  Society  We  have  here  a  very  euritms  old  font,t  covered  over  with  hiero- 
g^ljphica,  refneaenting  the  two  Sacraments,  which  rise  in  very  bold  bat  bad  relievos 
«ft  aaoh  side  of  it" 

His  cursory  observations  upon  Warbnrton's  Divine  liegatlon,  on  its  first  appear- 
anoo,  will  by  many  be  thought  interesting  :•» 

''Mr.  WarbwrtOB's  book}  is  bat  inst  arrived  in  this  ooantry;  and,  I  believe^  had 
scarce  foond  its  way  so  soon,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  uncommon  seal  of  a  yonag 
Preacher  at  our  Visitation  :  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  cen«ure  the  performance,  and 
waa  mooh  too  angry — ^placing  him  with  Sextos  Empiricus  and  Spinoza  amons  the 
ancients.  Who  woold  have  thooght  of  soch  gentlemen  meeting  together,  onlesa  it 
waa  in  the  Mysteries  7 — We  suffer  equally  by  the  extremes  of  too  much  or  too  little 
zeal :  having  so  many  nice  critics  to  observe  the  conduct  of  clergy  writers,  that  are 
eqaally  offemled  with  a  Dutch  phlegm  or  a  Spanish  fire.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  what 
has  given  so  mach  offence  in  this  book :  or  why  it  is  they  are  so  an^iy  with  a  writer 
who,  in  all  appearance,  means  no  harm .  It  is  true  he  is  fond  of^new  tracts,  and. 
Ilka  a  brisk  aoventorer,  strikes  oat  for  fresh  discoveries.  Where  is  the  hnrt  of  this  ? 
Some  things  may  suoceed  well ;  and  if  he  fails,  the  loss  is  his  own  venture.  Thoogh 
I  do  not  approve  of  many  passages,  as  to  his  arguments,  concluoions,  critique,  ex- 
preasioB,  refereneea,  &c.  jret  I  see  nothing  worth  being  angrv  or  alarmed  at,  and 
am  often  pleased  with  things  new  to  me,  and  arguments  well  managed.  I  do  not 
undeistana  what  they  mean  by  a  moral  sense ;  but,  as  others  do,  it  may  be  of  use. 
And,  sorely,  the  First  Book  may  pass  without  censure  ;  and  I  agree  with  yon^  that 
there  are  many  things  well  done  in  it.  The  next  Book  is  a  little  more  enterprising, 
whieh  I  have  not  yet  gone  throosh. — But  here  I  find  myself  often  obliged  to  him. 
Why  we  had  that  long  story  of  the  Mysterir*  I  know  not ;  but  the  pup|)et-show  in 
Virgil  is  very  pretty,  and  he  has  made  the  whole  allusion  very  consistent :  though, 
by  tM  same  rule  that  Virgil's  sixth  book  is  a  representation  of  the  Mysteries,  Homer's 
aeventh  Odyssey  should  be  so  likewise ;  and  then  you  would  havt;  ancient  and  mo- 
deoi  Mysteries,  and  between  both  might  discover  many  great  im|trovements  in 
anciant  JLegislation.  He  is,  indeed,  too  much  inclined  to  favour  the  wisdom  of  the 
aaoiant  Legislators :  with  him  the  magistrates  u-e  all  sages,  and  the  people  dupes. 

'*  As  to  critique,  it  generally  gives  way  to  hypothetiis :  his  skcheme  is  the  point  i 
view,  not  the  correctness  of  his  authorities ;  otherwise  his  Princeps,  his  Hierophanta 
4ke.  the  Preface  to  Zelcocos'  Laws,  the  ^xparua  in  his  i^enuon,  had  never  passed 
off  so  readily.    Whoever  can  suppose  that  preface  Zeleucus's,  mav  suppose  Mr. 
pi^*B  preface  to  Homer  Caxton'b.    And  bis  quoting  Jerom  for  a  sbe^mystM^ogne, 
when  the  passage  says  miemd  debilitate  caatus,  is  as  surprising,  p.  19S.  k.   T&BxrtLH 
wall  oorrected  m  the  Grab-street.    And  where  doea  ^jcpamu  signify  keeping  a  dtif- 
temper  in  disputes,  or  searches  after  knowledge  ? 

*  The  Tavern,  where  the  Soeifity  of  Antiquaries  then  held 

thAir  refulsr  meetings 
t  Engiaved  in  *'  The  Antiqaariso  Repertory,*'  vol.  Ill  pp.  56. 

and  SSS,  old  edition. 
t  (•  The  Dims  Le^atioo.*'— Ni&liuli's  Anccdutcf ,  vol.  I.  p.  1^ 


in 
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mony,  not  only  to  his  erudition  and  good  taste,  but  also  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  best  and  most  > 
learned  of  his  contemporaries.  The  first  publication  in  which 
he  was  engaged  seems  to  have  been  recommended  to  him 
rather  by  a  sense  of  filial  piety,  than  by  his  own  opinion  of  his 
fitness  for  the  task,  or  by  the  desire  of  literary  fame.  It  was 
the  learned  work  of  his  feither-in-Iaw,  Dr.  Wotton,  upon  the 
laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  and  was  printed  in  1730.  To  this  he  wrote 
the  Latin  Prefiu^e,  and  otherwise  prepared  it  for  the  press : 
but  so  lightly  did  he  esteem  his  own  labour  upon  this  booK,  that 
in  allusion  to  some  favourable  public  notice  which  Mr.  Bowyec 
had  taken  of  the  Preface,  he  sa^s,  *'  The  less  you  say  of  it  the 
better,,  foe  I  have  no  ambition  to  be,  or  to  be  thought,  an 
author.**  In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration,  he  seems  to  have 
generally  acted  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  life ;  forr 
although  he  was  the  author  of  several  learned  Tracts  upoa 
various  subjects,  which  excited  considerable  attention  at  the 
time,  yet  some  of  them  were  published  without  any  name 
annexed,  and  others  were  incorporated  with  the  works  of  bin 
friends.  He  took  a  copy  of  the  famous  Chichester  Inscription* 
which  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  garden,  and  caused 
it  to  be  engraved  for  the  collection  of  Welsh  Laws.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  of  the  Notes  to  the  English  Version 


"The  little  prejudice  iif  niij>iD^  the  Egyptian  Antiqnitiet  aboTe  the  Jewith  has 
beca  the  foible  of  several  creat  men  ;  nor  is  that  any  excuse  for  idle  prepoMetaoB  ; 
Moses  stands  iipoa  a  Icrel,  at  least,  with  any  ancient  writer;  is  as  good  ui  an* 
tboritf  for  ancient  customs  ;  and  may  justly  claim  a  precedence,  when  the  dismrte 
tics  between  him  and  authors  many  centuries  after  him  ;  which  makes  it  sometniitt; 
SB^sCcrioiis  why  the  writing  upon  two  tablcH  -of  stone  might  not  pass  for  an  original, 
withoot  sopposiii^  it  an  Egyptian  custom,  as  he  does,  p.  196.  And,  to  make  his 
Kysteiies  agree  with  th^  order  obsenred  by  Virgil,  he  is  a  little  inclined  to  new  model 
kH  morality;  making  smcide^,  and  those  who  give  a  loose  to  exorbitant  passions,  rather 
■ttserable  than  wicked,  p.  206 :  and  yet  makine  the  Fathers  guilty  of  depravincand; 
Titiatiog  the  Christian  Religion,  for  adopting  the  Urms  and  phrases  (for  I  think  he 
has  carried  his  proofs  no  farther)  of  the  mysteries.  These  terms,  when  in  use,  were 
ia  themsclTes  innocent,  and  would  perhaps  more  natorallr  affect  the  snperstitious 
Heathens.  But  is  there  any  great  hurt  m  this  7  Might  he  unt  as  well  charge  our 
litorgj,  as  borrowing  from  Baal,  **  O  Baal,  hear  us,''  mutatis  miUandu  ?  1  will 
allow  that  there  was  too  mach  indulgence  among  the  ancient  Christians  in  this  par- 
tieolar ;  bat,  as  many  of  the  Fathers  had  been  formerly  friends  to  the  Mysteries,  t 
cannot  wonder  at  some  induleence,  much  less  think  it  so  extremely  criminal.'  Bot^ 
after  alL  I  haFe  as  mach  incfination  to  indulge  Mr.  Warburton  as  they  had  the  old 
phrasecjo^,  and  can  imagine  the  design  of  beth  to  be  vcrj  excusable.  It  is  plain  Mr. 
Warb«rtOB  m  no  enemy  to  paradoxes  :  his  very  scheme  is  a  proof  of  it :  a  medinp 
to  prore  the  Dirine  Legation  of  Moses  never  thought  of  before.  I  take  the  plain 
case  to  be  this :— The  legislation  of  Moses  all  along  supposes  a  future  state  ;  it  is 
taken  for  granted.  There  was,  perhaps,  in  his  opinion,  no  occasion  to  insist  on  it 
partieolariy.  The  very  burying  of  Joseph  would,  among  Heathens,  have  been 
thoogbt  proof  enough  of  it ;  but  our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  Sadducees  pats  it  past 
doabt.  Upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  proof  of  a  Divine  Legation  is  broogh^ 
to  a  nearer  isioe.  In  w  miracles,  by  his  promises  of  temporal  rewards  and  ponish- 
ments ;  which  no  Legislator  but  a  person  sent  by  divine  authority  would  have  ren- 
tvcd  to  have  promised  in  the  manner  he  has  done;"—- Nicholses  Anecdotes^  f  ol.  w* 
9.  4S0-5. 
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priated  to  this  purpose.  He  obtained  the  donation  of  many 
valuable  volumes  from  different  persons ;  and,  by  his  constant 
and  liberal  attention  to  this  favourite  object,  raised  an  inconsi- 
derable and  neglected  collection  of  books,  into  a  very  useful 
and  respectable  public  library. 

"  As  to  his  talents  as  a  divine,  he  might,  I  think,  be  rather 
esteemed  as  an  impressive  and  docti^al,  than  as  a  highly 
eloquent  preacher.  In  the  more  impotent  points  of  his  pro* 
fessional  character,  he  was  entitled  to  much  lugher  praise. 
In  strict  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  a  Cliristian  pastor,  in  the 
most  active  and  unwearied  charity,  he  mig^t  be  regarded  as  a 
model  to  the  ministers  of  our  church.  Though  his  income  was 
never  large,  it  was  his  custom  to  devote  a  shilling  in  every 
guinea  that  he  received,  to  the  service  of  the  poor.  As  a  mas* 
ter,  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  father,  his  conduct  was  amiable  and 
endearing ;  and,  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  \iim,  with  his 
most  striking  feature,  he  was  a-  man  of.  unaffected  piety,  and. 
evangelical  singleness  of  heart. 

**  Having  thus  given  a  slight  yet  a  faithful  account  of  Mr^ 
Clarke,  let  me  now  speak  of  the  admirable  woman  vtho  was 
the  dear  companion  of  bis  life,  and  the  affectionate  rival  of  his 
virtues.  Mrs.  Clarke  inherited,  from  her  father  Wotton,  the 
retentive  memory  by  which  she  was  distinguished ;  and  she 
possessed  the  qualities  in  which  Swift  considered  him  a&  re- 
markably deficient,  penetration  and  wit.  She  seemed,  indeed, 
in  these  points,  rather  related  to  the  laughter-loving  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  than  to  his  solemn  antagonist.  The  mord 
excellence  of  her  character  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
sprightly  activity  of  her  mind.  Nature  and  education  never 
formed,  I  believe,  a  more  singular  and  engaging  compound  of 
good-humoured  vivacity  and  rational  devotion.  Her  whole 
life  seemed  to  be  directed  by  the  maxim,  which  one  of  our 
Bnglish  bishops  adopted  for  his  motto,  *  Serve  God,  and  be 
cheerful.'  There  was  a  degree  of  irascible  quickness  iu 
her  temper,  but  it  was  such  as  gave  rather  an  agreeable  than  a 
dangerous  spirit  to  her  general  maimers.  Her  anger  was  never 
of  long  continuance,  and  usually  evaporated  in  a  comic  ban* 
moU  or  in  a  pious  reflection.  She  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  our  most  celebrated  divines,  and  so  familiar 
with  the  English  muses,  that,  even  in  the  decline  of  her  life, 
when  her  recollection  was  impaired  by  age  and  infirmities,  she 
would  frequently  quote,  and  with  great  happiness  of  applica- 
tion, all  our  eminent  poets.  She  particularly  delighted  in  the 
wit  of  Butler ;  and  wrote  herseu  a  short  poem,  which  I  am 
unable  to  recover,  in  the  manner  of  Hudibras. 

'  Her  sufferings  on  the  death  of  her  esicellent  husband  were 
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extreme ;  and  tbougfa  she  suirived  hm  several  years^  it  was 
io  a  broken  and  pamful  state  of  health.  Through  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  and  in  the  severe  malaxes  that  preceded  her 
dissolution,  she  displayed  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  with 
uniform  perseverance,  but  without  ostentation. 

**  Such  were  these  amiable  persons.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  very  simple  descr^tion  of  two  characters,  who  being 
themselves  most  steadily  attached  to  simplicity  and  truth,  would 
have  been  wounded  by  the  varnish  of  less  faithiul  and  more 
elaborate  praise  :  yet,  as  they  were  both  fond  of  verse,  I  am 
tempted  to  add  a  little  tribute  €ff  affectionate  respect  to  their 
memory,  in  the  following  epitaph : 

«  Mad  WilUam  Clarke,  nd  Anne  his  wife, 
Whom  hap|>y  lore  had  join'd  in  life, 
United  in  an  homble  tomb, 
Await  the  everlasting  doom. 
And  blett  the  dead !  prej^ar'd  as  these. 
To  meet  their  Savioars  jostdeerees ! 

On  earth  their  hearts  were  known  to  feel 
flneh  charity,  and  Christian  seal. 
That  shoala  the  world  for  aces  last, 
In  adrorae  fortooe's  hitter  blast, 
Few  friends  to  warm  will  man  find  hen, 
And  GqA  ho  MTvints  more  sineere.** 

If iehols's  AneedotM,  foi.  if,  p,  9T2, 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  io  apotogbe  to  the  reader  for 
thus  introducing  to  his  netice  the  characters  of  two  persons, 
who,  besides  their  near  connexion  with  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the 
reverence  and  BSecdon  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  them, 
were  so  truly  excellent  and  amiable  in  themselves,  and  have 
been  so  happily  described  by  the  author  whom  we  have 
quoted.  But  we  acknowledge  a  farther  object  in  thus  dwelling 
upon  the  qualities  of  this  gifted  pair.  To  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  present  memoirs,  and 
who  still  bear  his  image  unpressed  in  hvely  colours  upon  their 
remembrance,  the  picture  will  be  productive  of  additional 
interest  from  the  resemblance  they  cannot  fail  to  trace  between 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  these  portraits,  and  several 
of  the  features  which  were  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Clarke ;  and  if  they,  who  k^iew  him  not,  would  fancy  to  them- 
selves, Ae  learning,  the  benevolence,  and  the  communicative- 
ness of  mild  William  Clarke,  happily  blended  with  the 
memory,  the  vivacity,  and  the  quickness  of  Anne  Wotton,  and 
the  whole  brightened  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own,  they  might  then  form  to  themselves  some 
notion  of  that  singular  assemblage  of  qualities  which  gave  the 
rbarm  to  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Clarke ;  a  charm  which  we 
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may  venture  to  affirm,  those  who  knew  him  well  will  never  for- 
get, and  the  like  of  which  they  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  meet 
again.  Mr.  Clarke  retired  to  Chichester  in  1768,  after  having 
resigned  the  living  of  Buxted,  which  he  had  held  for  forty- 
four  years,  to  his  son.     He  died  in  1771. 

The  tribute  to  his  memory  which  is  subjoined*  was  com- 
posed by  his  son,  and  placed  in  Buxted  church ;  but  the  inscrip- 


*  *<  Memoris  Sacram 

WlLHELMl  ClaRXB,  A.  M. 

OmceUMrii  et  Canonici  Eecleiiae  CicMtrentis  : 

Qnem  pieUte,  literis,  moribut  urbanii, 

homaDitate  et  modettia  orcatum 

ooncires  et  famiiiared  «ai 

UM>  ore  abique  confeaai  •ant ; 

et  u  ipsi  siluiMent, 

taatarentnr  ipsius  scripta : 

In  conimuBi  vita  comi«,  Ictiu,  atilis, 

facile  omnef  perferre  ac  pati  promptof, 

inf^noi  pndoris,  marai  et  uberalif  animi : 

In  eooleaia  luadeos,  lacOBdiw  ooneionator, 

m  non  eolilm  in  aurea  iidelinin, 

sed  etiam  in  animoa 

veridioa  itillaret  oratio, 

pieeiboa  offerendis  lemdu«  et  proflneafy 

nt,  tanquam  aanctior  flamma, 

in  ccelos  aioendara  Tiderentnr: 

In  paivtchi&  pastor  vigil,  labomm  plenn^ 

mdoetii  magiater,  wrtiM  aolamen^ 

abjectis  spea,  ^uperioai  oninaenac 

tamea  eleemOM^naa  anaf  adeo  oeculte, 

adeo  late  diaaeminavit^ 

Qt  Ulaa  non  niai  dies  nltimapudicii  oltinii 

rcrelare  potnent. 

Natns  eat  anno  1686  in  comitatn  Salopicnu 

et  eoenobio  de  HaffhnMm : 

Primis  literia  imbatas  in  Salopis  ichi  I& ; 

coUegii  S'ti  Jobannia,  Cantabri[^i«,  tocitti : 

Primo  Adamo  Ottley,  Mencvenai  Epiacopo, 

poatea  Dnci  Novo-Castrenai,  Thomn  HoUet| 

k  Mcria  domeaticia : 

Tandem  ad  reotoriam  de  Boxted  inter  Re^oe 

a  Wilhelmo  Wake,  Arcbiepiacopo  Cantuanenai, 

propter  sua  et  egregta  soceh  aoi 

WiJbelmi  Woitoni  merita, 

aine  ambtta  coUatna. 

'   Obut  CiGeatri«,  Oct.  21,  A.D.  1771.*' 

*'  Sepulchrale  marmory  quo  gubjaeei  Cieeuirue, 

tfirente  adhue  viridi  Benecta^ 

mente  9olid&  et  aerend,  ate  inaeriptit  ;*' 

The  tie  intcripaii  refers  to  the  foUoaring  abort  Inacription 

"  Depotitam  Guliblmi  Clarke,  A.  M. 

Canonici  et  Cancellarii  hnjna  Eccleaic : 

qui  obitt  [Qctobria  SI®] 

A.  D.  [1771]  cUtia  [76.] 

Uxorem  Annam, 

Gnlielmi  Wottoni,  S.T.P. 

et  Anna  U^mnndi  filiam.; 

et  Liberoa  dnoa 

0Dperftitea,  reUifalt!' 
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^11  on  his  tomb  which  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester  behind 
the  choir,  was  written  by  himself. 

He  left  a  large  collection  of  manuscript  sermons,  which 
were  submitted  at  his  death  to  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Bagot,  bishop 
of  St  Asaph ;  and  so  favourable  was  the  opinion  which  this 
accomplished  prelate  formed  of  their  merit  and  usefulness,  that 
be  was  induced  to  express  an  earnest  wish  for  their  publica- 
tion \  for  some  reason  however  this  wish  was  never  fulfilled  ; 
they  seem  indeed  to  have  been  dispersed  at  an  early  period 
after  his  death.  Some  of  them  were  given  at  his  Lordship's 
request  to  the  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  Sir  William  Ashburn* 
ham ;  and  were  inadvertently  burnt  at  his  death  with  his  other 
papers.  Some  of  them  are  still  left  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  it  is  believed,  are  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke. 

The  fruit  of  his  happy  union  with  Anne  Wotton  was  three? 
children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  him  ;  namely,  Edward, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ;  and  a  daughter  Annc^ 
who  died  unmarried  at  an  advanced  age  at  Chichester,  and 
was  buried  in  a  cemetery  adjoining  the  cathedral.  To  this 
lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  every  way  worthy  of  the  stock 
from  which  she  sprang,  Mr.  Hayley,  who  was  long  her  inti- 
mate friend  and  correspondent,  addressed  some  verses  upon 
the  fear  of  death.  They  have  never  before  been  printed  ;  and 
they  are  now  presented  to  the  reader  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  lady,  and  of  adding  another 
testimony  to  the  many  we  shall  have  occasion  to  exhibit  of  thc^ 
wide  diffusion  of  native  talent  among  the  different  members 
of  this  family.* 


'^  Oa  the  Fear  of  Death ; — an  Epistle,  to  Mn.  Anne  Clarke,  by  William 

Hayley,  Esq. 

ThoQ !  whoee  raperior  and  aspiring  mind, 
Can  leave  the  weaknesa  of  thy  sex  behind ; 
Above  its  fdliea  and  ita  fears  can  rise, 
Quit  this  low  earth,  and  gain  the  distant  skiei ; 
Whom  strength  of  soul,  and  innocence  have  taught, 
To  think  of  Death,  nor  shudder  at  the  thought : 
Say,  whence  the  dread  that  can  alike  eng^age 
Tarn,  thoughtless  youth,  and  deep-reflecting  age ; 
Can  shake  the  feeble,  and  appal  the  strong ; 
Say,  whence  the  terrors  that  to  Death  belong  ? 

€kiilt  must  be  fearful ;  but  the  guiltless  too 
Start  from  the  grave,  and  tremble  at  the  view. 
The  blood-itainM  pirate,  who  in  neighbouring  climes, 
*    Might  fear,  lest  Justice  should  overtake  his  orimes, 
Wisely  may  bear  the  sea^s  tumultuous  roar. 
And  rather  wait  the  storm,  than  make  the  snort* 
Bat  can  the  mariner,  who  sailM  in  vain, 
in  aearch  of  fancied  treaiure  on  the  main ; 
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Mr.  Edward  Clarke  was  bom  at  Buxted  in  17S0.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Oerison,  his 
father's  curate,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupO  of  Mr.  Mark*^ 


By  hope  deoeiT'd,  thro*  varioui  perilf  to§t, 
Ifit  streoKth  esiimuted,  and  hi*  vkadf  lost ; 
Whek  land  uiTitei  him,  to  receiFe  at  laat, 
A  fiill  reward,  for  every  danger  pait ; 
Can  he  then  with  hit  laboan  to  renew, 
And  fly  the  port,  just  opening  to  hia  view  7 

Not  leas  the  folly  of  the  timVooa  mind. 
Which  dreads  that  peace  it  ever  longa  to  find  ; 
Which  won  with  age,  and  toea'd  in  endleaa  iWfe, 
Ob  this  rough  ocean,  thia  tempestnona  life ; 
Still  shant  relief,  and  shakes  with  alriect  fear, 
When  siokneas  shows  I>enth*k  friendly  haven  near. 

The  lore  of  life,  it  jet  most  be  confess'd, 
Wae  fizM  by  Nature  m  the  human  breast ; 
And  Heaven  thought  fit,  that  fondness  to  employ, 
To  teach  us  to  preserve  the  brittle  toy. 

Bat  why.  when  Icnowledfi^  has  informed  our  thought, 
Years  undeceivM  us,  and  affliction  taught. 
Why  do  we  strive  to  grasp  with  eager  hand. 
And  stop  the  coune  of  life*t(  quick-ebbing  s«nd  ? 
Why  weakly  covet  what  we  canU  sustain. 
Why  dead  to  pleasure,  woiUd  we  live  to  pain  7 
What  is  this  sentence  from  which  all  mn^t  fly. 
Oh  !  what  this  horrible  decree  to  die  ?— - 
'^Tis  but  to  quit,  what  hourly  we  despise, 
A  frfctfnl  dream,  that  torturrs  aa  it  flies  :•— 
liut  hold,  my  pen,  nnr  let  a  picture  stand, 
Thus  darkly  colmv'd,  by  this  gloomy  hanid ! 
Minds  deeply  wounded,  and  by  spleen  oppressed, 
Orow  sick  of  life,  and  sullen  sink  to  rest ; 
But  when  the  soul,  poiwess'd  ol  its  desires. 
Glows  with  more  warmth,  and  bums  with  brighter  fires  ; 
When  Friendship  soothes  each  care,  and  Love  imparts 
In  mutual  raptures  to  oonrenial  hearts  ; 
Whey  joyful  life  thus  strikes  the  ravished  eye, 
'Tis  then  a  taak,--a  painful  task, — ^to  die. 

See  !  where  Philario,  poor  Philario  lies  I 
Philario, — late  the  happjjr  as  the  wise  ; 
Connubial  Love,  and  jrrienddhip's  pleasing  power, 
Fill'd  his  good  heart,  and  crowned  nis  every  hour : 
But  sickness  bids  him  those  lost  joys  deplore. 
And  Death  now  tells  him|  they  are  hia  no  more : 
Bless'd  in  each  name  of  Husband,  Father.  Friend, 
Must  those  strong  ties,  those  dear  connexions,  end  ? — 
Must  he  thus  leave  to  all  the  woes  of  life. 
His  helpless  child,  his  unprotected  wife  7 
In  vain  would  FaHh  before  hia  eyes  display, 
The  promised  realma  of  never-ending  day ; 
While  thus  to  Earth,  those  lov'd  ideas  bind, 
And  tear  his  laboring,  his  distracted  mind. 

But  lo  !  the  rates  of  pitying  Heaven  unfold  : 
'  A  form  divine  descend*,  on  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Peace  in  her  eye,  and  strength  with  sweetness  joinM, 
Speak  the  bright  mission  for  relief  designed. 
See !  to  Philwio  moves  the  flood  of  li^t, 
And  resignation  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
See  !  to  the  cross  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
Humbly  she  points,  and  bids  the  world  adore  ; 
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land*  who  was  then  resident  at  Uckfield,  a  small  town  within 
the  parish  of  Buxted.  He  inherited  his  &ther*8  passion  for 
literature,  and  seems  to  have  trod  in  many  of  his  footsteps 
through  life.  Like  him,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John*s 
CoU^^,  Cambridge ;  and  he  also  succeeded  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  the  living 
of  Buxted.  But  before  this  event  took  place,  which  led  to 
his  final  settlement  in  life,  he  had  mingled  largely  in  the  active 
business  of  the  world,  and  had  passed  several  years  abroad  in 
situations  from  which  a  man  less  gifted  than  himself  could  not 
fail  to  derive  many  advantages.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
rectory  of  Pepper-Harrow,  in  Surrey,  to  which  he  was  pre-  ^^^t 
sented  in  1 736ybv  Viscount  Middleton.  It  is  probable,  how-^"  • 
ever,  thatTie^ever  resided  upon  this  living ;  for,  in  1760,  he 


Tlwii  twectlj  breaUuac,  in  hif  mhI  infpires, 
A  Chrutum  spirit,  and  deTOut  de«iret : 
Haik !  his  last  wordi ! — ^hii  dyine  prayVt  begun : 
"  Lord !  as  in  hearen,  on  eaitb  ray  wdl  be  done  !" 
Cabn  in  hif  mqI,  hi*  painAd  strqgg^es  oeaM; 
He  bowi  adoring,  ana  expires  in  peace. 

Oh  Resignation !  thon  nnerrins;  raide 
To  famnan  weakness,  and  to  eartn^  pride ! 
Friend  to  distress !  who  ean'st  alone  control, 
Each  rising  tnmnlt  in  the  madd'ning  fool ; 
Tis  thine  aione  from  deepest  ills  to  ssTe, 
To  loothe  the  woes  of  liie,  and  terrors  of  the  gntre. 


Spirit  dirine !— support  me  with  thj  power ! 
Sned  thy  mild  lustre  o'er  each  passmg  hour ! 
Calm  trrj  trouble,  and  confirm  my  mind, 
Serene,  tho'  feeling ;  cheerful,  tho'  reslgnM ! 


And  thou,  my  friend !  while  thus  in  artless  yerie, 

a^  •     _n  w  ^  aL       ^l  ^.^    V-^ a_  -, - ^  _ 


By  partial  favour,  let  my  verse  be  tried, 
And  'gainst  thy  judgment,  let  thy  love  deeide ! 
Tho'  I  no  longer  meet  thy  converse  share, 
Hear  thy  kind  counsels,  see  thy  pleasing  care ; 
Yet  memory  still  upon  the  past  shall  dwell,     . 
And  still  the  wishes  of  my  heart  shaU  tell ; 
O  be  the  cop  of  joy  to  thee  consirned, 
Of  joy  nnmix'd  without  a  dree  behind ! 
For  no  rough  monitor  thy  soui  requires. 
To  check  tne  frenzy  of  its  vain  deiires  ; 
No  poignant  griefl  to  prove  its  latent  worth. 
No  pain  to  wean  it  from  the  toyf  of  earth ; 
But  calm  and  peaceful  can  alike  survey, 
This  gloomy  world,  and  Heaven's  eternal  day. 

Then  while  the  current  of  thy  life  shall  flow. 
While  Heaven  yet  lends  thee  to  thy  friends  below ; 
Round  thee  may  pleasure  apread  a  cheerful  scene, 
Mild  as  thy  heart,--and  as  thy  soul  serene ! 
And  oh  I  when  time  shall  bid  thee  yield  thy  breath, 
And  take  thy  passage  thro'  the  gates  of  Death ; 
May  that  last  path  without  a  pang  be  trod, 
And  one  short  sigh  cosdaet  thee  to  thy  God ! 


il  no,   LiTS.   1y 


hr  ■nfrrn  i  w*iim  i^  lAprwina  •cr:n*»i.:!ran*^  t  in?  wnrld. 
0»  •:»  F»«BTi  y;  E.i^.anit  Ji  I TS-J  -.e  sarrwi  .Vac*?,  the 

^'.:.*»d.  -  A  LNti^nr^  ot  tftft-  LirTii«»rta*t-*>3VJ?r!!rr.  in  repir  to 
%  ZfTwyai  h.ti^t,'     T^JA  wzT'£  wui::i  WIS  -:t*cii-aii»i  i>  Lard 

uyjT.  i'.**  4i*"*^T  ot  at:  *'T:*^'*e  w:i7!ii  cciia»B  aisoot  the 
ro^^TT..T>^ci  ot*  Mlr.orra  have  ai^^.tirii  is :  tj  job.  as  lecTvttfjr 
10  th^^  jroTemor.  <rj«*j:  not  zrovi  rA^'uis  fofne  ci^acmi  in  thoiL 
and  Ciay  p^rhacM  lo^  his  post :  b^t  It  b  a  lir-le  hard  to  make 
p^r-iorji  *i^*f*T  for  wriai  iey  <io  by  the  dipect^M»  ot'  their 
^iij^.Tir^  in  ocir,^.''  It  is  cl^rar.  iiiiieeii,  rla:  «»i«:h  a  cocxrorersy, 
f^jWfT^r  uitijrallj  ari**ir.z  from  orje  j»rt  ot  fcis  thiiy.  was  BOt 
Tery  iX}iJZ/:Tial  w-th  the  srirri  or  tne  other :  and  aIibo«i^  his 
f^fh^r'i  iearf  do  not  appear  to  have  been  realized,  they  add 
force  10  a  h^t^on  w.ikh  the  wL->ie  procF€din«  obtiously 
inciilcalea,  that  two  «»i<:b  ofV^es  c»:?Lt  rarely,  tf  eTer,  to  be 
united  in  tbe  same  person.  HarirtZ  returned  trom  Miix>rca  in 
1768,  be  was  soon  afterward  infiu'^ied  to  the  Ticarases  of 
IVillifurdon  and  Arlii.^ton.  in  S'lscsex.  ihroiizh  tbe  interest  of 
hn  fether :  and  towarrls  the  end  of  the  same  year,  be  succeeded 
to  the  rectory  of  Buxted;  the  permLssion  for  bi5  fiitber*s 
rf:sisrrt2Lt\on  havini^  be^n  obtained  from  Archbishop  Comwailis. 
thn>ij:rh  the  means  of  the  late  Marqub,  with  whom  Mr.  Clarice 
had  ^lappily  formed  a  connexion  during  bis  residence  at 
Minorca,  From  thiis  period  to  bis  death,  which  happened  in 
1786,  Mr.  Clarke  resided  constantly  upon  his  liTine,  derotiii^ 
himself  chiefly  to  tbe  cuhiTation  of  letters,  and  to  the  care  of 
his  parish  and  family ;  and  occasionally  mins-ling  in  the 
peaceAU  society  of  the  families  around,  to  which  his  amusing 
and  instructive  conversation  always  rendered  him  peculiarly 
acceptable.  At  tbe  request  of  his  friend  Tbcmias  Steele.  Esq., 
recorder  of  Chichester,  he  tuidertook  to  finish  the  education  of 
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kk  two  sons:  the  eldest  of  whom,  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Steele,  was  aflerward  well  known  in  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministnition  ;  and  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  was  occa- 
sionally occupied  in  engagements  of  a  similar  nature.  Besides 
the  publications  already  mentioned,  be  had  a  copy  of  Greek 
Hexameters,  in  the  Luctus  AcademisB  Cantabrigiensis,  in  1751, 
on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  in  1755,  he 
publidied  a  letter  to  a  Friend  in  Italy,  and  Verses  on  reading 
Montfaucon«  About  this  time,  also,  he  had  a  project,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  editing  an  improved  Latin  Dictionary,  by 
reducing  that  of  Faber  from  a  radical  to  a  regular  form  ;  of 
which,  for  want  of  encouragement,  only  a  single  sheet  was 
completed :  and  in  1759,  he  published  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  Roll's  Chapel,  December  9,  being  the  day  appointed  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  a  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  the  20th  of  November.  Besides  the  tribute  to  his  father's 
moDory  already  mentioned,  he  drew  up  several  Latin  epitaphs, 
one  of  which,  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  instructer,  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  we  shall  subjoin.''^ 


*  This  inicripUon  waa  written  soon  after  Mr.  Markland^s  deatli : 

*<  Memoriae  Sacrum 

Jp.RBMi£  Marelamdi: 

Qoi,  qaaoqaam  splenduliores  emu 

et  literae  et  virtutes  omaveraiit, 

seiaper  modestiMiioe  se  sreisit : 

oiuDCs  benigne,  doctos  urbane 

et,  quod  mirere  mae is, 

ctiam  indoct/>t  sine  supercuio  excep 

In  regtituendii  et  ext^icacdis 

Griecis  et  Latinis  roetit,  ■ 

Statin,  Eurij^ide,  Horatio,  Jovenalc, 

et  pnecipue  Novi  Foederis  libri^, 

cautiis,  acutns,  fe lix, 

et,  ti  quando  audacior, 

tamen  uon  inconsultus : 

In  edendis  Maximo  Tyrio  et  Demosthene 

cum  Daviaio  et  Tayloro  oonjnoctua 

ntriiqne  et  auxilio  et  omameoto  fuit. 

Sequantur  alii  Famam, 

aucapentur  Diritias, 

Hie  Ula  oculit  irretortia  contemplatOf, 

post  terga  conttanter  rejectt. 

A  ccBtn  tandem  et  oommunione  omniom 

per  hot  triginta  annos  proxime  elapsoi 

in  sMitodinem  se  recepit, 

etadiii  exedendla  et  panperibna  niblevaiidii. 

unice  intentni. 

Memoric  viri  aibi  amiciMimi, 

et  prBCcptoria  et  parentii  looo, 

viri  eandore,  homaoitate,  modestia,  doctrina, 

religione  demnm  mrnatiifiini, 

dat^  dieM,  dedieat, 

olim  Diaoipiilas. 

Obiit  proue  Doiking,  is  eomitata  Sorriv, 

JuUi  7^1778, 

snnoiii  ascni  octof eiimiim  tertiom." 
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Nor  should  we  omh  to  mention,  that  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  contemplated  a  folio  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek.  His  intention  was  to  have  printed  the  text 
after  the  impression  of  Dr.  Mill,  with  select  notes  from  the 
most  celebrated  critics  and  commentators — specifying  either 
In  the  prolegomena,  or  the  notes,  the  alterations  which  MUl 
had  proposed.  His  own  copy  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and 
another  mterleaved  and  filled  with  notes  by  his  &ther,  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  project,  which  was  idto- 
gether  worthy  of  his  learning  and  office,  and  for  which  he  nad 
such  ample  stores  prorided,  both  of  his  own  and  his  fiither's, 
never  proceeded  farther  than  the  printing  of  the  proposals ;  nor 
is  any  reason  assigned,  in  Mr.  Nicholses  Anecdotes,  for  its  be- 
ing abandoned ;  but,  as  his  health  seems  to  have  declined 
several  years  before  his  death,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  in- 
dolence and  want  of  exertion,  which  indisposition  is  too  apt  to 
produce,  might  have  been  the  cause,  that  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  of  his  literary  labours,  ever  afterward  appeared  before  the 
public.  He  died  at  Buxted,  in  1786,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  his  own  church. 

Mr.  Clarke  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  youngest  of 
the  family.  Of  these,  Edward  Daniel,  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs,  was  the  second.  He  was  bom,  as  we  before  stated,  at  the 
vicarage-house  of  Willingdon,  in  Sussex,  in  the  short  interval 
which  elapsed  between  his  father's  return  from  Minorca,  and 
the  removal  of  his  family  to  the  rectory  at  Buxted.  His  elder 
brother,  Dr.  James  Stanier,  who  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  various  publications,  was  born  at  Minorca :  he  has 
had  the  honour  to  be  domestic  chaplain  to  his  present  Majesty, 
both  before  and  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  is  now  a 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  rector  of  Tillington  in  Sussex.  The 
younger,  George,  was  born  at  Willingdon  :  he  was  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  and  after  many  years  of  distinguished  service,  wa$ 
unhappily  drowned  in  the  Thames,  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  in 
1805.  His  sister  Anne,  married  to  Captain  Parkinson  of  the 
Navy,  and  now  living  at  Ramsgate,  was  bom  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  family  at  Buxted. 

Edward  Daniel  Clarke  is  represented  to  have  been  from  his 
infancy  a  most  amusing  and  attractive  child ;  and  particularly 
to  have  exhibited  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  fadier*s  parish,  the 
same  talent  for  playftil  conversation  and  narrative,  which  ever 
afterward  distinguished  him  in  the  various  and  extensive  cir- 
cles, through  which  he  moved.  He  was  the  special  favourite 
of  the  poorer  neighbours  and  of  the  servants  in  his  father's  fa- 
mily ;  and  his  sister  well  remembers  the  delight  which  sat  upon 
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die  countenance  of  every  domestic,  when  master  Ned  could  be 
enticed  from  the  parlour  to  recount  Us  childish  stories  in  the 
kitchen.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  his  manner  to  servants  and  inferiors  was  un- 
usually kind  and  considerate ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  such  as 
savoured  more  of  benevolence  than  of  familiarity,  and,  though 
it  invariably  created  attachment,  it  never  diminished  the  respect 
due  to  himself.  'On  the  pursuits  which  occupied  his  childish 
years,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  at  any  length ;  but,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  communicated  to  us,  it  may  be 
worth  "while  to  state,  that  he  showed  when  very  young  a  de- 
ckled inclination  to  those  objects  of  science,  which  were  the 
&vourite  studies  of  his  later  years :  nor  were  there  wanting  at 
this  early  period  many  striking  indications  of  that  ardent  and 
enterprising  spirit,  which,  whether  it  led  him  to  distant  regions 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  prompted  him  to  labours  and  ex- 
periments at  home,  was  ever  afterward  incessantly  at  work 
Within  him :  rising,  indeed,  in  its  aims  and  objects  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  appearing  to  burn  with  a  brighter  and 
a  purer  flame,  in  proportion  as  the  frail  tenement  in  which  it 
dwelt  was  hastening  to  decay.  But  as  little  traits  of  conduct, 
and  even  occasional  observations,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, serve  more  effectually  to  give  an  insight  into  character, 
than  the  most  laboured  attempts  at  description,  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  insert  the  following  stories,  communicated  by  his 
sister,  as  being  better  calculated  to  show  what  sort  of  a  boy  he 
was  dian  any  thing  we  can  say. 

Having  Upon  some  occasion  accompanied  his  mother  on  a 
visit  to  a  relation's  house  in  Surrey,  be  contrived  before  the  hour 
rf  their  return,  so  completely  to  stuff  every  part  of  the  carriage 
with  stones,  weeds,  and  other  natural  productions  of  that  coun- 
try, then  entirely  new  to  him,  that  his  mother,  upon  entering, 
fiHind  herself  embarrassed  how  to  move ;  and,  though  the  most 
indulgent  creature  alive  to  her  children,  she  was  constrained, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  boy,  to  eject  them  one  by 
one  from  the  window.  For  one  package,  however,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  many  a  fold  of  brown  paper,  he  pleaded  so 
hard,  that  he  at  last  succeeded  in  retaining  it ;  and  when  she 
opened  it  at  night  after  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  it  was  found  to 
contain  several  greasy  pieces  of  half  burnt  reeds,  such  as  were 
us^  at  that  time  in  the  farmers*  kitchens,  in  Surrey,  instead  of 
candles ;  which  he  said,  uppn  inquiry,  were  specimens  of  an 
invention  that  could  not  fail  of  being  of  service  to  some  poor 
old  women  of  the  parish,  to  whom  he  could  easily  communi* 
cate  how  they  were  prepared. 

Another  childish  circumstance,  which  occurred  about  Ihe 
C2 
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tee,  if  wonfay  of  mteL  loC  oaiy  lieeane  k  hMJinirw 
tifOfiglj  the  earfy  tifgfttkiicc  of  the  spint  to  wtudi  we  fasve 
aftudetLbmbecBoseitaecoQirtBin  aone  measure  for  Ae  extn* 
ordmuy  ijMerest  be  took  Aroagbow  hk  life  in  the  1^^ 
tbefeftunes  of  gypsies.  At  ^b  period.  In  eUeac  brother  was 
resifingwithbisreiatkmsatChkmster;  ancLashisfrtfaer^siii- 
firm  stale  of  beaMi  preremted  bim  fiom  seeini^  many  persons  at 
his  house,  Edward  was  permitted  fireqnendy  to  wander  alone 
in  the  neigfabourbood,  guarded  only  hf  a  faToorite  dog,.calIed 
Keeper,  One  day,  when  he  had  stayed  out  longer  than  usual, 
an  ajarm  was  giren  that  be  was  noasing:  search  was  made  m 
erery  direction,  and  hour  afker  hour  elapsed  widioQt  any  tidings 
of  die  child.  At  last,  Msold  nurse,  who  was  better  aopiunted 
with  his  haimis,  succeeded  in  discoTerii^  hira  in  a  remote  and 
rocky  ralley  above  a  mile  from  his  £tther  s  house,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  gypsies,  and  deeply  intent  upon  a  story  which 
one  of  them  wasrelatingto  him.  The  boy,  itseems,  had  taken 
care  to  secure  their  good  wiB  widi  some  victuals  which  he  had 
brought  from  his  mother's  nmtry ;  and  they,  in  retura,  had 
been  exerting  their  talents  for  h^  amusement  .Many  of  the 
stories  which  he  thus  obtained  were  treasured  with  great  de- 
light in  tus  memory,  and  oAen  brought  out,  as  occasion  served, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  rustic  audience. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  bis  education  at  Uckfield,  un- 
der the  same  Mr.  Gerison  whom  we  have  already  noticed ;  a 
clergyman,  whose  singular  habits  and  scraps  of  learning  are 
still  remembered  and  talked  of  in  that  village  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood.  He  had  been  long  ago  the  curate  of  the  grand- 
father ;  and,  having  had  the  care  of  the  son,  was  now  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  grandson.  What  progress  Edvrard 
Clarke  made  in  grammar  under  this  veteran  schoolmaster  does 
not  appear ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  following  story,  that, 
whether  from  his  master  or  his  schoolfellows,  or  both,  he  had 
imbibed  a  very  barbarous  pronunciation  of  bis  mother  tongue.^ 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Clarke's  health  so  far  de- 
clined, as  to  render  the  duty  of  the  church,  particularly  in  Lent 
extremely  fatiguing  to  him  ;  and  not  thinking  himself  justified, 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  in  incurring  the  expense 
of  a  curate,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  allow  his 
son  Edward  to  relieve  him,  by  reading  one  of  the  lessons. 
Accordingly,  upon  a  day  appointed,  Edward  took  bis  station 
in  the  desk  beside  his  father ;  and  when  the  time  for  his  part 
arrived*  began,  with  a  voice  which  was  always  strong  and  so- 
norous, to  read  aloud  the  chapter  allotted  to  him.  It  happened 
to  be  the  10th  of  St.  Luke,  which  contains  the  story  of  tho 
good  Samaritan.    The  affair  went  on  tolerably  well  for  some 
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time ;  Imt  when  be  amved  at  the  35th  verse,  and  had  uttered 
with  a  genuine  Sussex  twang ;  *'  And  on  the  morrow*  when  he 
d^nrt^,  he  took  out  iuppmce,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,*'  his 
father,  unable  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  sound,  and  dreading 
something  more  of  the  same  character,  gave  him  secretly  q 
diarp  twitch  on  the  foot,  and  pushing  him  impatiently  away, 
fiiished  the  lesson  himself.  Nor  could  he*ever  afterward  be 
prevaOed  upon  to  renew  the  experiment  Under  such  unlucky 
auBpices  did  the  subject  of  this  memoir  commence  the  practice 
of  an  accomplishment,  which,  in  after  life,  he  carried  to  so 
great  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  no  one  ever  heard  him  in 
private  reading  or  recitation,  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
duties  as  a  lecturer  or  a  preacher,  without  being  struck  with 
the  correctness  of  his  pronunciatbn,  aq|i  delighted  with  the 
sweetness  of  his  vok^e,  and  the  skill  and  good  taste  with  which 
he  managed  it 

In  1779,  being  somewhat  more  than  ten  years  old,  he  wa» 
removed  from  his  village  preceptor,  and  sent  with  his  two 
brothers  to  the  grammar  school  of  Tunbridge,  at  that 
time  conducted  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox.  But  here  his 
progress  did  not  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Knox  ac^ 
knowiedged  his  abilities  2  nor  was  it  probable  indeed,  that  an 
intelligent  mind  like  his  could  be  insensible  to  the  existence  of 
talents  which  were  obvious  to  every  ordinary  observer ;  but  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  complain  that  his  pupil  was  deficient  in 
application.  To  many,  who  have  witnessed  the  laborious 
habits  of  his  later  days,  this  report  will  probably  appear  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  to  others,  who  were  acquainted  with  many 
traits  of  patient  industry  exhibited  by  him  even  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  we  know  that  it  has  appeared  erroneous.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  persuasion,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  complaint,  so  far  as  the  usual  objects  of  boy- 
ish education  were  concerned ;  for,  besides  the  unquestionable 
authority  upon  which  it  rests,  -the  fact  was  well  known  to  hi» 
schoolfeDows  at  the  time,  many  of  whom  are  now  living ;  and 
was  decisively  confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  classical  acquire- 
ments when  he  came  to  college. 

In  truth,  his  case,  though  rare,  is  by  no  means  singular :  nor 
are  such  instances  confined  to  great  schools,  although  they  are 
certainly  much  more  likely  to  occur  where  the  superintendancc 
of  the  principal  is  extremely  subdivided,  than  where  the  small-' 
ness  of  the  number  will  admit  of  more  individual  attention  and 
more  discriminating  care.  It  happens  unavoidably  in  semina* 
ries,  where  many  boys  are  classed  and  taught  together,  that 
only  one  plan  of  instruction  and  one  class  of  stimulants  can  be 
employed.    Now  admitting,  what  many  would  be  disposed  to 
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^estion,  that  for  every  practical  purpose  the  same  mode  of  in- 
struction maj  be  equally  applicable  to  all*  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effects  of  the  same  stimulants  must  be  as  various  as  the  dis- 
positions which  are  submitted  to  them ;  and  since  the  different 
progress  of  boys  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  measure  in 
which  the  powers  of  memory,  perception,  and  attention,  are 
severally  possessed  by  them,  but  also  upon  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  excited  and  developed  by  the  means  employed,  it  may 
and  does  frequenUy  happen,  that  a  boy  of  good  natural  parts 
will  fail  of  making  an  adequate  advancement  among  his 
schoolfellows,  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  these  stimulants 
not  being  such  as  would  be  the  most  effectual  with  him. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  this  want  of  sensibility  to  the  ordinary 
excitements,  he  shou]^  have  imbibed  an  early  taste  for  some 
particular  pursuit,  foreign  to  the  immediate  business  of  the 
school,  and  should  possess  withal  the  means  of  indulging  it,  the 
evil  is  then  greatly  aggravated.  The  powers  of  his  mmd  be- 
come diverted  from  their  appropriate  labours  to  others  which 
are  less  suited  to  his  age,  and  or  course  less  profitable  to  him : 
and  his  improvement  in  the  school  is  impeded  not  only  by  the 
time  occupied  in  his  favourite  pursuits  at  the  expense  of  his  al- 
lotted task,  but  also  in  proportion  as  the  pleasure  he  derives 
from  the  studies  of  his  own  choice  indisposes  him  for  those 
which,  besides  their  having  no  apparent  object,  are  only  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  ideas  of  punishment  and  privation.  For 
this  evil,  which,  when  it  has  once  begun,  every  succeeding  day 
renders  more  inveterate,  a  large  school  affords  no  prospect  of 
relief ;  for  however  accessible  a  boy*s  mind  may  be  to  some  of 
his  schoolfellows,  it  is  generally  closed  to  the  master,  who,  hav- 
ing no  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  failure,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  ad- 
minister the  proper  remedy,  even  if  the  choice  were  ready  to 
his  hand. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  was  the  case  with  Edward  Clarke ;  for, 
while  he  had  justly  enough  the  character  with  his  master  of  be- 
ing an  idle  boy,  while  he  was  notorious  with  his  schoolfellows 
not  only  for  the  neglect  of  his  own  exercises,  but  also  for  the 
ingenious  and  good-natured  tricks  which  he  played  to  interrupt 
the  labour  of  others,  he  had  his  own  studies,  which  he  was  de- 
lighted to  cultivate,  and  his  own  quiet  hours  which  he  contrived 
to  set  aside  for  them.  It  is  communicated  to  us,  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  he  was  in  the  Jiabit  of  saving  his  pcx^ket-money 
to  buy  candles,  and  that,  after  his  schoolfellows  were  asleep, 
and  all  the  house  at  rest,  he  would  settle  himself  in  bed  com- 
fortably for  reading,  and  occupy  his  mind  with  some  favourite 
book :  and  that,  one  night  in  particular,  having  pursued  his 
studies  longer  than  usual,  and  sleep  having  crept  upon  him  tm* 
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aWRres,  he  was  only  prevented  from  being  burnt  in  bed  by  the 
seasonable  arrival  of  the  usher,  who  happily  came  in  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  bed-clothes  had  taken  fire. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  these  eccentric  habits  have  their 
enjoyments ;  it  may  also  be  true,  that  in  particular  cases  they 
lay  &e  seeds  of  future  compensation  in  me  independent  cha- 
racter which  they  give  to  a  man's  exertions  in  his  future  life,  and 
in  the  habit  which  they  nourish  and  support  of  seeking  pleasure 
from  study,  distinct  altogether  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
io  which  it  leads ;  a  pleasure  which  no  oqe  possessed  more 
amply,  or  relished  more  keenly,  than  he  of  whom  we  speak. 
But  lest  any  one,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages,  should 
be  disposed  to  imitate  his  example,  or  to  look  upon  it  with  com- 
placency in  others,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  the 
experiment  is  exceedingly  perilous,  and  would  rarely  be  suc- 
cessful, even  in  the  partial  view  we  have  mentioned ;  that  the 
loss  arising  from  it  is  immediate,  decisive,  often  irremediable, 
and  sometimes  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin  to  the  boy  ;  while 
the  advantage  is  distant,  obscure,  and  to  the  last  degree  uncer- 
tain ;  capable  of  being  reaped  only  by  a  few,  and,  even  with 
these,  dependent  upon  afortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  can  rarely  be  supposed :  and,  lasUy,  that  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  always  felt  very  sensibly,  and  regretted  most  forcibly, 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  from  his  neglect,  in 
his  earlier  years,  of  the  ordinary  school  studies. 

What  those  attractive  subjects  were  which  thus  engrossed 
the  attention  of  Edward  Clarke,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his 
classical  progress,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know ;  but  that  some 
of  them  at  least  referred  to  popular  experiments  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  several  humour- 
ous exhibitions  which  he  used  to  make  in  his  father's  house 
during  the  holydays,  to  die  entertwunent,  and  sometimes  to  the 
dismay,  of  the  neighbours  and  servants,  who  were  always 
called  in  upon  these  occasions  to  witness  the  wonders  of  his  art. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  experiments,  it  is  remembered  that  he 
used,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  cook,  to  seize  upon 
tubs,  pots,  and  other  utensils  from  his  father's  kitchen,  which 
were  often  seriously  damaged  in  his  hands;  and  that  on  one 
occasion  he  surprised  his  audience  with  a  thick  and  nauseous 
cloud  of  fuming  sulphureous  acid,  insomuch  that,  alarmed  and 
half  suffocated,  they  were  glad  to  make  their  escape  in  a  body 
as  &st  as  they  could.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  at- 
tachment to  these  sedentary  pursuits  prevented  him  from  par- 
taking in  the  active  pleasures  and  amusements  which  were 
suited  to  his  age,  and  in  which  his  light  and  compact  figure, 
uniting  great  agility  with  considerable  strength,  was  calculated 
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to  make  him  excel.  Every  sort  of  game  or  sport  which  re- 
quired manliness  of  spirit  and  exertion,  he  was  ever  foremost  to 
set  on  foot,  and  ever  ready  to  join ;  but  in  running,  jumpiiig, 
and  swimming,  he  was  particularly  expert. 

By  these  exercises  he  was  unconsciously  preparing  himself 
for  those  difficulties  and  hardships  which  he  haa  aflei^ward  to 
encounter  in  his  travels  ^  and  to  his  skill  in  swimming«  in  par- 
ticular, he  owed  very  early  in  life  the  delight,  which  no  one 
could  feel  more  strongly  than  himself,  of  saving  his  younger 
broUier,  Gteorge,  from  that  death  which  seemed  by  a  fatality  to 
await  him.  He  Vas  one  day  seized  with  the  cramp  while 
bathing  in  the  moat  which  surrounded  his  fatfaer*8  house,  and 
having  already  sunk  under  the  surface  in  the  sight  of  the 
servant  who  had  charge  of  him,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
drowned,  if  Edward,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  man*s  cries 
had  not  plunged  immediately  to  his  reUef,  and  dragged  him  by 
his  hair  to  shore. 

But  this  boyish  portion  of  his  life  was  destined  to  be  short : 
for,  in  the  spring  of  1786,  when  his  father's  illness  had  taken  a 
more  decided  turn,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  a  fatal  termination  of  it,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hasten  his 
departure  for  the  University.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  there  was  clearly  no  reason  arising  from  his  proficien- 
cy, which  called  for  this  early  admission  to  an  academic  life. 
But  an  opportunity  had  offered,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Beadon*  one  of  his  father*^  friends,  then  master  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, at  Cambridge,  and  now  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  of  obtaining  for  him  the  chapel  clerk's  place  in  that 
society  ;  and  the  advantage  was  thought  too  important,  in  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  family,  to  be  neglected.  Accord- 
ingly, about  Easter  of  that  year,  he  was  removed  from  Tun- 
bridge  school,  and  sent  to  tsdbe  possession  of  his  office  in  Jesus 
College,  to  which  several  active  duties  were  attached.  But 
befinre  we  lose  sight  of  Tunbridge  school,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  passed  his  time  with  some  profit  and  much  happiness, 
it  is  due  both  to  the  master  and  to  the  scholar,  more  especially 
after  what  has  been  already  said,  to  state,  that  the  first  recorded 
effort  of  his  muse  is  a  sort  of  thank^ving  ode  upon  the  recovery 
of  Dr.  Knox,  from  a  dangerous  illness  in  1785.  It  was  not  a 
task  imposed  upon  him,  but  the  spontaneous  efiusion  of  his  own 
grateful  heart,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  care  and  kindness  he 
had  eaqierienced  from  his  master.  The  composition,  although 
req>ectable  as  coming  from  a  schoolboy,  is  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  it  to  insertion. 

Having  remained  at  College^  in  the  Exercise  of  his  office, 
till  the  p^iod  of  the  Commencement  in  that  year,  he  returned 
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to  ^nd  his  summer  vacation  under  his  father*8  roof:  and,  at 
the  close  of  it,  he  once  more  took  leave  of  his  parents,  to  fix 
himself  permanently  in  College.     The  parting  upon  this  occa- 
sion«  between  himself  and  hiB  mother,  to  vrhom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  is  described  as  having  been  particularly  painful. 
The  moment,  indeed,  was  critical  for  both.     The  rapid  decline 
of  his  father's  health  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  the 
son;  uid,  under  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  a  calamity,  so 
fiUal  to  her  own  happiness,  and  so  threatening  to  the  prospects 
of  her  children,  it  was  no  wonder  that  '*  all  a  mother's  fond- 
ness should  be  in  her  eyes,  and  all  her  tender  passions  in  her 
heart**     But  the  prudence  of  the  friend  was  not  lost  in  the 
affection  of  the  parent ;  and  while  the  feelings  of  her  son,  na- 
turally warm  and  passionate,  were  unusually  excited,  she  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  prepare  him  for  the  sad  (^ut  in- 
slrucdve  lesson  that  he  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  practise. 
She  imparted  to  him  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  feunily,  and 
their  future  prospects ;  she  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  their 
main  support  depended  upon  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  &- 
ther's  life ;  that  his  immediate  allowance  from  them  could  be 
but  small ;  and  that,  in  the  event  which  they  had  so  much  rea- 
son to  dread,  he  would  have  to  depend  altogether  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  his  future  advancement  in  life.     The  effect  of  this 
confidence  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  upon  a 
generous  and  affectionate  piind.     He  quitted  her  under  the 
strongest  emotions  of  grief,  but  with  the  most  solemn  pledge — 
a  pledge  which,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  did  more  than 
keep--4hat,  from  that  time,  whatever  difficulties  he  might  have 
to  encounter  (and  many  and  trjring  to  our  knowledge  have  they 
been,)  he  would  contend  with  them  alone ;  that  his  own  ex- 
ertions should  be  indeed  his  sole  dependence ;  and  that  no 
emergency  whatever  should  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  parents 
for  further  pecuniary  aid.    From  that  hour  he  saw  his  father  no 
more ;  but  a  strong  impression  was  left  upon  his  mind  by  this 
aflfecting  scene ;  and  the  event  which  quickly  followed,  only 
served  to  fix  it  there  more  deeply.     His  father's  disorder  ter- 
minated sooner  than  was  expected.    Within  a  few  weeks  af^er 
his  departure,  his  brother  James  (who  had  been  for  some  time 
at  St  John's  College)  and  himself  received  a  summons  to  at- 
tend Ms  death-bed.    IButthey  arrived  too  late.     Of  all  his  child- 
ren, his  daughter  only  was  present  at  his  last  moments  ;  and  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied  his  death 
have  been  communicated  by  herself,  with  so  much  truth  and 
feeling,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  them  in  her  own 
words.     ''  A  flattering  change  had  taken  place  in  my  father's 
health;  his  hearing,  whicfr  had  been  much  impaired,  was 
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almost  entirely  restored.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  boobs, 
and  to  read  to  his  family  aloud  in  the  evening ;  and  had  begun 
to  revise  his  History  of  Spain,  probably  with  a  view  to  anodier 
edition.  These  deceitful  prognostics  had  raised  the  liveliest 
hopes  in  the  minds  of  his  nunily  and  friends.  His  neighbours 
again  resorted  to  his  house,  to  enjoy  his  delightful  and  im> 
proving  society ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  surrounded  by  these, 
iu  the  fiiU  flow  of  conversation,  even  while  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence lingered  on  his  lips,  that  his  tongue  faltered, — ^his  hand 
sunk,  a  painful  struggle  was  visible,  and  the  voice,  beloved  and 
revered,  had  ceased  for  ever.  During  two  days  he  lingered 
speechless ;  and,  before  his  two  eldest  sons  could  arrive  from 
CoUq^,  or  the  youngest  fix>m  school,  his  sufferings  were  over, 
and  Us  wife  and  cluldren  were  doomed  to  experience  that 
severe  reverse  of  fortune,  so  frequent  in  the  clerical  profession. 
A  short  time  after,  at  midnight,  the  post-chaise,  which  contained 
James  and  Edward,  drove  up  to  the  door.  Their  mother  was 
in  bed :  they  flew  with  filial  affection  to  her  chamber,  and, 
kneeling  down  beside  her  in  speechless  grief,  mingled  their 
tears  with  hers.  Young  and  fatherless — just  entering  into  lifci 
and  thus  rudely  checked  on  the  very  threshold  of  it — ^their  lot 
seemed  to  lie  lamentable  indeed.  Years  have  since  passed 
away,  and  other  griefs  have  been  allotted  to  me ;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  that  night  of  sorrow  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
mind.*' 

There  is  certainly  no  calamity  in  life  more  trying  to  a 
young  femaily,  than  the  loss  of  an  intelligent  and  affectionate 
father.     But,  perhaps,  there  is  an  acuteness  of  feeling  in  the 

E receding  description,  surpassing  the  sorrow  which  such  a  loss, 
owever  grievous,  would  conmionly  inspire.  Mr.  Clarke,  it 
should  be  observed,  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  income  from 
his  preferment  for  many  years ;  but  he  had  always  lived  hos- 
pitably and  liberally,  and  had  spared  no  expense  in  the  education 
of  his  children.  Thus,  a  severe  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  ensued  at  his  death  ;  and,  as  his  daughter  was  at 
that  time  old  enough  fully  to  comprehend  the  different  bear- 
ings, and  the  full  extent,  of  their  calamity,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  any  strength  of  expression,  which  even  the  remembrance  of 
9ucb  a  scene  may  have  suggested  to  her. 
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It  18  pleasing  to  record,  that,  by  the  blesnng  of  that  Provi- 
llence*  to  whom  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are  said  to  be  a 
peculiar  care,  the  evils  which  the  family  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Clarke  bad  to  encounter,  were  much  less  serious  than  they 
bad  reason  to  fear.  Comfort  sprang  up  for  them  on  every  side, 
and  from  quarters  where  they  had  little  reason  to  expect  it ;  and 
thai  loo  of  a  nature  calculated  not  only  to  soften  their  actual  dis- 
iress,  but  to  disperse  the  gloom  which  hung  over  their  future 
path.  Amidst  all  their  privations  there  was  one  species  of 
property  which  they  possessed  in  ample  portion,  viz.  the  good 
name  of  those  who  had  preceded  them.  And  who  shall  pre- 
tend to  calculate  the  value  of  this  inheritance  ?  Its  benefit  is 
ofien  great  when  dependent  upon  no  stronger  ties  than  those 
which  accident  or  relationship  have  created ;  but,  when  it  flows 
from  firiendships,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  piety  and 
learning ;  when  it  is  the  willing  offering  of  kindred  minds  to 
departed  worth  or  genius,  it  takes  a  higher  character,  and  is 
not  less  honourable  to  those  who  receive  than  to  those  who 
confer  it  It  comes  generally  from  the  best  sources,  and  is 
directed  to  the  best  ends  ;  and  it  carries  with  it  an  influence 
which  powerfully  disposes  all  worthy  persons  to  co-operate  in 
its  views.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  consciousness  of  the  source 
from  which  it  springs,  is  wont  to  stimulate  the  exerdons,  and  to 
devate  the  views,  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it :  and  many 
instances  will  occur  to  our  readers,  of  persons  who  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  very  highest  fortunes  both  in  church  and 
stale,  upon  no  other  ground  £an  that  which  this  goodly  inherit- 
ance has  supplied. 

Of  8i|ch  a  nature  was  the  kindness,  which  this  family  now 
experienced.  Their  father  himself  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
academic  life,  formed  many  valuable  connexions ; — and  the  vir- 
tues of  mild  William  Clarke  were  still  fresh  and  honoured  in 
Ae  recollection  of  his  surviving  friends.  Most  of  these  came 
readily  forward  upon  this  distressing  occasion,  and  with  equal 
delicacy  and  kindness,  offered  their  assistance  and  advice. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  with  honour.  Dr.  Bagot. 
BiAop  of  St  Asaph ;  Su*  William  Ashbumham,  Bishop  oi' 
Cluchester ;  and  Dr.  Beadon,  Master  of  Jesus  College  ;  who. 
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not  content  with  interposing  that  seasonable  and  friendly  aid 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  required,  continued  after- 
ward their  valuable  assistance  to  the  children,  upon  many  im- 
portant occasions  of  their  lives.  Nor  were  the  immediate 
neighbours  and  friends  of  Mr.  Clarke  less  desirous  of  contri- 
buting their  portion  of  comfort  George  Medley,  Esq.  the 
possessor  of  Buxted  Place,  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
nis  kindness  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  her  fiiraily.  In  addition  to 
other  substantial  prooft  of  it,  he  obtained  for  her  youngest  sob, 
George,  by  the  benevolent  exertion  of  his  interest,  an  appoint* 
ment  in  the  Navy ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  same  interest 
was  afterward  very  instnunental  in  procuring  his  advancement 
in  that  profession. 

In  Mr.  D*Oyly,  who  was  shortly  after  appointed  to  succeed 
Mn  Clarke  in  the  Rectory  of  Buxted,  they  found  a  person  ever 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  and 
the  kindness  of  a  Christian.  All  claims  to  dilapidations  was 
waived,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  was  invited  to  remain  in  the  rectoiy- 
house  as  long  as  her  convenience  or  comfort  might  require  ;  a 
permission  of  which  she  took  advantage  till  the  ensuing  April, 
when  she  retired  to  a  small  house  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Uckfield. 

In  this  situation  she  was  enabled  for  many  years  to  continue 
her  intercourse  with  many  excellent  and  sincere  friends,  by 
whom  she  was  esteemed  and  beloved ;  and  it  is  honourable 
both  to  her  and  to  them  to  state,  that  in  her  reduced  and  humble 
circumstances,  she  was  treated  with  as  much  respect,  and  witli 
more  kindness,  than  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  But  it  was 
in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  in  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  her  children,  that  she  found  her  best  ctmsolation.  In  diis 
labour  of  love,  Edward  was  neither  the  least  forward  nor  the 
least  successful.  The  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  joined  to  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  mind,  made  him  at  all  times  an 
excellent  comforter :  and  often  both  at  that  season  and  after- 
ward, when  he  saw  his  mothers  countenance  dejected,  and 
her  spirits  drooping,  he  would  ever  suggest  some  cheerful 
thougnt,  or  practise  some  playfiil  endearment,  to  draw  Jier,  as 
it  were,  away  from  her  sorrows,  and  to  restore  her  to  her  for- 
mer cheerftilness.  And  seldom  were  these  endeavours  vain  ; 
"  the  few,*'  savB  his  sister,  **  who  yet  live  to  recollect  him  in 
his  maternal  dwelling  will  bear  testimony  to  the  charm  of  his 
ilial  affection ;  they  will  remember  how  often  the  midnight 
hour  passed  unheeded,  while  all  were  delighted  widi  the  witoh- 
ery  of  his  conversation,  and  his  nodier*8  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  smiles.**  Soon  after  die  death  of  their  fiither, 
the  two  eldest  sons  returned  to  College ;  and  Edward,  having 
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now  acquired  a  melancholy  title  to  one  of  the  scholarships  of 
the  society  of  Jesus  College,  founded  by  Sir  Tobias  Rustat^ 
for  the  benefit  of  clergyman^s  orphans,  was  elected  a  scholar 
on  this  foundation  immediately  upon  his  return.  The  emolu- 
ments of  his  scholarship,  joined  to  those  of  an  exhibition  from 
Tunbri<%e  school,  and  the  profits  of  his  chapel  clerk's  place, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  less  than  901.  a  year,  were  bis 
principal,  indeed  it  is  believed  his  only,  resources  during  his 
resideace  in  College  :  and,  however  well  they  may  have  been 
husbanded,  it  must  be  evident,  that  even  in  those  times  of 
comparative  moderation  in  expense,  they  could  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  support,  especially  when  it  is  understoodi 
that  he  was  naturally  liberal  to  a  fault.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  derived  during  this  time  any  pecuniary  as- 
sistance from  his  father's  friends ;  and  as  there  is  the  strong- 
est reason  to  believe  that  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  his  mother,  that  he  would  never  draw  upon 
her  slender  resources  for  his  support ;  it  may  excite  some 
curiosity  to  know  by  what  means  the  deficiency  was  supplied. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  was  materially  assisted  in  providing  for 
his  College  expenses,  by  the  liberality  of  his  tutor  (Mr.  Plam- 
^n,)  who,  beiag  acquainted  with  his  circumstances,  suffered 
his  Ulls  to  remain  in  arrear ;  and  they  were  afterward  dis- 
chafiged  from  the  first  profits  he  derived  from  his  private  pu« 
pils. 

It  was  upon  his  return  to  college,  after  his  father's  death, 
tiiat  the  author  of  this  memoir  first  became  acquainted  with 
him.  He  had  ju3t  come  into  residence  himself,  and  there 
were  many  coincidences  in  their  College  life,  which  naturally 
threw  them  much  together.  They  were  of  the  same  age, 
and  the  same  year ;  of  course  occupied  in  the  same  public 
studies,  and  the  same  lectures:  both  orphans  of  clergymen, 
and  both  Rustat  scholars ;  and  with  this  perhaps  fortunate 
distinction  only,  that  being  bom  on  different  sides  of  the 
Trent,  they  were  originally  precluded  by  statute  from  being 
competitors  for  the  same  college  preferments.  The  acquaint- 
ance, begun  under  this  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
was  quickly  ripened  by  youthful  confidence  into  a  sincere  and 
ardent  friendship ;  a  friendship  heightened,,  not  m6re  by  plea- 
sures, which  a  similarity  of  taste  enabled  them  to  enjoy  in  com- 
mon, than  by  a  sense  of  mutual  kindness,  which  the  difference 
of  their  characters  and  acquirements  furnished  perhaps  more 
fre^pient  oceasions  of  indulging :  a  friendship,  in  short,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  with  them,  unimpaired,  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  confirmed  by  habit,  as  well  as  taste,  under 
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all  the  occurrences  of  their  lives,  and  prolonged  by  the  most 
unreserved  intercourse,  whether  they  were  together  or  sepa* 
rate,  until  terminated  by  death. 

The  three,  years  which  Edward  Clarke  spent  in  College, 
before  he  took  his  Bachelor^s  Degree,  present  few .  incidents 
of  life,  and  few  points  of  character,  proper  to  be  intruded 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  nor  has  there  been  found  a 
single  academical  composition  written  by  him  at  this  time,  in 
any  department  of  learning,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  which 
would  oe  considered  worthy  of  his  subsequent  fame.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  circumstance  in  his  history, 
that  this  critical  period,  which  generally  lays  the  foundation  of 
other  men's  fortunes,  and  exercises  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  future  lives,  was  suffered  to  pass  by 
him,  not  only  without  academical  honours  or  distinctions  of 
any  kind,  but  apparently  without  fixing  any  character  what- 
ever  upon  his  literary  views ;  and  evidently  without  even  those 
moderate  advantages  which  a  common  mind  might  have  de- 
rived from  it.  The  loss  itself,  however,  is  much  more  easy  to 
account  for,  than  the  singular  vigour  of  mind,  with  which  he 
afterwards  redeemed  it.  In  Jesus  College,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  mathematical  studies  formed  |hen,  as  they  de 
now,  the  principal  path  to  College  honours  and  emoluments. 
To  these,  of  course,  the  chief  attention  of  the  youth,  and  the 

Erincipal  encouragement  of  the  tutors,  would  be  directed, 
tut  ifdward  Clarke  had  unhappily  no  taste  for  this  branch  of 
learning,  and  therefore  made  little  progress  in  it ;  and  as  for 
classics,  in  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  he  came  up 
with  a  moderate  knowledge,  there  was  nothing  at  that  time, 
either  in  the  constitution  or  the  practice  of  the  College,  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  a  taste  already  formed  for  them,  much  less 
t'\  create  one  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  felt  before.  All 
''he  classical  lectures,  which  it  is  remembered,  were  given  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  residence,  were  confined  to  the  two 
little  tracts  oi  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Oermanorum,  and  De  Vita 
Agricols ;  and  the  only  other  occasions  upon  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  revive  his  classical  knowledge,  were  the  deli- 
very of  a  Latin  declamation  in  the  chapel  once  a  year,  and 
the  usual  examinations  of  the  Rustat  scholars  at  Easter,  for 
which  latter  no  great  preparations  was  required.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  a  strong  literary  passion,  and  at  sea,  as  it 
were,  without  a  pilot  upon  the  great  waters  of  mental  specula- 
tion, it  was  natural  for  him  to  form  his  own  plans,  and  to  steer 
his  own  course ;  and,  accordingly,  his  College  life  may  be 
said,  with  a  few  slight  deviations,  to  exhibit  an  obvious  con- 
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linaation  of  the  track  which  be  had  adopted  at  school ;  the 
fame  langQid  and  capridoas  efforts  in  the  regular  studies  of 
the  place ;  the  same  eagerness  in  the  excursive  pursuits  of  his 
own  choice  ;  and  the  same  playful,  and  welcome  interruption 
of  the  more  measured  and  regular  labours  of  others.  Hence 
it  happened,  that,  though  he  was  considered,  by  all  who  knew 
Um,  to  be  a  very  delightful  feUow,  his  real  character  was  un- 
derstood by  none :  and  as  the  higher  powers  of  his  mind  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed,  and  scarcely  known  even  to 
Umself,  his  Kterary  pretensions  were  ranked  by  bis  conlempo. 
raries  at  a  low  rate,  and  the  promise  of  his  future  life  regarded 
by  those  who  loved  bim  with  considerable  alarm.  To  one, 
howerer,  looking  back  upon  those  years  which  now  seem 
very  short,  and  which,  owing  to  his  friendship,  have  been  al- 
ways numbered  among  the  most  agreeable  of  his  life,  it 
sometimes  appears  that  in  this  estimate  there  was  a  want  of 
dbcemment  among  his  contemporaries  themselves.  Even  in 
that  season  of  apparent  indolence  and  real  trifling,  there  was 
much  in  the  character  and  furniture  of  his  understanding  that 
was  instructive,  as  well  as  all  that  was  delightful.  It  was  im- 
possible to  mingle  intimately  with  a  mind  of  so  much  ardour, 
fancy,  and  benevolence,  and,  it  may  be  added,  purity,  with- 
out reaping  from  it  many  great  advantages:  and,  when  the 
author  of  this  memoir  is  disposed  to  trace  to  their  source,  as 
men  are  sometimes  wont  to  do,  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
defects  of  his  own  education,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that  much 
of  the  intellectual  pleasure  he  has  since  derived  from  certain 
valuable  sources,  may  be  imputed  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste, 
which  was  at  iifst  nurtured,  if  not  imbibed,  in  his  society. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  with  more  actual 
knowledge,  Edward  Clarke  possessed  a  consciousness  of 
greater  capabilities,  than  his  friends  then  gave  him  credit  for ; 
and,  certain  it  is,  that  there  frequently  came  across  his  mind, 
visions  of  brighter  scenes  and  aspirations  after  higher  desti- 
nies, than  seemed  at  that  time  ever  likely  to  attach  to  him. 
There  remains  among  his  papers,  at  this  moment,  a  manu- 
script dissertation  of  Us  own,  upon  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  written  as  he  himself  records  in 
the  margin,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  his  brother  upon  this  subject,  and  exhibiting  great 
spirit  and  considerable  research.  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  proof  that  his  imagination  was  sometimes  haunted 
by  ideas  of  future  distinction,  is  communicated  by  his  sister, 
mk  whose  affectionate  heart  every  circumstance  relating  to 
bet  brother  seems  to  have  been  indelibly  impressed.    *<In 
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one  corner  of  our  abodes'*  she  says,  <<wa8  a  small  apartment 
occasionally  used  for  books,  and  papers  of  every  kind,  which 
now  bord  the  dignified  title  of  a  study :  here  my  broUier  had 
placed  two  black  backed  easy  chairs,  where  be  would  sit  with 
his  sister  for  hours  and  houra  building  airjr  plans  oi  future  ac- 
tions. Look  !  he  would  exclaim,  look  upon  that  shelf  where 
appear  three  generations  of  my  ancestors :  Wotton's  Welsh 
Laws,  Clarke's  Connexion  of  Coins,  and  our  father's  Travels 
in  Spain.  And  iball  my  works  ever  stand  beside  them  ? 
Never  will  I  cease,  never  will  I  say  enough,  until  my  own 
books  shall  appear  tvith  them  in  that  shelf  beneath  my  mother's 
Hpoof."  His  wish  was  partially  fulfilled ;  two  volumes  of  his 
youthful  works  did  find  a  place  on  that  very  shelf  to  his 
mother's  admiration  and  delight ;  but,  long  before  the  full 
completion  of  the  prophecy,  before  the  elaborate  productions 
of  his  roaturer  years  could  claim  under  his  mother's  roof  a 
divided  honour  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  the  kind  parent 
who  inhabited  it  was  no  more,  and  one  earthly  object  of  his 
literary  labours  was  never  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  the  eccentric  habits,  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  him,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  every  thing  which  re« 
lated  to  the  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  College,  his  con« 
duct  was  most  exemplary.  At  chapel  and  lectures  he  was 
always  present  and  always  attentive  ;  and.  though  in  the  lat- 
ter the  advances  of  his  own  mind  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  tutors,  he  had  always  something  pleasant 
to  say  or  do,  connected  with  the  subject,  which  was  sure  of 
disarming  reproof,  and  suggested  the  appearance,  or  at  least 
the  hope  oi  improvement.  In  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
more  particularly,  of  chapel  clerk,  he  was  scrupulously  and 
conscientiously  correct ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
in  his  English  declamations,  the  only  species  of  College  exer- 
cise in  which  the  state  of  his  acquhrements  ofi*ered  him  a  pros- 
pect of  success,  he  bestowed  great  labour,  and  both  merited 
and  obtained  considerable  credit.  The  style  and  the  manner 
of  his  compositions  were  always  much  admired^  particularly 
by  bis  contemporaries  ;  and  so  much  pains  did  he  take  with 
the  delivery,  that  he  used  to  bring  his  declamation  rolled  and 
sealed  up  into  the  chapel,  and  retain  it  in  that  shape  during 
the  whole  of  his  repetition*  On  those  accotmts,  as  well  as 
from  his  attentive  and  attractive  manners,  he  was  justly  in 
great  favour  both  with  the  master  and  the  tutors.  Every  ad- 
vantage, which  might  be  considered  as  the  fair  reward  of  re- 
gularity and  attention,  was  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  not  a  sin* 
gle  instance  is  remembered,  in  which  he  received  a  College 
punishment  or  an  admonition  of  any  kind.    Nor  was  his  aca« 
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demictl  regularity  more  remarkable  than  the  sobriety  and  eor- 
rectneas  of  his  whole  demeanour  at  this  period.  From  excess 
of  drinking,  which  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  place  and  of 
die  day.  he  was  particularly  averse  ;  and  though  fond  of  soci- 
ety, ana  always  acceptable  in  it  (the  natural  state  of  his  spirits 
being  at  least  upon  a  level  with  the  half-intoxication  of  his 
friends,)  he  was  ever  upon  his  guard,  ever  watchful  of  the 
moment  when  the  gayety  of  the  party  was  likely  to  degenerate 
into  excess,  and  certain  of  finding  some  plausible  pretext,  or 
inventUD^  some  ingenious  scheme  for  making  his  escape. 

These  happy  exemptions  from  the  popular  failings  of  his 
age,  to  which  men  of  more  regular  minds  sometimes  fell  a  sa^ 
crifice,  and  in  which  others  unhappily  made  their  boast,  roust 
be  attributed  to  his  early  moral  habits,  and  to  the  excellent 
religious  principles  he  had  imbibed  at  home.  But  there  was 
another  motive  at  work  within  him,  forcibly  operative  in  these, 
but  much  more  obvious  in  other,  restraints  which  he  imposed 
on  himself;  and  that  was  the  peculiar  duty,  which  the  pledge 
be  had  given  to  his  mother  demanded  from  him,  of  avoiding 
every  wanton  and  unnecessary  expense,  and  of  recommending 
himself  by  all  honourable  means  to  the  College  authorities. 

That  the  recollections  of  his  biographer,  which  have  been 
always  vivid  in  every  thing  relating  to  him,  have  not 
failed  in  these  particulars,  may  be  inferred  from  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  him  at  this  period,  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
which,  not  only  accord  with  the  course  of  conduct  imputed  to 
him,  but  must  be  thought  highly  honourable  to  the  feelings  and 
state  of  mind  of  a  youth  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  naturally 
gay  and  festive  in  his  temperament,  of  strong  passions,  and 

t laced  in  a  situation  •  where  so  many  circumstances  tempted 
im  to  excess.  The  occasion  on  which  they  were  written, 
was  some  severe  family  misfortune :  the  time  night ;  the  scene, 
the  grove  of  Jesus  College  :  a  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  the  body  of  the  building  to  prevent  the 
lounds  of  revelry  from  being  heard,  but  near  enough  to  allow 
the  lights  from  the  windows  of  a  large  wing  of  it  to  gleam 
ft(Mn  different  quarters  upon  h'ls  eyes,  as  he  turned  occasion- 
ally in  his  walk. 

Kaimpt  i|i  mefitation'f  pleatiDf  druuRt, 
Mniriiig  and  melancliolT  here  I  ttnj ; — 
Whert  oftcB  •i  thii  •ofeaiii,  nlent,  hoar, 
To  CMO  ft  auBd,  oppretM'fl  with  heary  wo, 
aoolodad  from  the  noisy  crowd  I  rore, 
And  tcU  my  corrows  to  the  rilent  moon. 
A  night  like  thii  muU  well  a  heart  like  ailBe^ 
Congenial  to  the  tenor  of  my  toal ! 
How  awfol,  and  how  ailent  la  the  teene ! 
No  foond  exbtiiig,  tit  aa  natora  alept, 
Aid,  wiking  fioa  the  hnay  bm  of  ^7» 
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EAMV'd  the  nratt  npoM  hMidf  had  made : 

Sftlt  when  jon  biid  of  ni^t  with  onesi  dire, 

PMtcBtirastothsBapentitioiitBiBd, 

PerchM  in  a  nod^  with  stiff  impcrai  BOd» 

BUnkt  eoniemicotuL  flapa  its  wiiig»,  md  Mfttinf  ; 

8«M  whm  £  wiad  deep  Bwmaniiflrthfoiigh  the  gloom 

.  Airf  ■▼  mm  foototepe,  etrik*  tlwB  ea«»tijo  ear. 

Now  oVr  the  world  deep  •preade  her  eoft  domala, 
Aad  Bight  iB  doriraeie  veili  her  MUe  heed. 

To  MM*  her  ihadee  tertifio  horror  hnife 
Ta  hm  ih.wtmm  wideAmc  dad  in  darhcet  MC* 


To  me  thriee  welcome,  clad  in  darhcat 
The  eOBiom  howl,  (he  Beoehenayaa  soni^ 
The  load  fall  ehofoe,  and  the  hempw'djgeai, 
The  ehfliee  amuecmCBta  of  the  clamTOoi  crew, 
Ib  all  their  mirth,  aibed  bo  jajr  to  me. 
ForwhataYaiUaaiomcBtaiyglee, 

WheB  grief  and  care  fH  heavy  at  the  hwt7 
CaB  aiwht  derived  from  dimikemieMaBd  Bolie, 

DnU  wS,  aad  Maspbmy.  aad  jeet  obaeeBe, 
With  all  the  boet^^  of  the  vicioiia  mmd, 
Allay,  the  BBfleriBge  of  a  aoROwing  heart, 
Or  eeae  the  boeom  of  its  load  of  wo  7 
lo  the  cold  eloiiiter  at  the  midaxght  hoar, 
WheB  lampe  dim  gUmmering  eaat  a  mirty  Ug^t, 
WheB  atadeBta  doM  their  philoeophtc  lore, 
Aad  di«am  of  deilnitiooe  dolloeat  gave, 
To  darken  scieBce,  aad  obeeare  her  lawa, 
To  check  imagiaatiOB'aglowiBa  fire. 
And  corb  the  KcnuiBe  ardour  or  the  eoal  ; 
To  lead  the  aund  in  faitricate  amase,  • 
From  onaffccted  parity  of  tbooght, 
To  doae  o*er  Ki'bcc'*  toporific  draughCf, 
To  wander  wild  in  leieBtiflc  termi. 
Throng^  ineonceirable  infinity : 
When  Baochof  aeada  hif  reeling  TOt'riea  home, 
To  tnore*  in  aleeB  the  potent  taoMs  away, 
My  efening  task  begins.    Silent  and  sao, 
I  close  the  pace  where  troth  and  wisdom  thine, 
Sach  truth  as  If  ewtoB  bronght  from  Qod  to  man ; 
Such  wisdom  as  the  son  of  science  ^gave, 
To  cheer  and  light  the  darkness  of  mankind. 
Immortal  sage !  illomioed  natore  hails 
lliy  heaTea-taoght  soul,  that  made  creation  glow, 
And  sol*s  meridian  gloiy  beam  anew. 
But  here,  O  Pope,  f  drop  my  humbler  pen, 
Unfit  for  themes  immortal  as  thy  song. 
This  praise,  meUifluoos  mose,  is  justly  thine ; 
Whilst  I  the  meaner  bard,  most  seise  thy  lyre, 


rasugi 

The  paths  of  science  ere  that  light  appeard, 
Were  wilder'd  in  a  chaos,  dark  and  orev ; 
Wisdom  in  dim  obscurity  was  Teil'd, 
Till  Newton's  genius  soorM  in  flieht  sublime^ 
And  bade  the  cloods  of  em>r  glide  away. 
Here  oft  enraptnrcd  I  delight  to  walk. 
To  raise  my  mind  from  e?'ry  thought  below. 
And  view  tne  ipangled  firmament  abore. 
Approach,  thou  atbist !  cast  thine  eyes  fiem  earth, 
Nor  vainly  dare  to  doubt  on  thinga  below. 
Rebellions  mortal !  here's  a  sight  for  thee ; 
In  the  vast  regioas  of  ethereal  space 
Behold  the  urandera  of  the  King  ol  kings^ 
MillioiSs  of  flaming  orbs,  subs,  eyatens  roll, 
Harmonioasly  conmsed. 


*  Steap'-or  tffowa. 
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TI108  far  Dr.  Clarke  composed  the  poem  at  this  time.     He 
concluded  it  as  follows  in  some  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 

Doft  thoo  «till  doabt 
The  first  great  eaue,  the  will  of  the  fupreiiie  ? 
Doei  not  yon  orb  with  it«  reapiendent  lirht 
Dazzle  the  darkneas  of  thy  impioa«  ound  7 
Or  canst  thoa  scrutinise  the  works  of  God; 
Obecrre  the  pinneti  in  their  orbits  more. 
And  NT  they  strike  not  light  upon  thj^  soul  7 
The  Ugnt  of  truth,  whose  radiant  piercing  beams. 
Shall  still  o*er  pride  and  prejudice  prevail. 
Vain  impious  man  I  cxpaind  thy  narr«»w  soul. 
And  check  that  rice  which  gare  thy  madncm  birth  ; 
Let  reason's  dictates  still  «zalt  thy  mind. 
Above  those  joys  that  glitter  to  betray, 
Th&.lore  of  noveltT  and  love  of  fame. 
Oft  when  oppressed,  dejected,  and  forlorn. 
With  heart  orunfnl  of  aorrow  and  of  care, 
Impie^  has  tempted  me  aside. 
To  doabt  the  goodness  of  my  Maker's  works, 
Arraigning  proud  the  equity  of  God. 
'Twas  thus  m  youth,  when  er^ry  trifling  wo. 
When  ereiy  little  cloud  that  cross'd  my  breast 
Expired  in  folly,  doubt,  auad  discontent. 
But  when  by  riper  years  to  manhood  brought^ 
How  oft  astonished  hare  I  gazed  around. 
And  riew'd  in  stW  object  that  appeared, 
Thr  Deity  displayed,  and  all  his  power ; 
Beheld  in  ereiy  kerb,  in  erery  plant,  * 

in  ereiT  hriog  thing  of  air  and  earth, 
A  dread  omnipotent  et«*rnal  kinf, 
AU  wise    all  merciful — supremely  just ; 
Who  from  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns,  ere  time  began, 
Cast  his  brnad  eye  up<m  a  chaos  vast ; 
And  when  all  nature  in  confusion  join'd, 
Dispelled  the  darknem,  bade  the  liirht  appear, 
Whose  heav'niy  Spirit  on  the  waters  mov'dt 
And  with  a  voice  that  made  creation  shake,  ■ 
Bade  anarehy  and  chaos  rule  no  more. 
In  silent  admiration  oft  Pre  stood, 
Till  every  sentiment  his  works  in^ired. 
Till  every  i^rateful  thought  his  mercy  raised, 
flas  burst  w  eager  trana|iorts  from  my  lips. 
And  kneeling  to  the  throne  of  aracr  exclaimed, 
Lord  what  is  man !  a  creature  but  of  dust ! 
Impious  and  proud,  and  arrogant  and  vain ; 
lis  thou  hast  made  him  great,  O  pow*r  supreme  ! 
To  thee  he  owes  bis  being,  life,  and  light, 
With  evcrr  blessing  hast  thou  placed  him  here ; 
And  jret,  ne  dares  dispute  thy  dnad  decrees. 
And  doubt  the  justice  of  thy  bit  xiied  will  I 
Teach  me,  O  liord !  to  know  myseii'  and  thee, 
To  use  with  prudence  all  thy  bounteous  gifts, 
And  justi^  thy  mighty  works  to  man ! 

• 

The  reader,  it  is  hoped»  will  bear  in  mind,  that  ueithep  this, 
nor  any  other  of  his  metrical  compositions  are  introduced  in 
proof  of  poetic  genius,  which  was  always  a  secondary  quality 
in  him — but  as  pictures  rather  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  occupied  his  mind  at  the  time  ;  and  for  the  indulgence 
of  which  they  were  principally,  if  not  solely,  written.    The 
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^piestion,  that  for  every  practical  purpose  the  same  mode  of  iii- 
structioii  may  be  equally  applicable  to  all,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effects  of  the  same  stimulants  must  be  as  various  as  the  dis- 
positions which  are  submitted  to  them ;  and  since  the  different 
progress  of  boys  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  measure  in 
which  the  powers  of  memory,  perception,  and  attention,  are 
severally  possessed  by  them,  but  also  upon  the  d^^ree  in  which 
they  are  excited  and  developed  by  the  means  employed,  it  may 
and  does  fr^uently  happen,  that  a  boy  of  good  natural  parts 
will  fail  of  making  an  adequate  advancement  among  his 
schoolfellows,  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  these  stimulants 
not  being  such  as  would  be  the  most  effectual  with  him. 

But  if,  in  addition  lo  this  want  of  sensibility  to  the  ordinary 
excitements,  he  shou]^  have  imbibed  an  early  taste  for  some 
particular  pursuit,  foreign  to  the  immediate  business  of  the 
school,  and  should  possess  withal  the  means  of  indulging  it,  the 
evil  is  then  greatly  aggravated.  The  powers  of  his  mind  be- 
come diverted  from  their  appropriate  labours  to  others  which 
are  less  suited  to  his  age,  and  oi  course  less  pi-ofitable  to  him  : 
and  his  improvement  in  the  school  is  impeded  not  only  by  the 
time  occupied  in  his  favourite  pursuits  at  the  expense  of  his  al> 
lotted  task,  but  also  in  proportion  as  the  pleasure  he  derives 
from  the  studies  of  his  own  choice  indisposes  him  for  those 
which,  besides  their  having  no  apparent  object,  are  only  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  ideas  of  punishment  and  privation.  Por 
this  evil,  which,  when  it  has  once  begun,  every  succeeding  day 
renders  more  inveterate,  a  large  school  affords  no  prospect  of 
relief ;  for  however  accessible  a  boy's  mind  may  be  to  some  of 
his  schoolfellows,  it  is  generally  closed  to  the  master,  who,  hav- 
ing no  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  fiailure,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  ad- 
minister the  proper  remedy,  even  if  the  choice  were  ready  to 
his  hand. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  was  the  case  with  Edward  Clarke;  for, 
while  be  had  justly  enough  the  character  with  his  master  of  be- 
ing an  idle  boy,  whUe  he  was  notorious  with  his  schoolfellows 
not  only  for  the  neglect  of  his  own  exercises,  but  also  for  the 
ingenious  and  good-natured  tricks  which  he  played  to  interrupt 
the  labour  of  others,  he  had  his  own  studies,  which  he  was  de- 
lighted to  cultivate,  and  his  own  quiet  hours  which  he  contrived 
to  set  aside  for  them.  It  is  communicated  to  us,  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  he  was  in  the  ^abit  of  saving  his  pocket-money 
to  buy  candles,  and  that,  after  his  schoolfellows  were  asleep, 
and  all  the  house  at  rest,  he  would  settle  himself  in  bed  com- 
fortably for  reading,  and  occupy  his  mind  with  some  favourite 
book :  and  that,  one  night  m  particular,  having  pursued  his 
studies  longer  than  usual,  and  sleep  having  crept  upon  him  un* 
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ftWures,  he  was  only  prevented  fh)m  being  burnt  in  bed  by  the 
seasonable  arrival  of  tne  usher,  who  happily  came  in  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  bed-clothes  had  taken  fire. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  these  eccentric  habits  have  their 
enjoyments;  it  may  also  be  true,  that  in  particular  cases  they 
by  die  seeds  of  future  compensation  in  tne  independent  cha- 
racter which  they  give  to  a  man's  exertions  in  his  future  life,  and 
in  the  habit  which  they  nourish  and  support  of  seeking  pleasure 
from  study,  distinct  altogether  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
to  which  it  leads ;  a  pleasure  which  no  oqe  possessed  more 
amply,  or  relished  more  keenly,  than  he  of  whom  we  speak. 
But  lest  any  one,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  pages,  should 
be  disposed  to  imitate  his  example,  or  to  look  upon  it  with  com- 
placency in  others,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  the 
experiment  is  exceedingly  perilous,  and  would  rarely  be  suc- 
cessful, even  in  the  partial  view  we  have  mentioned  ;  that  the 
loss  arising  from  it  is  immediate,  decisive,  often  irremediable, 
and  sometimes  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin  to  the  boy ;  while 
the  advantage  is  distant,  obscure,  and  to  the  last  degree  uncer- 
tain ;  capable  of  being  reaped  only  by  a  few,  and,  even  with 
these,  dependent  upon  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  can  rarely  be  supposed :  and,  lastly,  that  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  always  felt  very  sensibly,  and  regretted  most  forcibly, 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  from  his  neglect,  in 
his  earlier  years,  of  the  ordinary  school  studies. 

What  those  attractive  subjects  were  which  thus  engrossed 
the  attention  of  Edward  Clarke,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his 
classical  progress,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know ;  but  that  some 
of  them  at  least  referred  to  popular  experiments  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  may  be  clearly  inferred  frt)m  several  humour- 
ous exhibitions  which  he  used  to  make  in  his  father's  house 
during  the  bolydays,  to  the  entertainment,  and  sometunes  to  the 
dismay,  of  the  neighbours  and  servants,  who  were  always 
called  in  upon  these  occasions  to  witness  the  wonders  of  his  art. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  experiments,  it  is  remembered  that  he 
used,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  cook,  to  seize  upon 
tubs,  pots,  and  other  utensils  from  his  father's  kitchen,  which 
were  often  seriously  damaged  in  his  hands;  and  that  on  one 
occasion  he  surprised  his  audience  with  a  thick  and  nauseous 
cloud  of  ftuning  sulphureous  acid,  insomuch  that,  alarmed  and 
half  suffi)cated,  they  were  glad  to  make  their  escape  in  a  body 
as  fiist  as  they  could.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  at- 
tachment to  these  sedentary  pursuits  prevented  him  from  par- 
taking in  the  active  pleasures  and  amusements  which  were 
suited  to  his  age,  and  in  which  his  light  and  compact  figure, 
uniting  great  Bjpliij  with  considerable  strength,  was  calculated 
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the  day  appointed,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  was  assembled^ 
both  within  and  around  the  College  ;  and  the  balloon  having 
been  brought  to  its  station,  the  grass*plat  within  the  cloisters, 
was  happily  launched  by  himself,  apiidst  the  applause  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  gownsmen,  who  had  crowded  the  roof, 
as  well  as  the  area  of  the  cloisters,  and  filled  the  contiguous 
apartments  of  the  master's  lodge.  The  whole  scene,  in  short, 
succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forget  the  de- 
light whichflashed  from  bib  eye,  and  the  triumphant  wave  of  his 
cap,  when  ^e  machine  with  its  little  freight  (a  kitten)  having 
eleared  the  College  battlements,  was  seen  soaring  in  full  se« 
eurity  over  the  towers  of  the  great  gate.  Its  course  was  fol* 
lowed  on  horseback  by  several  persons,  who  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  recover  it ;  and  all  went  home  delighted  with 
an  exhibition,  upon  which  nobody  would  have  ventured,  im 
such  a  place,  but  himself,  while  none  were  found  to  lament 
the  unseasonable  waste  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  industry,  or 
to  express  their  surprise  that  to  the  pleasure  of  this  passing 
triiunph  he  should  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  an  important 
term,  in  which  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  employed  in 
assiduous  preparations  for  their  approaching  disputations  in 
the  schools. 

But  to  gratify  and  amuse  others  was  ever  a  source  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  himself  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
he  thought  little  of  any  sacrifice  he  was  to  make,  and  still  less 
of  any  ulterior  advantage  he  might  gain ;  and  though  it  was 
important  to  his  enjoyment,  that  the  means  employed  should 
be,  more  or  less,  of  a  literary  or  scientific  kind,  it  was  by  no 
means  essential  that  they  should  gratify  his  own  vanity,  or  re- 
flect any  credit  upon  himself.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  only  a  few  months  before  this  exhibition  of  the 
balloon  in  the  Uuiver^ity,  which  seemed  calculated  to  excite  an 
interest  among  thousands,  he  bestowed  quite  as  much  time  and 
labour  in  the  construction  of  an  orrery,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  in  his  mother's 
house,  to  a  single  auditor;  and  that  one,  his  sister. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  he  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  his  residence  in  College,  when  an  event  oc» 
curred  which  left  a  strong  impression  upon  the  whole  society, 
and  produced  for  a  time  a  sensible  alteration  in  his  habits.  It 
was  usual  at  that  period  for  those  who  were  candidates  for 
honours,  instead  of  forming  parties  with  private  tutors,  in  the 
Tetired  parts  of  the  island,  as  at  present,  to  spend  their  last 
summer  in  College,  with  the  hope  of  giving  a  closer  and  more 
undivided  attention  to  their  studies  than  could  be  expected  in 
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the  micbt  of  their  families  at  home.  For  this  puipofle  Edward 
Clarke,  with  several  others,  one  of  whom,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
a  nephew  of  the  master,  was  reading  for  a  scholarship,  re- 
mained in  College  after  the  Commencement  in  1 789,  when 
the  rest  of  the  society  were  dismissed.  The  summer  was 
ringulariy  beautiful ;  their  little  party  gay  and  united ;  and, 
all  superintendence  being  removed,  they  were  left  to  pursue 
iheir  own  devices :  and  these  often  led  them  to  excursions 
upon  the  water,  which  sometimes  extended  even  as  far  as 
Lynn.  The  last  of  these,  in  which  two  of  the  junior  fellows 
had  joined,  proved  fatal  to  the  youth  already  mentioned.  He 
feQ  overboard  at  midnight,  in  passing  through  Do wnham  bridge, 
in  some 'manner  which  no  one  witnessed  or  could  account 
for ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  party,* 
who  nearly  shared  his  fate  in  attempting  to  save  him,  he  was 
unfortunately  drowned.  Edward  Clarke  was  spared  the  pun 
of  witnessing  this  distressing  scene  :  he  had  left  the  party  in 
ihe  morning  with  another  friend  to  return  to  College ;  but 
before  they  had  well  reined  home,  news  of  the  disaster  over- 
took them,  and  filled  toem  with  consternation.  The  body 
having  been  found  that  night,  was  brought  to  Jesus  College, 
and  interred  in  the  ante-chapel,  close  to  the  spot  which  lately 
received  the  remains  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  latter  mournful  ceremony,  when 
chance  had  placed  the  author  of  this  Memoir  on  the  very 
stone  which  covered  the  remains  of  their  common  friend,  that 
the  grief  they  had  shared  togeth^  over  his  untimely  fate  fre- 
quently occurred  to  his  recollection ;  and  it  was  dijQGlcult  not 
to  remark  how. strongly  the  ready  flow  of  youthful  sorrow  re>- 
membered  upon  that  occasion,  contrasted  with  the  manly 
tears  which  were  wrung  from  so  many  time-worn  faces  then 
around  the  grave  of  Dr.  Clarke,  when  all  that  remuned  on 
earth  of  so  much  genius  and  benevolence,  was  about  to  be 
committed  to  the  dust. 

Thus  the  summer,  which  had  opened  upon  the  party  with 
so  much  gayety,  closed  in  thoughtfulness  and  gloom.  There 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the  College,  from  the  master  to  the 
servants,  who  did  not  feel  and  lament  the  loss ;  for  besides 
the  suddenness  of  the  calamity,  which  had  thus  hurried  into 
eternity  a  youth  just  now  moring  before  their  sight  in  the  very 
bloom  of  youth  and  health,  there  was  something  particularly 
amiable  and  attractive  in  his  character,  which  bad  rendered 
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bim  the  idol  of  his  companions,  and  an  object  of  affection  to 
all  with  u'hom  be  conversed.  But  no  one  grieved  tor  bim 
more  sincerely  than  Edward  Claike,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  he  was  more  attached  ;  the  effect,  however,  of  this  sor- 
row upon  his  mind  was  altogether  salutary.  Books  were  an  ob- 
vious refuge,  and  to  them  he  had  recourse ;  it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  ivhich  bis  friends  had  uitnrsscd  in  him  any  thing 
like  a  continued  and  persevering  attention  to  any  regular  ob- 
ject of  pursuit.  It  seemed  as  if  the  saddened  tone  of  his 
spirits  had  reconciled  him  at  once  to  tho^e  severer  studies, 
which  he  had  before  neglected  or  disliked,  but  which  the  ap- 
proaching  examination  must  have  contributed  to  &rce  upon 
Lis  attention ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  with  the  increased 
energies  arising  from  these  stimulants,  aided  by  the  seasona- 
ble assistance  of  the  same  fellow  of  the  College,  to  whom  al- 
lusion has  already  been  made,  he  was  placed  at  the  examina- 
tion for  Degrees  as  the  third  Junior  Optime ;  an  honour  of  no 
distinction,  and  rarely  leading  to  any  academical  advantage, 
but,  in  his  case,  of  considerable  impAtance  ;  because,  to  those 
of  his  friends  among  the  fellows,  who  from  kindness  and  re- 
gard were  disposed  to  favour  his  pretensions  to  a  iellowship,  it 
afforded  afterward  An  ostensible  reason  for  supporting  his 
election.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  assistance,  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  may  be  thought  valuable  ;  but  it  is  only  men- 
tioned here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  notice  a  little 
monument  of  that  extraordinary  sensibility  to  kindness,  for 
which  Mr.  Clarke  was  ever  so  remarkable,  viz.  a  manuscript 
of  mechanics,  found  among  his  papers  at  his  death,  written 
by  himself  in  his  fairest  character,  and  dedicated  to  the  per- 
son who  had  assisted  him,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  im« 
portant  service  rendered  him  upon  that  occasion. 

In  this  irregular  and  careless  manner,  undistinguished  as 
an  academic  in  his  own  College,  and  altogether  unknown 
as  such  to  the  University  at  large,  was  formed  and  educated 
almost  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  man,  who  in  his  maturer 
years  was  numbered  both  at  home  and  abroad  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  members ;  who  in  various  ways  contributed 
not  less  to  its  embellishment,  than  to  its  reputation ;  who  was 
honoured  and  distinguished  by  it  while  living,  and  followed  by  its 
regrets  when  dead.  It  is  an  opinion  stated  in  the  posthumous 
work  of  one,  whose  own  training  was  not  very  regular  (Mr. 
Gibbon,)  that  every  man  receives  two  educations ;  the  first 
from  others,  the  second  from  himself,  and  that  the  last  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  two.  In  these  sentiments  most 
persons  will  be  disposed  readily  to  acquiesce,  and,  farther,  to 
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be  of  opinion,  that  men  are  wont  to  be  much  more  defieetive 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  ;  in  that  which  they  owe  to 
themselves,  than  in  that  which  is  due  to  them  from  others. 
Bat  as  the  harmony  and  solidity  of  a  building  can  only  be  se- 
cured l>y  a  strict  attention  to  every  part  of  the  structure,  which 
can  then  and  then  only  be  considered  as  complete,  when  no- 
thing can  be  withdrawn  or  altered  without  a  striking  injury 
to  the  whole ;  so  also  in  education,  if  any  part  whatever  be 
either  omitted  or  misplaced,  there  will  always  be  some  defect  or 
obliquity  remaining,  which  injures  the  whole  effect.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Dr.  Clarke.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  his  edu- 
cation was  almost  entirely  his  own,  the  result  of  accident  ra- 
ther than  of  system,  and  only  begun  in  earnest  at  that  period 
of  life  when  most  others  with  equal  inconsistency  conceive 
that  they  have  finished  theirs.  The  precious  years  of  boyhood 
and  of  youth,  which  are  usually  dedicated  to  the  acquisition  of 
fundamental  truths,  and  to  the  establishment  of  order  and  me- 
thod in  the  mind,  were  by  him  wasted  in  unseasonable  pur- 
suits ;  and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  been  the  eifect  of  a  different  training  upon  such  a  mind, 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  defects  most  remarkable  in  his  cha- 
racter were  precisely  those  which  might  be  computed  from 
sacba  cause,  viz.  a  want  of  due  balance  and  proportion  among 
the  different  faculties  of  his  mind,  some  having  been  cultivated 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and,  by  a  strange  but  natural  per- 
versity, those  having  received  the  most  encouragement,  which 
required  the  least ;  and  a  defective  knowledge  of  principles — 
an  error  afterward  singularly  aggravated  by  the  analytical  pro- 
cess he  usually  adopted  in  all  his  acquisitions  both  in  language 
and  science,  joined  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  thrown 
into  the  world,  and  constituted  a  guide  to  others,  at  too  early 
a  period. 

From  these  defects  arose  most  of  the  disadvantages  which 
affected  the  success  and  happiness  of  his  life.  For  many 
years  they  threw  an  air  of  unsteadiness  over  the  whole  circle 
of  his  pursuits  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  were  the  cause,  that 
theveryfinestof  his  qualities,  his  imagination  and  feeling,  which 
vere  always  on  the  side  of  genius  and  humanity,  sometimes 
served  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  lea^i  him  astray,  inducing 
strong,  but  rapid  and  partial  views  of  things,  and  occasionally 
rash  and  erroneous  conclusions.  To  these,  it  may  be  attributed, 
that  he  had  many  a  weary  footpath  in  science  to  retrace,  and 
many  an  irremediable  error  in  life  to  regret ;  for,  although  the 
most  candid  man  alive,  he  was  also  among  the  most  hasty  ; 
and  had  often  advanced  too  far  in  the  false,  but  alluring  light 
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of  his  own  eyes,  before  the  beams  of  truth  broke  in  upon  him 
from  another  quarter.  Nor  was  it  till  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  when  incessant  labour  had  enabled  him  to  go  more  nearly 
to  tile  bottom  of  things,  and  the  duties  of  his  station  had  in- 
duced a  greater  steadiness  in  his  pursuits,  that  these  original 
errors  of  his  education  had  any  prospect  of  a  remedy.  But 
had  this  been  otherwise, — had  the  distinguished  qualifications 
which  he  afterwards  displayed,  his  fine  genius  igid  imagina- 
tion, his  extraordinary  memory,  his  singular  power  of  patient 
labour  and  attention,  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  and,  abore 
all,  his  lofty  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  in  which  he  was  surpassed 
by  none, — had  these  been  employed  upon  a  better  foundation, 
and  directed  by  a  better  judgment ;  and  had  the  strength  of 
his  constitution  supported  to  a  more  advanced  period  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  mind ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would 
have  borne  him,  not  only  to  a  much  greater  height  of  emi- 
nence, than  he  actually  attained  ;  but,  unless  the  partiality  of 
a  friend  deceive  him,  would  have  given  him  a  name  and  a 
place  in  the  estimation  of  posterity,  inferior  to  few  of  whom 
the  present  age  can  boast. 

He  had  now  taken  his  Degree,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  choose  a  profession  ;  or,  at  least,  to  consider  seriously 
about  the  means  of  his  advancement  and  support.  And  cer- 
tainly, at  this  moment,  to  any  common  observer,  and  particu- 
larly to  one,  who,  like  his  historian,  had  been  accustomed  to 
measure  every  man's  expectations  in  life  by  that  standard 
upon  which  academical  honours  and  rewards  had  stamped  their 
approbation,  his  case  appeared  very  difficult,  if  not  almost 
hopeless.  For  the  church,  which  seemed  to  be  his  obvious 
and  hereditary  profession,  he  had,  at  that  time,  a  strong  dis- 
taste ;  and,  idthough  the  qualifications  expected  for  holy  or- 
ders were  by  no  means  so  comprehensive  as  those  so  properiy 
required  by  the  bishops  of  the  present  day  ;  yet,  for  the  littie 
which  was  required,  he  had  made  no  preparation.  Nor  was 
his  age  sufficient,  had  he  been  ever  so  well  prepared.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  if  a  different  profession  had  occurred  to 
him  as  more  agreeable  to  his  taste,  or  more  suitable  to  his  ta- 
lents, he  was  entirely  without  the  means  of  pursuing  it,  being 
already  embarrassed  with  debts,  necessarily  incurred  in  hu 
previous  education,  and  with  fewer  actual  resources,  than  those 
with  which  he  set  out  in  College.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  apprehensions  of  others,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
his  own  spirit  never  failed  him ;  and  it  fortunately  happened  that 
the  only  path  in  life  which  seemed  open  to  his  pretensions,  and 
capable  of  affording  him  support,  was  precisely  that  which  was 
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the  most  likely  to  be  productive  of  improvement  and  excitement 
to  himself.     Nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportunity  offered  of 
engaging  in  it.     Dr.  Beadon,  who  had  been  lately  promoted 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester,  had  in  consequence  vacated 
the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College,  and  removed  from  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  he  still  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  family  of  his 
friend,  and,  more  particularly,  over  the  young  Edward,  who 
had  been  brought  up  under  his  care,  and  in  various  ways  had 
recommended  himself  to  his  regard;  and  within  a  few  months 
afler  iMr.  Clarke  had  taken  his  degree,  he  mentioned  him  to 
tbe  Duke  of  Dorset,  as  a  proper  person  to  superintend  the 
education  of  hitf  nephew,  the  Honourable  Henry  Tnfton,  who 
bad  been  just  taken  from  Westminster  School,   and  was 
eventually  destined  for  the  army.     The  situation  proposed  to 
him  was  neither  flattering  to  his  talents,  nor  very  promising  in 
point  of  comfort  or  emolument ;  but  it  was  such  as,  under  his 
circumstances,  he  could  not  refuse ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  both 
to  his  family  and  himself. 

In  consequence  of  this  engagement  be  went,  before  he  was 
of  age,  to  join  his  pupil  at  Hothfield,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1790,  and  entered  cheerfully  and  earnestly  upon  a  task, 
which,  to  most  men,  would  have  been  very  difBcuIt,  and  to 
many  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Tufton  was  at  that  time 
ayouth  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  a  hardy  and  manly  spirit, 
and  of  an  athletic  form,  naturally  somewhat  reserved,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  strong  distaste  conceived  at  school,  averse 
at  that  time  from  tutors  of  every  kind.  The  place  intended 
for  his  residence  with  his  pupil  was  a  large  house  belonging  to 
Lord  Thanet,  inhabited  at  that  time  only  by  one  or  two  ser- 
vants, situated  in  awild  and  secluded  part  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  cut  off  as  well  by  distance  as  ba-1  roads  from 
all  cheerful  and  improving  society ;  a  residence  suitable 
enough  to  a  nobleman  with  a  large  establishment,  and  a  wide 
circle  of  friends ;  but  the  last  place  one  would  have  thought 
to  improve  and  polish  a  young  man  of  family  just  entering  into 
active  life.  In  speaking  of  this  situation  afterward  to  his 
mother,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  designates  it,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  most  complete  solitudes  any  wilderness  or  deseit 
in  Europe  can  boast  of."  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages the  work  went  on  with  great  spirit  and  success,  and  there 
were  several  circumstances  which  rendered  the  connexion 
infinitely  more  pleasing  to  both  the  parties,  than  a  first  sight 
would  have  given  reason  to  expect.  In  the  character  of  the 
pupil,  there  was  a  manliness  and  honesty,  which  were  par- 
E2 
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ticularly  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  instructer ;  and  his  real 
warmth  of  heart,  wluch  was  not  eyident  on  a  first  aequamt- 
ancei  appeared  more  agreeable  perhaps  to  Mr.  Clarke,  be- 
cause it  came  upon  him  by  surprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  morally  impossible  for  any  reserve,  however  strong  by 
nature  or  confirmed  by  habit,  to  stand  long  against  the  vivacity 
and  good  nature  of  the  tutor  when  exerted  to  overcome  it. 
Their  first  interview  seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
in  his  favour  :  and,  before  he  had  been  a  month  at  Hothfield, 
he  had  gained  the  confidence  and  secured  the  attention  of  his 
pupil.  To  the  friend  who  visited  them  soon  aiter  this  period, 
it  was  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  observe  the  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  a  mind  so  differently  constituted  from 
his  own ;  nor  was  it  less  curious  to  remark  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  had  contrived  to  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  place, 
and  to  people  it  with  a  thousand  little  agreeable  resources, 
which  would  have  occurred  to  no  one  but  himself.  In  the 
course  of  this  engagement,  which  seems  at  first  only  to  have 
been  intended  for  nine  months  Mr.  Clarke  was  constantly  in 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  progress  of  his  nephew ;  and  sometimes  they  were 
both  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Knowle,  that  the  duke 
might  be  a  better  judge  of  the  improvement  which  had  been 
made  in  his  charge,  and  of  the  course  which  it  might  be  proper 
to  pursue  with  him  in  future.  These  occasions,  which  were 
now  and  then  prolonged  beyond  the  term  appointed,  could 
not  possibly  pass  away  without  great  advantage  to  Mr. 
Clarke ;  they  were  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  a  polish- 
ed and  lettered  society,  at  that  time,  frequently  assembled  at 
Knowle,  from  which  no  one  knew  better  bow  to  profit  than 
himself;  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  more  importance,  they 
gave  him  access  to  an  admirable  collection  of  books  connect- 
ed with  those  favourite  studies,  which  he  had  before  been 
compelled  to  cultivate  under  great  disadvantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  own  talent  and  vivacity,  joined  to  his  extreme 
readiness  and  good  nature,  could  not  fail  of  raising  his  cha* 
racter  in  the  opinion  of  the  duke  himself,  who  has  always 
been  described  as  an  accomplished  man ;  and  the  result  of  all 
this  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  at  the  duke's 
particular  request,  the  connexion  with  his  nephew  was. pro- 
longed another  year.  Accordingly,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence together  at  Hothfield  for  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1791,  as  some  compensation  for  the  long  and  dreary  season 
spent  in  that  solitude,  and  with  a  view  to  ttie  farther  improve^ 
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ment  and  informatioii  of  Mr.  Tufton,  they  were  permitted  to 
make  the  tour  of  Great  Britain  together. 

Thia  was  undoabtedly  a  most  important  epoch  in  Mr. 
Clarke^a  life ;  it  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  grati- 
fjiag  a  passion  which  was  always  uppermost  in  bis  mind,  bnt 
wUdb  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  indulge ;  and  it  neces- 
Mrily  threw  in  his  way  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation in  those  branches  of  natural  history,  for  which  he  had 
early  shown  a  decided  taste,  and  to  which  he  afterward  owed 
so  much  of  his  celebrity.  It  gave  him  also  such  a  portion  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  details  of  travelling,  as  seem- 
ed to  qualify  him  for  the  commencement  of  greater  under- 
takii^  hereafter.  But  it  was  stiy  more  important  in  another 
point  of  view ;  it  was  the  cause  of  his  first  appearance  before 
the  public  in  the  character  of  an  author ;  he  kept  a  journal  of 
his  tour,  and  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  young  friends,  upon 
his  return,  was  induced  to  publish  it.  The  work  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  the  greater  part  of  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed  or  lost  within  a  short  period  after  its  publication. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  soon  learnt  to  have  a  lower  opi- 
nion of  its  merits  than  others  perhaps  more  considerate,  would 
be  disposed  to  entertain,  when  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
the  aodior  are  taken  into  the  account.  Within  a  year  after 
its  appearance,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been  led  to 
pabksh  it  so  hastily ;  and  to  such  a  length  was  this  feelmg 
carried  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  that  the  book  was  studi- 
ously kept  from  the  sight,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
knowledge,  of  his  friends ;  nor  did  he  ever  speak  of  it  to  any 
one,  although,  to  the  last,  allusions  to  certain  ridiculous  parts 
of  it  were  frequently  conveyed  in  broken  hints  to  a  particular 
friend,  which  nobody  but  themselves  understood.  Considered 
IS  a  whole,  the  work  must  be  judged  unworthy  of  the  high 
repotation  he  afterward  attained.  It  was  got  up  in  a  great 
horry,  without  even  the  advaptage  of  having  the  sheets  cor- 
rected by  himself,  and  bears  about  it  strong  internal  evidence 
both  of  youth  and  haste  :  it  abounds  with  trifling  incidents  of 
life,  and  florid  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  coming  from  one 
to  whom  the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  the  majesty  of 
nature,  were  alike  fresh  and  new ;  it  betrays  occasionally 
considerable  credulity,  some  proofs  of  a  crude  and  unformed 
taste,  and  of  a  rash  judgment :  but,  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  it  has  merit  enough,  and  of  a  kind  to  show  that  it  is 
the  production  of  no  common  mind.  It  is  throughout  natural, 
eloquent,  characteristic,  full  of  youthful  ardour  and  spirit,  and 
strongly  indicatire  of  feelings,  which  do  honour  to  tiie  good- 
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ness  and  humanity  of  bis  heart.  It  contains,  too,  6ome  happy 
as  well  as  faithful  descripfions,  and  is  not  entirely  without 
humour. 

To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  to  show,  what  is 
always  interesting,  the  first  impressions  of  fine  scenery,  and 
the  first  effects  of  new  habits  and  manners  upon  an  observing 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  a  few  passages  will  be  extracted  from 
this  work. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  travellers  left  London  on  the 
4th  of  June,  and  proceeding  first  to  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  traversed  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England  to  the 
Land's  End.  Returning  thence,  by  the  north  of  Devon,  they 
visited  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  crossing  the  Severn  at  the  New 
Ferry,  made  the  usual  tour  of  South  and  North  Wales.  They 
then  crossed  the  channel  to  Dublin.  From  Dublin  they  re- 
turned to  Holyhead  after  a  few  days'  stay,  and  then  passing 
by  Conway  to  Chester,  entered  the  midland  counties  of  Eng* 
land  ;  and  having  visited  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Lichfield,  and  Oxford,  arrived  in  London  in  the  latter  end  of 
.,  August. 

The  first  extract  submitted  to  the  reader,  is  an  account  of 
Keeve's  Hole,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  :  a  very  interesting  na- 
tural cavern,  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  visited  by  travellers. 
"  By  stepping  from  one  fragment  to  the  other,  I  contrived 
to  descend  below  the  roof  of  the  cavern.     Here,  seated  upon 
one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  rock,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  a  spectacle  so  truly  awful  and  sub- 
lime, as  to  beggar  every  power  of  description.     Impelled  by 
the  same  motives  of  curiosity,  many  may  have  ventured  to 
explore  it,  as  I  did ;  but  I  am  confident  the  same  reflection 
arose  from  the  view  of  it,  that  it  is  one  among  the  stupendous 
features  of  nature,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who 
contemplate  its  beauties  on  the  spot :  and  in  all  attempts  to 
depicture  it,  whether  by  the  pencil,  or  the  pen,  however  lively 
the  delineation,  it  must  fall  short  of  the  original.     And  this  is 
one  of  the  first  emotions  which  a  traveller  feels,  in  behold* 
ing  the  magnificence  of  nature — a  consciousness  of  the  im- 
possibility of  retaining,  or  relating,  the  impressions  it  aifords; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  beyond  th»  power  of  mechanisn),  to  give  to 
inanimate  matter  the  glow  and  energy  of  life.     I  found  it  to 
be  indeed  a  cavern,  not  as  our  guide  had  described  it,  pro* 
ceeding  through  the  whole  island,  but  such  as  amply  repaid 
me  for  my  trouble.     Winding  from  its  entrance  into  the  heart 
of  the  solid  stone,  it  forms  so  large  a  cavity,  that  ships,  in 
stress  of  weather,  have  put  into  it  for  shelter.    From  the  pe* 
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CttKar  adnmtage  of  my  situation,  I  beheld  at  the  same  time 
Ae  whole  of  this  wonderful  place,  from  the  prodigious  arches 
vbich  form  its  mouth,  unto  its  utmost  extent  behind.    The  sea 
gushed  in  with 'a  force  that  threatened  to  ov^^rwhelm  me  in  its 
foam,  and  subsiding  among  the  rooks,  roared  in  rough  surges 
below.     Vast  masses  of  stone  had,  from  time  to  time,  fatten 
amcmg  the  huge  pillars  that  supported  the  roof,  and  by  the 
ponderous  chasms  which  every  wbere  appeared,  many  more 
seemed  to  tremble,  and  menace  a  terrible  fall.     I  looked 
around  me  with  astonishi^ent,  and  felt  what  an  insignificant 
litde  mfte  I  was,  creeping  about  among  the  fearful  and  won- 
derful works  of  God      I  could  have  remained  for  hours  in 
my  subterranean  abode.     A  reverie,  which  would  have  con- 
tinned  unbroken  until  put  to  flight  by  the  shades  of  the  even- 
ing, succeeded  to  the  astonishment  I  was  at  first  thrown  into. 
But  in  the  world  above  I  had  companions  of  a  more  restless 
nature,  who  soon  roused  me  with  their  bawling,  and  by  a  shout 
of  impatience  snapped  the  threa'H  of  my  meditations.'' 

The  following  in  hb  description  of  the  Mount,  in  Mount's' 
9ay,  in  Cornwall,  belonging  to  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart. 

**  We  beheld  a  mountain  iu  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
q)reading  its  broad  base  upon  the  glassy  waves,  and  extending 
its  proud  summit  high  above  the  waters,  with  an  air  of  uncom- 
mon d^nity.  It  shoots  up  abruptly  from  the  sea.  and  termi- 
nating in  a  point,  presents  an  object  of  uncommon  grandeur. 
Its  rugged  sides  are  broken  with  rocks  and  precipices,  dis- 
{riaying  a  most  beautiful  contrast  to  that  pleasant  prospect  of 
fields  and  villages  which  surround  and  enclose  the  bay.  As 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  it  is  alternately  either  an  island  or  a 
penmsttla.  It  is  called  St.  Michael's  Mount.  At  the  top  of 
It  is  a  bmlding  resembling  a  church,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn.  The  most  skilful  architect  oould  scarcely  pfam  a 
itructure  which  would  better  adorn  the  mountain,  or  be  more 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  The 
tower  of  the  church  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
building,  and  it  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  mountain's  base, 
terminating  the  whole.  The  church  bells,  and  parapet  walls, 
spread  themselves  round  the  tower;  so  as  to  cover  the  area  or 
summit  of  the  hill.  Enlto^ng  itself  gradually  from  the  bufld- 
ii^  downwards,  the  hill  swells  into  a  base  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. It  stands  near  the  centre  of  a  delightful  piece 
of  water,  and  making  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  any  part  of 
its  circuit,  gives  it  the  name  of  Mount's  Bay.  We  visited  the 
exalted  residence  of  the  Baronet  before  mentioned,  wiio  may 
truly  be  said  to  dwell— < in  the  moon's  neighbourhood.'*— It 
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is  remarkable  on  no  other  accoont  bat  its  stopendoos  situa- 
tion, which  is  so  very  hi^  that  from  the  tower  we  could  see 
across  the  channel.  Formerly  it  was  used  as  a  garrison,  and 
fortified  accordingly.  Charles  the  First  confined  the  Duke 
of  HamiUon  in  this  very  place,  who  was  afterward  released 
by  the  parliament  forces.  In  earlier  periods  a  prioty  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  stood  here,  founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Richaid  Coeur  de  Laon  it  served  for  the 
porposes  of  religion  only." 

On  arriving  at  the  Land's  End,  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

"  From  Penzance  we  went  to  the  Land's  End,  and  stood 
upon  the  extreme  point  of  that  part  of  this  island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  ex- 
tends south-west  into  the  sea.  From  this  spot  you  command 
at  once  the  entrance  of  thegreat  channel.  It  is  an  astonishing 
sight.  Immense  rocks  lie  scattered  up  aod  down,  piled  upon 
each  other,  as  if  the  fables  of  old  had  been  realized,  and  the 
giants  of  Etna  had  burst  from  their  sepulchres  to  heap  these 
ponderous  masses,  in  horrible  confusion,  against  the  pillars  of 
heaven.— -The  sea,  in  vehement  fury,  dashes  its  rough  surges 
against  their  craggy  sides,  and  disclosing  the  black  visages  of 
a  thousand  breakers,  that  frowned  half-concealed  among  the 
waves,  betrayed  the  terrors  of  a  place  which  had  proved  so 
often  fatal  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  The  Islands  of  Scilly 
appeared  at  a  distance  through  the  thick  gloom  that  enveloped 
them.  The  seu  lowl  screamed  among  the  clifis.  The  clouds 
were  gathering  up  apace,  and  the  wind,  as  it  broke  through 
the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  in  short  convulsive  blasts,  predicted 
a  terrible  storm.  It  began  already  to  howl,  and  the  vast  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  swelled  into  a  foam.  1  know  not  a  specta- 
cle more  awful  thui  a  storm  at  sea  :  but  if  I  wished  to  place 
a  spectator  in  a  spot,  from  which  such  a  scene  would  appear 
more  terribly  sublime  than  usual,  it  sbuuld  be  upon  a  stupen- 
dous promontory  which  presents  itself  in  this  remote  corner 
of  our  island." 

The  narrative  which  follows  is  strictly  characteristic  of  him 
at  this  period  of  his  life, exhibiting  his  vehement  and  rapid  flow 
of  diction — his  peculiar  benevolence  of  heart — his  ready  con- 
fidence and  strong  sympathy  in  stories  of  distress — and  the 
warmth  and  quickness  of  his  feelings. 

*•  We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces  from  the  door  (of  an 
inn  at  Haverford  West,)  when  I  discerned  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  something  like  a  place  of  confinement ; 
but  so  barricaded,  and  so  miserable  in  its  aspect,  that  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  receptacle  for  wild  beasts*     Upon  farther  in« 
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ipectioDi  I  discovered  through  a  small  window,  double  grated, 

a  man  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.    He 

vftB  clothed  in  the  tattered  remnants  of  a  naval  uniform,  and 

as  we  obstructed  the  light  which  glimmered  through  the  grate 

upon  the  pages  of  his  book,  he  started,  and  saw  us.    We  were 

^ing  to  withdraw,  when  iGnding  how  much  we  were  struck 

with  his  appearance,  he  addressed  us.     Gentlemen,  f  said  he,) 

you  see  here  an  unfortunate  officer  of  the  navy,  who,  for  a 

trifling  debt,  has  suffered  five  months'  imprisonment  in  this 

abominable  dungeon  :  without  any  support  but  from  the  be- 

seFolence  of  strangers  and  the  uncertain  charity  of  a  few 

among  the  inhabitants,  denied  even  water  to  gratify  his  thirst, 

unless  he  can  raise  a  halfpenny  to  pay  for  it,  and  condemned 

to  linger  here  without  a  prospect  of  release.' 

"  We  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  incurred  the  debt, 
and  how  he  became  unable  to  discharge  it. 

« He  siud  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  a  King's  ship,  called  the  Trimmer.  That  he  had 
been  stationed  with  the  rest  of  his  crew  at  Haverford.  It 
happened  one  day  that  he  was  out  on  a  visit,  when  his  com>- 
rades  hearing  of  some  smugglers  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  and 
left  him  on  shore.  During  their  absence,  he  had  lived,  he 
said,  as  other  gentlemen  do  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had 
Tisited  them,  hunted  with  them,  and  partook  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  place.  When  he  wished  to  leave  Haverford,  he 
had  written  to  his  agent  at  Liverpool  for  cash.  The  people 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged  knew  this,  and  when  the  an- 
swer returned,  with  a  spirit  of  parsimony  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  in  violation  of  every  honest  and  honourable  prin- 
ciple, intercepted  and  broke  it  open.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  his  agent  had  failed,  and  could  remit  him  only  five  gui- 
neas, which  were  enclosed  in  the  letter.  This  sum  the  harpies 
instantly  seized,  and  threw  their  unfortunate  victim  into  the 
dungeon  where  we  found  him,  and  where  he  had  languished 
ever  since. 

"  I  felt  my  blood  chill  with  horror  at  his  narrative,  and  in- 
terrupting him,  *  In  God's  name.  Sir,'  said  I,  <'  have  you  no 
friends,  is  there  not  one  to  whom  I  can  write  in  your  behalf  P 

<*  <My  name,'  said  he,  *  is  G — th.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  circumnavigations.  I  lived 
bat  by  my  profession,  and  have  done  so  from  my  infancy ;  I 
have  no  relations,  and  hardly  a  single  friend.  There  may  be 
those  who  would  hasten  to  extricate  me,  if  they  knew  my 
situation,  but  I  wish  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  it,  nor  can  1 
bear  to  apply  to  them.' 
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<<  Finding  all  our  entreaties  ineffectual,  in  endeaTOurinK  to 
ierve  him  by  writing  to  those  who  kni'w  him,  we  begged  he 
would  accept  of  our  aasistance  in  a  different  way,  and  leaving 
a  amall  doncition  with  him,  we  went  to  make  other  inquiries 
among  the  inhabitants.  They  all  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  good  character,  and  great  ability  in  his  profession;  every 
information  we  received  tended  to  confirm  his  own  assertions ; 
but  this  only  increased  our  astonishment,  to  6nd  that  in  so  large 
a  town  as  Haverford  West,  there  could  not  be  found  liberality 
enough  among  the  people,  to  save  a  gentleman  from  prison  for 
a  paltry  tavern-bill. 

**  Once  we  heard  he  had  made  his  escape.  A  deserter  was 
thrown  into  the  same  dungeon  with  him,  and  this  fellow 
effected  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  They  had  not  quitted 
their  prison  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  their  flight 
was  discovered,  and  the  iailer  rang  the  fire-bell  to  alarm  the 
town.  Mr.  G — th  and  the  deserter  were  then  in  one  of  the 
fields  near  the  town.  As  soon  as  they  heard  the  fire*bell  Mr. 
6 — ^th  fainted.  Overcome  with  weaknesn,  from  confinement, 
and  the  apprehension  of  being  retaken,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
his  companion.  Upon  this,  tlie  deserter  dragged  him  into  a 
ditch,  and  covering  themselves  with  some  new  hay  that  was 
in  the  field,  they  remained  concealed  until  the  morning,  when 
they  both  endeavoured  to  escape.  The  deserter  being  the 
strongest,  soon  got  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers ;  but  Mr. 
G — th,  uu  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  unable,  from  ex- 
cessive weakness,  to  proceed,  was  retaken  by  the  sheriff's 
oflBcers  about  twenty  miles  from  the  town.  As  soon  as  he 
perceived  them,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  upon  his  own 
life,  and  before  they  could  seize  him,  stabbed  himself  in  the 
side.  The  wound  proved  not  mortal,  and  he  recovered  to  un- 
dergo, what  he  dreaded  much  more,  the  horrors  of  his  prison. 

*^We  returned  to  him  again,  and  apologizing  for  the  mean- 
ness of  oui'  former  offer*  and  begged  we  might  improve  it. 
He  seemed  overcome  with  the  thoughts  of  having  found  a 
human  being  who  couJd  feel  for  his  ^^ituation.  Upon  farther 
conversation,  I  found  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  fellow 
collegian  of  mine,  and  with  his  whole  family.  He  said  he 
was  certain  of  having  the  command  of  a  vessel  if  he  could  be 
released ;  that  he  had  frequently  offered  to  compromise  with 
the  woman  who  imprisoned  him,  and  would  give  her  cent,  per 
cent,  for  her  money  until  it  was  paid,  if  she  would  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  profession.  The  inexorable  d—  1,  for  I  can- 
not now  think  of  a  worse  name  for  her,  had  refused  all  hii 
requests,  and  would  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  any  applica* 
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tioB  that  was  made  for  his  release.  The  origiaal  debt  did  not 
exceed  twenty  pounds,  but  bis  prosecutrix,  by  her  villanous 
mchinationa,  by  rascally  attorneys,  and  the  expenses  of  his 
imprisonment,  had  really  doubled  it.  It  was  not  until  eleven 
at  night  that  I  gave  over  my  inquiries  with  respect  to  Mr* 
6 — th ;  and  among  the  variety  of  questions  we  put  to  differ- 
ent people,  no  one  gave  him  an  ill  word,  but  all  were  unani« 
mous  in  encomiums  upon  him.  Thus,  in  a  hostile  country, 
surrounded  with  persecutors,  imprisoned,  and  in  debt,  he 
seemed  without  an  enemy.  Some  despaired  of  his  release, 
others  were  in  hopes  he  would  receive  his  liberty  at  the  as- 
sizes, as  a  society  of  gentlemen  had  promised  to  subscribe  for 
that  purpose. 

*'Te  Okntlembn  of  Havbrford  !  could  ye  not  find  one 
spark  of  pity  or  generosity  resident  among  ye  I  A  stranger  came 
tnd  feU  into  misfortunes,  and  was  there  not  one  Samaritan,  who 
would  visit  the  prison  of  the  wretched,  and  soften  the  iron  fet- 
ters of  his  bondage  ?  Yes,  one  there  was,  and  more  than  one, 
and  happy  must  they  feel  who  have  hitherto  supported  him  in 
his  captivity.  But  Ye  Alpermen  of  Haverford  !  for  it  is 
to  you  I  dedicate  these  effusions  of  my  soul — ^and  if  ever  your 
eyes  glance  upon  these  pagesof  my  work,  may  the  traces  of  my 
pen  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  and  penetrating  the  iron  folds 
around  them,  force  out  a  sentiment  of  contrition  and  remorse. 
What !  could  ye  not  spare  the  exuberance  of  one  feast  from 
your  gorgeous  appetites,  to  succour  a  bulwark  of  your  country 
— ^a  son  of  Neptune  /  Could  you  not  spare  the  price  of  one 
dinner,  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature  in  distress  ?  Oh  shame  ! 
shame  !  shame  upon  you.  Ye  Aldermen  of  Haverford  ! !  1 

** Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  benevolent  Howard!  what  a 
scope  for  his  philanthropy  would  have  been  offered,  had  he 
vittted  the  dungeon  at  Haverford.  He  is  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  virtues,  but  his  name  shall  be  immortal. 

Tl»  spiritt  of  tlie  good,  who  bead  from  lii|^h, 
WSde  o'«r  theie  earthl^  m«d«s,  thetr  mtrtud  e  je ; 
WImb  first  array'd  in  wtao's  purest  robe. 
They  nir  her  Howiird  tniTertiiig  the  globe ; 
Saw  roBDd  his  brows  her  ran  like  gloij  blaze 
In  arrowing  circles  of  unwearied  raye ; 
Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel  goest. 
And  ask'd  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest. 

Lores  of  the  Plaii(««    Canto  II.  p.  S6. 

"  I  never  felt  more  disposed  to  quit  any  place  than  Haver* 

ford.     The  thoughts  of  Mr.  G — th's  sufferings,  added  to  the 

filthiness  of  our  inn,  and  the  unwelcome  deportment  of  every 

yawning  countenance  we  met  upon  our  return  to  it,  so  preju- 
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diced  us  against  the  whole  town  that  we  ordered  horses  to  be 
in  readiness  before  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

*<  Creeping  into  my  miserable  sty,  for  I  could  not  be  guilty 
of  so  gross  a  compliment  as  to  call  it  a  bed-room,  I  endea- 
voured to  compose  myself  to  sleep.  The  sheets  stuck  to  my- 
back  with  dampness,  and  not  having  been  changed  since  the 
last  assizes,  contained  such  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  the  feet 
ef  my  predecessors  had  imported  from  the  floor,  that  i  was  de» 
termined  to  sit  up  the  whole  night.  The  thoughts  of  Mr. 
G — th  in  his  horrid  dungeon,  but  a  few  yards  from  me,  seemed 
to  reproach  me  for  my  discontent,  and  feeling  thankful  that  I 
was  out  of  their  clutches,  I  fell  asleep. 

'<  When  we  came  to  our  chaise  in  the  morning,  we  found 
four  horses  affixed  to  it,  whereas  we  had  ordered  but  two,  and 
an  impudent  scoundrel  at  the  door  insisting  upon  our  using 
them.  We  had  no  alternative,  we  must  either  obey  his  orders, 
or  remain  at  Haverford,  and  God  knows  with  what  alacrity  I 
chose  the  hsser  evil  to  avoid  the  greater.  -  Any  inconvenience 
was  better  than  staying  mtk  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  so  away 
we  drove,  execrating  the  whole  tribe,  and  fearful  lest  the  welU 
known  words,  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  addressed  a  crow  in 
the  Highlands,  should  be  made  applicable  to  us—  What,  have 
wingij  and  stay  here?^ 

The  following  is  his  description  of  a  blind  female  Harper 
at  Aberystwyth,  and  of  the  first  effect  of  the  native  music  of 
the  country  upon  his  feelings. 

*•  Here  we  had,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered  Wales, 
the  pleasure  of  heaijng  the  music  of  the  country,  in  its  pure 
state,  from  a  poor  blind  female  harper.  She  could  speak  no 
English,  nor  play  any  English  tunes,  except  Captain  Mackin^^ 
tosh  and  the  fVUite  Cockade.  There  was  so  much  native  sim- 
plicity in  her  appearance,  and  the  features  of  sorrow  were  so 
visible  in  her  countenance,  that  no  one  could  behold  her  un- 
moved. She  was  led  in  by  the  waiter,  dressed  after  the  style 
of  her  countrywomen,  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown,  and  a  hat 
of  black  beaver.  She  had  seated  herself  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  by  an  involuntary  motion,  I  drew  my  chair  close 
to  hers.  A  predilection  for  Welsh  music  would  alone  have 
disposed  me  to  listen  to  the  harp  ;  but  our  blind  minstrel,  with 
her  untaught  harmony,  called  forth  all  our  admiration,  and  atten- 
tion became  the  tribute  of  pity  When  she  touched  the  strings, 
she  displayed  all  the  execution  and  taste  of  the  most  refined 
master.  Her  mode  of  fingering  was  graceful,  light,  and  ele- 
gant ;  her  cadences  inexpressibly  sweet.  We  had  never  be-f 
fore  heard  such  tones  from  the  harp  ;  she  ran  through  all  the 
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mazes  of  Welsh  hannon/,  and  delighted  us  with  the  songs  of 
the  bards  of  old.  She  seemed  to  eelebrate  the  days  of  her 
forefathers,  and  fancy  led  me  to  interpret  the  tenor  of  her  me- 
lody. It  sang  the  fall  of  Llewellyn,  and  broke  forth  in  a  rapid 
tomultaous  movement,  expressive  of  the  battles  he  had  fought, 
and  the  laurels  be  had  won. 

'^  All  at  once  she  changed  the  strain ;  the  movement  be- 
came slow,  soft,  and  melancholy — it  was  a  dirge  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  slaughtered  bards,  the  departed  poets  of  other 
times.  An  air  was  introduced  after  a  momentary  pause,  which 
ribrated  upon  our  very  heartstrings.  With  trembling  bands, 
and  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  melody,  she  told  us  the  sad  tale  of 
her  own  distress.  She  sang  the  blessings  of  light,  and  por- 
trayed in  cadences  the  sorrows  of  the  blind. 

**  Without  any  support  but  ber  harp,  deprived  of  her  sight, 
friendless  and  poor,  she  had  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  strangers.  We  were 
tdd  that  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  decent  hvelihood  by  her 
talents  for  music  ;  nor  did  we  wonder  at  it,  for  who  can  refuse 
pity  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  when  the  voice  of  melody 
breaks  forth  in  its  behalf  ?" 
He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  fall  of  the  Monach  : 
"We  beheld  the  river  Monach  in  a  bold  convulsive  cataract 
between  the  mountains,  foaming  with  clamorous  fury  through 
a  chasm  of  the  solid  rock,  and  rushing  down  the  steep  abrupt 
of  a  prodigious  precipice,  roar  in  a  white  surf  at  our  feet, 
and  lose  itself  in  a  vast  basin  bclojr.  Enveloped  by  an  awful 
display  of  every  thing  that  can  add  majesty  and  grandeur  to 
the  features  of  nature,  the  spectator  is  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wild  assemblage  of  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  rocks, 
woods,  and  water. 

Prcteotiorcin  et  coDspieimiis  deum 
Per  inviM  rapes,  fcra  per  joga> 

CUvotqae  prsernptos,  soDantes 

later  equM,  Bemorurnqv*  aocteoi. 

Grat. 

"  After  having  feasted  our  eyes  with  the  view  of  this  head- 
long torrent,  we  ascended  by  our  guide's  direction,  and  were 
introduced  to  a  similar  scene  above  it.  From  this  second 
part  we  ascended  to  a  third,  and  so  on  to  a  fourth  and  a  fifth : 
for  this  fall  of  the  Monach  is  so  much  interrupted  and  broken, 
that  by  a  near  inspection,  as  you  ascend  from  the  bottom,  you 
are  shown  five  separate  cascades ,  which,  when  you  retire  to 
a  proper  distance,  at  a  particular  point  of  view,  appear  all 
united  into  one  stupendous  cataract.    We  were  conducted  to 
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thia  spot,  which  is  on  an  eminence^opposite  the  fall,  and  from 
whence  the  effect  of  this  cascade  is  superb.  The  bare  men- 
tion of  a  riyer,  precipitated  from  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet, 
conveys  an  idea  of  something  great,  of  something  unusually 
magnificent.  But  when  to  this  is  added  the  peculiar  wildnesB 
and  gigantic  features  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  the  fall 
of  the  Monach,  no  description  whatever  can  do  it  justice. 
Soon  after  its  descent,  it  runs  into  the  Rhyddol,  which  river 
also  displays  a  beautiful  cascade,  before  its  union  with  the 
Monach.  Several  brooks  and  smaller  streams  are  seen  falling 
firom  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  on  all  sides,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  valley  below.  Thus  we  seemed  surrounded 
by  waterfalls,  many  of  which  deserved  our  notice,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fall  of  the  Monach,  which  engrossed  our  whole 
attention." 

^'he  last  extract  from  this  work  shall  be  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  reader.  It  is  interesting  for  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  his  own  production,  as  well  as  for  the  prophetic  hope 
it  holds  out  of  better  efforts  in  the  same  career,  when  the  in- 
experience and  the  prejudices  of  youth  should  be  removed. 
It  was  written  when  he  was  setting  off  on  his  tour  to  Italy. 

*<  To  him,  therefore,  who  had  been  induced  from  motives 
of  candour  or  curiosity  to  mark  the  progress  and  termination 
of  my  rambles,  I  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Courteous  or  inquisitive  reader  !  if,  in  the  perusal  of  these 
pages  thy  brow  has  been  sullied  with  anger  or  contracted  by 
contempt,let  me  entreat  thee  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
it  I  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray  with  accuracy  a  variety  of 
scenes  in  no  small  extent  of  territory  ;  I  have  pointed  out 
every  object  which  I  deemed  worthy  of  thy  notice  :  I  have 
considered  thee  as  the  companion  of  my  travels,  and  have  given 
thee  the  fruits  of  my  labours  without  the  fatigue  or  expense 
of  acquiring  them. 

<*  It  would  be  impertinent  to  apologize  fur  present  deficiency 
oy  a  promise  of  future  improvement — else,  haply,  when  the 
nand  of  time  shall  remove  the  curtain  of  prejudice,  and  check 
the  sallies  of  inexperience,  I  may  hope  to  throw  aside  my 
anonymous  pen  and  assume  a  more  respectable  appearance. 
It  is  with  this  view  I  leave  my  present  work  to  its  fate,  and  go 
in  search  of  materials  for  a  more  important  superstructure. 
I  hasten  among  the  wider  regions  of  continental  domain  ;  to 
see  peace  expel  discord,  and  to  witness  the  downfall  of  anarchy ; 
to  behold  the  armies  of  nations  combined  in  restoring  serenity 
to  a  distracted  people :  to  behold  the  melancholy  condition  of 
a  country,  where  faction,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  multitudes, 
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has  fantastically  arrayed  herself  in  the  garb  of  liberty,  and 
like  the  arrogant  bird,  who  envied  the  meekness  and  beauty  of 
the  dove,  vainly  endeavours  by  assuming  a  borrowed  plumage 
to  hide  her  native  deformity.'' 

r  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  while  thia  work  was  in  the 
pfess,  Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself,  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  youthful  author : — 

**  I  have  a  work  in  the  press.  It  is  the  tour  we  made.  My 
Ikiends  encourage  me  to  hope  for  success.  Two  booksellers 
have  it  between  them.  It  will  make  two  volumes  octavo, 
with  platei^  in  aquatinta.  A  few  impressions  will  be  struck  off 
in  quarto.  The  first  edition  consists  of  1000  copies  only ;  if 
these  are  sold  off,  the  disposal  of  the  second  edition  remains 
with  me.  It  will  cost  them  \40L  :  so,  I  gave  them  the  first 
e^tion,  and  they  pay  all  expenses." 


CHAPTER  111. 

IJis  eii|ajfeBieiit  to  travel  with  Lord  Berwick— Tour  to  Italy— Hu  cmploymeotj  and 
acquremcota  there — Reiidetice  at  Naples— Projected  excursion  to  Sffjpt  and 
Greece — ^Haaf  y  ioumey  to  JTnii^lBnd  and  back-- Departure  from  Naples— Return  to 
England — Conclusion  of  the  Tour— Letters  on  Foreign  Trayel. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1791,  and  shortly  after  the 
close  of  his  journey,  we  find  him  balancing  between  the  pros- 
pect of  another  winter  at  f  lothfield  with  his  pupil,  and  the 
alternative  of  entering  into  holy  orders  with  an  immediate 
prospect  of  the  curacy  of  Uckfield,  which  had  been  served  by 
hb  elder  brother,  but  was  at  this  time  offered  to  him ;  and, 
certainly,  if  any  proposal  of  the  kind  could  have  tempted 
bim,  it  would  have  been  the  curacy  of  Uckfield,  where  all  that 
was  most  dear  to  him  in  life  was  assembled,  and  where  he  was 
always  anxious  to  take  up  his  abode  But,  as  he  was  not  at 
this  time  disposed  to  embrace  the  profession  of  the  church, 
he  did  not  hesitate  long ;  and  the  result  of  his  deliberation, 
with  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  founded,  will  be  best 
learned  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his  firiend  and  biographer, 
dated  October.  1791. 

«• Your  letter  came  most  welcome  to  me  ;  I  had  just 

been  framing  a  remonstrance  against  your  long  silence.  It 
was  not  my  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Tufton,  but  all  my  friends  cried 
•Qt  against  me,  and  said  it  would  be  madness  to  resign  a  cer- 
taia  emolument,  for  the  precarious  consequences  of  another 
F2 
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■qr  Idtcn  to  the  Ddkeof  Danct;  I 
caK,  oftflvd  to  lafcc  Mr.  Ti 
tehdttrfarl 

if  he  dU  BOt  apcrote  of  m^ 
thrj  vere,  voe  cfldreir  at  Lj» 
tp  hid  m  tMMMmtLt  iat  repeated 
viSag  if  he  Jcairal  iL  to 
dtkier  occopatKHi :  aad  dedkatiw  nfKif  w&elr  to  Mr.  TW- 
t0aPt  vdfare,  wo«!^  so  with  liss  to  aiiT  pot  ofthevtirid, 
^y  viih  Un  for  aoj  leaetii  of  line  vhaiertr.  Toa  hire 
how  BBch  the  doke  «»  pteasrd  with  anr  oflets.  He 
wrote  imnkeCBtelr.  recoestiz^ar  oi  iat  to  iiwiumi  with  his 
;  and  sud  tbat  he  was  faUr  feassbot  of  By  attrntioti  to 
and  that  mj  coocuct  vpoa  aH  oreawtis  ih  niaaili  tl  his 
adcDowkdfineiits.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  Bomenty  bat 
iwaDowin^  thb  fiae  pd,  jumped  into  the  aiaO  coach,  and 
reached  Uckfield  bj  four  o'clock  is  the  BMnnii^.  There  1 
knocked  them  all  op,  adjivted  ererj  thins;  bade  my  mother 
gDod-bye,  trareHed  ail  ni^t  again  to  Lord  Thanet^s,  sent  the 
dake  mj  final  determimtioD,  persoaded  Mr.  Charles  Tnfton 
to  accompany  ta^  and  here  we  are  asrain. 

«  E.  D.  C.^ 

But  before  this  resolotion  was  taken,  he  had  paid  a  risit  to 
his  motficr  at  Uckfield,  and  there,  with  has  wul  orerflow  of 
fiGal  kindncfs,  had  recoonted  to  her  the  wbcrie  story  of  his 
adf  entoresy  and  qiread  before  her  admiring  eyes  the  wcMiders 
of  art  and  nature  which  had  been  the  prodace  erf*  his  toar ; 
for,  it  may  be  obseired  here,  that  the  specimens  of  mineralogy 
which  he  gathered  in  this  jonmey,  formed  the  mideus  of  that 
eztensiTe  collection,  which  long  afterwards  furnished  the  sub- 
jects of  hu  academical  lectures  at  Cambrv^e.  A  scene  from 
this  visit  shall  be  described  in  his  sister's  words.  *'  The  ani- 
mated gaze,"  she  says,  <<  with  which  he  regarded  his  trea- 
sures froih  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  his  specimens  of  copper 
ort,  mnndic,  tie-  &c.  &c.,  corering  a  whole  long  dining-table, 
at  Ae  top  of  which  he  had  placed  his  delighted  mother,  and 
his  beloredand  invaluable  fiiend  and  counBcllor  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Courthope,  together  with  every  fiiend  and  acquaintance 
that  could  be  met  with,  in  the  surrounding  precincts ;  the 
long  and  original  droll  detail,  which  he  delivered  to  them,  of 
tH  his  adventures,  particularly  of  his  obtaining  one  worm- 
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eaten  leg,  from  the  many  that  had  been  sold  of  Shak^peare's 
ehair ;  &  woman's  loud  scream,  when  be  wrenched  k  from 
the  seat,  though  imable  to  refuse  the  liberal  ofier ;  the  kick  of 
tbe  hnshand  as  he  sent  her  head-over-heels  down  the  cellar 
stairs^  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  part  with  so  iaige  a  relic  ; 
the  anan  ! !  anan  ! !  of  the  neighbours,  may  well  be  remem* 
bered,  but  cm  never  be  described.'' 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  extracts  of  a  former  letter,  that 
Mr.  Tuftoa's  brother  accompanied  them  on  their  return  to 
HothfieU,  after  it  had  been  decided  that  the  connexion  should 
be  continued  through  the  winter,  and  this  gentleman  being 
d»ot  to  join  Lord  Thanet  in  Paris,  had  taken  Hothfield  in  his 
way ;  and  when  he  left  the  place  in  the  latter  end  of  October, 
tbe  two  friends  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  passing  orer 
widi  him  to  Calais.  It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Clarke  had  set 
Us  foot  on  foreign  ground,  and  how  delightful  were  the  sensa- 
tioDS  he  experienced,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
fmm  an  amusing  letter  to  his  mother  : 

«  Calais,  October  18.  1791. 

"Here  we  are!  Even  I  in  France.    Would  you  believe 
it?  I  have  found  my  father's  name  written  with  a  pen  upon 
the  frame  of  an  old  looking-glass.     The  date  is  almost  worn 
out,  but  a  rude  guess  makes  it  to  be,  December,  1772.     I 
am  half  dead  with  sea  sickness — ^twenty-four  hours  passage 
from  Dover.    Just  now  I  sent  for  Monsieur  Dessein,  and 
asked  him  if  he  remembered  Sterne.     He  speaks  broken  En- 
glish, and  I  worse  French,  so  you  may  suppose  what  an  edify- 
iflgtete-a*t^te  I  have  had  with  him.    When  I  arrived  I  was 
hdf-starved,  and  seeing  a  number  of  waiters  crowding  round 
me  with  <  Que  ttaulez  votu^  Monsieur  ?*  I  despatched  them  all 
fi)r  something  to  eat.     They  all  came  back  again,  'Etpar- 
donnez  rooi.  Monsieur,   que  voulez  vous?'  Beef!  and  be 
hanged  to  you !  said  I,  out  of  all  patience,  and  away  they 
flew,   saying,  *Mof^Dieu  I  en  veritit  mi  hr  Anglris  /'  Pre- 
sently in  comes  a  troop  of  'em  with   Dessein,  at  their  head, 
bringing  in  tea,  but  no  beef,  and  an  old  overgrown  hen,  by 
way  of  cold  chicken.     Aliens !  said  I,  portez  le  beff !  Mon- 
sieur Deasein  made  a  low  bow,  *Jfon  pas  beef^  Monsieur  ! 
la  votlo,  un  petU  pulUt  P  Un  petit  Turkey  cock  I  said  I ; 
Monneur  Dessein  bowed  again,  I  laughed,  and  got  over  the 
style.    Ton  will  think  me  mad  or  drunk,  so  I'll  wind  to  a 
close.    I  am  in  such  spirits,  I  cannot  write  sei^." 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Calais,  they  returned  to  Hothfield, 
where  they  spent  the  winter.    In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing 
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year,  1792,  when  Mr.  Clarke's  protracted  engagement  wiUi 
Mr.  TuftoD  waa  drawing  to  a  close,  he  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  seriously  towards  that  home,  which  had  ever  been 
his  pride  and  delight,  and  which  he  now  considered  as  likely 
to  furnish  under  the  repose  of  its  peaceful  roof,  the  best  means 
to  gratify  that  literary  passion,  which  l>egan  more  and^  more 
to  occupy  and  interest  his  mind.     Under  this  impression: he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  requesting  that  the  little  study  might  be 
prepared  for  him,  and  that  his  father's  table  and  high  backed 
chair,  objects  always  dear  to  his  recollection,  might  be  placed 
in  it  for  his  use.    Joyfully  were  these  directions  received, 
and  promptly  and  accurately  were  they  executed ;  nor  could 
any  thing  exceed  the  delight  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  at 
the  prospect  of  receiving  permanently  for  their  inmate  a  son 
and  brother  whom  they  so  fondly  loved,  and  in  whose  conver- 
sation and  pursuits  they  took  so  deep  an  interest:  but  for  this 
time  they  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.     Having  come 
to  London  in  the  spring  of  1792,  with  his  pupil,  of  whom  he 
was  about  to  take  his  leave,  in  consequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  latter  to  a  regiment,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
^  with  Lord  Berwick,  who  had  been  of  the  same  year  with  him 
in  College,  and  who  being  now  of  age,  proposed  that  Mr. 
Clarke  should  accompany  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend  to 
Italy.     The  offer  was  too  valuable  in  M  respects  to  be  re- 
fused ;  for,  however  pleasing  at  first  view  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  might  have  been  the  thought  of  his  sitting  down  at 
Uckfield  with  his  mother  and  sister,  the  project  was  much 
more  calculated  to  gratify  their  present  feelings  than  to  pro- 
mote his  future  advantage.     His  habits  were  not  duly  settled, 
nor  his  mind  sufficiently  stored  for  the  repose  he  sought 
(which  was  in  truth  only  a  temporary  want,^  nor  would  his 
circumstances  or  prospects  have  admitted  or  it.     But,  if  all 
this  bad  been  otherwise,  the  place  itself  was  in  no  respects 
calculated  for  such  a  scheme.     It  bad  neither  books  nor 
learned  society,  nor,  in  truth,  an}  materials  for  the  furtherance 
of  those  pursuits  to  which  his  inclinations  would  have  led  him. 
The  author  of  this  memoir  has  visited  him  several  times  in  this 
beloved  home ;  and  once  or  twice  has  seen  him  apparently 
fixed  there  for   an  indefinite  period.     On  these  occasions  it 
has  been  always  observed,  that  he  was  delightful  to  others, 
and  contented  and  happy  within  himself,  and  ever  with  some 
object  of  pursuit,  but  never  studious.     A  letter  to  his  friend 
will  explain  the  nature  of  Lord  Berwick's  oflfer,  and  the  rea^ 
•sons  assigned  for  his  closing  with  it. 
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'^  -; — Doomed  to  be  a  wanderer^  I  still  flutter  about,  un- 
certain whether,  or  not,  1  shall  ever  sit  down  in  peace. 
Efery  thing  is  changed — I  am  not  going  into  orders  — I  am 
not  going  to  be  Curate  of  Uckfield — but  I  am  going  to  be  ex- 
iled from  mj  country,  and  wander  I  know  not  where.  It  is 
now  about  a  fortnight,  since  Lord  Berwick  sent  to  beg  I  would 
let  turn  have  an  hours'  conversation  with  me.  The  purport  of 
thb  was,  that  I  would,  when  I  left  Tufton,  give  up  aU  my  pre- 
sent prospects,  and  accompany  him  in  a  tour  through  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  &c  and  be  with  him  about 
tiro  years.  He  will  pay  all  my  expenses.  1  laid  it  before  the 
Bishop  ol  Gloucester :  he  told  me  to  seize  the  offer,  without 
hesitation.  To  tell  you  all  the  trouble  I  have  had,  all  the  pain 
it  has  cost  my  mother,  to  be  separated  from  all  her  children, 
aod  a  long  et  ceteroj  would  take  me  several  hours.  I  have 
consented.  You  can't  wonder  at  it— -you  know  how  I  longed 
iH  my  life  to  see  Jurren  Partes^  settipg  asidt*  the  advantage  of 
the  connexion.  1  have  toiled  and  fietted,  entreated  and 
manoeuvred,  till  it  is  now  nearly  settled  that  Mr.  Tufton 
goes  with  us," 

Having  entered  upon  his  engagement,  Mr.  Clarke  immedi- 
ately set  about  preparations  for  the  journey.     But  as  Lord 
Berwick  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  in  Shropshire 
before  he  could  leave  Ehgland,  Mr.  Clarke  joined  him  at  At- 
tingham  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  remained  with  him  for 
nearly  a  month.     His  letters  at  that  time,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  magnificence  of  Lord  Berwick's  seat,  and  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country.     He  visited  aU  that  was  remarkable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  accompanied  his  friend  in  his  excursions 
to  Shrewsbury  and  other  places,  in  which  he  was  interested  ; 
and  lived  near  a  fortnight  with  the  mess  of  the  Shropshire  mili> 
tia,  in  which   Lord  Berwick  had  then  a  company.     These 
were  all  new  scenes  to  him,  and  seem  to  have  afforded  him 
considerable  pleasure      About  the  middle  of  July,  1792,  their 
preparations  being  all  completed,  and  the  correction  of  bis 
work,  now  in  the  press,  being  intrusted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
frieDd  (Mr.  now  Archdeacon  Wrangham, )  they  set  out  upon 
their  intended  tour.     They  made      ckfield  in  their  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  Mr.  Clarke  with  an  opportunity  of 
taking  leave  of  his  family  ;  and  after  spending  two  days  at 
that  place  they  proceeded  to  Dover,  and  embarked  there  for 
Ostend.     It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that,  of  this 
tour,  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  is  indebted  for  so  many  valuable 
acquisitions  to  his  knowledge,  and  so  essential  an  improve- 
ment of  his  taste,  the  accounts  which  remain  to  US|  are  in 
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some  respects  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished.  They 
consist  of  a  journal  and  a  few  letters.  The  journal,  which 
begins  at  Turin,  is  not  continued  regularly  till  after  his  arriroi 
at  Naples ;  from  that  time,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  particular, 
and  has  no  important  breaks  or  interruptions;  and,  had  the 
substance  of  it  been  prepared  and  published  by  himself,  soon 
after  his  return,  as  was  once  intended,  before  the  ground  had 
been  occupied  by  others,  and  while  the  incidents  and  objects 
he  describes  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  that  extensive 
circle  of  his  countrymen  whom  his  talents  and  kindness  had  at- 
tached to  him  in  Italy,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  favourable  reception.  But  now,  when  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years  has  borne  away  with  them  the  great  majority  of 
the  persons  connected  with  these  travels,  and  even  to  the  sur- 
vivors must  have  diminished  the  interest  which  they  would 
have  once  inspired ;  when  almost  every  object  he  notices  has 
been  accurately  examined  and  described  by  many  accom- 
plished travellers  since  ;  it  would  require  nothing  less  than 
the  happiest  touches  of  his  own  pen  to  make  such  a  journal  at- 
tractive throughout  to  the  puhlic  of  the  present  day  ;  more 
especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  during  this  period,  the 
process  of  his  improv<'ment  was  only  going  on,  and  that 
the  observations  rer  onled  by  him  must  of  course  be  of  very 
different  degrees  of  nAerit.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  make  such  extracts  only  from  the 
journal  as  may  appear  to  possess  in  themselves  any  superior 
interest,  or  to  throw  light  upon  his  character  or  pursuits. 
With  his  letters  a  similar  course  will  be  pursued ;  they  are  in- 
deed loosely  and  hastily  written,  and  in  ho  respect  to  be 
compared  with  his  later  productions  of  the  same  kind ;  but 
they  contain  some  fair  specimen*  of  his  talent  for  descrip- 
tion and  some  nice  touches  of  character  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
when  connected  with  the  journal,  they  will  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  much  more  agreeably  thnn  any  narrative  which  could 
have  been  framed  from  them.  His  best  letters  of  this  period, 
which  were  written  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  are  probably  no  longer  in  existence. 

Italy  was  the  principal  object  of  the  travellers ;  and  their 
plan  was  to  pass  into  that  country  by  Mount  Cenis  and  Turin. 
But  as  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  French  territory^  which 
was  then  agitated  throughout  by  the  paroxysm  of  its  ferocious 
revolution,  they  determined  to  take  the  route  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  Cologne,  and  then  ascending  the  Rhine  to 
Schaffhausen,  to  pass  from  thence  through  Switzerland  and 
Geneva,  into  Piedmont.     It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  thev 
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vere  driven  from  the  latter  part  of  this  design.  Mr.  Clarke's 
first  letter  to  his  mother  is  dated,  Sept.  9,  1 792,  from  Spa;  it 
developes  the  plan  of  their  journey,  and  affords  an  amusing 
9pe<dmen  of  his  inexperience  as  a  continental  trareller. 

Spa,  SepL  9,  1702. 

" We  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  and  then  proceed  to 


la  Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  and  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
throiif^  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Mayence^  Francfort,  &c. 
fcc.  to  Che  great  fall  of  the  Rhine  near  SchaffhaHsen ;  we 
then  enter  Switzerland,  and  proceed  through  Berne  and  Lau* 
sanne  to  Geneva — from  Geneva  we  go  to  Turin,  where  we 
shall  remain  till  we  are  perfect  in  the  French  language,  and 
if  possible  in  the  Italian.  After  we  have  acquired  these,  and 
a  few  little  improvements  in  fencing,  dancing,  &c.  we  set  out 
upon  our  tour.  Lord  B  says  he  shall  not  consider  himself 
as  travelling  in  earnest  until  he  leaves  Turin,  when,  if  possi- 
ble, we  shall  make  a  complete  tour  of  Europe.  He  has 
sent  for  a  phaeton  from  London,  and  is  going  to  purchase  four 
Hack  horses  to  run  in  \U  which  I  am  to  drive.  I  should  now 
be  as  happy  as  any  man  can  be,  if  I  could  but  diffuse  a  little 
joy  among  the  dear  friends  I  left  behind.  The  thoughts 
if  what  they  may  want,  and  they  may  feel,  throws  a  cold 
damp  over  every  comfort  1  have.  Perhaps  I  may  now  be 
laying  a  foundation  for  their  future  welfare  ;  God  grant  that  it 
nay  be  so,  and  that  no  intervening  mischief  may  interrupt  the 
nsing  prospect  before  me,  and  imbitter  the  time  to  come. 
Let  me  know  the  success  of  my  little  work,  and  what  the  re- 
viewers say  of  it,  whether  good  or  bad,  word  for  word." 

The  next  letter  is  dated,  Turin,  Oct.  15th,  1792. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in 

being  safely  lodged  within  the  walls  of  this  city,  after  all  the 
dangers'and  difficulties  we  have  passed.  Every  species  of 
obstacle  intervened  to  prevent  our  progress— armies  met  be- 
fore us — ^rivers  and  lakes  swelled  to  overwhelm  us — mountains 
rose  before  us — deserts  bewildered  us — nay,  even  our  own 
servants,  from  motives  as  yet  unknown,  formed  projects  to 
retard  us — yet  here  we  at  last  safely  moored  in  the  capital  of 
the  dominions  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

**  I  think  my  last  letter  to  you  was  from  Spa ;  since  that 
time  we  have  seen  much  and  done  more.  We  proceeded  up 
die  banks  of  the  Rhine  through  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and 
Francfort,  peaceably  to  Heidelburg.  At  Francfort  we  were 
present  at  the  largest  fair  in  all  Europe,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
worth  seeing  as  the  annual  fairs  at  Cambridge.     At  Heidel- 
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harg  we  bad  tbe  old  story  of  the  great  tim  and  CharlemagBe, 
and  were  highly  delightdl  with  the  old  lact^uey  Antoine,  who 
prevailed  on  me  to  scrawl  some  nonsense  m  his  album.  As 
we  approached  the  confines  of  France,  the  road  all  the  way 
was  crowded  with  soldiers  ;  from  Friburg  to  Basle,  the  Prince 
de  Conde's  armies  filled  every  village  and  every  town.  It 
was  then  expected  that  they  would  cross  the  Rhine  in  three 
days  ;  baggage  wagons  and  flat-bottomed  boats  filled  all  the 
avenues  of  the  turnpike  roads ;  and  horses  became  so  scarce, 
diat  the  poor  farmer's  oxen  were  pressed  to  serve  the  carriages 
that  came  pout  When  we  were  at  Basle  the  inhabitants  were 
hourly  in  expectation  of  being  besieged ;  all  the  women  left  the 
town,  the  French  emifrrants  lay  within  three  miles  on  one  side, 
the  patriot  camp  within  two  mileA  on  the  other  ,  I  went  to  see 
both,  and  very  near  got  killed  in  a  scuffle  among  the  demo- 
crats — ^but  this  is  too  long  to  tell  now.  When  we  entered 
Switzerland,  all  the  country  was  rising  under  arms  and  flock- 
ing to  defend  Basle ;  before  we  got  to  Bonn,  we  heard  that 
the  French  had  taken  Chamberry,  that  the  passage  over  Mount 
Cenis  was  shut,  and  that  the  patriots  were  at  the  gates  of  Ge- 
neva :  what  to  do  we  did  not  know  :  but  resolved  to  go  to 
Lucerne,  cross  the  lake  there,  and  afterward  make  an  attempt 
to  cross  that  tremendous  ridge  of  mountains  which  divide 
Italy  from  Switzerland.  A  volume  would  not  tell  you  our  ad- 
ventures and  hair-breadth  scapes  in  performing  this  exploit, 
Our  carriages  were  drawn  by  oxen  and  peasants  over  high 
mountains  of  snow,  where  no  European  had  ever  dreamed  of 
meeting  a  carriage  before,  among  precipices,  rocks,  torrents, 
and  cataracts.*  The  mountaineers  beheld  us  with  astonish- 
ment, the  children  ran  away  from  us,  and  the  men  could  not 
be  kept  from  tbe  wheels,  insomuch  that  they  broke  the  blinds 
of  Mr.  Tufton's  carriage  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the  inside. 
At  one  place  where  we  stopped,  the  village  ansembled  to  salute 
'  the  Prince  of  fValeSy^  because  they  happened  to  see  on  the 
inside  of  one  of  our  trunks — *H.  Mortimer^  trunkmaker  to  kU 
Majesty  and  the  Prmee  of  fValeeJ  At  another  place,  they  said 
we  were  the  noblemen  who  had  killed  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  were  escaping  into  Italy.  At  last  half  dead,  and  quite 
satisfied  with  Quixotism,  we  reached  Bellinzona,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  here  we  are,  in  Turin,  alive  and 
like  to  live. 


*  Th«  piMuce  here  deMribcd  is  tiiat  of  the  St.  Gothtrd,  which  at  this  time  wu 
much  more  dimoiilt  Uian  it  it  tt  prcteat. 
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**  The  whole  continent  at  present  seems  a  scene  of  uni- 
versal hostility,  and  even  Italy,  which  promised  to  be  the  las( 
country  which  would  suffer  from  French  anarchy,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  follow  the  example  there  offered.  The  poor  King 
of  Sardinia,  old  and  worn  out  with  care,  sees  his  country 
rise  in  confusion  all  around  him.  We  were  presented  to  him 
yesterday." 

Having  now  brought  the  subject  af  this  memoir  to  Turin» 
where  his  own  journal  commences,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
shortly,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  the  general  course 
of  his  employments,  and  the  nature  of  bis  acquirements,  during 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  Italy.     It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  a  passion  for  travelling  had  early  taken  possession 
af  his  mind,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  strvns^i  and  influence  of  this  passion,  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own  ;  and,  fortunately,  such  present  them- 
selves to  ottf  notice  in  a  little  work  which  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter,  written  by  him  only  a  few  months  after  his  return 
from  Italy.     ''An  unbounded  love  of  travel  influenced  me  at 
a  very  early  period  of  my  life.     It  was  conceived  in  infancy, 
and  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave.     When  1  reflect 
upon  the  speculations  of  my  vouth,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  a  passion,  which,  predommating  over  every  qiotive  of  in- 
terest and  every  tie  of  affection,  urges  me  to  press  forward 
and  to  pursue  inquiry,  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ocean  and 
the  desert.     Sometimes,  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  I  am  weak 
enough  to  imagine,  that  the  map  of  the  world  was  painted  in 
the  awning  of  niy  cradle,  and  that  my  nurse  chaunted  the 
wanderings  of  pilgrims  in  her  legendary  lullabies.**  To  a  mind 
thos  panting  for  foreign  climes,  and  glowing  with  all  the 
warmth  of  poetic  imagery,  it  was  no  smadl  subject  of  triumph 
to  have  passed  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  to  tread  in  the 
paths  which  had  been  hallowed  in  his  eyes  by  the  footsteps  of 
Addison  and  Gray.   But  this  was  only  a  part  of  his  enjc^ment. 
The  country  which  he  had  entered,  abounded  in  scenes  and 
objects,  calculated,  above  all  others,  to  awaken  every  pleasing 
association  connected  with  his  early  studies,  and  to  gratify  his 
prevailing  taste.     The  precious  remains  of  itntiquity  dispersed 
throughout  Italy,  the  fine  specimens  of  modem  art,  the  living 
wonders  of  nature,  of  which  even  the  descriptions  he  had  read> 
or  the  faint  resemblances  he  had  seen,  had  been  sufficient  to 
Idadle  his  enthusiasm,  were  now  placed  before  his  eyes,  and 
sdmutted  to  his  contemplation  and  inquiry ;  nor  were  the 
springs  and  resources  of  his  own  mind  unequal  to  the  eicite- 
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ment  which  was  thus  powerfully  acting  upon  them.    All  those 
higher  qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  exerted, 
or  held  as  it  were  in  abeyance,  were  now  completely  developed 
and  brought  into  constant  and  vigorous  action.     At  no  period, 
even  of  his  subsequent  life,  does  he  seem  to  have  exerted  him- 
self with  more  spirit  or  with  better  effect.     He  made  large 
and  valuable  additions  to  his  stock  of  historical  knowledge, 
both  ancient  and  modern.     He  applied  himself  so  effectually 
to  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  as  to  be  able  in  a  short 
time  to  converse  fluently,  and  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 
acquirement  and  information  in  both :    and,  what  was  less 
to  be  expected,  by  dint  of  constant  and  persevering  references 
to  those  classical  authors,  whose  writings  have  contributed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  illustrate  the  scenery  or  the  an- 
tiquities of  Italy,  he  made  greater  advances  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  than  he  had  done  before,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
education.     He  studied  with  great  attention  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  arts,  and,  more  particulaily,  of  the  different 
schools  of  painting  in  Italy;  reading  carefully  the  best  authors, 
conversing  frequently  \^'ith  the  most  intelligent  natives,  and 
then  with  all  the  advantages  of  bis  .own  good  taste  and  dis- 
cernment, comparing  the  results  of  his  inquiries  with  those 
of  his  own  actual  observation.     By  these  means  he  laid  in  a 
stock  of  materials  for  conversation  and  reflection,  which, 
treasured  in  his  retentive  memory,  never  wasted  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  bow  ex- 
tensive, and  at  the  same  time  how  particular  this  knowledge 
was :  there  was  scarcely  a  picture  of  any  eminence  in  Italy, 
or  a  statue  either  ancient  or  modern,  with  the  merits  and  his- 
tory of  which  he  was  not  acquainted  ;  and  though  he  never 
visited  a  second  time  that  country,  the  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  as  fresh  and  lively  to  the  very  last,  as  if 
they  had  been  of  yesterday.     Nor  was  his  attention  less  pow- 
erfully attracted  towards  those  rich  treasures  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  country,  or  the 
industry  of  collectors  daily  presented  to  him.     Vesuvius,  with 
all  its  various  phenomena  and  productions,  was  his  particular 
study  and  delight.     He  was  the  historian  and  the  guide  of  the 
mountain,  to  every  intelligent  and  distinguished  Englishman, 
who  came  to  Naples  during  his  stay;  and  connecting,  as  he 
did,  a  considerable  degree  of  science  and  philosophy,  with  all 
the  accurate  local  knowledge,  and  nliore  than  the  spirit  and 
adroitness  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  native  guides,  his 
assistance  was  as  eagerly  sought  after  as  it  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  his  coun^ymen.     He  made  a  large  collection  of 
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Tases  and  medals,  many  of  which  have  since  found  their  way 
into  difierent  cabinets  of  Europe  ;  and  besides  numerous  va- 
luable additions. which  he  made  to  his  own  specimens  of  mi- 
nerals, he  f(H*med  several  complete  collections  of  Italian  mar- 
bles and  volcanic  products  for  bis  friends..  With  his  own 
hands  he  constructed  models  of  the  most  remarkable  temples 
and  other  interesting  objects  of  art  or  nature  in  Italy ;  and 
one  particularly  of  Vesuvius,*  upon  a  great  scale,  of  the 
materials  of  the  mountain,  with  such  accuracy  of  outline  and 
justness  of  proportion,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best  ever  produced  of  the  kind  either  by  foreigner 
or  native.  These  things  he  did,  and  much  more,  within  an 
interrupted  space  of  two  years,*during  which,  as  it  appears 
from  his  journal,  so  many  of  hie  hours  were  placed  by  his  own 
good  nature  at  the  disposal  of  his  countrymen  in  their  literary 
or  philosophical  inquiries ;  so  many  others  were  dedicated  as 
a  matter  of  duty  to  Lord  Berwick  and  his  concerns,  and  so 
many  more  were  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  apd  to 
those  active  amusements  which  our  countrymen  usually  as- 
semble around  them  whenever  they  take  up  their  abode  toge- 
ther, and  for  whieh  the  fine  cliioate  of  Italy  is  so  well  adapted,* 
that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprbe  to  learn,  that  he  was  able 
to  do  so  much  for  himself.  Nor  will  this  surprise  be  lessened, 
when  it  is  known  that  besides  his  journal,  he  left  behind  him 
a  great  number  of  manuscripts  connected  with  this  tour ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  some  maps  of  his  own  con- 
struction, catalogues  of  several  collections  of  books  and  na« 
toral  history,  and  a  long  memorial,  in  the  form  of  letters,  ad- 
^dressed  to  young  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  upon  the 
proper  objects  of  study  in  travels.  If  it  should  be  inquired, 
by  what  pecuUar  advantages  he  was  able  to  effect  all  this,  it 
may  be  said;  first,  by  an  excellent  constitution,  which  he 
never  spared  or  managed,  pursuing  his  objects  unremittingly, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  at  times  appearing  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  common  wants  of  nature,  particularly  of  rest  and 
sleep ;  secondly,  by  the  faculty  which  he  possessed  iii  an  emi- 
nent degree  of  concentrating  all  the  force  of  his  mind  upon 
the  subjects  which  occupied  it,  and  thereby  rendering  the 
impressions  almost  indelible :  thirdly,  by  the  admirable  tact 
he  at  all  time^  showed  in  discovering  at  once  whatever  sa- 
voured of  genius  or  talent  in  the  minds  of  others,  coupled 
with  the  ready  access  which  his  own  candour  and  ingenuity 


*  This  model  itjiow  at  Lord  Berwick's  seat  at  Attingham. 
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always  gave  him  to  mutual  information  and  confidence ;  and, 
lastly,  by  the  extreme  quickness  with  which  he  appropriated 
(but  always  in  the  fairest  manner  and  with  the  most  ample 
acknowledgments)  whatever,  either  in  hooka  or  conversation, 
had  the  slightest  tendency  to  throw  light  upon  the  objects  of 
his  pursuits.  To  this  may  be  addled  the  power  he  possessed 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  exciting  the  faculties  of 
others.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  society  and  induence,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  the  worst 
corrupter  of  science,  stagnation.  Wherever  he  was,  the 
waters  were  sure  to  be  troubled ;  and  whether  the  virtues  de- 
rived from  them  were  seized  by  himself  or  others,  it  mattered 
little  to  him,  provided  the  process  of  information  were  going 
on.  This  will  account  in  some  measure  for  the  fact,  that 
with  him  much  society  was  compatible  with  much  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  travelling,  which  is  generally  an  interruption 
to  the  studies  of  other  men,  was  in  truth  the  great  excite- 
ment, the  support,  and  the  instrument  of  his. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  Their  intended  stay  at 
Turin  was  considerably  shortened  by  the  state  of  disquiet 
*  which  actually  reigned  there,  and  the  expectation  of  still 
greater  disturbances  which  appeared  to  be  impending  over 
&e  city,  from  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution*  the 
march  of  whose  principles  in  the  crowded  cities  of  Ittfly, 
seemed  to  be  more  alanning,  than  that  of  its  armies  on  the 
frontiers.  The  good  old  king,  then  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
to  whom  they  were  presented  immediately  after  their  arrival, 
lamented  to  them  in  the  most  ingenuous  and  pathetic  ternas, 
the  ruin  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  both  the  morals  and 
the  institutions  of  the  people,  and  his  own  inability  to  resist 
it.  For  himself,  he  said,  bowed  down,  as  he  was,  with  the 
weight  of  years,  he  had  no  anxiety ;  but  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try, which  he  loved,  was  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  him ;  and  were  it  possible  for  any  sacrifices  of  his  to  re- 
store peace  and  serenity  to  the  state,  he  would  gladly  die  a 
thousand  deaths  to  effect  it.  Some  blood  had  already  been 
shed  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  a  popular  insurrection ; 
and  the  rumours  from  the  country,  where  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  monarch  was  less  felt,  became  every  day  more  and 
more  alarming.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Trevor,  they  determined 
to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  some  southern  city  of  Italy, 
more  remote  from  the  focus  of  these  troubles,  where  they 
might  hope  to  find  equal,  if  not  greater,  facility  for  their  im- 
provement in  the  language,  with  a  prospect  ot  more  repose  to 
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profit  bj  it  Accordingly,  they  left  Turin  about  the  middle  of 
the  month;  and,  pursuing  the  same  route  which  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Gray,  they  passed  through 
Nori  to  Genoa ;  there  they  were  tempted  to  remain  about  a 
fortnight,  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  palaces,  and  the  profusion  of  its  marble  statues 
and  ornaments.  From  Grenoa  they  returned  to  Novi,  and 
then  crossing  part  of  the  spacious  plain  of  Lombardy  to  Pia- 
cenza,  they  passed  through  Parma  to  Bologna,  where  they 
remained  a  week,  occupied  with  the  paintings  and  churches 
wUch  usually  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  in  that  place. 
From  Bologna  they  proceeded  to  the  Apennines,  which  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  pass  in  fine  weather;  and,  descend- 
ing into  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Duke,  they  proceeded 
ioimediately  to  Florence.  This  city,  notwithstandmg  its  nu- 
merous attractions,  of  which  Mr.  Clarke  speaks  with  great 
rapture,  did  not  upon  this  occasion  detain  them  long :  for  it 
appears  from  his  journal  that  very  early  in  November  they 
arrived  at  Rome,  having  passed  through  Sienna  and  Viterbo 
without  stopping.  From  Rome,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  a  letter  to 
ki3  mother,  of  which  the  following  is  ait  extract. 

"  ROHK,  Deo.  6th,  VH. 

« What  a  tract  of  country  intervenes  to  divide  us  ! 

and  yet  it  is  not  the  distance  which  makes  me  feel  so  far  re- 
nu)Ted  from  you,  it  is  the  state  of  suspense  which  1  am  kept 
ia  with  regard  to  your  welfare.     lean  get  no  letters  from 
England ;  I  have  written  many  to  you  and  to  my  friends,  but 
I  receive  no  answer  to  any  of  them.     When  I  was  at  Turin, 
I  received  those  letters  you  sent  to  Bruxelles ;  since  that  time, 
I  am  as  ignorant  of  English  affairs  as  if  I  had  been  with  Bruce 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.     Some,  I  fear,  have  been 
idle,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  not  forget  me,  and  therefore  I 
fear  those  daemons  the  domocrats  have  intercepted  your  let- 
ters, and  made  use  of  them  to  set  fire  to  the  German  villages. 
Lord  Berwick  is  employing  Angelica  KauiTman  io  painting, 
and  I  am  now  selecting  passages  from  the  poets  for  her  to 
paint  for  his  house  at  Attingham.     He  has  left  me  to  follow 
my  own  taste  in  painting  and  sculpture.     I  have  ordered  tor 
Imn  two  superb  copies  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  and  the  Bel- 
Tedere  Apollo,  as  large  as  the  originals ;  they  will  coU  near 
lOOOi.     In  painting,  I  have  selected  two  passages  from  Eu- 
ripides, to  be  executed  by  Grignon ;  Freedom,  from  Chattcr- 
lon's  Ode.  by  Angelica  Kaufiman;  his  portrait,  and  another 
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•ilegporieal  paintingi  by  the  same  artist.  The  sculptare  will 
be  ezcuted  by  an  English  artist,  in  marble  brought  from  Car- 
rara. My  time  has  been  taken  up  in  visking  all  the  artists, 
for  we  have  been  here  three  weeks  comparing  their  works, 
and  in  taking  the  opinions  of  the  oldest  and  best  judges— ex* 
cept  where  it  was  mere  party  matter,  and  then  I  ventured  to 
act  from  my  own  opinion.  One  thing  I  pride  myself  upon,  and 
that  is,  that  I  have  hitherto  kept  him  from  meddling  with  anti- 
quities, and  that  I  have  almost  cured  myself  of  all  my  own  folly 
in  that  way,  by  observing  the  wonderful  system  of  imposition 
and  villany  that  is  practised  here  upon  poor  John  Bidl  every 
hour  in  the  day.  The  greatest  of  these  Romans  carry  cheat- 
ing to  such  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that  it  becomes  a  science ; 
but  in  baking  legs,  arms,  and  noses,  they  really  surpass  belief. 
The  shop  of  an  antiquarian  here  reminds  me  of  an  almanack 
I  have  seen  in  England — where  one  finds  a  list  of  k^s^  thighs^ 
toeSfJbigerBf  &c.  adapted  for  every  day  in  the  week.  Indeed 
Rome  has  been  so  long  exhausted  of  every  valuable  relic,  that 
it  is  become  necessary  to  institute  a  manufactory  for  the  fabri* 
cation  of  such  rubbish  as  half  the  English  nation  come  in 
search  of  every  year.  Our  banker  here  is  an  Englishman — 
he  represents  our  ambassador,  for  there  is  none  at  Rome  ;  he 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  giving  bis  countrymen  good  ad- 
vice, at  the  rate  of  SOOOZ.  per  cent.  The  other  day  he  took 
me  into  his  museum  and  begged  I  would  purchase  the  nine 
muses  and  Apollo  for  Lord  Berwick ;  cheap  as  dirt !  says  he, 
they  are  going  at  SOOl.  and  the  empress  of  Russia  once  of- 
fered me  1000/.  I  turned  the  joke  sadly  against  him  the  next 
evening  at  Mrs.  H.'s,  by  proposing  a  subscription  to  be  set 
on  foot  for  his  brown  bob'toig  to  succeed  Lord  Balmerino^/t 
head  upon  Temple^bar,  He  has  not  forgiven  this,  for  this 
morning  he  gave  a  grand  breakfast  to  the  prince,  and  we 
were  excluded  from  the  general  invitation.'* 

The  time  they  remained  at  Rome,  not  more  than  four 
weeks,  although  diligently  and  actively  employed,  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  furnish  Mr.  Clarke  with  the  means  of  giving  even 
a  rapid  sketch  of  a  city  which  has  been  justly  described  as 
comprising  within  its  circuit,  amusement  and  interest  enough 
for  years.  But  he  was  too  wise  to  attempt  it;  he  was  more 
anxious  at  that  period  to  see,  and  to  learn  from  others,  than 
to  record  his  own  observations  and  opinions :  and  he  frankly 
declared  that  such  was  the  variety  of  objects  and  circum- 
stances wl)ich  crowded  upon  his  mind  during  this  mcmth,  that 
he  had  not  time  even  to  note  them  in  his  journal;  ihey  were 
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oot  ioit,  howeyer,  either  lo  himself  or  his  friends,  for  many 
interestbig  notices  of  this  city  are  found  dispersed  throughout 
luB  works ;  and  still  more  frequent  allusions  to  them  were 
brought  forward  in  his  cooTersation. 

Our  travellers  left  Rome  aboqf  the  first  of  December,  and 
after  a  safe  and  agreeable  journey  of  two  days,  arrived  at  Na» 
pies ;  in  which  delightful  city,  or  in  its  still  more  delightful 
esrirons,  they  remained  for  nearly  two  years,  occasionally 
mting  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  the  season  invited,  or  agreeable 
opportunities  occurred.  For  the  first  six  months  of  his  resi- 
dence at  this  place,  viz.  from  the  early  part  of  Dec.  1792, 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  till  the  middle  of  June,  1794,  Mr. 
Clarke  seems  to  have  kept  no  journal  of  his  proceedings ; 
nor  does  there  appear  among  his  papers  even  so  much  as  a 
memorandum  for  his  own  use ;  but,  judging  from  his  subse- 
quent statements,  he  seems  to  have  been  occupied  properly 
enough,  partly  in  studying  the  language,  and  partly  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  remarkable  places  and  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  characters  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  live.  From  the 
middle  of  June,  however,  bis  time  is  regularly  accounted  for; 
and  to  his  journal  of  this  period,  in  conjunction  with  the  let* 
ters,  the  reader  will  be  referred  for  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  till  his  return  to  England  :  with  this  cau- 
tion only,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole,  that  whatever 
statements  or  conjectures  connected  with  philosophical  or 
scientific  subjects  may  appear  in  them,  must  be  considered 
only  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  judgment  at  the  time,  and  not  as  pledging  him  per- 
manently to  opinions,  some  of  which  were  in  fact  superseded, 
and  others  modified  by  the  results  of  his  maturer  inquiries  in 
his  later  life. 

<<  June  12, 1793.^ — I  made  my  twelfth  expedition  to  Vesu- 
vius, and  my  third  to  the  source  of  the  lava,  in  company  with 
Sir  John  and  Lady  L.  and  a  large  party.  The  day  was  ex- 
cessively hot,  the  thermometer,  which  all  the  month  of  March 
and  April  had  vibrated  from  50  to  60,  now  stood  at  78.  A 
Sirocco  wind  added  to  the  closeness  of  the  air,  and  rendered 
our  excursion  tedious  and  difficult.  .  We  dined  at  the  Her- 
mitage, and  then  proceeded  up  the  mountain.     Mrs.  H 

had  hysteric  fits  at  the  second  crater,  owing  to  the  great  power 
of  the  sua  and  over-fatigue ;  nevertheless,  she  reached  the 
source  of  the  lava,  and  was  very  near  killed  by  a  lai:ge  stone 
from  the  crater  that  flew  by  her  like  a  wheel.    The  guides 
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were  with  reason  astonished  at  our  females,  since,  excepting 
a  few  Englishmen  who  had  accompanied  me  this  year,  no 
person,  either  male  or  female,  had  been  known  to  visit  the 
source  of  a  stream  of  lava  while  in  an  active  state. 

*Mt  was  in  the  month  of  Sebruary  that  1  went  with  a  party 
to  tiie  source  of  the  lava  for  the  first  time,  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  in  which  the  lava  proceeded  from  the  volcano  that 
created  it.     I  conducted  Lady  P.  to  the  second  crater,  and 
then  we  proceeded  by  ourselves.     I  found  the  crater  in  a 
very  active  state,  .throwing  out  volleys  of  immense  stones 
transparent  with  vitrification,  and  such  showers  of  ashes  in- 
volved in  thick  sulphurous  clouds,  as  rendered  any  approach 
to  it  extremely  dangerous.    We  ascended  as  near  as  possible, 
and  then  crossing  over  to  the  lava  attempted  to  coast  it  up  to 
its  source.     This  we  soon  found  was  impossible,  for  an  un- 
fortunate wind  blew  all  the  smoke  of  the  lava  hot  upon  us, 
attended  at  the  same  time  with  such  a  thick  mist  of  minute 
ashes  from  the  crater,  and  such  fumes  of  sulphur,  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  bcioi^  suffocated.     In  this  perplexity,  1  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton^ 
and  proposed  immediately  crossing  the  current  of  liquid  lava 
to  gain  the  windward  side  of  it,  but  felt  some  fears  owing  to 
the  very  liquid  appearance  the  lava  there  had  so  near  its 
source.     All  my  companions  were  against  the  scheme,  and 
while  we  stood  deliberating,  immense  fragments  of  stone  and 
Imge  volcanic  bombs,  that  had  been  cast  out  by  the  crater, 
but  which  the  smoke  had  prevented  lis  from  observing,  fell 
thick  about  us,  and  toiled  by  us  with  a  velocity  that  would 
Imve  crushed  any  of  us,  had  we  been  in  their  way.     I  found 
we  must  either  leave  our  present  spot  or  expect  instant  death ; 
therefore  covering  my  face  with  my  hat,  I  rushed  upon  the 
lava  and  crossed  over  safely  to  the  other  side,  having  my  boots 
only  a  little  burnt  and  my  hands  scorched.     Not  one  of  my 
companions  however  would  stir,  nor  could  any  persuasion  of 
mine  avail  in  gettin<^  a  sin^Ie  guide  over  to  me.     I  then  saw 
clearly  the  whole  of  the  scene,  and  expected  my  friends  would 
every  moment  be  sacrificed  to  their  own  imprudence  and 
want  of  courage,  as  the  stones  from  the  crater  fell  continually 
around  them,  and  vast  rocks  of  lava  bounded  by  them  with 
great  force.     At  last  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  re- 
tire, leaving  me  entirely  alone.     I  begged  hard  for  a  torch  to 
he  thrown  over  to  me,  that  I  might  not  be  lost  when  the  night 
should  come  on.     It  was  then  that  Andre,  one  of  the  Cice- 
roni of  Resina,  after  being  promised  a  bribe,  ran  over  to  me, 
and  brought  with  him  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  torch.    We  bad 
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coasted  the  lara  ascending  for  some  time,  when  looking  back, 
I  perceived  my  companions  endeavouring  to  cross  tbe  lava 
lower  down,  where  the  stream  was  narrower.     In  doing  this 
they  found  themselves  insulated,  as  it  were,  and  surrounded 
bf  two  different  rivers  of  liquid  fire.      They  immediately 
pressed  forward,  being  terribly  scorched  by  the  combined 
heat  of  both  the  currents,  and  ran  to  the  side  where  I  was ;  in 
doing  which  one  of  the  guides  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  red 
hot  lava,  but  met  with  no  other  injury  than  having  his  hands 
and  ftce  burnt,  and  losing  at  the  same  time  a  bottle  of  Vin  de 
Grave,  which  was  broken  by  the  fall,  and  which  proved  a  very 
unpleasant  loss  to  us,  being  ready  to  faint  with  excessive  thirst, 
&^;iie,  and  heat.     Having  once  more  rallied  my  forces,  I 
proceeded  on,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I  gained  the  chasm 
(hroogh  which  the  lava  had  opened  itself  a  passage  out  of 
tbe  mountain.     To  describe  this  sight  is  utterly  beyond  all 
human  ability.     My  companions,  who  were  with  me  then, 
fthared  in  the  astonishment  R  produced;  and  the  sensations 
they  felt  iu  concert  with  me,  were  such  as  can  be  obliterated 
only  with  our  lives.     All  1  had  seen  of  volcanic  phenomena 
before  did  not  lead  me  to  expect  such  a  spectacle  as  I  then 
bebeU.     I  had  seen  the  vast  rivers  of  lava  that  descended 
into  the  plains  below,  and  carried  ruin  and  devastation  with 
them ;  bnt  they  resembled  a  vast  hei^  of  cinders  on  the  sco- 
rn of  an  iron  foundry,  rolling  slowly  along  and  falling  with  a 
ratding  noise  over  one  another.     Here  a  vast  arched  chasm 
presented  itself  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from  which  rushed 
with  the  velocity  of  a  flood,  the  clear  vivid  torrent  of  lava  in 
perfect  fusion,  and  totally  unconnected  with  any  other  matter 
that  was  not  in  a  state  of  complete  solution,  unattended  by 
any  scoriae  upon  its  surface,  or  gross  materials  of  an  insolvent 
nature,  but  flowing  with  the  translucency  of  honey,  in  regular 
channels  cut  finer  than,  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing  with  all 
the  splendour  of  the  sun. 

**  The  eruption  from  the  crater  increased  with  so  much 
vblence,  that  we  proceeded  to  make  our  experiments  and 
observations  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  little  above  the  source 
of  the  lava,  I  found  a  chimney  of  about  four  feet  in  height  from 
which  proceeded  smoke  and  sometimes  stones.  I  approached 
and  gathered  some  pure  sulphur,  which  had  formed  itself 
upon  the  edges  of  the  mouth  of  this  chimney,  the  smell  of 
which  was  so  powerful,  that  I  was  forced  to  hold  my  breath 
all  the  while  I  remained  there.  I  seized  an  opportunity  to 
gam  a  momentary  view  down  this  aperture,  and  perceived 
nothing  bnt  the  glare  of  the  red  hot  lava  that  passed  beneath 
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it.  We  then  returned  to  examine  the  lava  at  its  source.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  had  conceived  that  no  stones  thrown  upon  a 
current  of  lava  would  make  any  impression.  We  were  soon 
convinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies  of  five,  ten,  and  fif- 
teen  pounds  weight  made  little  or  no  impression  even  at  the 
source,  but  bodies  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds,  were 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  upon  the  surface  of  the  lava  and 
float  away  with  it.  A  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  that 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  and  lay  near  the  source  of 
the  current  of  lava,  1  raised  upon  one  end  and  then  let  it  fall 
in  upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  it  gradually  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  disappeared.  If  I  wished  to  describe  the.  man- 
ner in  which  it  acted  upon  the  lava,  it  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread 
thrown  into  a  hnwl  of  very  thick  honey,  which  gradually  in- 
volves itself  in  tho  heavy  liquid  that  surrounds  it,  and  then 
slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  lava  itself  had  a  glutinous 
appearance,  and  althougrh  it  resisted  the  most  violent  impres- 
sion, seemed  as  if  it  might  easily  be  stirred  with  a  common 
walking  stick  A  small  distance  trom  its  source,  as  it  flows 
on,  it  acquires  a  darker  tint  upon  its  surface,  is  less  easily 
acted  upon,  and,  as  the  stream  gets  wider,  the  surface  having 
lost  its  state  of  perfect  solution  grows  harder  and  harder,  and 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  of  very  porous  matter,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  scoriae,  and  the  appearance  of 
which  has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  it  proceeded  thus  from  the 
rooimtain  itself,  being  composed  of  materials  less  soluble  than 
the  rest  of  the  lava,  lighter,  and  of  course  liable  to  float  conti- 
nually on  the  surface.  There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this.  All 
iava  has  its  first  exit  from  its  native  volcano,  flows  out  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  all  equally  in  fusion.  The  uppearance  of  the 
scoriae  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  action  of  the  external  air, 
and  not  to  any  difiereure  in  the  materials  fhat  compose  it, 
since  any  lava  whatever,  oe  para  ted  from  its  channel*  at  its 
very  source,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  external  air, 
immediately  cracks,  becomes  porous,  and  alters  its  form.  As 
we  proceeded  downward,  this  became  more  and  more  evident, 
and  the  same  lava  which  at  its  original  source  flowed  in  per- 
fect solution,  undivided,  an<i  free  from  loose  encumbrances  of 
any  kind,  a  little  farther  down,  had  its  surfate  loaded  with 
scoriae  in  such  a  manner,  that  upon  its'arrival  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  the  whole  current  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  rolling  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from  an  iron  foundry. 
**  The  fury  of  the  crater,  continuing  to  increase,  menaced 
us  with  destruction  if  we  continued  any  longer  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.    A  large  stone  thrown  out  to  a  prnHJor'tnus  heiflrht. 
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hoog  for  some  time  over  our  heads  in  the  air.  Every  one 
gave  himself  up  for  lost  until  it  fell  harmless  beyond  us,  shat- 
tering^ itself  into  a  thousand  fragments  which  rolled  into  the 
railey  below.  We  had  not  left  this  spot  above  five  minutes 
before  a  shower  of  stones,  issuing  from  the  crater,  fell  thick 
upon  it,  covering  the  source  of  the  lava,  and  all  the  parts  about 
S ;  so  that,  had  we  waited,  as  I  begged  to  do  a  little  longer, 
erery  one  of  us  would  have  been  crushed  to  atoms. 

**  During  my  second  visit,  the  appearances  were  pretty 
much  the  same.  I  thought  the  lava  6owed  slower,  and  was 
less  in  fusion  than  before,  the  surface  appearing  tougher  and 
being  sooner  converted  into  scoriae.  We  dressed  our  beef 
steak  upon  the  lava,  as  we  had  done  before,  no  fire  being  bet- 
ter calculated  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  it 
fives. 

**  Upon  my  third  visit  of  this  day,  I  found  the  lava  had 
taken  a  different  course,  and  flowed  towards  the  Torre  del 
innonciato,  whereas  it  had  before  proceeded  in  a  channel 
exactly  opposite  the  cross.  The  source  itself  had  under* 
foae  great  alterations,  and  bore  strongly  the  marks  of  an 
earthquake." 

''June  19,  1793. — Went  to  hear  the  avocats  plead  in  the 
coarts  of  justice.  These  people  are  remarkable  for  the 
fluency  and  passion  with  which  they  speak,  far  outvying  our 
nost  boasted  orators,  in  gesture,  voice,  and  energy.  But  it 
is  all  to  no  purpose,  since  justice  is  a  virtue  unknown  to  the 
Neapolitans.  From  the  judge  to  the  shim,  every  one  is  ac- 
tuated according  to  the  nature  of  the  bribe  he  receives,  and  if 
a  criminal  can  raise  money  sufficient  to  feed  the  avarice  of 
these  harpies,  he  may  prevent  his  trial  from  ever  taking  place. 
There  are  40,000  lawyers  in  Naples,  great  part  of  which  be- 
ing half  starved,  and  out  of  employment,  are  ripe  for  any  mis* 
eUef  proposed  to  tbem.  There  never  was  a  government  in 
which  the  police  of  the  law  could  be  worse  administered  than 
at  Naples.  If  a  wretch  is  apprehended  for  any  crime,  he  has 
nothing  to  do,  but  bribe  as  long  as  he  can  ;  when  after  a  cer- 
tain period  the  whole  affair  becomes  obsolete,  and  he  is  suf- 
fered to  rot  in  hb  jail.  Lord  G told  me  of  a  circum- 
stance be  had  been  witness  to  in  coming  from  Psstum.  Some 
sbirri  had  apprehended  a  poor  boy,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
make  him  swear  against  his  mother  whom  they  suspected  of 
coining.  They  first  made  him  drunk,  and  then  prefaced  their 
qae^ons  by  promising,  that  if  he  proved  her  guilty,- he  should 
nde  home  with  them  in  a  calash,  and  have  macaroni  for  his 
rapper.     Thus  tempted  and  bewildered,  the  poor  child  said 
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just  as  they  pleased,  and  the  innocent  mother  was  hurried  to 

Erison,  where,  having  no  mooey  to  prove  her  innocence  or 
uy  her  food,  she  will  probably  starve.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton relates  a  curious  fact,  also,  of  Neapolitan  justice.  Some 
Englishmen,  at  Vietri,  had  been  compelled  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous bill  by  a  rascal,  who  presented  his  stiletto  to  their 
breasts,  threatening  to  stab  them  if  they  refused*  Sir  W. 
seldom  does  much  for  his  countrymen,  but  this  being  so  fla- 
grant an  instance  of  violence,  he  exerted  himself  to  bring 
the  offender  to  punishment.  He  complained  to  the  king. 
Mandate  after  mandate  was  issued  to  no  purpose  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  villain  having  no  longer  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
his  liberty,  was  apprehended  and  tried.  The  judge  asked  Sir 
W.  what  they  should  do  with  him.  Nothing  !  said  he,  Ut 
him  go  aboxU  his  business !  The  king  hearing  this  was  asto* 
nished,  and  asked  Sir  W.  why  he  made  so  much  fuss  for 
nothing.  If,  said  Sir  W.,  he  had  been  taken  earlier,  accord*  -| 
ing  to  your  promise  that  he  should »  1  would  have  had  bim'^ 
punished.  At  present  he  has  been  punished  sufficiently, 
having  bribed  your  lawyers,  till  he  is  ruined.  FTAy,  said  the 
king,  hop  much  do  you  think  he  has  paid  ? — As  much  as  he  was 
worth,  replied  Sir  W.  Ay^  said  his  majesty,  and  a  great  ded 
more ! !  /" 

"June  26,  1793. — In  the  evening  we  took  our  boat  for 
Amalfi  to  see,  not  only  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  coast 
in  Europe,  but  also  a  very  fine  ft  te  at  that  town  in  honour  of 
their  patron  St-  Andrew,  with  music,  fire- works,  pageantry, 
&c.  The  view  of  this  roast  is  sublime  to  a  degree ;  Uie  lofly 
mountains,  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  vast  expanse  of  wa- 
ters, now  covered  with  verdure,  now  breaking  in  enormous 
columns  of  the  boldest  perpendicular  rock,  whose  tints  are  of 
a  thousand  varieties.  Half  way  down  the  sides  of  this  ro- 
mantic coast,  I  discerned  villages  scattered  thicker  and 
thicker  as  the  eye  descended,  till  near  the  bottom  the  surface 
is  covered  with  white  houses  and  orange  groves.  On  the 
boldest  and  most  towering  points,  convents,  monasteries,  and 
churches  are  placed,  and  in  the  deep  dales  that  split  the  moun- 
tainous ridges,  are  jammed  the  four  principal  towns  of  the 
coast.  The  shore  is  craggy  and  bold,  turned  into  many  gro- 
tesque forms,  with  dark  caverns,  paths,  and  buildings,  hanging 
in  a  tremendous  manner  over  the  brow,  while  beneath  lies  the 
wide  surface  of  the  sea,  enlivened  by  crowds  of  light  skiffs 
that  scud  across  its  surface.  Near  Majuri  is  a  large  cavern 
full  of  stalactites,  which,  being  broken  from  the  roof,  arc 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  till  they' are  smoothed  and  rounded. 
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They  are- of  a  milky  whitenees  and  well  polished,  and  resem- 
ble tbe  concretions  called  Confetti  di  Tivoli.  We  passed  be- 
fore Cittori,  Majuri,  and  Minuri,  a  smaller  town  dealing  also 
in  macaroni,  formerly  the  dock  yard  of  Amalfi ;  then  doubling 
a  promontory  we  lay  on  our  oars  to  contemplate  the  town  of 
Atrani,  which  is  squeezed  between  two  clifi,  joined  together 
by  buildings.  A  road  winds  up  this  valley  to  Ravello  and 
Scala,  two  episcopal  cities  that  hang  in  a  straggling  manner, 
high  oyer  the  town  of  Atrani  on  the  mountain  tops.  Turning 
roond  another  rock  or  promontory,  the  beautiful  town  of 
Anuilfi  opened  upon  us,  in  a  sittation  similar  to  that  of  Vietri, 
but  upon  a  lai^er  scale. 

'<  Amalfi  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  ohce  was,  when  it  ex- 
tended over  the  stupendous  rocks  that  hang  on  each  side 
stiU  crowned  with  battlemented  walls  and  ruined  towers. 
'Hie  cathedral  is  in  the  least  agreeable  of  those  styles  of 
architecture  that  were  invented  or  adopted,  when  Grecian 
rales  and  proportions  were  forgotten.  There  is  a  great  mix- 
ture of  ancient  pillars  and  columns  of  red  Egyptian  granite, 
with  a  tawdry  ugly  olio  of  Gothic  and  Saracenic  arches,  which 
have  not  even  the  lightness  usually  peculiar  to  that  style  of 
building.  Among  some  rocks  at  a  part  of  the  coast  called 
Capo  d'Urea,  between  Atrani  and  Cittori,  is  a  cavern  where 
the  sea  rushes  in  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  fifty  distant 
cannons ;  no  mortal  dares  approach  its  yawning  mouth ;  a 
boat  would  be  sucked  in  and  instantiy  dashed  to  pieces. 
Cittori  looks  extremely  beautiful.  It  has  been  three  times 
washed  into  the  sea  by  the  torrents  of  melted  snow  and  rain 
water  from  the  mountains  above.  The  terrific  grandeur  of 
these  ciifis  perhaps  surpasses  the  scenery  at  Lucerne.  The 
variety  of  colours,  purple,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  form  so  re- 
inaricable  a  spectacle,  that  were  it  represented  in  a  picture, 
no  one  would  believe  it  to  be  correct.  On  a  spot,  where  one 
supposes  no  living  being  could  approach  but  the  falcons  of 
the  air,  is  stuck  a  convent,  which  formerly  contained  thirty 
nuns.** 

"July  1,1793. — In  passing  Vesuvius  I  plainly  saw  the 
whole  outline  of  Somma  as  it  must  have  remained  when  first 
die  old  cone  fell  in.  This  accounts  for  an  observation  of  the 
jotmger  Pliny,  who  was  at  Misenum  when  the  great  eruption 
of  79  began.  He  says,  at  first  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
wiuch  mountain  the  smoke  proceeded  from.  I  consider  this 
asavery  curious  fact,  and  a  very  singular  proof  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  present  cone  of  Vesuvius  at  that  period;  be- 
cause whoever  looks  at  the  amazing  size  of  the  mountain  in 
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its  present  state,  and  the  conspicuous  object  it  forms  from 
Misenum,  will  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  an  observa- 
tion, supposing  the  smoke  to  have  proceeded  from  its  present 
crater,  which  is  visible  in  a  very  great  degree  to  all  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  Pliny  at  d^at  time  was.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  eruption  began  in  the  centre  of  the^  present  cir- 
cle of  Somma,  as  it  stood  when  the  old  cone  had  fallen  in, 
and  the  mountain  had  been  dormant  for  ages,  as  all  writers 
describe  it  to  have  been  so  before  the  great  eruption.  Who- 
ever has  witnessed  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius  since  the  year  17^4v  when  it  was  as  much  below 
Mount  Somma  as  it  is  now  above  it,  will  not  wonder  at  being 
told  the  whole  of  the  present  cone  has  been  formed  since  that 
period.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  increase  in  a  proportion  so  in- 
adequate to  the  circumference  of  its  base,  that  I  think  it  highly 
probably  it  will  fall  in  a  second  time  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  supposing  the  volcano  to  continue  upon  an  average 
as  active  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years.  I  think  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  mistakes  very  much  when  he  calls  Astruri,  the 
lake  d'Agrano,  la  Solfaterra,  &c.  &c.  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanos  ;  they  are  rather  the  shells  or  bases  of  the  cones  of 
volcanos  whose  craters  have  fallen  in,  like  the  situation  of  Ve- 
suvius before  the  birth  of  the  present  cone,  which  situation 
they  exactly  resemble.  I  should  think  the  falling  in  of  a 
cone,  generally,  is  effectual  in  causing  a  temporary  extinc- 
tion of  its  volcano,  and  the  subterranean  fire  being  partially 
smothered,  is  apparently  dormant  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
then  breaks  out  again  with  redoubled  violence :  as  was  the  case 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  thrown  up  in  twenty-four  hours,  some  ages 
lifter  the  extinction  of  the  Solfaterra ;  and  of  Vesuvius,  in 
the  great  eruption  of  79,  which  broke  forth  after  having  been 
inactive  for  a  period  almost  beyond  record,  and  in  one  half 
hour  buried  whole  cities  with  their  inhabitants,  besides  the 
town  of  Stabia,  and  innumerable  villages,  driving  back  the 
sea,  drying  up  rivers,  and  changing  the  whole  face  of  the 
country." 

**JuIy  17,  1793. — I  am  much  refreshed  by  sitting  in  the 
cool  air  of  the  balcony  to  my  breakfast  room  ;  and  amused 
with  the  enchanting  prospect  I  have  now  before  my  eyes. 
All  the  bay  of  Naples,  covered  with  light  skiffs  and  pleasure 
4>oats;  Vesuvius  and  Somma  receiving  the  gilded  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  which  tinges  all  the  coast  of  Sorrento  and  the 
island  of  Caprea,  with  a  pale  violet,  inexpressibly  soft  and 
beautiful ;  Portici  glittering  in  white  splendour  over  the  fatal 
lavas  that  buried  Herculaneum  seven  times  beneath  their  de« 
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stractive  floods ;  St.  Jorio  hanging  on  the  venerable  sides  of  the 
fertile  Somma,  amid  vineyards  and  groves  of  citron;  the 
throng  of  shipping  in  the  mole,  whose  masts  rise  like  a  fo- 
rest ;  the  crowded  Chiaia,  the  parade  of  carriages,  like  one 
Tast  procession ;  the  busy  Lazzaroni  of  St.  Lucia,  and  the 
idle  herd  of  soldiers  in  the  opposite  barracks ;  the  rich  melody 
of  the  evening  band,  whose  deep  swelling  notes  seem  wafted 
with  the  cool  breezes  from  the  sea  ;  the  currents  of  liquid 
lava  that  course  each  other  down  the  shaggy  cheeks  of  Vesu- 
vius, and,  as  the  sun  sinks  lower,  assume  a  brighter  hue  which, 
while  I  write,  increases  to  vivid  fire  :  all  these  form  such  a 
spectacle — so  interesting  a  prospect,  and  so  enlivening  a  scene, 
that  it  baflSes  all  description,  unless  one's  pen  possessed  the 
power  of  pouring  forth  *  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn/  ** 

"July  24,  1793. — While  we  were  at  tea  in  the  Albergo 
Reale,  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  every  one  agreed  was 
beyond  any  thing  of  that  kind  they  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
was  caused  by  the  moon,  which  suddenly  rose  behind  the  con- 
vent upon  Vesuvius ;  at  first  a  small  bright  line,  silvering  all 
the  clouds,  and  then  a  fdl  orb  that  threw  a  blaze  of  light 
across  the  sea,  through  which  the  vessels  passed  and  repassed 
in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  lava,  of  a 
different  hue,  spread  its  warm  tint  upon  all  the  objects  near  it, 
and  threw  a  red  line  across  the  bay,  directly  parallel  to  the 
reflection  of  the  moon's  rays.  .  It  was  one  of  those  scenes 
which  one  dwells  upon  with  regret,  because  one  feels  the  im- 
possibility of  retaining  the  impression  it  affords.  It  remains 
in  the  memory,  but  then  all  its  outlines  and  its  colours  are  so 
faintly  touched,  that  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  fades  away 
with  the  landscape ;  which  when  covered  by  the  clouds  of  the 
night  and  veiled  in  darkness,  can  never  be  revived  by  the  pen- 
cil, or  the  pen,  or  by  any  recourse  to  the  traces  it  has  left 
upon  the  mind." 

"July  25,  1793. — My  spirits  very  low  all  this  day;  a 
species  of  malady  I  have  not  felt  a  long  while.  In  the  evcn- 
ii^  Lord  Berwick  went  to  Naples.  I  chose  to  remain  at 
home,  and  enjoy  the  solitude  and  serenity  of  the  place.  I  had 
the  ass  saddled,  and  rode  through  beautiful  vineyards,  and 
groves  of  figs,  towards  the  fosse  grande  upon  the  mountain. 
At  my  return  I  drew  some  sketches  of  the  pomegranate. 
The  view  from  my  window  by  moonlight  is  beautiful  beyoitd 
description.  Not  a  cloud,  but  what  proceeded  from  the 
smoke  of  Vesuvius,  which  threw  a  line  across  the  mountain, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  forming  a  grand  arch  over  the 
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moon,  while  the  lava  heightened  the  scene  by  its  fiery  lustre. 
Certainly  there  never  was  an  object  which  added  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  ^  Vesuvius.  The  infinite  ya* 
riety  in  its  tints — the  different  forms  it  assumes  in  different 
points  of  view — the  endless  changes  that  take  place  from  the 
crater,  all  help  to  make  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  the 
world,  still  more  interesting.  As  I  rode  up  it  this  evening, 
the  whole  cone  of  Vesuvius  was  tinged  with  the  most  lively 
purple,  while  Somma  presented  the  brightest  green,  inter- 
mingled here  and  there  with  shades  of  a  darker  hue.  Such  a 
Tyrian  splendour  covered  the  cone,  that  I  am  sure  no  person 
would  believe  it  to  be  natural,  could  it  be  faithfully  represented 
upou  canvass.'' 


Dr.  Clarke  wrote  as  follows  to  his  mother  and  sister^  from  St, 
JoriOy  near  ^aples^  his  letter  bearing  date  July  25. 

"  My  dear  mother  and  sister, — Your  letter  to  Lord  Ber- 
wick has  put  us  both  into  a  sad  consternation  for  either  all 
our  letters  to  England  for  some  time  have  been  intercepted 
here,  or  lost  in  their  passage.  I  have  written  letter  after  let- 
ter to  you,  and  could  get  no  answer.  The  same  has  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  Tufton ;  and  also  I  enclosed  to  Mr.  D.  all  my 
Latin  letters  to  the  fellows  of  Jesus  College,  the  fate  of  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  The  last  I  sent  to  you  was 
written  upon  my  birthday,  June  5, 1  think  it  was  a  very  long 
one,  upon  a  folio  sheet.  Not  having  heard  fridm  you  so  long 
I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  At  last  your  letter  arrived 
to  Lord  B.,  with  a  black  seal ;  I  knew  the  seal,  and  snatched 
it  out  of  his  hand  in  an  agony ;  for  what  could  I  suppose,  but 
that  my  sister  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  to  break  it  to  me  ? 
Let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  serve  me  so  again.  You  have  no 
idea  how  it  frightened  him  as  well  as  me.  As  for  my  letters,  K 
you  have  not  now  received  them,  the  court  here  has  destroyed 
them,  for  we  well  know  that  all  letters  are  opened  before  they 
leave  the  kingdom;  and  if,  by  chance,  I  hit  upon  any  politi- 
cal subject,  I  suppose  they  made  it  a  pretext  for  suppressing 
my  letters.  I  shall  venture  this  once  more,  and  if  1  have  not 
an  answer  in  six  weeks,  which  is  the  regular  time,  if  you 
write  by  return  of  post,  I  will  get  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  state 
the  whole  affieiir  to  the  king,  who  is  very  good  to  the  English, 
and  I  know  will  pay  attention  to  it.  1  wrote  to  you  from 
Rome  during  the  holy  week,  but  I  have  never  received  any 
answer.    We  have  now  taken  a  villa  in  the  country,  among 
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tkd  meyards  and  die  orange  groves  at  the  foot  of  Yesuyius. 
TUs  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  As  I  lie  in  my  bed  I  hear  the 
moantjun  groan  and  belch;  and  last  Wednesday  morning 
we  had  an  earthquake  which  lasted  five  minntes,  but  1  was  so 
fast  asleep  I  never  perceived  it.  They  told  us  so  much  of 
Ae  great  heats  we  should  endure,  that  I  expected  to  be 
melted.  'Tis  all  a  farce !  thib  clothing  and  sea  bathing  keep 
me  cool ;  and  as  yet  I  have  never  known  the  thermometer 
lugher  than  86,  and  on  that  very  day  I  danced  the  fandango 

wkh  Lady  P .     I  have  hardly  strength  to  tell  you  of  it. 

Ifc  are  in  daily  expectation  of  the  French  fleet." 


Although  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius  has 
been  given  by  every  traveller  in  Italy,  yet  the  following  de- 
scription by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  journal,  of  the  scene  witnessed 
hj  himself,  will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 

<' August  lUh,  1793. — And  now  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
processions,  I  shall  describe  the  famous  miracle  of  the  liquCi* 
faction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood  which  I  was  an  eye-witness 
of,  and  saw  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

^Previous  to  the  anniversary  of  diis  celebrated  miracle,  I 
was  invited  by  the  Duke  di  Sangro  to  a  ball  given  upon  that 
occasion  at  his  own  house.  The  sedia  in  which  the  miracle 
was  performed  was  exactly  opposite  his  balconies.  I  arrived 
there  about  half  past  five.  The  princess  of  Sweden,  with  all 
her  suite,  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all  the  Engtbh,  were 
dready  there.  I  found  the  streets  thronged  with  carriages, 
and  such  an  innumerable  concourse  of  people,  that  I  was 
ob%ed  to  descend  from  mine  some  time  before  I  got  to  the 
house.  The  balconies  were  already  filled,  and  as  I  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  be  a  nearer  spectator  1  descended  among 
the  throng,  meaning  to  enter  the  sedia.  Several  that  I  met 
assured  me  of  the  danger  attending  it,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
sappose  that  the  presence  of  heretics  impedes  the  miracle, 
and  there  have  been  instances  where  strangers  have  been 
much  insulted,  and  very  roughly  handled,  when  the  miracle 
did  not  take  place  immediately.  Curiosity,  however,  sur- 
mounted every  consideration  with  me,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
pushing,  I  made  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  sedia.  The  sen- 
tinels repelled  me  rather  rudely,  and  ordered  me  to  withdraw. 
I  told  them  I  was  an  English  gentleman,  a  great  believer  in 
miracles,  and  begged  for  the  sake  of  St.  Januarius,  they  would 
not  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  one  so  remark- 
able.   A  smdl  bribe  urged  more  in  my  behalf  than  all  my 
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faith ;  and  I  was  directed  to  mingle  with  a  procession  of  Car- 
thusian friars,  and  pass  in.  I  did  so,  and  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing the  ridiculous  contrast  that  was  offered  by  permitting 
an  oflicer  in  the  Ei^;lish  uniform  to  walk  in  by  the  side  of  a 
barefooted  monk  with  his  cowl  and  rosary. 

**  The  sedia  was  illuminated  both  within  and  without,  by  an 
abundant  disphiy  ^of  lamps  and  tapers.  The  inside  was  hung 
wRh  the  richest  tapestry,  profusely  ornamented  with  lace. 
The'grand  altar  glittered  with  ten  thousand  Ughts,  covered 
with  imagery,  and  laden  with  riches  of  every  denomination. 
Jewels,  gold,  and  silver,  were  lavished,  without  taste,  but  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  Under  the  cross,  on  the  right  hand, 
was  placed  the  bronze  bust  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
head  of  the  Saint.  Opposite  to  this  altar  were  two  extensive 
orchestras,  filled  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  performers, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  In  the  space  between,  a  file  of 
soldiers  formed  a  passage  for  the  grand  procession  to  pass 
through,  and  the  rest  was  filled  by  a  miscellaneous  assemblage 
of  old  women,  girls,  priests,  abbes,  &c.  A  shout  from  the 
populace  without  announced  the  approach  of  the  sacred 
phials.  The  music  began.  First  came  a  procession  from 
all  the  convents  in  Naples,  dressed  in  the  different  habits  of 
their  order,  and  bearing  standards  before  the  image  pf  their 
patron  saint.  Each  of  these,  as  they  passed,  rested  their 
saint  for  a  few  seconds,  before  the  head  of  St.  Januarius. 
This  continued  for  some  time,  and  after  these  appeared  the 
images  of  saints ;  of  massive  silver,  richly  burnished,  and  as 
laige  as  life ;  each  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and 
each  in  his  turn  paying  its  devoirs  to  the  head  of  the  Saint. 
Last  of  all,  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace,  covered  with  a  ca- 
nopy, appeared  the  phials  containing  his  blood.  These  were 
incased  in  a  circular  hoop,  with  two  faces  of  glass,  which 
being  transparent,  showed  the  phials  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. I  perceived  they  were  about  half  full  of  a  dark  purple 
liquor.  A  dead  silence  ensued  as  they  approached  the  sacred 
head ;  the  music  ceased  ;  the  audience  fell  on  their  knees  in 
an  awful  and  anxious  expectation.  It  arrived,  and  rested 
opposite  the  head;  but  remained  congealed.  The. Bishop 
then  took  down  a  small  case  containing  the  phials,  and  turn- 
ing them  round  several  times  to  show  that  the  blood  still  re- 
mained in  a  congealed  state,  placed  them  on  the  altar,  beneath 
the  cross.  Five  minutes  ensued,  the  people  still  quietly 
waiting  for  the  event.  The  bishop  th6n  pronounced  the 
words *Ora  pro  nobis!'  and  all  the  people  repeated  them 
after  him.    For  five  minutes  afterwards  they  continued  to  re- 
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peat  the  words  <  On  pro  nobis !'  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed, 
and  I  observed  all  the  musicians  looked  alarmed,  and  betook 
themselTes  to  prayers.    Loud  murmurs  began  ;  the  clamours 
oi  the  old  women  and  the  populace  without  grew  very  tumultu- 
ous.    TheybeseechedCk>d  Almighty^  our  Saviour,  -andthe  Vir- 
gm,  to  intercede  with  St.  Januarius  in  their  behalf.     I  began  to 
feel  very  uneasy,  and  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  lest  some  fana- 
tic, in  a  fit  of  zed,  should  think  proper  to  rid  them  of  a  heretic. 
An  Abb4  stood  near  me,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  inter- 
rapted  every  minute  with  my  inquiries  as  to  the  time  that  had 
dspsed ;  twenty  minutes,  twenty-five  minutes,  thirty  minutes 
passed,  and  the  miracle  was  not  made.     If  anxiety  would 
have  passed  for  a  mark  of  faith,  no  bigot  at  that  time  evinced 
more  sinceritv  than  1  did.    The  cries  of  the  old  women  re- 
dooUed.    The  girls  screamed.    The  men  squalled.     I  trem- 
bled.    *St.  Januarius  make  the  miracle  V  was  heard  from  all 
qaarters.     At  last,  the  consternation  became  general.    The 
abuse  they  poured  forth  against  their  Saint  was  of  the  low- 
est kind.     Among  other  things,  I  heard  loud  exclamations 
ot— *  Ob,  you  yellow-feced  dog ! — you  dirty^coundrel  \ — 
JOB  ungrateful  rascal ! — Is  this  the  way  you  repay  us  for  all 
oor  services  f  we  that  are  your  faithful  votaries.    Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  you  yellow-faced  hangman  ?'  The  old 
women  screamed  most  bitterly,  and,  at  last,  giving  a  horrible 
shriek,  they  descended  from  some   benches,  and  rushed 
through  the  soldiers,  making  their  way  in  spite  of  every  obsta- 
cle towards  the  Bishop,  when  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
the  miracle  was  proclaimed  ;  the  music  again  struck  up,  and 
all  the  people  shouted  for  joy.     Nothing  now  was  heard  but 
-— Ffva  /  Viva  !  San  Gfenorrio— -live  for  ever  blessed  best   of 
SahUs^  the  patron  and  protector  of  us  all!  The  Bishop,  ele- 
rated  above  the  crowd,  now  held  up  the  phials  to  the  people, 
turning  them  round  and  round,  to  show  the  motion  of  the 
Uood.     I  drew-  near,  and  as  he  held  them  to  every  body,  I 
had  a  perfect  view  of  the  liquefaction.    The  matter  within 
the  phials,  as  it  began  to  dissolve,  at  first  appeared  ropy  like 
pitch  or  treacle,  but  soon  after  assumed  an  appearance  per- 
fectly liquid.     The  people  were  permitted  to  approach  and 
kiss  them ;  and  those  who  were  afflicted  by  diseases  had  the 
parts  affected  touched  by  them,  which  they  suppose  to  be  a 
certain  care.     In  the  evening  the  streets  were  illuminated. 
The  night  passed  in  feasting  and  rejoicing.     I  returned  to 
the  Duke  di  Sangro's,  where  every  body  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  general  glee.    The  Princess  of  Sweden  on  that 
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night  honoured  me  with  her,  hand  and  we  danced  the  whole 
evening. 

*<  The  superstition  of  the  Neapolitans,  with  regard  to  St. 
Januarius,  is  astonishing  in  an  age  so  enlightened  as  the  pre- 
sent. They  suppose  &at  the  Deitj  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  regard  to  Naples ;  that  it  is  the  peculiar  prorince  of  thai 
Saint  to  patronise,  superintend,  and  protect  the  Neapolitans, 
and  that  God  has  promised  not  to  interfere  with  his  govern- 
ment. During  the  great  eruption  of  1 767,  the  enraged  popu- 
lace tore  down  the  house  of  the  cardinal  Archbishop  because 
he  refused  to  oppose  the  relics  of  St.  Jumarius  to  the  fiiry  of 
Uie  mountain.  They  were  afterwards  carried  in  procession 
towards  the  Ponte  Maddelona,  and  they  tell  you  that  at  the 
moment  they  arrived  there  the  eruption  ceased. 

« In  commemoration  of  this  instance  of  the  indulgence  of 
St.  Januarius,  they  erected  a  marble  statue  of  him  upon  the 
bridge,  in  which  he  is  represented,  with  one  hand  opposed  to 
Yesuvius,  and  the  other  holding  the  phiak  of  his  blcyod." 

*<  August  22,  1793. — ^There  was  to-day,  a  most  singular 
appearance  in  the  mountain  :  on  opening  the  shutters  to  view 
it,  I  perceived  the  crater  to  be  in  great  agitation ;  puff  after 
puff,  impelling  each  other  with  the  greatest  violence.  I  could 
perceive  thousands  of  stones  and  scori»  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  falling  in  all  directions.  The  clouds  from  the  crater  were 
as  white  as  the  purest  snow ;  on  a  sudden,  as  1  was  looking 
at  these,  a  column  of  smoke  rushed  impetuously  out  of  ano« 
ther  mouth  behind  the  crater,  as  black  as  the  deepest  ink, 
and  rising  in  curiing  volumes  to  a  vast  magnitude,  formed  a 
pillar  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  smoke  from  the  crater, 
and  presented  a  striking  contrast  by  opposing  its  jet  black  to 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  other.  These  appearances  con- 
tinued at  intervals  the  whole  day.  It  had  been  taken  notice 
of  at  Naples,  as  some  friends  who  called  this  evening,  inform* 
ed  me.  Sometimes  the  two  columns  of  different  colours 
rose  together,  as  if  emulating  each  other,  and  striving  who 
should  rise  the  highest,  and  display  the  greatest  magnitude, 
but  never  mixing  or  interfering  with  each  other.  The  mouth 
of  the  black  smoke  I  know  very  well,  as  I  once  descended 
into  it  for  some  sulphur  and  vitriolic  acid  during  a  visit  to  the 
crater,  it  lies  behind  the  great  crater,  and  a  little  below  it. 
The  lava  during  these  phenomena  appeared  rather  diminidied. 

<^  These  appearances  continued  during  the  whole  day,  and 
at  night  such  a  scene  presented  itself  as  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  least  idea  of.  H— ^  came  to  sit  with  roe,  and 
hearing  him  exclaim  as  he  entered,  I  ran  to  the  window,  and 
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saw  the  most  beaatifiil  gleam  of  light  break  over  the  side  of 
YesaTius,  under  the  long  arch  of  v^ate  smoke ;  in  a  few  mi« 
nates  rose  the  full  moon,  which  contrasting  its  silver  light 
with  the  red  fire  of  the  crater  and  the  lava,  became  a  spectacle 
which  is  not  to  be  described.  Some  friends  who  had  left  me 
now  retwned,  and  we  placed  ourselves  round  the  balcony  to 
feast  our  eyes  with  a  picture  so  singular  and  so  beautiful. 
Many  people  thought  they  felt  an  earthquake  during  the 
whole  night.  I  am  ^most  sure  I  did  about  ten  o'clock, 
which  continued  now  and  then  till  I  fell  asleep.  The  first 
sf  mptoms  of  it  were  a  shaking  at  my  door,  which  deceiving 
me,  I  cried  out  Come  in!  bb  I  thought  somebody  was  there. 
Afbrward  it  shook  with  so  much  violence  that  it  seemed  to  af- 
fect the  whole  house  in  a  slight  degree.  However,  I  should 
ne?er  have  called  these  things  to  my  mind,  if  others  had  not 
said  they  also  were  disturbed  by  the  same  noises,  and  that 
they  supposed  it  to  be  an  earthquake.  Upon  questioning  the 
tif 0  laquais  de  louage,  they  both  remembered  to  have  been 
awakened  by  a  great  noise  at  the  window,  in  the  ante*room, 
as  thf y  were  waiting  for  Lord  Berwick  ;  so  much  that  they 
thooght  a  thief  was  breaking  in  :  and  this  noise  corresponded 
with  the  time  of  the  greatest  shock  I  heard,  which  was  about 
eleyen  o'clock.  A  friend  told  me  since,  be  was  kept  awake 
by  these  repeated  noises  the  whole  night." 

^*  August  30th,  1793. — Returning  home  we  had  a  sight 
that  put  all  such  nonsense  out  of  my  head.     (He  had  been 
ietertbing  some  arHfidal  fire^toorlu  which  he  had  just  seetL) 
The  lava  which  was  last  night  so  great,  this  evening  suddenly 
stopped;  hardly  a  trace  of  it  was  visible.     But  the  crater 
displayed  such  girandoles  of  fire,  such  beautiful  columns  of 
bright  flame,  as  I  think  I  never  saw  before.     Millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  full  half  the  height  of  the 
cone  itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round  in  a  fine  arch. 
As  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  fixed  the  telescope.     Sbmetimes 
i]i.the  nuddle  of  the  cl^ar  flame,  another  and  another  still 
more  bright  and  glorious  displayed  itself,  breaking  on  the 
eye  like  die  full  sun ;  so  that  the  intjerior  was  always  the 
most  luminous.     It  is  only  now  that  I  lament  being  confined 
from  passing  the  night  on  the  mountain.     The  interior  and 
bright  attendants  upon  the  principal  column,  seemed  to  be 
lava  in.  perfect  fusion.  Which  boiled  and  bubbled  up  above  the 
crater's  edge :  and,  sometimes  falling  over  it,  1  could  per- 
ceive splash  upon  the  cone,  and  take  its  course  gently  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.     Sometimes,  and  more  usually,  it 
fell  again  into  the  crater.    I  write  this  with  the  burning 
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momitaiii  now  before  my  ejes.  All  the  top  of  the  cone  is 
covered  with  redhot  stones  and  lara.  The  flame  at  the 
crater  continues  withoot  interrab  of  darkness  as  nsaal.  It  is 
always  in  flame,  or  nither  the  clouds  of  smoke  tinged  with 
die  reflection  of  the  boiling  matter  within,  are  like  burnished 
gold,  and  as  bright  as  fire. 

**  The  atmosphere  being  clear,  and  free  from  odier  clouds 
but  those  of  the  crater,  remlered  this  astonbhing  spectacle 
still  more  sublime.  Oh !  that  I  could  give  to  this  paper 
the  power  of  recalling  to  my  recollection  the  virid  splendour 
of  such  a  scene  as  I  have  now  before  my  eyes.  But  the 
impression  remains  not.  The  extreme  bnlliancy  of  it  ope- 
rates upon  one  sense  only.  The  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  but  the  effect  is  weakened  every  time  it  is  recalled 
by  the  memory ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  think  every  succeed- 
iDg  eruption  still  more  beautiful  than  the  oue  which  pre- 
ceded it." 

**Sept.  5,  1793. — Vesuvius  continues  to  throw  most  su- 
perbly ;  the  lava  flows  again ;  at  sunset  he  showed  that 
Tyrian  hue,  which  be  assumes  sometimes,  and  which  has  a 
glow  beyond  description.  1  find  1  begin  to  speak  Italian,  so 
as  to  make  myself  easily  understood,  and  to  comprehend  the 
bawling  in  the  streets.  I  had  undressed  myself,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  get  into  bed,  when  a  violent  shock  from  the  moun- 
tain agitated  the  door  of  my  room,  so  as  to  startle  me  not  a 
little.  I  went  into  my  sitting-room,  and  upon  opening  the 
window  towards  the  mountain,  I  perceived  all  the  top  of  the 
cone  covered  with  redhot  matter.  At  the  same  time  such  a 
roaring  was  heard,  as  made  me  expect  something  more  than 
common.  In  an  instant,  a  column  of  lucid  fire  shot  up  into 
the  air,  and  after  ascending  above  half  the  height  of  the  cone 
itself,  fell  in  a  glorious  parabolic  girandole,  and  covered  near 
half  the  cone  with  fire.  This  was  followed,  after  an  interval 
of  about  thirty  seconds,  by  a  shock  which  agitated  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  indeed  the  whole  house,  in  a  most  violent 
manner ;  immediately  after  this  shock,  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
plosion reached  us  louder  than  the  greatest  cannon,  or  the 
most  terrible  thunder,  attended  with  a  noise  like  the  tram- 
pling of  horses'  feet,  which  of  course  was  nothing  more  than 
the  noise  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  so  many  enormous 
stones  among  the  bard  lava.  The  shock  of  this  explosion 
was  so  violent,  that  it  disturbed  many  things  I  had  left  on  my 
table,  such  as  brushes  for  painting,  cups  for  mixing  colours, 
&c.  I  dressed  myself  again,  and  remained  in  the  balcx^ny 
above  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be« 
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boldiog  VesuTius  in  his  terrific  grandeur,  and  mote  awfullj 
rahfime  than  I  bad  erer  seen  him  before.  While  I  was  thus 
amused,  Mr.  R.  passed  under  the  window — ^What  do  you 
ddnk  of  this  scene  ?  said  I.  'Why,  1  think  you  will  not  go 
to  bed  to-night,  if  it  continues. '-*Haye  you  erer  seen  it 
fioer  t  *  I  never  have ;  and  the  consul,  Sir  James  Douglas, 
kas  JQst  beeifeobserTiog  to  me  that  he  never  saw  the  moun- 
tmso  agitated  since  the  great  eruption  of  1779.' " 

'*  September  16th,  1793. — Went  to  Naples.  Called  on 
C.  the  antiquary ;  gave  my  black  fluted  vase  to  be  restored. 
In  washing  a  small  glass  vessel,  which  had  been  found  with 
tke  vases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taranto,  as  soon  as  the 
trater  was  poured  in,  a  strong  offensive  vapour  exhaled, 
which  was  plainly  felt  by  all  of  us.  C.  told  me  it  is  an 
odour  peculiar  to  most  of  these  ancient  vessels.  I  did 
lot  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  it  for  some  time. 

**The  manner  in  which  the  amazing  force  of  putrefaction 
is  exemplified  upon  the  Greek  vase  is  wonderful.  It  is  found 
to  surpass  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  purest  vitriolic  acids. 
Aquafortis  is  as  water,  when  compared  to  the  acid  that  is 
generated  by  putrefaction.  For  we  observe  those  parts  of 
the  vases  that  have  Iain  in  contact  with  it,  that  is,  that 
touched  the  bodies  in  the  respective  sepulchres,  have  been 
most  amazingly  corroded ;  whereas  the  other  parts  are  en- 
tire. Now,  when  we  know  that  the  varnish  upon  these 
▼ftses  is  found  to  resist  every  acid  we  can  apply  to  them ;  and 
that,  bemg  washed  with  the  aquafortis,  they  only  appear 
more  perfect  and  beautiful  from  the  operation,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  astonishing  power  of  that  acid,  which  was 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  body,  and  which  was  capa^- 
Ue  of  corroding  the  hardest  varnish  of  the  most  beautiful 
noes,  during  the  short  time  that  could  intervene  between 
the  interment  of  the  body  and  its  subsequent  state  of  dust,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  in  some  instances  which  I  have  seen,  to 
ea  through  not  only  the  exterior  coating  of  the  vase,  but 
through  the  clay  itself. 

**  The  difficulty  of  being  imposed  upon  in  the  article  of 
Tases,  must  necessarily  occasion  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  buyers  of  them.  The  almost  impossibility  of 
copying,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  those  beautiful  designs ; 
the  clumsy  proportions  and  heavy  materials  of  modem  work- 
manship ;  the  want  of  brilliancy  in  the  varnish ;  and,  above 
aD,  the  certain  impossibility  of  adding  that  hoary  and  venera- 
ble tartar,  which  is  acquired  only  in  a  long  series  of  revolving 
ages,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  nor  any  ingenuity  compose ; 
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Ihcte  cirmnntann^  afcnie  yiow  ettrj  haStj  to  the  amttenr, 
IB  detcnniiiiiig  the  vmKifitj  of  hk  pvdase.  Bat,  tettiiig  all 
these  aside,  aodsQppouf  that  people  leM  skiUed  in  discern 
the  real  traces  oftimeaiid  the  hand  of  ancient  aitiflta^  wish  to 
be  posscBicd  of  these  TalnaUe  relics  without  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts — ^without  being  able  to  discern  beauty 
ftom  deformi^  in  the  design — ^the  want  of  proportion  in  tfie 
workmanship,  brilliancy  in  the  Yamish,  or  the  real  nature  of 
the  tartar,  which  accrues  to  the  surface ;  one  simple  ineTitaUe 
test,  easy  in  the  ezecation  and  indisputable  in  elSect,  will  at 
all  times  determine  the  truth,  and  distinguish  the  or^jjhitl 
firom  the  imitation.  Let  a  spoiq^  be  dipped  in  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  with  this  let  the  whole  surfiause  of  the  vase  be  washed. 
If  it  be  really  the  genuine  work  of  antiquity,  it  will  resist  the 
attack  of  the  acid,  and  shine  more  brilliant  and  more  beauti- 
ful from  the  operation.  But  if  it  is  a  modem  production,  not 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  fabricator,  nor  the  powers  of  his  fire, 
can  defend  it  from  detection.  The  sponge  will  wipe  off  both 
the  design  and  the  ramish,  and,  disrobing  it  of  its  borrowed 
plumage,  betray  at  once  the  hand  and  the  workmanship  of  a 
modem  mason.  So  simple  and  so  easy  is  the  operation, 
that  the  power  of  detecting  tmth  from  falsehood  is,  by  tbiB 
means,  sdike  open  to  all,  and  with  such  instractions,  it  would 
appear  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  discernment  of  a 
child  should  fail. 

**  But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  when  a 
person  is  possessed  of  a  vase,  apparently  valuable,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  operation.  The  possessor  should 
first  see  if  any  white  ornaments  are  to  be  found  about  it»  as 
the  strength  of  the  vitriolic  acid  will  sometimes  materiaUy 
injure  these.  In  this  case  he  will  wash  those  parts  which 
are  the  least  liable  to  be  injured,  as  the  trial  of  one  portion  is 
equally  a  test  for  the  whole ;  supposing  the  vase  to  be  sound, 
and  to  wear  no  mark  of  having  been  restored.  Not  that  a 
vase  is  always  to  be  considered  as  without  value,  or  a  ge* 
nuine  vase  at  all  less  valuable,  for  having  been  restored. 
Many  of  the  finest,  were  found  broken  into  several  pieces  ; 
perhaps  by  earthquakes,  or  perhaps  origbally  so  placed 
there.  In  the  king's  collection  is  one  that  has  been  com« 
pletely  restored,  which  was  found  in  above  one  hundred 
pieces.  And  here  again  some  caution  is  necessary.  A 
skilful  artist  will  so  restore  the  scattered  fragments  of  a 
broken  vase,  that  they  shall  appear  as  periect  and  as  beau* 
tiful  as  if  they  had  never  been  disjointed.  However,  this  is 
a  deception  easily  discovered.     If  the  marks  of  restoration 
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ire  not  fiflible,  by  striking  the  vase  with  your  finger,  it  will,  if 
it  is  perfect,  vibrate  like  a  bell,  or  a  vessel  of  glass.  If  it  has 
been  restored,  it  will  sound  like  a  cracked  vessel,  and  thus  the 
cheat  is  discovered.  But  the  former  test  is  here  as  valid  and 
ineritable  as  before.  The  same  sponge  will  remove  all  the 
•peration  of  the  restorer,  and  expose  those  parts  which  are 
really  the  antique.  As  in  the  curious  instance  which  occurred 
to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who,  entertaining  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  certain  drapery  on  a  Silenus,  which  was  repre- 
seated  in  a  Bacchanalian  subject  upon  a  vase  he  had  purchased 
It  Naples,  exposed  it  to  the  test  of  the  sponge,  and  the  whole 
of  the  drapery  disappeared.     His  words  are  these  : — 

<>•  A  vase  in  my  first  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
presenting a  Bacchanalian  subject,  was  published  by  Passeri 
before  it  came  into  my  possession,  and  whilst  it  made  a  part  of 
the  celebrated  Mastrillo  collection  at  Naples  ;  the  learned  anti« 
qaarian  has  displayed  in  his  dissertation  on  that  vase,  much  of 
his  erudition  to  explain  the  reason  why  a  Silenus  was  repre*- 
sented  (here  completely  clothed,  and  not  naked  as  in  most 
monuments  of  antiquity.  When  that  vase  came  into  my  pos- 
lession,  having  purchased  the  whole  collection,  I  soon  per- 
ceWed  that  the  drapery  on  the  Silenus  had  been  added  with  a 
pea  and  ink,  as  was  the  case  with  the  figures  of  many  other 
rases  in  the  same  collection ;  the  late  possessor  being  very 
deTout,  and  having  caused  all  the  nudities  to  be  covered. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  vase  was  mine,  a  sponge  washed  off 
at  once  both  the  modern  drapery,  and  Passeri's  learned  dis- 
sertation.'* 

*<A  circumstance  that  happened  to  me  not  long  ago,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  facility  of  discovering  the  validity  of 

vases. 

« I  went  from  Naples,  with  a  party  of  English  friends,  to 
lisit  the  antiquities  of  Cuma.  In  our  way  we  passed  through 
Pazzoli,  and  were  detained  there  a  short  time  to  procure  the 
noted  old  Cicerone,  Tobias.  He  soon  made  his  appearance, 
with  his  red  nightcap  and  bare  feet,  and  brought  with  him  a 
host  of  Lazzaroni,  bearing  baskets  of  broken  lamps,  bronzes, 
coins,  and  fragments  of  marble  that  had  been  found  in  the 
leighbourhood.  Among  them  I  discovered  a  fellow  with  a 
Tase  in  his  hand,  of  a  form  1  had  never  seen  before,  but  so 
covered  with  something  they  bad  stuck  on  in  imitation  of  the 
aacient  tartar,  that  I  could  not  discern  the  nature  of  the  de- 
Api  upon  it.     They  had  also  bad  the  address  to  break  off  the 


*  VidftSirW.  HamOtoA'feoUeetkmttfSasnvnSi  from  ancient  vaiei,  See.  pcge  10. 
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handlms  and  stick  them  on  again  with  wax,  that  I  migbi  sup- 
pose it  had  been  found  so  dismantled,  and  that  they  had  since 
repaired  it.  The  vase  was  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  light  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  the  value  they  set  upon  it  so  insig- 
nificant, that  I  was  hesitating  whether  or  not  it  wat^  possible 
for  them  to  make  such  a  vase  at  the  price  they  asked.  My 
reverie  was,  however,  noi  of  any  long  continuance,  for  it  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  person,  who  addressed  me  in  English, 
but  betrayed  at  the  same  time  the  accent  of  a  nation  not  a  little 
remarkable  for  the  swarm  of  impostors  thai  emigrate  from  it. 
Oh  bo  !  said  I,  Paddy,  what  are  you  there?  and  at  once  saw 
through  the  whole  ot  the  imposition.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
habit  oi  the  Lazzaroni,  and  as  much  sun-burnt  as  the  tawniest 
among  them.  *  Yes,  your  honour,  1  be  here ;  would  your  ho- 
nour choose  to  bid  for  that  vase  i  its  raly  antic ;  I  saw  it  dug 
up  myself  near  Monte  Nuovo;  'twas  found,  your  honour,  full 
of  ashes  and  bones ;  upon  my  shoul,  your  honour,  there  is 
some  now  in  the  vase.' 

^*  I  own  1  indulged  amazingly  in  this  scene,  and  could  not 
help  humouring  the  deceit,  till  Faddy  thought  he  had  con* 
vinced  me,  thai  vases  were  found  in  a  sail  recently  formed  by  vol- 
canoeSf  and  that  they  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  however, 
to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  I  at  length  produced  my 
sponge  and  my  aquafortis,  begging  permission  to  wipe  oflf  a 
little  of  the  external  dust :  when  away  went  the  tartar,  and 
away  went  the  figures,  and  away  went  the  varnish,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  our  party ;  leaving  only  a  poor,  paltry,  rem- 
nant of  pale  clay,  which  1  returned  to  Paddy,  for  him  to  com- 
mence upon  with  a  new  display  of  his  taste  and  chicanery.'' 


On  the  SOth  of  September,  Lord  Berwick  aommunicated  to 
Mr.  Clarke  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  a  voyage  to  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  offered  to  submit  to  him,  if  he  approved 
of  it,  all  the  preparations  for  the  journey.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined,  with  what  delight  such  a  proposal  was  received  by 
him,  and  with  what  earnestness  and  anxiety  he  set  about  con- 
triving and  collecting  all  the  means  and  instruments,  which 
night  contribute  either  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  or  to  render  it  instructive  and  agreeable.  For  several 
weeks  after  the  communication  was  made  to  him,  his  whde 
time  and  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  occupied  in  this  project, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  those  speculations  which  had  en- 
gaged him  so  much  before ;  and  to  which  even  Vesuvius  itself 
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icsrcely  formed  an  etception.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
tbere  »  an  interruption  in  his  journal  of  sixteen  days,  caused, 
as  he  expressly  reconls,  by  the  labour  and  anxiety  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  involved :  and  when  his  pen  is  resumed,  it  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  steps  successively 
adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  their  voyage,  occasionally  in? 
tersjpersed  with  expressions  of  {prophetic  fear  and  misgiving, 
lest  the  representations  of  some  of  their  acquaintance  at 
Naples  should  effect  a  change  in  Lord  Berwick's  intentions, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  hopes.  But  at  that  time,  whatever  op- 
position might  have  been  contemplated  or  attempted,  there 
nras  no  appearance  of  its  being  likely  to  [)fevail.  The  prepa* 
rations  went  on  uninterruptedly,  and  the  first  of  November 
was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  tbcir  voyage.  In  the  mean 
time,  short  as  the  interval  was,  he  had  so  elfectually  exerted 
himself,  with  the  aid  of  the  full  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  Lord  Berwick,  that  before  the  day  arrivtid,  every  thing 
which  depended  upon  himself,  and  had  been  confided  to  his 
care,  was  complete.  He  had  collected  all  the  books  and  maps 
which  were  either  necessary  or  important  to  their  views ;  had 
agreed  with  a  competent  artist  to  accompany  them  ;  and  had 
actually  engaged  a  vessel  called  the  Queen  of  Naples,  properly 
provisioned  and  equipped  to  convey  them  to  Egypt,  and  after- 
ward to  a%vait  their  future  motions  bv  sea. 

m 

On  the  25th  of  Oct.  be  writes — "every  thing  goes  on  well 
for  the  tour  to  Egypt ;''  and  expresses  a  hope  that  they  will  be 
aader  sail  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  27th,  Lord  Berwick  was  presented  to  the  king  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Favorita,  on  his  intended  voyage  ;  and  from 
that  day  to  the  middle  of  November,  there  is  another  blank  in 
the  journal,  which  is  thus  explained  in  it  by  himself*. 

"November,  1703.— Here  I  am,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
mountains  of  the  Tirol,  with  snow  all  around  me,  sitting  in  the 
common  room  of  a  post-house,  at  midnight,  waiting  for  my^ 
courier,  who  is  behind  with  a  carriage  broken  down.  When^ 
Ireflect  on  my  wayward  fate,  I  can  but  smile.  This  day  week, 
I  left  Naples  for  England,  and  have  not  once  been  in  bed  since 
two  days  before  that  time ;  we  had  every  thing  ready  to  a  pMs 
pwU  to  go  to  Egypt ;  I  had  sent  almost  all  my  things  on  board, 
lod  expected  to  be  under  sail  in  twenty-four  hours.  Lord 
Berwick  all  at  once  recollected,  that  some  living  to  which  he 
is  to  present  his  brother,  might  fall  vacant  in  his  absence,  and 
be  given  away  from  his  family.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
lead  an  express  to  England,  and  when  he  had  hired  his  courier, 
I  offered  to  go  too,  that  1  might  see  no  time  was  lost.  Loaded 
vith  commissions  from  all  the  English  at  Naples,  I  set  out  on 
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Sunday  last.  I  reached  Rome  the  next  morning ;  parted  with 
the  cabriolet,  and  bought  a  carriage  of  Pio ;  this  detained  me 
all  day  ;  travelled  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
arrived  at  Sienna ;  baited  there  an  hour  or  two,  and  travelled 
all  day  and  all  night  again,  arriving  at  Florence  in  the  evening ; 
baited  about  two  hours ;  saw  Lord  P.  and  the  two  H.'s  at 
PATgle  Noir,  an  excellent  inn ;  arrived  at  Bologna  about  mid- 
day bn  Thursday,  waited  four  hours  to  have  something  done  to 
the  carriage,  travelled  oil  night,  and  arrived  at  Mantua  on  Fri- 
day morning ;  travelled  day  and  night,  and  reached  Trent  by 
day-light  on  Saturday ;  travelled  on,  and  in  the  day  the  spring 
broke,  which  detained  us  near  four  hours  at  Nieumarch  :  set 
out  in  the  dark,  wind  and  rain  incessant — all  this  in  an  open 
carriage  ;  arrived  at  Brixen  by  day-break  on  Sunday ;  drank  a 
little  tea ;  off  again,  and  just  before  we  reached  Mitterwald, 
the  carriage  broke  down.  I  set  out,  to  lose  no  time,  in  order 
to  get  to  Inspruck,  and  buy  another  by  the  time  the  broken  cme 
might  be  mended  and  brought  on.  My.  courier,  Joseph,  told 
me  it  was  only  two  posts  to  Inspruck ;  I  rumbled  on  in  a  Ger- 
man wagon,  with  a  surly  swagger  to  this  place  ;  when,  finding, 
after  two  long  posts,  that  Inspruck  is  stiU  four  posts  off,  and 
the  night  has  set  in,  I  employ  the  time  i  have  to  wait  for  Joseph, 
by  scribbling  in  my  journal.  In  this  wi  d  and  remote  part  of 
the  Alps,  in  a  room  full  of  drunken,  noisy  postillions,  all  bawl- 
ing bad  German,  I  feel  myself  just  as  much  at  home,  and  as 
comfortable,  as  I  once  used  to  do  at  the  White  Horse,  in  Fetter 
Lane,  when  I  first  went  to  College,  where  every  thing  seemed 
more  strange  to  me  than  this  droll  scene  does  at  this  moment ; 
so  much  does  a  little  wandering  rub  off  that  surprise  one  is  ac- 
customed to  feel  at  new  sights.  My  companions  consist  of  a 
group  of  mountaineers,  more  eccentric  than  any  Flemish 
painter  ever  drew ;  they  have  been  very  busy  in  making  one 
of  the  girls  of  the  house  drunk,  and  are  now  vastly  amused  to 
see  her  make  a  fool  of  herself,  and  to  hear  the  old  woman,  her 
mother,  scold.  They  have  all  on  tho'se  caps  of  green  plush 
and  fur,  and  some  of  the  whitest  cotton,  which  one  sees  every 
where  in  these  parts  of  the  Tirol. 

**  It  may  be  well,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say  how  the  days 
passed,  previous  to  my  setting  out  on  this  expedition,  since 
October  27. 

<<  I  was  entirely  engrossed  by  preparations  for  our  eastern 
tour.  I  removed  my  bed  to  the  Albergo  Reale,  and  got  every 
thing  in  readiness.  The  English,  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  were  to  have  breakfasted  on  board  with  me,  the 
morning  on  which  I  heard  the  news  of  this  delay,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  them  off. 
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« On  Wednesday,  November  S,  I  went  in  Lady  T.^s  car- 
riage to  the  king's  chasse.     We  breakfasted  with  his  majesty, 
vfho  was  very  civil  to  us.     The  Prince  of  Kinski  was  there. 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  the  cbasse  began,  and  a  more  beastly, 
bloody,  brutal  work,  I  never  saw.     The  horsemen  were  divided 
into  four  troops,  each  distinguished  by  a  uniform  of  gray  and 
gold,  and  the  different  troops  by  a  different  coloured  feather  in 
tkdr  cap,  and  each  one  bearing  a  lance.    These,  commanded 
by  the  king^  took  their  station  on  the  four  sides  of  a  spacious 
field  or  plain  of  meadow  land,  round  which  were  coppices  and 
woods,  containing  wild  boars,  roebucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c.     The 
peasants,  by  shouting  and  firing  gpns,  soon  obliged  a  drove  of 
these,  consisting  of  a  hog  with  a  sow  and  three  large  pigs,  to 
leave  their  shelter  and  enter  the  plain.     Instantly,  dogs  half- 
famished  were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  when  the  horsemen 
perceived  the  animals  fastened  upon  some  of  them,  they  rode 
op  and  plunged  a  lance  into  their  hides ;  twisting  it  round  and 
tearing  the  bowels  of  these  wretched  animals.     They  then 
ordered  one  of  their  pedestrian  attendants  to  transfix  the  ani- 
mal to  the  ground  with  a  spear,  while  they  amused  themselves 
by  plunging  stilettoes  into  his  body,  or  cutting  off  the  tail  of 
the  h(«  as  a  trophy.    A  more  insipid  or  unmanly  amusement 

1  never  saw.     Yet  the  Princess  of used  to  attend  these 

elegant  slaughter  works,  and  gloried  in  plunging  her  pointed 
lance  in  the  gore  of  a  poor  hog. 

^  There  were  about  sixteen  hogs  killed  in  all,  which  was 
reckoned  wretched  sport,  as  the  number  of  swine  usually  mas- 
sacred on  this  occasion  generally  amounts  to  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred The  only  amusing  part  arose  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
roebucks,  foxes,  &c.,  which  generally  afforded  something  like 
a  chace.  When  these  appear,  the  dogs  are  let  loose  upon 
them,  but  nobody  rides  after  them ;  they  are  considered  as 
affording  so  much  inferior  sport  to  the  glorious  pursuit  of  a 
pig.  When  the  king  was  sufficiently  fatigued,  he  rode  up  to 
us  about  four  o'clock,  and  ordered  us  home  to  dinner  with  him 
and  his  courtiers.  Lord  P.  joked  with  him  a  little  on  his  fa- 
vourite amusement,  when  the  king,  laughingly,  told  us :  *  I 
know,'  said  he,  *you  English  think  this  a  very  savage  kind  of 
sport,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  must  know  I  am  naturally 
po€o  sangutnario,  and  so  it  suits  my  disposition.'  We  had  a 
very  magnificent  dinner,  and  after  coffee.  Sir  W.  H.  desired 
me  to  be  ready  below  with  the  horse  Lord  B.  intended  to  pre- 
sent to  his  majesty,  and  he  would  bring  him  to  see  it.  The 
king  came,  admired  the  mare  of  all  things,  joked  with  me 
about  my  whiskers,  asked  me  several  questions  about  my  voy- 
age, and  wondered  why  I  should  be  so  eager  to  undertake  a 
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journey  to  Egypt.  He  then  deared  I  woold  mount  the  mare, 
and  I  rode  her  roond  the  ring  where  the  races  are  held  amnially, 
at  CarditeOi,  before  his  majesty  and  his  whcrfe  court.  They  all 
were  delighted  with  this  present  to  their  kii^  and  we  parted  in 
the  highest  glee. 

«*  Sir  t¥ilUam  H.  made  me  acquainted  with  a  plan  of  his  to- 
day, while  we  were  looking  at  the  hont,  which  the  world  is  not 
yet  acqoainted  with.  He  has  been  for  axteen  years  past  en- 
gaged with  a  poor  priest  who  lires  at  Resina,  in  keeping  a  jour- 
nal of  the  daily  rerolndons  obserrahie  on  Yesmios.  These 
are  to  be  represented  by  a  series  of  drawings,  which  already 
amoont  to  several  Toloroes  foKo.  He  says  he  intends  to  pub* 
lish  them  soon,  and  place  the  originals  in  the  Royal  Academy ; 
that  if  any  one  hereafter,  more  yoong  and  more  perseTcring 
than  he  is,  chooses  to  carry  it  on  upon  a  larger  scale,  they 
always  may  refer  to  them.  Thus,  I  see  a  poor  priest  will  he 
the  author  of  this  great  work,  as  Talinski  was  of  his  book  on 
Oreek  vases.  Sir  William  does  nothing  towards  the  work  ex- 
cept publishing  it,  and  putting  his  name  to  it  when  it  is  finished. 
How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  numbered  with  the 
literati !  Howerer,  Sir  William  has  this  merit,  certainly,  and 
it  is  a  very  great  one,  that  although  he  was  not  the  matrix,  in 
which  the  egg  was  generated,  he  was  at  least  the  sun  that  fos- 
tered and  brought  the  embryo  to  light. 

"  Ouutsberg,  near  Augsburg,  November  20. — Our  carriage, 
which  1  bought  of  Pio,  and  in  which  he  cheated  me  most  pro- 
digiously, broke  down  for  the  third  time,  about  half  a  post  from 
Augsbui^ ;  we  patched  it  up  to  hold  to  this  place.  What  time 
we  have  lost  with  this  cursed  carriage !  at  least  a  day  in  all,  if 
not  eighteen  hours.  I  should  have  been  now  at  Manheim. 
The  cold  1  suffer  in  the  night  is  very  severe,  and  prevents  me 
from  enjoying  the  little  sleep  I  should  otherwise  have  in  the 
carriage.  Here  1  am  now  sitting  in  a  little  stinking  room  of 
the  common  post-house,  where  the  girl  of  the  room  thought  it 
a  great  theft  to  pilfer  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  out  of  my  port- 
folio. I  caught  her  in  the  fact ;  she  let  it  fall  in  her  fright,  I 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  her  a  quire  with  it ;  I  believe  she  thinks 
I  am  mad,  she  stared  so.  A  Jew  teases  me  to  give  him  eight 
ducats  for  a  gold  watch,  and  it  looks  very  well ;  it  is  amazing 
how  they  could  make  up  such  things  for  that  money.  He 
speaks  only  German.  There  are  Jews  of  all  countries,  all 
over  the  world. 

"  N.  B.  We  got  no  farther  than  Brenor  on  Sunday  night. 
Monday  we  reached  Inspruck,  and  coming  out  of  the  town, 
1  met  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  going  to  Touloo,  stopping  to  change 
horses  with  his  second  carriage ;  a  gentleman  in  it,  I  believe 
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kit  secretary,  told  me  he  came  home  to  England  from  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Duke.  By  inquiry,  1  find  my  brother 
Geoi^e  was  among  the  number  on  board,  and  that  be  is  now 
io  England. 

Tuesday. — Breakfasted  at  Fiiesen,  and  reached  Augsburg 
jast  as  it  grew  dark ;  the  Three  Kings,  quite  a  palace  of  an 
ioD,  but  very  dear.  A  Major  L^lsle  there  attempted  to  get 
some  money  of  me,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  the  gudgeon  HBOtUd 
nol  take  hie  bait.  His  directions  about  my  route  1  accepted  of 
and  thanked  him,  but  would  take  none  of  his  hints  about 
lending  him  money,  although  he  threw  out  some  very  broad 
ones;  such  as  letters  not  being  arrived — wanted  just  six 
louis  d'ors,  &c.  &c.  All  would  not  do  ;  but  1  promised  to 
dehvera  letter  from  him.  The  Lord  knows  who  he  is  ;  if  a 
gentleman,  I  ask  his  pardon  sincerely. 

"London,  Warren's  Hotel,  Dec.  1,1793. — From  Guutz- 
berg,    I   proceeded   with    all  -possible   expedition  to    Ulm, 
where  1  dined  and  bought  a  pair  of  fur  boots,  and  saw  the 
funeral  procession  of  an  officer,  with   the  sword  and  scabbard 
crossed  upon  his  coffin,  and  all  the  soldiers  with  their  arms 
reversed,  drums  muffled,   &c.     The  next  morning,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1  breakfasted    at  Constat,  having  travelled  all  night, 
and  went  on  the  whole  day,  through  Etlingen,  Bruchsal, 
&€.,  to  Manheim,  where  I  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
having  travelled  all   ni^ht  on   the   2l8t.     1  breakfasted  and 
bought  a  pipe  for  Lord   Berwick,  which  1  left  there  against 
my  return,  and  proceeded  to  Mayence ;  the  roads,  all  the 
way  cat  up  by  the  armies,  were   so  bad,  that  I  did  not  arrive 
before  night.     1  wished  to  go  by  water  to  Coblentz,  but  they 
will  not  permit  boats  to  pass  during  the  night-time,  and  the 
roads  were  so  dangerous,  that  I  stopped  the  whole  night  at 
the  Hotel  de  Mayence,  an  inn  like   a  palace  ;  in  the  morn- 
ing I  walked  about  and  saw  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  churches, 
and  palaces,  that  had  suffered  during  the  late  siege.     From 
the  Dominican  convent,  1  brought  specimens  of  the  effect  of 
the  fire ;  there  were  the  bread,  nails,  glass,  mortar,  and  stone, 
all  mixed  as  if  they  Ijad  been  in  fusion  together.     The  mas- 
ter of  the  inn  gave  me  also  some  of  the  money  of  the  siege^ 
which  the  French  had  struck  from  the  bells  of  the  convents 
and  churches.     Between  Mayence  and  Coblentz,  I  was  over- 
turned in  the  night ;  Joseph   was  under  me,  but  neither  of 
us  was  hurt.     I  reached  Coblentz  early  in  the  morning,  and 
immediately  hired  a  boat  for  Cologne.     An  emigrant  offered 
a  horse  for  sale,  which  he  had  rode  from  the  Prince  de  Con- 
de's  camp ;  horses  sell  for  mere  nothing;,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity the  emigrants  dispose  of  from  necessity.     Passed  down 
the  Rhine  to  Cologne ;  arrived  late  and  stayed  the  night, 
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ftsd  put  of  Ihe  oezi  ihj,  fi>r  wantofhoffMs.  Bought  a  piece 
of  Moficor  Uaidj's  was  work,  and  loiiie  Cologne  water. 
Orertamed  ag^n  between  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Cbapelle — 
fell  down  a  bank — not  hnrt.  At  Aix  the  emnants  begging 
in  the  ttreeti.  Came  frooi  Aix  thfoogh  Johera  to  Liege, 
and  from  thence  to  Sl  Tron  where  I  slept,  it  rained  so  hard. 
Came  on  the  next  day  toBraxdIea;  saw  Lord  and  Lady  C. 
and  Mim  F.  Went  with  them  to  the  theatre ;  saw  Mrs.  L. 
and  her  lovely  dangfaters :  went  home  and  drank  tea  wiA 
diem.  Left  BmxeUes  at  nndn^fat  and  came  on  lo  Oatend, 
through  Ghent,  Brages,  fcc. ;  Ostend  gairisoned  by  the  En- 
^ish.  Passed  the  nigfat  there  at  Morrison's  hoteL  Early  in 
the  morning  went  on  board  a  packet  for  England.  Left  Os- 
tend with  a  fidr  wind  for  England. 

<«  We  had  been  oat  of  the  harboor  aboot  three  bom^  when 
I  perceived  Captain  Hammond  very  bosy  with  his  ^ass,  look- 
ing out  to  sea,  and  talking  to  his  mate  with  an  appearance  of 
great  anxiety.  I  could  overhear  him  say,  *  Sk^$  a  rogue^  Tom^ 
we  had  better  sheer  offP  Presentljr  we  learned  that  a  French 
privateer  from  Dunkirk  was  bearing  down  upon  our  broadside, 
with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  The  captain  advised  to  put 
about  for  Ostend,  and  we  readily  agreed  ;  but  finding  that  she 
still  gained  upon  us  in  every  tack,  he  proposed  to  make  for  the 
nearest  port  of  the  emperor's  coast,  and  run  the  ship  aground. 
Even  this  we  soon  found  we  could  not  attain.  Our  papers  and 
despatches  were  sll  delivered  up,  with  those  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers who  were  on  board ;  and  the  mail  and  they  were  fast- 
ened to  four  50ib.  weights,  ready  to  be  thrown  overboard,  in 
case  they  should  come  alongside.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  the  captain  proposed  to  pot  about,  fire  a  ke  gun,  and 
run  right  at  her.  Every  man  had  his  musket  and  ammunition 
given  him,  all  the  guns  were  set,  and  we  were  quite  ready  for 
action.  Some  emigrants  on  board  were  terribly  frightened, 
and  Joseph,  my  courier,  with  difficulty  prevented  one  of  them 
from  shooting  himself.  One  of  the  king's  messengers  also 
took  out  his  pistols,  and  declared  he  would  die  by  his  own 
hands  sooner  than  be  conducted  to  their  dungeons  a  prisoner. 
For  my  part,  I  continued  very  cool,  and  pulling  off  my  cloak, 
placed  myself  upon  the  stern  with  my  musket  ready  to  do  the 
best  I  could  for  the  defence  of  my  life  and  liberty.  Joseph 
did  the  same,  and  sat  by  roe.  We  fired  our  lee  gun  at  her 
forecastle ;  whether  it  did  any  mischief,  or  whether  she  was 
without  guns,  or  whether  she  mistook  a  packet  that  now  ap- 
peared in  our  stern  for  a  king's  cutter,  I  don't  know;  but 
within  four  minutes  after  our  fire  she  put  about  and  made  off. 
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and  thus  ended  a  very  unpleasant  affair.    I  was  landed  at 
Oorer,  on  the  morning  of  November  SO.'* 


After  spending  two  or  three  days  in  London,  to  execute  the 
commissions  with  which  he  was  intruRted,  be  proceeded  for 
Shropshire,  and  arranged  the  principal  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  England.  He  then  immediately  set  off  on  his 
return  to  London  ;  and,  travelling  without  rest,  arrived  at  the 
hotel  again,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
'*  As  soon  as  I  arrived,''  he  says,  *^  fatigued  and  half  worn  out 
with  all  the  exertion  and  care  I  had  used  on  Lord  Berwick's 
account,  having  caught  a  cold  by  the  night  air,  and  wishing  for 
one  night  of  peaceable  repose,  I  hurried  to  my  rooms,  and 
found  a  letter  from ." 

In  this  place,  several  pages  of  his  journal  are  torn  out ;  but 
from  other  documents  it  appears,  that  the  letter  in  question 
was  from  Lord  Berwick  at  Naples,  and  that  the  information 
contained  in  it,  was  nothing  less  than  the  sui )den  postponement, 
or  in  other  wprdn  the  abandonment,  of  that  voyage,  on  which 
he  had  now  so  long  and  so  fondly  reckoned  ;  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  facilitating  which,  his  rapid  journey  to  England  had 
been  made. 

It  would  require  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sanguine 
character  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  of  his  passionate  denire  for  see- 
ing Egvpt  and  Greece,  to  appreciate  adequately  the  effect  of 
this  communication  on  his  mind  ;  but  it  may  snflBce  to  say, 
that  the  disappointment  was  felt  by  him  more  bitterly  than  any 
which  he  had  ever  before  experienced  in  bis  life ;  that  for 
many  years  it  was  ever  breaking  out  in  his  letters  and  conver- 
sation, and  that  it  could  never  be  said  to  be  entirely  overcome 
till  under  olher  auspices,  and  at  a  maturer  age,  he  had  been 
permitted  to  drink  freely  of  that  cup  which  was  at  this  time  un- 
expectedly dashed  irom  his  lips.  It  was  not  only  the  failure 
of  a  favourite  project  which  he  had  to  regret,  though  that  was 
grievous  enough,  but  there  was  a  strong  impression  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  change  had  been  brought  about  unhandsomely 
or  maliciously,  by  some  persons  at  Naples,  %%ho,  Irom  views 
of  their  own,  had  opposed  the  expedition  from  the  beginning  ; 
and  who  finding  other  means  ineffectual,  had  taken  advantage 
of  bis  absence  to  poison  the  mind  of  his  friend  against  him- 
self. At  all  events,  it  was  evident  that  a  considrrable  burden 
of  labour  and  anxiety  had  been  thrown  upon  him,  without  due 
consideration  ;'  and,  as  matters  turned  out,  without  any  object 
or  advantage  whatsoever.  But,  whatever  ground  there  might 
have  been  either  for  his  complaint  or  suspicion,  it  is  honour* 
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able  to  him  to  state,  that  every  allosion  to  the  names  of  the^e 
persons,  and  indeed  every  strong  expression  of  his  disappoint- 
ment,  was  afterward  carefully  erased  from  his  journal  with  his 
own  hand  ;  and  that  the  only  record  which  now  stands  in  its 
pages,  relative  to  this  part  of  his  engagement,  is  a  handsome 
acknowledgment  of  Lord  Berwick's  liberality  to  him  when 
their  connexion  was  dissolved. 

For  the  next  three  weeks,  Mr.  Clarke  remained  in  London^ 
preparing  leisurely  for  his  return  to  Naples,  and  gravely  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation,  termed  by  himself  the  least  enviable 
in  the  world,  and  it  may  be  added,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
often  set  about,  the  least  profitable  too  ;  namely,  that  of  dissi- 
pating his  cares.  He  complains  that  his  mind  was  uneasy,  his 
spirits  depressed,  and  that  he  was  altogether  unfit  to  do  any 
thing  as  he  ought  to  do;  and  having  found  some  of  his  old 
friends  in  town,  he  endeavoured  to  drown  the  sense  of  his  dis- 
appointment in  their  society.  "^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  short  residence  in  England, 
and  about  the  end  of  December,  at  the  pressing  instance-  of 
his  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge ;  induced  chiefly  by  the  propriety  suggest- 
ed to  him  of  presenting  himself  to  the  master  and  fellows,  and 
of  keeping  alive  his  interest,  with  a  view  to  a  future  vacancy 
in  the  fellowships;  but  not  without  a  hope  of  meeting  in  those 
well-known  scenes  some  of  the  companions  of  his  earlier 
years.  But  the  visit,  which  seems  to  have  been  paid  with  some 
reluctance,  was  productive  of  little  else  but  disappointment 
and  regret :  for  whatever  remote  advantage  he  might  hope  to 
derive  from  it,  with  regard  to  his  prospect  of  a  fellowship,  he 
was  much  more  alive  to  the  utter  failure  of  his  immediate  ex- 
pectations with  respect  to  the  society:  the  time  which  had 
elapstfd  since  he  had  quitted  Jesus  College  as  a  residence,  was 
now  about  four  years  ;  a  period  quite  sufficient  to  have  re- 
moved all  the  persons  about  whom  he  was  interested,  but  not 
enough  to  deaden  the  strength  of  his  own  feelings,  or  to  lead 
him  to  calculate  on  such  a  change  :  and  his,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  character  much  more  likely  to  feel  keenly  the 
disappointment,  than  to  reason  coldly  upon  its  cause.  Under 
these  circumstances  of  his  visit,  the  reader  will  be  more 
amused  than  surprised  at  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  a  college  friend ;  which,  however  highly  coloured  by  his 
own  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  distinguished  by  circumstances 
peculiar  to  himself,  cannot  fail  of  presenting  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  has  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  a 
resemblance  more  or  less  striking  of  something  he  himself 
has  felt. 
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Hoop  Inn,  CAMBftiDOE,  Jan.  2>  1794. 

*<  BnUitSf  thM  ileeptst  I  awdke  /-—What  baa  caused  such  an 
altermtioii ;  that  I,  who  am  running  half  the  world  over,  dis* 
traded  with  a  million  of  uninteresting  occupations,  can  find 
time  to  write  to  an  o\A  friend,  while  he,  dozing  in  retirement, 
Beglects  to  kill  one  hour  of  solitude  by  paying  me  the  tribute 
of  a  short  reply  ?  I  have  epistolized  thee  in  half  the  countries 
of  the  gIobe---dost  thou  live,  and  shall  I  never  hear  from  thee  ? 

'*  Toa  are  surprised  to  find  me  here.     So  am  L     I  ean't 

btU  a  rigmarole  tale  of  my  adventures.     I  ita9  going  to  Egypt 

three  weeks  ago ;  I  am  now  going  to  Naples,  and  there's  the 

difference.     Perhaps  1  shall  be  here  again  in  the  spring.     Our 

tour  to  the  East  is  postponed,  and  if  it  is  quite  given  up  I  shall 

tike  my  leave  of  his  Lordship,  and  withdraw  to  my  native  land 

agun.     I  came  to  England  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.     I  shall 

return  to  Italy  n|ore  deliberately.     My  business  here  was  to 

arrange  matters  for  the  better  progress  of   our  Levantine 

fobeme.     Lord  Berwick  has  written  to  say  he  has  postponed 

it  for  a  time,  I  fear  for  ever ;  and  if  so,  I  return  to  England 

again.     But  how  came  I  at  Cambridge  ?    Why,  the  Bishop  of 

Gloucester  sent  me  here ;  for  what  purpose  1  can  hardly  say ; 

but  1  believe  to  mortify  me,  by  showing  me  the  changes  that 

have  taken  place  since  my  absence.     You  have  been  here, 

they  say,  and  have  beheld  a  divided  people ;  a  College  gone 

to  the  dogs ;  old  friends  with  new  faces  ;  and  a  host  of  strange 

epiizzes  all  at  loggerheads  together.     Why  did  1  come  here  ? 

Instead  of  meeting   my  old  companions ;   instead  of  being 

welcomed  by  those  I  left  behind,  what  is  here  1  People  I  never 

wish  to  see,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  see  me.     1  have  been 

here  forty-eight  hours,  and  twelve  more  shall  find  me  many  a 

nile  off. 

''<  It  was  near  dark  when  I  arrived.  Not  a  light  in  any  of 
the  rooms.  Not  one  cheerful  sound — not  one  friendly  wel- 
eome.  Some  pestilence  I  thought  must  have  destroyed  them 
all  I  walked  in  the  cloisters — ^nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
sound  of  my  own  footsteps.  I  strolled  into  the  ante-chapel-— 
a  simple  monument  of  white  marble  caught  my  eyes,  which 
fcflected  the  scattered  rays  of  the  sexton's  candle.  It  was  to 
the  memory  of  our  poor  friend  William  Beadon.  At  last  the 
horrid  clang  of  a  dismal  bell  called  a  few  straggling  sinners 
from  their  cells  to  chapel.  I  addressed  a  yawning  freshman, 
and  inquired  after  a  few  of  those  I  hoped  might  still  exist 
aoKHig  the  living.  *0.  jun'.  sir !  is  gone  to  dine  with  Dr.  T.' 
'  O.  jun'. !  I  r  said  I,  giving  a  spring  that  alarmed  him,  <  is  it 
possible  diat  he  can  be  in  the  University  ?  Who  the  devil  is 
Dr.  T.'    An  odd  place,  thought  I,  for  him  to  dine  at ;  but 
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away  I  pan  fall  of  ihe  idea  of  seeing  yon ;  and  just  as  I  clear- 
ed the  college  gates,  a  tall  figure  in  black  came  towards  me. 
I  could  have  sworn  it  was  you  ;  so,  seizing  the  poor  fellow  by 
both  his  arms,  I  pinned  him  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
when,  by  the  dim  light  of  an  opposite  lamp,  who  should  stare 
me  full  in  the  face,  but  that  pale  miscreant  6.  the  attorney !  I 
was  ready  to  kick  him  for  disappointment.  At  last  I  got  to 
Dr.  T.*s.  *  Is  Mr.  O.  jun'.  heier  *  Yes.'  1  hid  behind  the 
door — *tell  him  to  come  out.*  Out  he  came,  but  not  the  O. 
jun'.  I  expected  to  see,  but  a  different  person,  whom  1  had 
never  before  seen."  ^ 

Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  London  on  the  8d  of  January,  1 794  ; 
and  the  preparations  for  his  return  being  completed,  he  set  off 
for  the  Continent  on  the  2()th  of  the  same  month,  having  first 
paid  a  short  visit  to  bis  mother  and  sister  at  Uckfield,  and  to 
his  friends  in  that  neighbouThood.  For  the  account  of  this 
journey,  the  reader  will  be  again  referred  to  his  journal  and  the 
letters. 

*<  January  20th,  1794. — Left  London.  Arrived  at  Dartford 
at  seven,  the  roads  being  very  heavy.  I  had  in  company  Mr. 
M.  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  brother  to  the  person  whose  car- 
riage I  am  to  convey  to  Naples.  Ooing  out  of  Dartford,  very 
little  before  we  came  to  the  turnpike,  we  were  stopped  by  five 
footpads,  all  armed.  At  first,  I  attempted  to  fire,  but  finding 
such  a  number  again^  us,  1  thought  it  prudent  to  desist,  having 
only  one  small  pocket-pistol  loaded,  which  might  miss,  and  then 
I  had  ten  or  twelve  horse-pistols  against  me,  every  villain  car- 
rying his  brace.  Two  of  them  seized  our  two  postillions, 
threatening  to  murder  them  if  they  looked  back.  The  others 
attacked  us  in  the  carriage,  and  with  cocked  pistols  to  our 
breasts,  making  use  of  dreadful  imprecations  by  way  of  bra- 
vado, demanded  our  money,  our  watches,  and  pocket-books. 
From  poor  Sani,  my  courier,  they  took  bis  favourite  and  excel- 
lent old  watch ;  from  Mr.  M.  his  watch,  pocket-book,  and 
twenty  guineas  in  cash.  1  gave  them  only  six  or  seven  gui- 
neas, out  of  some  money  I  had  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
threw  my  watch  and  my  pocket-book,  in  which  was  near  lOOi.  in 
notes,  under  my  feet.  The  villains  searched  and  examined  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage ;  and  one  in  particular,  who  had  forced 
himself  in,  did,  I  believe,  put  his  hand  upon  them,  but  through 
his  agitation  did  not  perceive  them.  When  they  had  finished, 
they  made  off,  and  as  they  left  us,  said  to  somebody,  '  Go  on, 
John  P  which  made  me  think  our  postillions  were  in  the  secret. 
However  their  names  were  Frank  and  Thomas,  but  it  was  as 
likely  that  they  said  Tom  as  John,  the  confusion  preventing 
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tee  from  hearing  distinctly.  I  have  since  wished  I  had  fired, 
hut  what  could  one  pistol  do  against  so  many  ?  Sani  had  the 
other  pocket-pistol  loaded  hehind  him,  in  the  hobter,  which  he 
coold  not  nse,  as  when  the  door  was  opened,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  it  from  the  footpads  with  his  back.  When  the  villain 
got  into  the  carriage,  I  coald  easily  have  despatched  him  with 
the  one  I  had,  but  it  is  most  likely  the  other  four  would  have 
ilespatched  me.     We  slept  that  night  at  Sittingboume.'' 


Extracts  from  two  letters  to  his  mother  and  sistei\ 

"  OsTBND,  Januftry  94, 1794. 

**My  dear  mother  and  sister. — We  arrived  yesterday  morn- 
ii^.  We  have  now  juat  finished  our  breakfast,  and  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  immediate  difference  between  my  beloved  ooun-. 
try  and  the  Continent,  I'll  tell  you  what  our  conversation  was 
over  our  tea. — ^  Weil,  Mackinnon,  good  uiorning !  thank  Ood, 
I  had  a  decent  bed,  and  slept  well.'  *  Had  youf  by  the  Lairdy* 
replied  my  little  Scotchman,  a  native  of  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  Western  Hebrides,  ^Itoish  J  cud  say  as  much  for  mine 
am  selfP  *  Why  what  was  the  matter?  was  the  bed  damp?' 
— '  JV^^,  the  Ud  was  tsaU  enoofyfor  that  matter^  kut  I  found  threa 
kttrge  leece  upon  the  pellow.^  <  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  tell  me 
of  it  till  after  breakfast !'  '  Oy,  but  ^tis  true  enooffor  I  peeked 
^em  oof  teith  my  ain  hondsy  and  there  they  are  noo  in  the-  ■  HP 
This  was  too  much ;  I  rose  from  the  table  to  take  a  walk,  hav- 
iog  had  more  breakfast  than  I  desired ;  and  felt  quite  con- 
vinced, that  if  such  craters  as  leece  were  to  be  foundy  a  Scotcboum 
wud  disarm  them  mooch  swmer  than  oni  other parssm! 

^  Our  waiter  is  a  black ;  one  of  your  true  Mnngos,  bok  at 
him ! — (Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  man^s  /oee,)— «  n>O0t  tropical 
mgeiitj  of  expression !  He  talks  to  me  of  the  wars,  and  at 
tjds  moment,  k  you  attend  to  him,  he  is  i^elating  to  me  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes.  He  professes  himself  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  Duke  of  York's ;  has,  with  his  own  hands,  sfit  firb  to 
above  five  hundred  villages,  and  so  forth — VherU  les  gens  de 
sokU. 

**  To-night  i  shall  go  to  sleeps  for  an  hour,  over  a  French 
opera ;  performed  by  some  descendants,  I  believe,  of  the  Uck- 
fidd  strollers :  they  are  much  such  a  crew.  To-morrow,  I  go 
to  Ghent ;  the  day  after  to  Brussels.  Then  to  Liege,  Tirle- 
mont,  Aix-la*Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  so  on  up  the  Rhine.'^ 
K 
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^*  My  dev  mother  and  sister. — Come,  take  a  chair  on  each 
side  of  this  little  green  table,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  I 
bare  now  before  me.  Tis  only  to  roose  y<mr  fancy.  See 
what  a  lorely  sight !  Not  a  ckwd  in  the  sky.  The  Rhine  full 
before  us,  rich  with  accumulated  waters  from  the  melting  snows, 
rolls  his  fast  tide  along !  See  wbat  innumerable  Tcssels  art 
floating  upon  his  surface  !  Look  how  commerce  spreads  her 
canvass  to  the  winds !  What  a  throng  upon  the  quay !  How 
busy  they  look,  not  one  idle  being  among  a  thousand  !  See 
what  the  ingenuity  of  roan  is  capable  of  performing,  who,  find- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  tide  too  great  to  admit  a  bridge  of 
arches,  has  couTcrted  even  its  riolenre  to  utility,  in  forming  a 
flying  bridge  of  boats,  which  owe  all  their  couTenience  to  the 
force  of  the  stream  ! 

^  We  will  shut  the  windows,  and  draw  round  the  store ;  the 
air  is  keen.  1  hare  hired  a  large  boat,  and  am  to  be  carried 
up  the  rirer.  W^e  embark  to-morrow.  It  is  to  be  drawn  bj 
horses.  I  shall,  by  this  means,  aroid  roads  almost  impassable, 
and  perhaps  another  overturn.  I  mean  to  go,  in  this  manner, 
as  far  as  Mayence,  and  if  I  can  to  Manbeim ;  but  the  French 
are  encamped  so  much  on  both  sides,  that  I  fear  I  must  give 
them  the  slip  by  going  to  Francfort,'' 


Extracts  from  his  JoumaL 


<<  February  2,  1794. — Haring  got  all  our  bag^ge  on  board 
over  night,  we  rose  at  six  this  morning,  to  proceed  in  a  corerecf 
boat  up  the  Rhine.     The  weather  the  most  delightful  that  can 
be  conceived.     We  had  a  stove  on  board,  so  that  we  break- 
fasted, dined,  and  drank  tea,  in  great  comfort,  amusing  oarselvel 
with  the  English  papers.     Tbere  is  nothing  worth  seeing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Cologne,  until  you  get  to  Bonn. 
The  river  itself  is  broad  and  fine,  but  the  country  is  bleak  and 
melancholy,  very  flat,  and  without  any  other  ornament  than  a 
few  stunted  willows,  such  as  you  see  by  the  side  of  water  in 
all  low  countries.     The  view  improves  very  fast  as  soon  as  you 
leave  Bonn. 

«  February  8 — Rose  at  five  o'clock ;  breakfasted  very  com* 
fortably  in  our  boat.  The  views  on  each  side  growing  very 
fine.  In  particular,  we  passed  under  the  noble  ruins  of  a  castle 
they  called  Anvert,  on  the  left  hand.  Soon  after,  another 
almost  as  picturesque,  though  not  so  striking  and  so  lofty,  ap- 
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peared  on  the  right  A  little  island  soon  after  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  retrospect  of  these  three  objects  combined, 
formed  the  finest  scene  imaginable.  The  clear  silver  light  of 
the  morning,  contrasted  with  the  bold  outlines  of  the  ruins,  and 
the  indistinct  masses  of  rocks,  covered  with  trees  and  vine- 
yards, from  the  water's  brink  to  the  mountain's  brow,  were 
excessively  beautiful.  To  these  were  added  the  smooth  sur-» 
(ace  of  the  water  below,  the  white  cottages  of  the  villages 
upon  its  edge,  with  their  spires  peeping  one  above  another^ 
and  the  little  island  spread  in  the  front  of  the  whole  with  its 
trees  and  churches.     Slept  at  Andernach. 

<*  Februarj  4. — Rose  at  six  ;  breakfasted  in  the  boat.  The 
Rhine  has  no  particular  beauties  from  Andernach,  until  you 
come  to  Coblentz.  Then  the  castle  which  has  been  so  often 
cempare'd  to  Gibraltar,  makes  its  appearance,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  grand,  just  at  the  conflux  of  the  Khine  and  the  Moselle. 
From  the  top  of  the  castle  you  may  distinctly  perceive  the 
different  colours  of  the  two  rivers,  which  seem  as  if  jealous  of 
each  other  and  refuse  to  unite. 

"February  6. — We  continued  to  proceed  up  the  Rhine,  in 
the  most  delight  ful  manner  imaginablf* .     Nothing  was  wanting, 
bat  more  interesting  society,  to  render  it  the  most  agreeable 
Tojagc  of  my  life.     Never  was  weather  more  favourable,  or 
scenery  more  sublime.     All  the  way  from   Coblentz,  we  had 
the  greatest  variety  of  objects,  and  these  combined  and  thrown 
into  such  views,  as  made  them  quite  enchanting.     No  part  of 
the  Rhine  is  ever  equal  to  the  views  between  Coblentz  and 
Majence.     The  mountain  scenery  continues  from  Coblentz 
Botil  you  come  to  Bingen,  and  then  the  mountains  gradually 
^appear,  and  present  iu  their  plact*,  a  flat  open  country,  in 
which  the  Rhine  flows  broad  and  important  t^nough,  but  never 
accompanied  with  the  imposing  and  majestic  scenery  below- 
fiingen.     We  had  a  small  stove  in  the  boat,  upon  which  we 
'dre.ssed  our  dinners,  heated  our  kettle,  and  toasted  our  rolls. 
Indeed,  accustomed  as  one  is  to  expect  little  desagremens  upon 
water  excursions,  I  had  never  reason  to  he  more  satisfied.     A 
warm,  covered  boat,  wixh  a  clean  room,  and  a  good  fire,  hot 
rolls,  chocolate,  tea,  rum,  milk,   and  eggs,  beef  steaks,  old 
bock,  and  the  English  newspapers,  were  a  collection  of  luxu- 
ries, that  one  would  hardly  expect  in  going  up  the  Rhine, 
where  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  is  alone  a  gratification 
sufficiently  satisfactory  for  the  little  trouble  the  voyage  requires. 
<*  We  slept  the  first  night  after  leaving  Coblentz  at  a  forti- 
fied town,  situated  among  the  most  romantic  and  striking  ob- 
jects of  all  the  views  upon  the  Rhine.     An  old  German  soldier 
came  to  take  our  names,  country,  and  intentions,  to  the  coddu- 
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mandant ;  be  had  served  in  America,  and  gvatified  oar  patriot 
ism,  by  addreasiDg^  ua  in  EngKsb. 

**  Feb.  6.— Continned  our  passage  np  the  Rhine,  winding' 
through  Tineyards  and  among  vast  roclcs  of  slate.  These 
mountains  which  form  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  throagh 
which  the  iiTcr  flows,  as  if  they  had  agreed  to  divide  and  ibmt 
a  bed  for  its  waves,  are  cuhivated  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  from  their  very  tops  to  the  water's  edge.  The  wbok 
country,  bordering  on  the  river,  is  covered  with  grapes. 
Wherever  the  rugged  and  fantastic  form  of  the  rocks  permits 
the  approach  of  a  human  footstep,  they  have  planted  grapes^ 
and  mdeed  in  some  places  the  neatest  little  vineyards  appear 
where  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  tread,  or  for  any  cul- 
tivation to  take  place. 

^*  Tbe  changes  that  constantly  take  place  in  the  scenery  as 
you  proceed,  are  like  the  variations  in  a  theatre.  New  objects 
rapidly  succeed  each  other.  Tou  scarcely  lose  sight  of  a  village 
or  a  fortress,  ere  some  old  ruin,  town,  or  castle  makes  its 
immediate  appearance ;  and  so  q^uick  is  this  alteration  in  the 
scenery  around  you,  that  not  being  able  to  enjoy  sufficiently 
any  one  object,  you  pass  by  them  all  with  regret.  It  seems  as  . 
if  one  was  passing  from  one  lake  into  another,  since  at  every 
turn,  the  wnter  appears  completely  land-locked.  Slept  at  a 
village  beyond  Bmgen. 

**  February  7,  1 794.— Tbe  approach  to  Mayence  is  very 
grand.  That  noble  bridge  of  boats  cuts  a  fine  appearance 
across  so  broad  a  river.  We  arrived  about  three  o'clock. 
Discharged  our  boat.  The  Hotel  de  Mayence  is  a  very  large 
inn,  and  a  very  good  one  The  accommodations  are  clean,  md 
their  famous  wine  of  Johannisburg  is  alone  worth  coming  for. 
This  is  from  vineyards  more  (amous  than  those  of  Hocbeim. 
I  found  it  uncommonly  strong,  and  full  twice  as  intoxicating 
as  Rhenish  in  general,  which  is  the  smallest  recommendation 
it  has. 

**  February  8,  1794. — I  walked  this  morning  in  the  square, 
which  at  present  is  perfectly  the  place  d'arroes — officers,  sol- 
diers, French  prisoners,  cannons,  baggage-wagons,  powder- 
carts,— all  war.  If  tbe  French  should  again  visit  Mayence,  t 
believe  they  will  meet  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they  had 
before.  One  thousand  men  are  reviewed  on  parade  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  The  effects  of  the  late  siege  are  be- 
coming every  day  less  visible.  A  stranger  would  not  discern 
that  Mayence  had  ever  suffered  from  a  bombardment.  Among 
the  soldiers  I  observed  several  with  gold  and  silver  medak 
round  their  necks,  the  badges  of  honour  for  valour  and  exploits^ 
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They  were  chiefly  of  the  regiment  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussic^ 
uncle  of  the  present  king,  and  brother  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

<<  It  remains  1  should  say  a  few  words  of  the  people  du  bos 
Rhm,  For  my  own  part,  1  like  them  better  than  any  of  their 
neighbours.  They  are  ahardy,  industrious,  clean,  open-hearted, 
rude,  hot  honest  race  of  men.  They  are  neither  Flemish, 
Dutch,  nor  German.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  exacdy, 
they  are  a  compound  of  all  three.  They  have  the  cleanliness 
of  the  Dutch,  and  use  as  much  tobacco.  They  have  the 
hardy,  rade  outside  of  the  Germans,  with  the  dress,  features^ 
and  manners  of  the  Flemish.  From  being  constantly  accus- 
tomed to  hard  labour  upon  the  water,  they  become  sturdy  and 
industrious.  They  unite  very  much  in  family  interests,  and  you 
seldom  see  a  party  of  labourers,  or  a  set  of  boatmen,  but  two 
out  of  five  will  be  brothers;  and  oilen  one  sees  father,  sons, 
and  daughters,  all  at  work  at  the  same  bench  of  oars,  as  was  the 
case  with  me  when  I  went  down  the  Rhine  in  November.  The 
women  are,  Without  exception,  strong  and  ugly.  1  never  savft 
a  pretty  face  among  them.  They  pay  great  attention  to ' 
the  duties  CDJoined  by  their  religion.  They  are  fond  of 
national  songs,  and  generally  delight  in  hearing  mendicant 
performers  on  a  small  harp,  which  they  accompany  with  their 
voice.  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  several  of  their  songs. 
They  were  very  characteristic  of  the  people,  and  generally 
consisted  of  the  delights  of  drinking  good  wine,  in  a  toarm 
9tmm€r,  as  they  call  their  little  rooms,  when  heated  almost  to 
suffocation  by  a  stove.  Low  riSaldry  finds  a  large  share  in 
their  songs.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  similarity  of 
Ianguage,|and  of  many  customs  still  prevalent  in  tbese^countries, 
one  can  but  be  struck  with  the  great  analogy  there  is  between 
the  present  Germans  and  the  English  in  their  days  of  yore. 
The  use  of  wooden  shoes  is  common  both  to  men  and  women. 

**  February  9. — ^We  received  intelligence  that  a  very  power- 
ful army  of  the  French  are  advancing  rapidly  towards  Manheim 
and  Worms.  This  Impedes  my  progress  that  way ;  however, 
as  the  accounts  are  very  vague,  1  shall  go  to  Francfort,  and 
decide  upon  my  route,  after  1  have  consulted  with  the  bankers 
there. 

<<It  it  impossible  to  help  remarking  the  want  of  eyebrows  \\     v 
among  the  Germans.     They  have  either  none  at  all,  or  they  {  j  :^' V  ^ 
are  so  light,  that  the  face  loses  the  chief  feature  of  expression ;  ' 
and  thence  it  is,  that  Germans  have  universally,  or  at  least  with 
few.  exceptions,  a  stupid  vacant  physiognomy.'^ 
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to  States  alone ;  among  the  Italians,  it  subsists  often  in  th« 
same  towo,  where  a  river,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  difference  of  parishi 
occasions  the  most  implacable  animosity  between  the  parties, 
and  often  a  di.Htinetion  in  manners  and  dialect,  as  well  aa  fea- 
tures. At  Rome,  the  Transtiberini,  or  those  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  city  behind  St.  Peter's,  will  not  suffer  their  children 
to  intermarry  with  the  papolanif  as  they  call  all  those  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  They  consider  themselves  as  of 
a  superior  race,  and  the  only  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  They  are  hardier,  more  industrious,  and  possessed 
of  a  greater  degree  of  strength.  They  pretend  that  one  of  the 
TraQstiberini  is  at  auy  time  able  to  oombat  with  at  least  three 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Nay,  to  such  excess  do 
they  carry  their  pride  and  animosity,  that  they  will  sometimes 
fight  as  soon  as  they  meet,  and  especially  when  inflamed  by  the 
potent  iumes  of  their  anrieto.  At  Florence,  the  different 
parishes  form  distinct  and  separate  bodies  of  men ;  that  of  San 
Lorenzo,  being  the  largest,  considers  itself  of  the  greatest  con* 
sequence,  and  every  individual  of  it  piques  himself  upon  bis 
local  importance.  When  the  Grand  Duke  abolished  the  gal- 
leys, and  adopted  in  their  stead  that  edifice  at  Pisa,  called  /{ 
Bagno^  for  the  reception  of  the  slaves,  the  parish  of  San  Nico« 
las  happened  to  be  the  first  that  furnished  a  convict  to  inhabit 
it,  upon  which  account  the  rest  of  the  parishes  have  always 
considered  the  people  of  San  Nicolas  as  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  all  the  Florentmes.  They  do-not  like  to  associate  with 
them,  nor  on  any  account  will  they  permit  their  children  to 
form  connexion  among  them.  If  such  an  affair  should  hap- 
pen, the  person,  whoever  he  iii,  that  weds  a  girl  of  San  Nico- 
las, is  upbraided  with  his  violation  of  the  ancient  animosity, 
and  the  old  story  of//  Bagno  is  immediately  revived. 

^*  At  Naples,  these  local  distinctions  are  still  more  remarka- 
ble. What  can  be  more  striking  than  the  wonderful  differ- 
ence between  the  Lazzaroni  and  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitans? 
Yet  even  this  is  not  all;  even  these  Lazzaroni  are  again 
divided,  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Lucia  differ  as  widely  from 
the  Lazzaroni  of  the  Mole  Piccola,  and  11  Ponte  dell&  Mada- 
lena,  as  they  in  their  turn  differ  from  each  other.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  extraordinary  difference  throughout  all  the  dis- 
tricts and  petty  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
The  inhabitants  bordering  on  the  metropolis  have  all  theu: 
different  distinctions,  and  are  marked  by  separate  modes  ot 
dress.  How  various  are  these  costumes.  The  people  of 
the  Campagna  Felice  have  their  particular  habit ;  tne  people 
of  Capri,  Ischia.  Procida,  have  theirs ;  the  inhabitants  of  Poz-% 
zuoli^  Sorrento^  &c.  hare  theirs.    And,  what  is  of  all  things 
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ike  most  singiilar,  the  women  of  Posilippo,  a  small  part  of  the 
toim  of  Naples,  are  distiiigaished  by  a  headdress,  and  a  bahit 
perfectly  distinct  from  tbe  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Thus 
it  18  that  tha  variety  in  tbe  costume  of  these  parts  is  so  extend- 
ed, that  the  painters  of  Naples  sell  to  strangers  a  collection 
of  different  modes  of  dress,  each  peculiar  to  some  particular 
district  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

**  How  singular  is  the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  province 
of  laeniia  I  There>  when  a  young  man  wishes  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  woman  he  loves,  he  must  first  obtain  permission 
by  the  following-  curious  mode,  which  is  called  la  Cipponata. 
He  makes  up  a  bough  with  all  the  ornaments  of  flowers* 
ribands,  &c.  which  they  call  11  Cipponi ;  and  the  larger  this 
bough  is,  the  stronger  the  proof  of  his  attachment.     In  the 
night  he  places  it  at  ber  father's  door,  an4  retiring  to  some 
convenient  distance,   with  his  musket  in  bis  hand,  and  his 
poniard  in  his  bosom,  watches  it  till  the  morning  dawns,  and 
wo  betide  the  presumptuous  mortal  that  shall  dare  to  meddle 
with  or  remove  the  pledge  of  his  affection.     In  the  morning 
tbe  Cipponi  is  dbcovered.     The  father  conges  to  the  door,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  demands,  <  Chi  ha  cipponato  la  figlia  mia  V 
The  lover  then  elopes  from  his  hiding  place ;  declares  his  pas- 
sion, and  begs  permission ito  pay  his  addresses  in  form ;  saymg 
in  answer,  <  Lagto  i,  ciponato  io  I'    If  the  parents  approve  of 
tbe  match,  be  is  immediately  admitted  ;  if  not,  the  fatner  says, 
'  Agi  pa2ienza,  figlio  mio  I     O  sangue  mio  colo  tuo,  non  si 
eoflfai!'    [N.  B.  This  is  written  as  it  is  pronounced,  with  tbe 
Patois.]   and    without  farther  ceremony  the  lover    retires, 
pttiently  bearing  his  disappointment,  nor  ever  again  exerting 
his  influence  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
relations.     Should  he  succeed,  and  be  admitted  to  an  inter* 
view,  tbe  day  is  soon  fixed  for  the  nuptials.     On  that  morning 
tbe  bridegroom  first  repairs  to  the  church,  and  may  be  ^en  for 
aome  hours  before  his  bride  arrives,  walking  impatiently  be* 
neath  die  arcades,  and  looking  every  moment  to  see  if  his 
beloved    is   upon    the   march.    At  last    she    appears.     He 
ilifs  to  meet  her,  and  thus  addresses  her :    <  Ben  venuta, 
nadama !  ben  torata  V  She  replies,  *  Torata  sono  et  torata 
mi  poi  chiamare !' 

Instead  of  considering  the  people  of  Italy  as  the  inhabitants 
oi  one  country,  all  actuated  by  a  similarity  of  modes  and  ca- 
jBJce,  and  possessing  the  same  manners,  dialect,  and  laws, 
there  is  no  portion  of  tenritory  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe,  where  in  an  equal  extent  is  found  so  great  a  variety  of 
kws,  government,  manners,  dialect,  features,  dress,  and  cus* 
turns.    A  f^w  mi}ea  create  in  Italy  as  great  a  change  as  one 
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finds  in  Europe,  upon  leaving  one  nation  for  another  infinitely 
more  remote.  The  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ganges  do 
not  present  a  wider  contrast  than  those  of  the  Amo  and  the 
Tiber ;  so  striking  is  the  distinction  between  a  Fiorentine  and 
a  Roman.  The  Hame  remarlcable  difference  is  found  in  all  the 
other  states  of  Italy ;  Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  have  all  a  people  peculiar  to  themseWes, 
and  marked  with  rarious  degrees  of  dissimilarity.  Each  of 
these  are  moreover  infinitely  subdivided ;  nor  does  a  stranger, 
in  the  towns  of  Italy,  pass  from  one  street  into  another  with* 
out  perceiving  some  alteration  in  the  people  that  inhabit  them.^ 

The  narrative  of  his  journey  is  thus  continued  : 

^<  Came  from  Cierla,  through  Inspruck  to  Steinacb.  The 
situation  of  inspruck  is  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Tirol^ 
and  it  is  viewed  to  advantage  from  the  mountains  as  you  de- 
scend in  coming  from  Italy.  It  brings  strongly  to  one's  recol- 
lection Dr.  Johnson's  beautiful  description  of  the  vale  of  Abys- 
sinia. High  mountains  rise  from  it  on  all  sides  perpendicular, 
and  the  wolf«  as  he  ranges  their  hoary  tops,  looks  down  with- 
out dismay  upon  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town.  The  river 
Inn  meanders  through  it,  and  a  long  extent  of  valley  makes 
the  scene  enchanting.  There  are  good  inns,  and  very  clean, 
all  through  the  Tirol: 

**  February  22,  1 794. — Came  from  Steinach  to  Brizen^ 
through  a  fine  romantic  country.  Saw  there  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history,  extensive,  and  full  of  trash.  Breakfasted  at  Bren- 
nor,  the  highest  part  of  the  Tirol ;  after  which  we  continually 
descend  towards  Italy,  as  usual,  by  a  river,  which  takes  its. 
source  there.  It  is  called  the  Eisac,  and  falls  into  the  Adige 
at  Bolzano. 

"Feb.  23. — Came  from  Brixen  to  Branzol.  The  carnival 
every  where  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  French  troubles, 
and  the  death  of  the  late  king  of  France.  At  Colmar,  we 
breakfasted ;  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  where  a  cleaner,  or 
a  better  inn.  The  scenery  very  fine ;  narrow  valleys  along; 
the  torrent ;  bold  rocks  and  precipices,  over  whose  brinks  are 
seen  convents,  hermitages,  and  monasteries.  At  Bolzano,  the 
people  were  amusing  themselves  with  firing  bullets  at  a  mark. 
Perceived  our  vicinity  to  Italy  the  moment  we  arrived  at  Bran- 
zol, by  the  horrid  stench  of  our  room,  and  the  miserable,  tat- 
tered furniture  of  our  beds.  To  complete  the  disgust,  an 
Englishman  had  penciled  the  wall  with  a  history  of  the  bogs, 
he  had  found  in  the  very  room  we  were  in.  We  left  Branzol 
very  early,  came  through  Naimarch,  Salurn,  and  Lavis,  to 
Trent.    They  begin  to  speak  Italian  at  Branzoli  and  one  gra> 
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dually  loses  Grerman  modes,  dress,  and  language,  till  you 
come  to  Trent.    The  inn  at  Trent  is  good.    From  Trent  I 
proceeded  into  Italy,  by  a  new  route  to  Venice.     It  is  mach 
shorter  than  the  road  by  Terona,  more  curious,  and  better 
kept.    Except  one  stage  from  Premulan  to  Bassano,  it  is  ex- 
ceHent»    We  came  from  Trent  to  Pengine,  Borgo  di  Valsugaro, 
and  to  Premulan,  where  we  slept :  the  accommodations  ex- 
ecrable.     Left  Premulan  at  two  o'clock  tbe  next  morning ; 
came  through  Bassano,  Castel-Franca,  and  Treviso,  to  Mestre, 
ifhere  we  hired  a  boat  for  Venice.     The  road  from  Premulan 
to  Bassano  contains  in  a  high  degree  all  those  sublime  objects 
which  are  ever  attendant  on  Alpine  scenery.     Part  of  it  seemed 
like  an  epitome  of  the  passage  by  the  St.  Gothard.    Just  be- 
fore yoo  arrive  at  Bassano,  you  leave  the  Alps  entirely,  and 
looking  back  may  see  them  at  one  view  in  a  line,  as  when  you 
entertbe  Tirol,  at  Fiiesen,  from  Suabia.     The  country  is  quite 
flat  afterwards,  and  as  you  approach  nearer  to  Venice  is  highly 
cultivated.     At  Basnano,  we  breakfasted,  a  mob  assembled 
vith  as  much  eager  curiosity  to  see   our  carriage,  as  when  I 
passed  the  St.  Gothard.     Castel-Franca  is  a  small  town  full 
of  poor  wretches  lounging  in  the  long  Italian  manteau.     At 
Treviso  J  saw  the  first  appearance  of  the  grand  carnival,  a 
namber  of  people  walking  about  in  masks,  and  some  only  with 
large  noses.     I  should  have  noticed  the  mode  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  approach  of  spring  at  Premulan.     Some  men 
paraded  up  and  down  the  village,  beating  a  warming-pan  and 
the  top  of  a  porridge-pot,  singing,  *  that  the  power  of  winter  is 
{One,  and  we  may  soon  go  about  halfnakedj  without  shoes  and 
ttwkingSy  tiva  !  ma  P  Tbe  road  from  Treviso  to  Mestre  is 
full  as  fine  as  the   broad  high  turnpike  leading  into  London. 
The  vines  on  each  side  are  cultivated  in  festoons,  and  a  vari* 
etf  of  fantastic  forms.     Tbe  villas  of  Venetian  noblesse  with 
their  gardens,  parterres,  covered  walks,  statues,  &c.,  abound 
*11  the  way. 

'*They  were  so  awkward,  and  so  long  in  embarking  our 
carriage,  that  we  did  not  reach  Venice  before  midnight.     We 
earoe  to  Pedrillo's,  an  excellent  inn,  on  the  grand  canal,  near 
the  Rialto.     There  never  was  a  place  I  have  been  so  desirous 
of  seeing  as  Venice,  and  I  find  it  in  every  respect  answer  my 
expectations.     We  had  the  good  luck  to  arrive  during  the  last 
days  of  the  grand  carnival,  which  are  always  the  most  magni- 
ficent.    I  do  not  know  how  dull  Venice  might  g^ow  during 
a  long  residence,  but,  I  am  sure,  to  a  stranger,  upon  his  first 
arrival,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  spectaeles  of  any 
city  in  Eurofie.     Canals  instead  of  streets,  gondolas  instead 
ef  carriages,  form  scenes  so  new,  that  they  must  be  interesting. 
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Add  to  this,  the  i&finitj  of  invaluable  {nctures,  by  the  first  mas^ 
ters  of  the  Venetian  school,  the  superb  edifices  of  those  cele- 
brated architects,  Palladio,  SansaTiro,  Soamoxzi,  &c.  The 
pablic  entertainments,  the  riches,  the  goremineiit^  all  are 
striking.** 

«<  Febmary  S7. — At  Venice  yon  hate  no  occasion  for  a 
laquais  de  lonage.  The  Ghuidoliers  are  accustonied  to  act  thai 
part,  and  they  are  well  adapted  for  snch  an  office*  Went  in 
onr  gondola  to  the  Place  di  St.  Marco:  saw  a  collection  of 
figures  in  wax«  representing  the  most  celebrated  men  of  anti- 
quity, Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Scipio  Africanns,  &c.  Ac. ; 
also  the  jadgment  of  Solomon,  taken  from  a  pictare  of  Ra« 
phari's  at  Rome.  They  were  astonishingly  well  executed. 
I  never  saw  any  so  good  before.  The  King  of  Naples  was 
so  like  the  original,  that  it  made  one  start.  Of  all  other 
groupes,  the  best  was  the  artist  himself  at  work,  with  his  wife, 
and  die  f  errant  holding  the  candle.  Saw  a  collection  of  wild 
beasts.  We  then  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  from  ivbence 
you  have  a  view  of  all  this  princely  city,  the  sea,  the  opposite 
shores,  &c.  From  the  tower  we  went  to  hire  a  box  near  the 
Doge,  to  see  the  spectacles ;  they  askedtthree  sequins,  I  would 
not  give  it,  but  went  to  the  palace,  and  hired  one  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  council-chamber  for  one  sequin.  We  then  saw 
the  palace,  which  is  full  of  fine  pictures.  From  the  palace  1 
went  to  walk  in  the  grand  place,  where  there  was  a  promenade, 
and  all  the  world  in  masquerade.  This  seems  very  ridiculous 
to  a  stranger,  as  most  of  them  take  no  pains  to  disguise  them- 
selves, except  by  wearing  a  nose  ;  and  you  see  them  talking 
politics,  transacting  business,  Ac,  with  all  the  gravity  in  the 
world,  considering  their  mask,  or  their  paper  nose,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  fashionable  appendage  to  their  dress. 

**  About  two  o'clock,  we  went  to  t^e  our  places,  and  the 
spectacles  began.  The  throng  of  people  was  beyond  any 
hing  I  ever  saw.  I  think  it  exceeding  even  the  benediction  at 
Rome.  First  of  all  came  a  procession  of  butchers,  with  oxen^ 
These  were  placed  opposite  the  Doge,  and  the  trial  was  to  see 
who  could  strike  ofi"  the  heads  of  these  poor  animals  at  one 
blow,  with  an  enormous  sabre.  Some  of  them  succeeded. 
The  next  thing  was  an  exertion  of  strengtib,  which  they  call 
*The  force  of  Hercules.'  It  consisted  of  a  pyramid  of  men 
formed  upon  one  another's  shoulders.  The  base  was  made  of 
sixteen,  which  rose  diminishing  to  one,  and  on  his  shonlders 
stood  a  little  boy,  who  formed  the  point.  There  were  two 
stages  of  these  pyramids.  After  this  came  the  most  astonish*- 
ing  feat  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  man  ascended  by  a  rope 
from  the  Place  di  St.  Marco  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower^  and 
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iroin  tbence  down  on  the  other  side,  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Doge.  From  thence  he  mounted 
again  to  the  tower,  and  then  down  again  with  astonishing  velo- 
city to  the  spot  from  which  he  originally  started.  They  say 
there  never  was  but  one  accident  remembered  in  Venice  from 
this  feat,  and  that  arose  from  the  man's  attempting  to  play  tricks, 
when  he  fell  dawn  and  was  dashed  to  atoms.  Since  that  time, 
it  is  rorbidden  to  attempt  any  thing  more  than  the  common 
mode  of  going  up  and  down.  However,  this  made  me  shud- 
der ;  for  the  man  chose  to  amuse  the  populace,  by  twisting 
loond  and  round  the  rope,  and  once  he  stuck  so  that  I  ex- 
pected to  see  him  come  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  people. 
There  was,  besides  this,  a  representation  of  gladiators,  which 
vaa  neatly  done,  but  had  little  effect  The  pyramids  were  re- 
peated six  or  seven  times,  and  at  last  the  vrhcie  closed  with  a 
grand  display  of  fireworks,  but  they  chose  to  let  them  off  by 
day-light,  so  that  all  their  beauty  was  entirely  lost.  After  all 
this,  1  went  to  see  some  excellent  rope-dancing,  where  there 
vas  the  best  clown  I  ever  saw :  there  was  also  very  good 
tocnbling,  and  a  pantomime  well  conducted.  I  then  came  home 
to  tea,  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  went  in  our  gondola  to  the  opens 
at  il  Teatro  San  Benedetto.  It  was  JVtha;  Madame  Bruni, 
the  first  singer.  The  ballets  were  not  extraordinary.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  a  shower  of  sonnets,  with  paeons, 
tulceys,  and  fowls,  were  thrown  through  the  ventilator  into 
the  parterre.  They  were  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Madame 
Bruni,  and  the  first  male  dinger,  Signer  Viganoni^  The  au- 
dience were  chiefly  masked.  It  did  not  finish  before  firar 
o'ckxsk  in  the  morning  of  February  28,  1794;  at  which  hear 
I  came  home,  and  am  empioyed 

In  QOting,  ere  thej  fade  away. 
The  Uttw  linet  Of  yesterday. 

Under  the  name  of  a  republic,  and  boasting  of  its  liberties, 
there  is  not  in  Europe  a  more  despotic  government  than  that 
of  Venice. 

<*  We  went  all  over  the  arsenal.     They  call  it  the  finest  in 

Europe.    This  is  not  true ;  once,  perhaps,  it  was  so,  bat  those 

days  are  gone.    The  armoury  is,  1  believe,  longer  than  that  in 

the  Tower :  it  is  in  several  rooms.    There  are  arms  for  80,000 

men,  all  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.    The  ships  are  all  built 

*imder  cover.    We  saw  the  tawdry  heavy  vessels,  in  which  the 

Doge  goes  to  wed  the  Adriatic ;  all  covered  with  gold,  and  as 

long  as  an  eighty-gun  ship.    Tlie  model  robm  was  pretty 

enough.    The  whole  of  the  arsenal  is  two  Italian  miles  and  a 

half  roond ;  two  thousand  ive  hmidred  men  work  in  it  daily. 
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It  seems  poor  and  naked  when  compared  to  Portsmoath  of 
Plymouth.  From  the  arsenal  we  went  to  the  church  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  saw  there  some  architecture  oi  the  fa- 
mous Palladio,  of  which  Venice  is  full.  He  built  the  Riaito. 
They  showed  us  a  noble  picture  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  in  Galilee.  In  it  were  portraits  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Venetian  painters.  Paul  himself,  Titian,  TintCM«tti, 
Bassano,  &c.  &c.  Walked  in  the  Place  di  St.  Marco,  and 
saw  the  church  of  that  name ;  a  Gothic  edifice,  of  great  anti* 
quity,  the  inside  of  which  is  coTcred  with  Mosaic  paintings* 
Intrigue  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  in  Venice,  that  the  gondolas 
are  formed,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  usual,  in  Venice,  to  see  a  lady  with  her  cecisheo 
in  one  box,  and  in  the  other  her  husband  with  his  mistress ;  and 
you  will  see  the  lady  leaning  over  to  compliment  her  hpsband's 
mistress,  while  he  is  boWing  to  the  cecisbeo. 

**  In  the  evening,  we  went  to  the  noblest  and  the  neatest 
theatre  I  ever  saw.  The  scenery  was  beyond  any  thing  ex- 
cellent ;  by  Mauri ;  a  celebrated  artist.  The  last  ballet  was 
very  fine.  The  women  oi  Venice  are,  generally  speaking,  all 
handsome.  They  dress  better,  the  men  look  cleaner,  and 
every  thing  seems  upon  a  better  footing  than  either  at  Rome  or 
Naples,  where  the  women  are  all  ugly,  vulgar,  and  dirty ;  and 
the  noblesse  look  like  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

^  The  Riaito,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  little  deserving  of  its  fame.  It  was  built  by  Pal- 
ladio,  is  of  unpolished  marble,  consists  of  one  arch,  and  is 
loaded  with  houses,  having  three  streets  passing  over  it  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  bridge  of  Pont  y  Pridd,  in  South  Wales, 
is  in  every  respect  superior,  which  was  built  by  a  common  ma- 
son of  Glamorganshire. 

<*  There  were  eight  theatres  open  while  we  were  here.  They 
were  nevertheless  all  full  every  night.  The  oath  of  the  Vene- 
tians is  always  a  bloody  one  :  sangue  di  Dio,  sangue  di  Cristo, 
sangue  di  Madonna,  are  the  usual  expressions.  The  oaths  of 
Italy  vary  in  every  state.  At  Rome,  they  are  the  most  shock- 
ing of  all.  There  you  will  see  a  postillion,  or  one  of  the 
lower  class,  when  in  a  passion,  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
blaspheme  against  heaven,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the  virgin. 
A  Russian  gentleman  was  once  in  a  post-chaise  when  a  Roman 
postillion's  hat  blew  off  and  fell  in  the  river.  The  fellow  coolly 
descended  from  his  horses,  and  instead  of  trying  to  get  it  out,  * 
fell  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  river,  saying,  *  Managio  a 
tutti  Cristo,  a  Virgine  Maria  !  Oh  anima  mia,  managio  a  tutti 
di  paradiso  et  tre  milia  tomo  1'  *  But,  my  friend,'  said  the  gen- 
tleman, « what  makes  jou  conclude  your  imprecation  with  tre 
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nilia  torno  ?'  The  fellow  replied,  while  every  limb  of  him 
was  coDVulsed  with  passion,  ^  Perche  sapete,  excellenza,  che 
ogoi  saoto,  in  questo  beiP  giornoi  e  andato  a  camminare,  vog- 
Ho  prendere  tuUi !'  At  Naples,  the  oaths  are  more  moderate, 
at. least  to  Eroglish  ears.  The  worst  they  make  use  of,  in 
their  own  opinion,  is  when  they  blaspheme  St.  Januarios.  It 
is  then  that  a  Neapolitan  despairs  of  e?er  obtaining  absolution, 
as  the  priests,  making  use  of  every  method  that  may  serve  to 
support  the  holy  fraud,  endeavour  to  impress  the  minds  of 
their  votaries,  with  the  most  perfect  abhorrence  of  any  viola- 
lion  of  the  honour  of  their  patron. 

**  During  the  carnival,  it  is  usual  for  every  person  to  enter 
the  theatre  masked.  Soon  after,  they  generally  take  them  off, 
and  the  men  stick  them  in  the  corners  of  their  hats. 

**  Speaking  of  oaths — Four  Neapolitan  monks  once  engaged 
with  a  vetturino  to  conduct  them  to  Naples,  but  made  it  an 
titiele  of  their  contract,  that  he  should  not  make  use  of  an 
oath  the  whole  way.  Coming  into  a  deep  sandy  road,  he  be- 
gan to  flog  his  mules  and  grunt  and  scold,  but  all  to  no  use. 
'£h  vedete,  siguor/said  he  to  the  monks,  'vedete!  il  mulo 
Qon  vuo'  andar.  Se  non  volete  restare  cosi,  lasciate  mi  fare 
ana  sola  V  *  By  no  meaUvS,*  said  the  monks,  *  whip  'em !' 
However,  at  last,  finding  they  were  likely  to  remain  there  all 
day^  and  being  worried  with  his  entreaties,  they  limited  him  to- 
a  single  oath.  *  Grazia,  padre  mio  !  managio  il  primo  di  No- 
Tembre  V  The  cunning  rascal  chose  to  damn  the  first  of  No- 
vember, of  all  other  days,  because  it  was  consecrated  to  all . 
saints ;  and  by  this  means  he  thought  in  one  comprehensive 
oath  to  be  of  as  much  service,  as  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
swear  during  the  whole  journey.'' 

*<  March  I,  1794. — Went  in  our  gondola  to  the  little  island 
of  Murano,  lying  off  Venice.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing 
than  the  view  opening  to  the  sea,  as  we  passed  under  the 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  canal  di  Mendicant!,  to  go  towards  the 
island ;  the  Alps  rising  to  the  right  with  their  white  tops,  the 
sea  covered  with  gondolas  and  little  skiffs,  while  every  object 
was  softened  by  the  silver  mist  peculiar  to  Italy.  Our  object 
was  to  see  the  glass  manufactories,  but,  it  being  Saturday,  very 
kw  were  at  work,  and  those  who  were  employed  were  only 
making  window  glass.  We  then  saw  the  three  palaces  ol 
Pisani,  Barbarigo,  and  Palazzo  Farsetti.  In  the  first  was  rich 
furniture,  and  a  fine  picture  by  Paul  Veronese.  In  the  second 
a  number  of  Titian's  works,  who  lived  in  this  house  four  years, 
and  died  there.  We  saw  the  last  picture  he  ever  painted, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  St.  Sebastian ;  it  hangs  in  the 
wry  room  where  be  died.    All  the  parlours  are  paved  with 
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schiola.  We  then  saw  tha  church  of  St  Giovanni  e  Paola, 
famous  for  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  Venice  » 
famous  for  its  gold  workmanship,  veWets,  wax,  glass,  combs,  &c. 

'<  Id  the  eveniDg  I  went  first  to  the  theatre  of  St.  Cassano. 
The  ballet  was  fine,  a  Madame  Ballon  danced  with  great  spirit 
and  much  grace.  From  thence  I  went  to  St.  Samueli.  To 
describe  what  1  saw  there  is  impossible.  The  coup  d^oeil  was 
b^ond  ezprestiion.  I  found  a  crowded  audience  of  Tery  gen* 
teel  people,  in  a  theatre  of  the  most  splendid  description.  The 
boxes  and  all  the  theatre  were  hung  with  light  blue  damask, 
ornamented  with  a  rich  border  of  silver  fiUagree.  The  fronts 
of  the  boxes  were  of  white  satin,  upon  which  hung  festoons  of 
roses.  The  very  curtain  at  the  door  of  the  parterre  was  of 
blue  damas?  and  silver.  It  was  illuminated  with  tapers  oi 
Venetian  wax,  three  feet  long,  iu  sconces  of  glass.  All  round 
hung  chandeliers  ot  the  same.  At  the  end  of  the  opera  the 
whole  oi'  the  stage  was  discovered,  ornamented  similariy  to  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Over  it  was  a  painted  plafond,  which  an* 
swered  to  that  over  the  paterre ;  all  round  were  columns  hung 
with  damask  and  silver.  At  the  end  of  all  were  pi^  glasses 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  whole  theatre,  with  its 
numerous  chandehers,  tapers,  &c.  being  reflected,  seemed  of 
an  infinite  length.  Before  the  pier  glasses  hung  chandeliers, 
and  from  the  columns  were  suspended  tapers,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  theatre.  There  was  then  a  Festo  di  Ballo.  Every  dancer 
had  a  rich  dress  given  him,  and  the  meanest  figure  dancer 
wore  satin  and  silver.  As  soon  as  I  saw  all  this,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it.  A  Venetian  toM  me  that  it  was  all  done 
at  the  expense  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  had  a  mind  to  sur- 
prise them,  and  that  the  whole  was  finished  in  one  night.  It 
cost  him  20,000  sequins,  about  10,0002.  sterling.  I  believe, 
and  every  body  seemed  to  think  the  same,  that  there  never 
was  so  magnificent  a  theatrical  spectacle  ever  seen  in  Europe. 
The  boxes  were  full  of  characters  ;  among  others  a  man,  as 
an  infant,  with  a  rattle  made  a  great  noise. 

Notwithstanding  the  despotism  of  the  Venetian  noblesse, 
one  perceives  some  traces  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  free 
government  visible  among  the  people.  They  have  not  the 
liberty  they  boast  of,  because  they  are  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  but  they  are  infinitely  less  servile,  than  the  lower  classes 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  Beauty  is  found  in  females  of  the  lower 
order,  a  circumstance  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  Italian 
states,  where  poverty  seems  attended  with  every  evil,  filth  and 
ugliness  being  constantly  at  her  side. 

"Justice  is   administered  in  a  very  rigid  way  at  Venice. 
They  do  not  neglect  to  pursue  her  dictates,  but  then  it  is  done  in 
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90  mjsterioas  and  absolute  a  manner,  that  the  injared  party  has 
seldoDi  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  he  is  redressed  o» 
Aot.  An  English  gentleman  once  tost  a  great  part  of  his 
clothes  and  some  valuable  trinkets,  at  an  inn  at  Venice.  Every 
search  was  made  after  them  to  no  effect,  and  the  gentleman 
gave  them  over  as  lost,  saying  aloud  at  the  same  time,  *Ay, 
these  are  the  blessed  effects  of  your  Venetian  laws,  if  I  had 
been  in  a  country  where  there  was  a  shadow  of  justice,  I 
should,  at  least,  have  been  assisted  in  my  endeavours  to  re- 
cover them.'  In  about  an  hour  he  was  sent  for,  by  the  officers 
of  the  police,  and  carried  to  the  tribunal.  *  You  are  the  gen- 
tleman. Sir,'  said  the  chief  magistrate,  Uhat  has  lost  some 
clothes?*  ^Yes,  I  am.'  *  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
cover them  ?*  *  No.'  *  Upon  which  you  thought  proper  to 
arraign  the  laws  of  our  Republic,  and  accuse  it  of  injustice. 
Beware  how  you  offend  a  second  time  by  propagating  an 
erroneous  opinion.  Behold  (said  he,  drawing  aside  a  curtain 
behind  which  hung  the  dead  bodies  of  three  men,)  behold 
these  are  the  persons  who  have  robbed  you.  They  have 
atoned  for  their  crimes,«and  offer  to  you  a  lesson  of  our  justice 
and  severity.  Get  back  to  your  inn,  the  things  you  have  lost 
will  be  there  before  you.  Settle  your  affairs,  and  leave  Venice 
inmediately ;  it  might  be  dangercAis  for  you  to  remain  where 
jastice  acts  so  quickly  and  with  so  much  vigour.' 

'^  The  laws  and  government  of  Venice,  the  customs  of  the 
people,  the  peculiarity  of  the  town  itself,  its  form  and  mode  of 
construction,  all  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  progress 
of  intrigues.     The  gondolas  are  made  use  of  as  the  usual  mode 
of  assignation,  and  the  state,  to  equip  them  better  for  that  piur- 
pose,  has  ordained  that  they  should  be  black,  ornamented  in 
the  same  manner,  and  having  no  diflforence  either  of  ornament 
or  colour,  that  may  distinguish  them  from  each  other.    The 
gondoliers  are  chosen  men  ;  all  skilful  in  their  office,  and  pos- 
sessing talents  aptly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  intrigue ;  a  strict 
idherence  to  secrecy  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  windings  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  canals ;  an  appearance  of  simplicity,  and  inat- 
tention to  what  passes  before  them.    Active  and  intelligent  in 
emergencies,  and  faithful  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  no  one  is  diffident  in  confiding  to  their  care  the 
secret  offices  of  illicit  amours.    A  number  of  these  fellows  are 
under  the  pay  of  government,  and  act  as  spies  to  the  Republic. 
Vet  they  manage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and 
if  employed  by  twenty  people  at  the  same  time,  would  please  all 
without  betraying  to  one  party  the  secrets  of  the  other.     They 
have  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  duennas  and  gouvemantes ; 
weU  read  in  the  private  histories  of  every  family ;  will  ex- 
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pedite  aa  elopement,  and  provide  rope  ladders,  falie  keys,  and 
scale  walls,  with  equal  punctuality  and  alertness* 

«« March  2.-^We  hired  a  boat  at  Veniee  to  take  us  to  An* 
cona.  The  weather  was  serene  and  beautifnl^  and  as  I  left 
the  town»  I  hesitated  for  a  long  time  in  deciding  which  to 
prefer,  the  environs  of  Naples  or  Venice.  We  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  Chiozza,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  most  miserable 
hole  I  ever  was  in  during  all  my  excursions.  From  Chiozza, 
a  small  place,  peopled  only  by  sailors,  we  came  the  next  day, 
after  a  delightful  voyage. 

**  March  S.-^To  Ravenna.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
accommodations  at  Ravenna.  It  communicatee  with  the  sea 
by  canals. 

*' March  4. — Saw  this  rooming  the  tomb  of  Dante.  It 
stands  in  the  public  street,  under  a  small  rotunda,  at  a  comer 
of  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  tomb  of  Theodoric  is 
also  without  the  town,  who  once  made  Ravenna  the  seat 
of  empire,  under  the  Goths.  Ravenna  is  famous  for  its 
mosaics,  antique  marbles,  columns,  and  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, both  Greek  and  Roman.  A^  present  it  is  a  poor 
Lazzaroni-looking  place. 

**  From  Ravenna,  we  embarked  for  Ancona,  but  sea  sickness^ 
and  wAt  of  wind  made  us  ptft  in  at  Savio,  a  small  place  kept 
alive  by  salt  manufactories,  from  boiling  sea  water,  and  by  its 
fisheries. 

**  March  5.-*-When  we  left  Savio,  such  a  crowd  assembled 
to  see  fis  go  off  as  was  surprising.  It  was  like  what  one  sees 
in  St.  James's  Street  on  a  birthday.  While  I  was  at  break* 
fast,  a  tribe  of  monks,  &c.  came  in  ;  I  was  startled  at  first, 
^nd  thought  they  came  to  apprehend  us  through  some  mistake 
or  other,  but  was  convinced  of  my  error,  by  the  polite  reply 
of  their  superior  to  my  mde  demand  of  what  business  they 
had  with  me :  *Niente,  Signer,  solamente  per  fare  i  compli-^ 
menti,  bon  viaggio,!  &c.  After  all,  I  believe  they  acted  as 
spies  to  discover  if  we  were  French  or  not.  We  had  to  send 
five  miles  for  horses,  from  Servio,  and  went  through  Rimini 
to  Pesaro  where  we  slept  at  an  excellent  inn,  and  I  bought 
some  pictures.  We  entered  Rimini  over  a  bri<lg^.  built  entirely; 
of  blocks  of  white  marble,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, and  left  it  passing  under  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in 
honour  of  Augustus. 

**  March  6.— Ill  of  a  sore  throat,  caught  by  the.  sudden 
change  in  the  climate.  The  weather  sultry  hot.  Came  from 
Pesaro  to  Ancona,  all  by  the  side  of  the  Adriatic,  through  a 
beautiful  country,  the  roads  and  the  inns  excellent.  The 
Albei^o  Reale,  at  Ancona,  superb  and  clean,  two  things  that 
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seUom  go  bead  io  hsad  an  Haly  or  in  Ireland.  The  Ttew  of 
the  flea  and  port  of  Anooaa  from  the  windows  is  beautiful  to  a 
degree.  The  approach  to  Ancona  may  be  ranked  among  the 
bit  sights ;  it  is  something  like  Naples.  The  people  in  this  * 
eoantry  look  mddy,  strong,  and  wholesome.  The  women  are 
pretty.  The  roads  were  full  of  pilgrims.  One  poor  lame 
wretch,  with  hb  family,  told  me  it  was  his  fifth  journey  to  the 
Santa  Casa ;  he  came  from  the  Tirol,  and  had  been  three  times 
across  die  Pyrenees  to  Saragossa  and  Madrid,  and  twice  to 
Rome.  *  And  wherefore,'  said  I,  ^  do  you  inflict  such  a  severe 
penance  on  Tourself  V  'Tis  for  my  poor  father,  Sir,'  said  he, 
<  who  is  dead.  He  would  be  of  the  reformed  church,  and  L 
hope  to  save  hi^  soul  from  being  damned.'  His  daughter  with 
hini  was  barefooted  and  very  handsome. 

'<  March  7. — Came  from  Ancona  to  Loretto.  From  Came-^ 
lanoi,  the  finest  view  I  ever  saw  ;  among  other  objects,  Loretto 
opon  die  top  of  a  distant  hill.  I  felt  a  momentary  sensation  of 
devotion.  We  saw  Loretto  all  the  way,  during  this  last  post — 
the  road  mountainous,  you  absolutely  climb  into  Loretto.  It 
is  a  poor  wretched  place,  supported  entirely  by  priestcraft  and 
foreigners.  The  litde  shops  full  of  rosaries  and  crucifixes.  I 
bought  some,  and  carried  them  to  the  Santa  Casa  to  be  blessed, 
where  they  were  put  into  the  bowl  the  holy  family  used  to  eat 
oat  of."  1  have  just  now  been  to  see  the  glorious  prospect  from 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  with  the  setting  sun,  the  mountains, 
the  sea,  &c. 

^  In  the  medicinaty  belonging  to  the  friars  of  the  Santa  Casa,. 
there  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  porcelain  vases,  given  to 
them  by  the  illustrious  family  of  Urbino.  Raphael  made  the 
designs  for  them,  and  it  is  said,  Luca  Giordano  copied  from 
the  vases.  The  treasury  is  a  blaze  of  jewels,  gold  and  silver 
being  die  meanest  articles  in  it.  I  saw  a  single  diamond  there, 
veighing  seventy  •two  grains,  and  others  of  various  dimensions ; 
ariiies,  pearls,  emeralds,  &c.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious 
than  a  specimen  of  natural  history  preserved  there.  It  was  a 
hmp  ot  emeralds,  in  their  matrixes,  all  in  their  natural  state. 
It  was  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  stuck  ftdl  of  emeralds  like  a 
j^om  cake :  some  were  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Nobody 
can  estimate  its  vahie,  as  no  one  can  say  what  the  internal  part^ 
of  so  large  a  mass  may  contain,  which  from  its  external  ap* 
pearance,  is  evidently  full.  The  holy  house  is  too  well  known 
to  be  described^  I  chipped  off  some  small  pieces  from  the  in- 
side, and  scraped  away  a  Ibtle  of  the  dust.  I  asked  the  lackey 
to  do  it,  but  he  said  if  the  sentinels  observed  him,  he  should  be 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  He  said  the  pilgrims  were 
so  eager  to  procure  evea  a  particle  of  its  dusti  that  if  the  were 
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permitted  to  take  any,  the  holy  houBe  woold  soon  make  anothef* 
▼oyage  from  Loretto,  and  be  aa  much  dispersed  as  the  cross  of 
our  Saviour.  However,  takings  advantage  of  the  general  de- 
vout enthusiasm  of  those  within,  who  were  all  gaping  at  the 
Madonna,  and  the  nonchalance  of  the  sentinels  without,  I 
desired  my  party  to  draw  round  me,  and  thus  concealed,  I 
bore  away  some  of  its  precious  walls. 

'<  A  report  was  circulated  all  over  Loretto,  of  a  wonderful 
Madonna  that  had  been  discovered  five  miles  off,  within  these 
fifteen  days,  who  was  found  under  ground,  and  worked  mira- 
cles  every  hour  by  dozens.  The  people  of  the  house  told 
me,  that  she  got  up  in  the  night,  and  rang  the  bells  of  the  church 
to  call  the  people  together,  and  had  since  given  sight  to  the 
blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  made  the  lame  walic,  &c.  *  Una 
cosa  spaventosa,  Signor !'  said  the  master  of  the  house,  *  all  the 
world  is  there.' — It  was  quite  out  of  my  way,  so  I  did  not  go; 
besides  it  might  be  dangerous,  for  I  am  certain  it  would  be  dif* 
ficult  to  preserve  the  composure  of  one's  features  at  such  holy 
impostures.     The  inns  at  Loretto  bad  and  dear. 

**  March  8. — Came  through  the  linest  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  best  roads,  to  Tobatino,  a  small  town  ;  tolerable  ac« 
commodations  at  the  post." 

A  chasm  here  occurs  in  the  journal.  Mr.  Clarke  {iassed 
through  Terni  in  his  way  to  Rome ;  and,  after  a  very  short 
stay  at  the  latter  place,  proceeded  to  Naples.  There  was 
naturally  isome  awkwardness  in  his  first  meeting  with  Lord 
Berwick,  after  the  change  of  plans  and  the  disappointment 
which  had  taken  place ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
attempts  had  been  made  during  his  absence  to  supplant  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friend  and  patron  ;  but  it  is  remembered 
to  this  day,  by  a  gentleman  then  resident  at  Naples,  how  soon 
his  admirable  good  humour,  ability,  and  propriety  of  conduct 
recommended  him  to  every  one,  and  enabled  him  to  assume  his 
wonted  influence  and  distinction  in  the  society  of  the  place. 

His  residence  at  Naples,  after  his  return,  did  not  continue 
more  than  three  weeks.  He  finally  quitted  that  city  with 
great  regret,  in  company  with  Lord  Berwick,  on  the  £9th  of 
March,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  April.  Writing  to 
the  author  of  this  memoir,  about  a  week  before  his  departure, 
be  says : 

'^I  have  just  finished  a  melancholy  excursion  to  all  my 
wonted  haunts,  along  the  delightful  shores  of  Baia,  and  through 
the  Eiysian  Fields,  by  way  of  bidding  them  farewell.  We  are 
going  to  leave  this  place  for  ever,  and  to  exchange  its  warm 
sunshine  for  the  cold  palaces  and  marshy  catacombs  of  Bome^ 
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In  four  days  we  go  to  Rome.  Adieu,  dear  beloved  Naph 
tpeen  of  the  SicXao  sea — ^beauteous  bright  Partbenope.  To-- 
iDOfTow,  I  go  up  Vesuvius  with  a  lai^^e  party  for  the  last  time, 
and  shall  pillage  the  crater  of  some  o(  its  contents.  I  have 
bog  been  a  cicerone  to  the  English,  in  showing  the  wonders  of 
oar  volcano,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  conduct  Lord  and  Lady 
P.  &C.  &c  to  the  mouth  of  the  mountain.  I  have  models  of 
yases  enough  to  load  a  ship/* 


The  following  are  extracts  from  his  journal,  written  during 
Us  stay  at  Rome  : 

**  April  1 6. — Saw  the  reaaains  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the 
rillaof  Maecenas,  the  villa  of  Adrian,  &c.  Nothing  can  be 
aiore  interesting  than  this  excursion  to  Tivoli,  and  if  it  is  ex- 
tended a  fetw  miles  farther  to  the  villa  of  Horace,  it  is  enchant- 
ing.  The  fine  ruuis  of  the  villa  of  Maecenas  are  suffering  ex- 
tremely frpm  the  barbarous  bands  of  the  Pope's  masons,  whom 
we  found  busy  in  converting  them  to  a  cannon  foundry,  or,  as 
they  said,  restoring  them.  By  all  appearance,  it  will  soon  be 
very  diflScult  to  trace  out  the  wiginal  fabric,  encumbered  and 
lost  as  it  will  be,  with  these  modern  additions.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  lofty  chambeiB  with  p«nted  stucco,  and  almost  all 
the  original  form,  the  whole  being  situated  delightfully  upon  an 
oninence  commanding  a  view  of  Soracte,  and  all  the  plains  as 
fiiras  Rome,  which  was  itself  visible  from  the  lofty  terraces  of 
tha  villa  at  eighteen  miles'  distance. 

*^  Fortunately  for  lu,  we  arrived  in  time  to  profit  even  by 
the  depredations  his  h<^n^ss  is  making  ;  for  in  the  progress  of 
Ui  foundry  he  has  had  occasion  to  excavate  a  square,  which 
has  laid  open  a  beautiful  court  surrounded  by  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order,  without  bases,  and  standing  simply  on  a  double 
plinth.  These  pillars  were  semi-columns,  and  composed  of 
hiekw<Mk.  They  are  not  of  the  most  ancient  Doric  order, 
Bor  yet  of  the  improved  :  and  this  is  singular,  as  it  was  during 
the  age  of  Augustus,  .that  the  improvement  in  the  Doric  was 
iittroduced.  The  most  ancient  order  of  the  Doric  was  without 
neck  or  ba^e,  as  we  see  at  Paestum.  The  modern  improve* 
uent  of  Vitruvius  was  exactly  the  contrary. 

'*  Maecenas's  villa  had  directly  before  in  the  plain  below,^ 
the  beautiAil  temple  of  the  Cough,  or  as  it  is  called,  II  Tempio 
delln  Tnisa,  the  ruins  of  which  still  form  one  of  the  most  pic- 
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taresque  objects  about  it.*    It  is  Tery  like  the  beantifol  rains  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  on  the  coast  of  Baia. 

**  The  yilla  of  Adrian  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  powerfol 
proofs  that  we  have  of  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  is  more  like  the  ruins  of  a  city,  or  of  many  cities,  than  of  a 
villa.  It  contains  four  or  five  theatres,  numerous  temples^ 
baths,  mosaics,  every  sort  of  grandeur.  In  the  vaulted  pla- 
fond of  one  of  the  chambers,  belonging  to  the  baths,  is  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  ornamented  stucco  in  relief,  that 
has  been  left  us,  of  the  finest  ages  of  Rome.  Athenian 
Stewart,  and  many  others,  took  all  their  ideas  of  elegant  bor- 
ders from  this  room. 

**  In  this  vast  enormous  villa,  Adrian  endeavoured  to  com- 
prise the  riches  and  splendour  of  the  whole  world.  He  tra- 
velled over  hiH  empire,  and  collected  from  all  parts  of  it  the 
magnificent  things  that  were  afterwards  combined  in  his  villa. 
Not  a  country  in  the  world  but  sent  something  to  adorn  it 
Asia,  Greece,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  all  afforded  their  contribu- 
tion to  it.  Thrrf  he  erected  temples  to  the  deities  of  all  na- 
tions, and  celebrated  the  rites  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth. 
The  priests  of  each  were  dressed  in  the  habits  peculiar  to 
their  country,  and  all  the  attendants  wore  their  native  cos- 
tumes. Thus  decorated  and  arranged,  it  represented  an  epi- 
tome of  all  his  travels.  At  one  part  of  it  he  might  fancy  him- 
self in  Egypt,  at  another  in  Greece,  and  it  became  the  empo« 
rium  of  arts,  displaying  at  one  view  the  riches  of  his  whol^ 
empire. 

*"*  The  excavations  tliat  have  been  made  here,  have  of  course 
been  more  productive  than  any  others.  The  artists  say  it 
seemed  as  if  the  earth  would  never  cease  to  yield  up  riches. 
Almost  all  the  finest  mosaics,  marbles,  and  statues,  were  found 
here.  Among  others,  that  beautiful  Grecian  pavement,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  of  the  pigeons,  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol. 

*^  The  execution  of  criminals  at  Rome  is  carried  on  with 
a  vast  deal  of  solemnity ,«and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see  an 
instance  of  what  is  called  in  England,  dying  hard.  The  most 
hardened  villain,  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  the  natural 
superstition  of  the  country,  approaches  death  dispirited  and 
repentant.  I  remember,  however,  one  instance  to.  the  con- 
trary. 

^*  A  bricklayer  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  cheated  out  of 
his  property  by  a  priest  and  a  lawyer,  the  last  of  which  was  his 
relation.  He  made  the  usual  application  for  justice,  which 
was.followed,  as  usual,  with  no  redress.  For  some  time  be- 
j^ore  his  misfortune  with  firmness,  and  without  complaint;  lA 
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length)  however,  the  sense  of  his  injuries  bore  so  hard  upoa 
Um,  that  he  became  desperate*  and  incensed  almost  tp  road« 
neas.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  one  day  into  the  church 
of  Si,  Giacomo,  in  the  Gorso,  when  the  priest  was  officiating, 
lod  shot  him  dead  at  the  altar.  He  was  apprehended,  con- 
demned, and  led  to  execution ;  every  means  had  been  used 
to  prevail  on  him  to  confess  his  fault,  and  receive  absolution, 
but  in  vain.  The  fatal  cord  was  fastened  to  his  neck ;  the 
most  celebrated  firiar  in  Rome  had  been  selected  to  attend 
bim :  the  last  moment  approached,  when  the  friar  once  more 
begged  he  would  make  confession  of  his  sin.  'Upon  one  con* 
di^n  I  will  comply  with  your  request,'  said  the  undaunted 
criminal,  *  let  me  but  have  a  slap  at  the  lawyer,  and  then  I 
will  conifess  both  my  sins  at  once.'  At  this  iustant  he  was 
launched  into  eternity,  when  the  friar  approaching  to  the  side 
of  the  scaffold,  called  out  to  the  people,  saying,  *  The  80%U  of 
tku  num  is  gone  instantly  to  hell^  on  no  account  let  Jhe  Marias 
he  said  for  him  P  The  beatification  of  the  poor  bricklayer  is  on 
this  account,  at  this  hour^  suspended  in  Rome. 

"The  mode  of  execution  for  parricide  is  excessively  shock- 
ing. The  criminal  is  seen  kneeling  on  the  scaffold,  opposite 
his  confessor,  while  ropes  are  passed  over  his  Ieg8  and  held  by 
the  sbirro  beneath,  who  endeavours  to  engage  his  attention 
entirely  by  prayer,  and  watching  the  moment  when  he  seems 
entirely  occupied  with  devotion,  and  off  his  guard,  be  makes 
a  sign  to  the  executioner,  who  at  one  blow  knocks  him  down  ; 
then  jumping  on  his  body,  he,  with  a  large  knife,  cuts  ofi  his 
bead,  bis  arms,  and  his  legs,  and  hangs  them  on  different  parts 
of  the  scaffold." 


The  travellers  set  out  from  Rome  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  SOth  of  April.  Some  extracts  from  the  journal, 
referring  to  this  part  of  the  tour,  are  subjoined. 

''May  1,  1794. — Came  from  CiVita  Castellana,  through 
Nami,  where  we  saw  the  fine  ruins  of  the  bridge  built  by  Au- 
gustus. Arrived  at  mid-day  at  Temi,  and  saw  once  more  the 
laest  cascade  in  the-  world.  We  went  first  through  groves 
of  orange  and  myrtle,  along  the  side  of  the  Nera  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fall,  and  stood  upon  a  point  that  commands  the 
whole.  The  view  from  the  bottom  is  more  picturesque,  but 
less  striking.  We  then  crossed  over  a  rude  bridge  of  two 
poles,  and  ascended  by  a  wild  craggy  little  path  over  the 
HKiks,  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  till  we  came  to  the  square 
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building' at  the  top.  Here  yoa  Gomnand  the  effect  of  tbis 
▼ast  toifent,  the  foam  of  which  is  so  violent  that  it  throws  a 
mist  up  above  the  top  of  the  cascadei  and  spreads  in  a  beauti- 
ful manner  over  all  the  objects  around.  The  principle  dUUe 
is  800  feet ;  but  the  height  ol  the  cascade  ffom  the  top  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  Nera  beneath  is  1S64  feet.  That  of  Niagara 
is  only  150  feet.  This  is  formed  by  a  chide  of  the  Velino  into 
the  Nera,  by  a  canal  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  year  of  Rome  480. 

The  scenery  all  about  the  cascade  is  of  the  grandest  style^ 
and  more  wild  and  picturesque  than  any  other  1  know  of. 
The  views  are  every  where  great,  varied,  and  extended ;  and 
that,  so  mcich  in  the  boldest  style  of  Claude,  which  you  see 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  as  you  descend  from  the 
cascade  towards  Temi,  over  the  village  of  Papignio,  is  bj 
much  the  most  sublime  of  any  I  know  ;  far  exceeding  any 
idea  I  can  form  of  those  I  have  not  seen^  from  the  paintings 
of  the  first  masters.  It  comprehends  an  amazing  extent  of 
territory,  and  yet  the  objects  which  compose  it  are  so  grand, 
the  masses  of  light  and  shade  fall  so  fortunately  upon  the  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  it,  that  it  has  none  of  the  diminished,  insignifi- 
cant appearance  of  a  bird's-eye  view. 

The  situation  of  Pistoia,  in  a  fine  valley,  is  delightful.  All 
this  road  is  pleasing.  The  views  among  the  Apennines,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  a  rich  verdure  covers  them  en* 
tirely,  and  the  evening  sun  throws  his  broad  masses  of  light 
and  shade  upon  the  prospect,  are  really  enchanting.  I  have 
heard  people  remark  that  there  is  always  a  coldness  in  the 
appearance  of  these  nK>untains  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  Alps.  But  this  depends  on  the  time  oi  the  year  at  which 
they  are  seen,  and  I  think  such  observations,  fall  chiefly  from 
Englishmen  who  travel  through  them  in  the  winter,  when 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  triste  foliage  of  the  olive,  and  the 
leafless  slumps  of  those  trees,  which  in  summer  support  the 
vines  in  so  many  rich  and  various  festoons.  A  drawing  mas- 
ter would  tell  you,  that  the  Apennines  are  always  a  demi-tint 
darker  than  the  sky ;  that  the  Alps  are  in  the  same  proportion 
lighter,  owing  to  the  snow  upon  them. 

*^  The  Apennines  recall  to  my  mind  those  delightful  vales 
in  Argos,  where  the  Grecian  shepherds  fed  their  flocks,  and 
the  heroes  that  afterwards  shone  with  so  much  lustre  in  the 
plains  of  Troy,  bred  a  noble  race  of  horses.  They  seem 
particularly  csdculated  for  peace  and  serenity. 

««May  U. — Made  a  long  journey  from  St.  Marcello  to 
^ggio.  The  first  two  posts  from  St.  Marcello,  we  ascended 
the  whole  way  to  Bosco-lungo,  which  is  upon  the  highest  part 
of  the  Apennines ;  the  snow  was  still  lying  upon  ihe  tops. 
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f  rom  fiosco-luDgOy  to  which  place  Lord  Berwick  >and  I  walk* 
ed,  we  ran  down  to  Pieve  Pelago,  and  continued  along  the 
tops  of  the  Apennines  for  some  time  overlooking  them  all,  as. 
upon  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea.     The  moment  we  left  Penna 
di  Mazzoni,  we  beheld  the  vast  extended  plain  of  Lombardy, 
the  finest,  the  most  fertile,  of  any  in  the  world.     It  appears 
exactly  like  the  ocean,  and  seems  to  rise  from  the  eye  like  the 
sea.     Indistinctly,  at  a  distance,  we  saw  the  Alps  skirting  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  plain  to  the  north,  and  may  conceive  the 
rapture  of  Hannibal  and  his  soldiers,  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  an  enchanting  garden.     It  may  be  compared  to  the  de- 
ligfatfiil  residence  of  our  first  parents,  where  the  whole  is  so 
like  a  paradise,  and  the  Po  and  the  Tessin  emulate  the  nmzy 
windings  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.     It  is  laden  with 
the  choicest  fruits,  abounding  in  corn,  oil,  and  wiue ;  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     The  Campagna  Felice,  that 
delightful  and  fertile  spot,  is  but  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  plain  of  Lombardy.     But  after  all  this,  how  melan- 
choly are  the  reflections  that  arise  in  passing  over  it.     The 
poor  peasant  of  these  rich  domains,  whose  cottage  is  surround- 
ed with  all  the  luxuriance  of  abundant  harvest,  whose  little 
garden  overflows  with  the  purple  vintage  of  the  grape,  and 
who  sleeps  each  ni^bt  amid  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
earth,  has  not  a  morsel  of  bread  to  support  his  children  from 
{amine,  nor  one  drop  of  the  wine  he  gathers  to  moisten  his 
parched  lips.     See  him/  poor  unhappy  man,  without  one  ray 
of  joy,  through  all  the  years  of  bis  servitude,  to  interrupt  the 
continued  tenor  of  despondency.     See  how  he  toils  to  bring 
his  harvest  to  perfection,  and  see  him  among  the  foremost  in 
conveying  it  away  to  the  crowded  granaries  of  his  master. 
See  him  busy  in  clearing  away  every  part  of  the  produce  his 
hand  has  cherished  and  brought  to  perfection,  and  then  see 
ihn  call  together  his  poor  mi?(erable  family,  and  sitting  on  the 
bare  ground,  distribute  among  them  a  lew  crude  olives,  a  hard 
QQwholesome  diet,  to  alleviate  the  bitter  pangs  of  hunger. 

"  No  pipe  is  heard  there  to  gladden  the  valley,  neither  is  the 
festive  board  once  cheered  by  the  enlivening  accompaniment 
of  the  song  or  the  dance.  One  severe,  uninterrupted  poverty 
continues  throughout  these  fertile,  luxuriant  plains.  So  uner- 
ring are  the  shafts  of  despotism,  so  oppressive  their  weight,  so 
blighting  their  influence,  Oh,  happy  Britain  !  these  are  scenes 
that  make  iis  look  to  our  country  with  delight.  Throughout 
all  Europe,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  there  is  not  a 
people  80  protected  by  their  laws,  and  so  fortunate  in  their 
Sovernment  as  ours.  They  say  living  at  home  fills  us  with 
prejudice;  they  mistake,  it  is  travelling  makes  John  Bulls  of 
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U8  all.     It  is  experience  of  the  miseries  abroad  that  makes  us 
proud  of  the  blessings  at  home. 

"  From  Serra  we  ran  down  into  the  plain  to  St.  Veuanzie, 
and  from  thence,  leaving  Modena  to  the  right,  struck  across, 
in  a  delightful  evening,  by  the  way  of  Sassolo,  to  Reggio,  the 
dirtiest  and  most  filthy  hole  I  ever  was  in. 

<*May  16. — We  came  from  Ivrea  to  Aousta,  through  a  nar- 
row pass  among  the  mountains,  the  road  always  romantic, 
wild,  and  beautiful.     On  the  road  we  met  with  some  French 
prisoners,  whom  the  Fiedmontese  were  conducting  to  Turin. 
One  of  them  was  brother  to  the  French  general,  and  being  on 
horseback,  1  mistook  him  for  a  Fiedmontese,  asked  him  the 
news,  and  where  the  French  were.     When  I  found  him  a 
Frenchman,  I  was  not  a  little  startled,  thinking  it  might  be  the 
enemy^s  patrole.     We  arrived  at  Aousta  without  difficultj  or 
interruption.     Soon  after,  I  applied  to  the  Pieiimontese  gene- 
ral De  Robilant,  for  permission  to  see  the  camp,  which  was 
granted  with  great  politeness.     I  found  him  drinking  coffee, 
surroundtsd  by  his  aides-de-camp  and  officers,  in  the  palace. 
He  asked  me  several  questions  with  regard  to  England,  and 
spoke  highly  of  the  *  vin  de  cidre,'  as  he  called  it. 

*'  All  the  cabarets  at  Aousta  were  fiiled  with  soldiers.  The 
room  we  slept  in  beggars  all  despription.  Bugs  and  vermin, 
innumerable.  Besides,  it  was  a  public  passage.  We  walked 
all  oyer  the  camp,  and  were  near  being  apprehended  as  spies; 
but  producing  our  permission  from  the  General,  all  was  well. 
There  were  10,000  men  under  arms.  The  mountains  on  ail 
sides  were  planted  thick  with  soldiers,  at  so  great  a  height  we 
could  not  discern  their  tents.  A  trumpet  from  the  French 
was  led  to  the  General  this  evening  on  horseback,  with  bis 
eyes  covered. 

**  May  17. — Could  not  succeed  at  all  in  bargaining  with  the 
muleteers  for  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard.  They  asked  fifty 
louis.  Upon  this  we  set  off  with  one  servant,  and  a  portman- 
teau, to  walk  to  St.  Remy,  ten  miles  higher  up  at  the  foot  of 
St  Bernard.  By  the  way  we  stopped  at  the  cottage  of  a 
muleteer,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  his  wine  and  bread, 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  vine  that  hung  over  his  door. 
We  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  us  to  St.  Remy. 

"The  view  of  the  valley  d* Aousta  from  above  is  very  fine, 
and  the  city  at  the  feet  of  these  immense  mountains  looks 
bighly  pleasing.  A  narrow,  craggy  path,  winding  between  the 
mountains,  conducted  us  to  St.  Remy.  A  few  miles  from 
Aousta  we  saw  a  small  camp  of  the  Fiedmontese  hanging  upon 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  a  little  green  meadow,  with  a  fright- 
ful precipice  in  front,  and  inaccessible-  heights  behind.     It 
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commanded  entirely  the  little  pass  we  were  in,  and  seemed 
itself  impregnable.  Higher  up  were  planted  the  advanced 
gnards,  and  the  picquet,  who  was  jast  visible  from  the  glitter* 
ii^  of  his  musket  in  the  sun.'' 


From  St.  Remy,  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to 
his  mother  and  sister. 

St.  Remt,  May  17th,  1794. 
"  My  dear  mother  and  sister. — St.  Remy  I  you  will  say, 
where  is  St.  Remy  ? — I  believe  all  the  maps  you  can  find  will 
not  tell  you.  It  is  Apetit  boutgy  built  entirely  of  deal  boards, 
and  stands  by  the  side  of  a  foaming  torrent,  formed  by  the 
river  Batteglio,  as  it  falls  from  the  high  tops  of  St.  Bernard. 
We  are  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Alps,  the  snow  lying  at  our 
door,  and  enjoying  ourselves  by  the  side  of  a  rousing  fire. 
The  climate  here  is  perpetual  winter.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sublime  than  the  scenery  now  before  my  eyes.  Conceive  me 
in  a  little  wooden  house,  at  a  little  wooden  table,  in  a  little 
wooden  chair,  looking  through  the  crevices  of  a  little  wooden 
window,  not  bigger  than  a  pigeon-hole,  by  the  Side  of  a  wooden 
fire,  jammed  in,  as  it  were,  among  rocks,  and  woods,  and 
waters,  and  yet  elevated  in  the  very  regions  of  ether,  high 
above  all  the  countries  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  : 

'  When  'midst  tbe  ehtngerol  scenery,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  tbousand  wondeitHis  forms  descries 
More  wildly  great  than  pencil  erer  drew ; 
Rocks,  torrents,  woods,  and  guiis,  and  6ba|ies  of  ^iant  size, 
And  giitteriog  cliffs,  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparu  tvit  V 

What  a  parcel  of  mites  ye  all  are !  creeping  about  in  the 
iforld  below.  Ye  have  no  idea  of  the  severe  grandeur  of  the 
Alpine  mountains,  whose  hoary  tops  drink  the  aerial  solitude 
of  tbe  skies,  and  pour  forth  all  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Here 
on  one  side  rushes  forth  the  Rhine.  There  the  Danube,  roar- 
ing, tumbles  headlong,  a  torrent  all  foam  and  fury.  See  there 
tbe  Tessin,  and  the  Reusse,  at  first  al!  noise  and  clamour,  till, 
as  they  advance  into  the  plains,  they  become  wedded  to  the 
Po'and  the  Rhine,  and  flow  peaceably  into  the  sea. 

"Yet  do  not  suppose  that  all  are  agremefM  among  these 
regions.  What  a  miserable  picture  of  human  nature  in  the 
wretched  inhabitants !  Ugly,  deformed,  famished,  filthy,  and 
ragged  !  Their  throats  laden  with  immense  tumours,  the  horrid 
eflfeets  of  drinking  snow  water.     The  French  breaking  in  upon 
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tbero  from  all  quarters,  and  tearing  from  tbem  die  little  tbaf 
xiature  has  allowed*  them.  Whole  families  separated  and 
mined.  The  men  all  drained  for  the  wars,  the  women  toiling 
in  the  field,  and  the  children  alone  at  home,  crying  for  their 
parents  and  for  bread. 

**  But  I  must  talk  of  other  things.  I  hope  to  be  in  England 
almost  as  soon  as  this  letter.  We  shall  be  in  Switzerland  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  at  Lausanne,  perhaps  not.  We  mean  to 
go  from  here  to  Yevay,  and  from  thence  to  Basle,  and  so 
down  the  Rhine.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  since  we 
left  Leghorn,  which  hurries  us  very  much.  I  was  in  hopes  by 
this  time  to  have  been  in  Germany.  However,  sooner  than 
not  be  home  in  time,  we  propose  to  travel  night  and  day.  It 
is  these  mountain  journeys  that  delay  us  more  than  we  ex-, 
pected.  We  have  met  with  no  danger  from  the  French,  they 
are  encamped  within  twenty-five  miles  of  us  at  the  bottom  of 
the  petit  St,  Bernard :  the  mountain  we  are  to  cross  is  called 
the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  lies  at  some  distance  from  the 
other. 

*'  If  you  wish  to  see  where  I  am,  you  must  look  in  a  large 
map  for  MildU  and  Turin,  and  then  tietween  these  two,  a  little 
to  the  north,  you  will  see  a  place  called  Aousta,  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains,  about  fifteen  miles  below  me,  and  I 
am  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  about  ten  miles 
above  me  ;  which  mountain  we  pass  over  to-morrow,  and  then 
descend  into  Switzerland,  to.Vevay  and  Lausanne.  If  L 
should  go  to  Lausaqne,  I.  will  endeavour  to  call  on  Severy. 

*<  Yesterday  I  saw  the  different  camps  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  which  are  stuck  up  and  down  on  the  mountains, 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner  you  can  conceive.  Instead  of 
the  shepherd's  pipe,  one  hears  nothing  now  among  these  rural 
scenes,  but  the  drum  and  the  trumpet.  All  is  war  and  anarchy. 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  aU  Italy  will  revolt  before  two 
more  years  are  past.  The  French  carry  every  thing  before 
them ;  where  they  cannot  conquer,  they  bribe,  and  that  has 
more  effect." 

At  last,  with  some  diflSculty,  they  passed  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  descending  into  the  valley,  arrived  at  Geneva  on 
the  2dd  of  May ;  thence  by  Lausanne  and  Berne,  to  Basle. 
Here  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  usual  route  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  on  account  of  its  being  commanded  in 
many  places  by  the  French  artillery,  which  rendered  it  danger-, 
ous  even  to  travellers.  They  turned  off  therefore  through 
Fribourg  and  Radstadt,  which  were  then  occupied  by  the 
troops  of,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  to  Manheim ;  thence,  td  May^. 
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eoce,  where  they  embarked  upon  the  Rhine  for  Cologne. 
Passing  through  Cleves,  Utrecht,  and  Lejden,  they  eame  to 
the  Hague;  embarked  at  HellevoetBluys,  and  landed  at  Har- 
wich on  (he  8th  of  June,  where  the  Journal  ends. 

Before  this  Italian  journey  is  dismissed  from  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  Editor  is  tempted  to  present  an  extract  from  the 
Letters  on  Travel,  already  alluded  to,  which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Clarke  during  this  tour,  and  were  manifestly  begun  with 
a  ?iew  to  publication,  although  now  found  in  an  imperfect 
state.  They  are  addressed  to  the  young  nobility  of  England, 
ftnd  are  designed  to  excite  them  to  a  wider  field  of  enterprise 
and  research  in  their  travels.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  directed  their  attention  in  such  earnest  terms  to  those 
▼ery  countries  (Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,) 
in  which  he  himself  afterward  exerted,  with  such  success,  his 
own  ardent  spirit  of  research,  and  where  so  many  others 
bare  since  reaped  a  most  abundant  harvest  of  interesting  dis.- 
eovery. 

"  — It  is  usual,''  he  says,  ^*  to  dedicate  a  certain  portion  of 
jour  time  to  foreign  travel.  Fortunately,  the  systems  of  En- 
glish education  unite  in  embracing  so  excellent  a  mode  of  ac- 
quiring extensive  knowledge.  But,  let  me  ask,  have  your  con- 
tinentsd  expeditions  been  attended  with  that  advantage,  which 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  would  result  from  the  lavish  contribu- 
tion, both  of  time  and  treasure,  which  has  been  exacted  to 
complete  them  ?  A  painful  witness  of  the  contrary,  it  is  with 
deep  concern  I  call  to  mind,  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
Ihey  are  frequt;ntly  accomplished.  Roaming  about  the  Conti- 
nent, in  almost  proverbial  apathy,  becomes  your  characteristic. 
For  what  purpose  do  you  travel  i  Is  it  to  associate  promiscu- 
ously With  adventurers  ? — to  be  immured  in  gaming-houses  ?— 
to  be  seen  all  the  morning  at  the  billiard-table ;  and  all  the 
erening  intoxicated ;  or  at  the  faro-bank  ? — to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  contemptuous  ridicule  in  every  country  you  visit  ?  Is 
it  for  this  Albion  pours  forth  her  sons  upon  foreign  ground ;  in 
the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  ornaments  to  her  senate,  honours  to 
iter  state,  understandings  enlarged,  prejudices  corrected,  and 
taste  refined  ? 

<< Italy,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  successful  scrutiny,  is 

unable  to  supply  new  gratification,  either  in  art  or  antiquity. 
Bat  in  other  countries,  removed  from  common  observation, 
neiv  fields  of  enterprise  open  an  extensive  prospect  of  pleasing 
research ;  as  the  desolated  shores  of  Greece ;  the  peacefid 
idands  of  the  ^gean ;  the  interesting  plains  of  Asia  Minor ; 
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the  lakes,  the  ruins,  and  volcanoes  of  Syria ;  and  the  long.- 
hollow  valley  of  Egypt. 

**  These  are  the  countries  to  which  I  would  invite  your  at- 
tention. Among  these  scenes,  I  would  lead  you  to  rescue  from 
indiscriminate  ruin,  the  marvellous  profusion  of  antiquities 
which  lie  scattered  in  promiscuous  devastation,  and  yield  a 
daily  tribute  to  the  wants  or  superstition  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  difficulties  and  dangers  that  have  long  been  supposed  to 
separate  us  from  a  connexion  with  them,  I  will  set  aside.  The 
loss  which  the  fine .  arts  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  such> 
an  intercourse,  I  will  endeavour  to  delineate  ;  the  advantages  , 
that  would  result  from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
productions  of  ancient  genius  it  is  needless  to  portray.  Instead 
of  being  harassed  at  Rome,  by  a  perpetual. cabal  of  antiqua- 
rians and  artists,  whose  intrigues  and  discord  pervade  all  the 
avenues  of  inquiry,  and  interrupt  the  progress  of  your  studies, 
I  will  strive  to  withdraw  you  to  those  delightful  scenes,  where 
imposition  has  not  yet  dared  to  intrude ;  where,  fearless  of  her 
snares,  you  may  investigate  the  ruins  of  empires,  whose  in- 
ventive  genius  first  produced,  and  then  carried  to  perfection, 
those  arts,  which  Rome,  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  could  only 
imitate. 

**^  h  invite  you  to  extend  the  sphere  of  your  ideas,  that  re- 
flection may  cast  off  the  yoke  of  prejudice,  and  break  the 
bonds  by  which  custom  has  enchained  the  flights  of  human 
ri^ason ;  to  walk  among  the  sequestered  pillar^i  of  Athens,  or 
trace  the  mystic  labours  of  Egypt  upon  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis ;  to  mark  the  chisels  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  among  the 
mouldering  fabrics  of  Greece,  or  drop  a  tear  to  literature  over 
the  august  ruins  of  Alexandria :  impressed  with  the  noble  fire . 
of  enthusiasm,  to  behold  the  lofty  temples  of  Palmyra,  or 
contemplate  with  awful  veneration  the  colossal  majesty  of  the 
Theban  Memnon,  among  the  sepulchres  of  Osymanduas ;  to 
snatch  from  dissolution  the  precious  relics  of  expiring  taste, 
and  .to  rescue  the  inestimable  monuments  of  antiquity  from  the 
jaws  of  everlasting  oblivion. 

'^Inasnuich  as  Greece  was  the  mistress  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Rome  only  her  disciple ;  inasmuch  as  Greece  supplied  the 
ori^nals,  and  Rome  the  imitations ;  and  the  imitation  never . 
approached  to  the  perfection  of  the  original ;  the  antiquities . 
of  Greece  demand  every  investigation  that  the  man  of  taste 
can  appropriate,  to  scenes  of  instruction  and  delight.     The 
Rouians  themselves,  when  masters  of  the  worid,  did  not  scni- 
ple  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian  artists.     It 
is  particularly  remarkable,  that  whenever  their  authors  chose  . 
to  celebrate  any  exquisite  productLonj>f  art,  it  was  tha  work  of . 
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Grecians.  Did  architecture  display  peculiar  traces  of  the 
sublime  ?  It  bespoke  the  divine  talents  of  Ictinus,  Callicrates, 
or  Mnesicles.  Was  any  thing  among  them  famous  gi  sculp- 
ture? It  was  attributed  to  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  Myron,, 
Phidias,  Scopas,  or  Praxiteles.  In  paintirig  ?  to  Polygnotus, 
ApoIIodorus,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Timanthes,  Pamphilus,  Eu- 
phranor,  or  Apelles.  Works  of  genius  were  invariably  attri- 
buted to  those  celebrated  men,  who  had  flourished  in  Attica, 
beneath  the  liberal  patronage  of  an  immortal  Pericles,  and 
were  never  allowed  to  be  the  production  of  artists  who  had 
worked  at  Rome,  or  had  lived  nearer  to  their  own  times  than, 
the  age  of  Alexander.'' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  CUrke  tntor  in  the  Mostyn  family — in  the  family  of  Lord  Uxbridge— Tour  to 
Scotkmd  and  the  Western  Isles  with  the  Honoorable  B.  Paget — Bxtraets  from  hit 
Jonnial—Ajlsa— Giant's  Causeway— Islands  of  MuU— Coll— lona—Staffa— Rum— 
Caaa— St.  KUda— Highlands  of  Scotland— Cnmberland  Lakes— Close  of  the  Toor. 


The  engagement  of  Mr.  Clarke  with  Lord  Berwick  having 
been  brought  to  a  rlose,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  England,  in 
the  summer  of  1794.  he  again  betook  himself,  with  more  than 
his  wonted  satisfaction,  to  the  abode  of  his  family  at  Uckfield. 
Even  when  the  world  was  aew  to  him,  and  its  aspect  more  al- 
luring and  attractively  this  quiet  spot  had  ever  been  the  object 
of  his  choice ;  but  now,  alter  a  long  and  anxious  residence  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life,  the  atfection  and  sympathy  he  found  at 
bme  were  particularly  delit^htful  to  him      Here,  therefore,  he 
remained  several  months,  occupied  indeed  occasionally  in  th^ 
arrangement  of  his  collection  Irom  Italy,  but  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  time  which  was  passing  over  him,  and  indis- 
posed to  speculate  upon  any  change.     But  this  state  of  things 
eould  not  continue  long.     By  the  fruits  of  hU  la<t  engagement, 
he  bad  been  enabled  to  pay  off  his  College  debts,  and  farther 
to  gratify  his  generous  and  affectionate  heart,  by  the  exercise 
of  kindness  towards  those  he  loved,  and  who  had  fewer  re- 
sources than  himself     He  had  also  become  possessed  of  son^ie 
valuable  pictures,  books,  prints,  and  minerals,*  which  he  had 
collected  with  no  small  labour  and  cost,  and  to  which  he  at- 


*  Of  the  ralae  of  these  some  iudsmeBt  may  be  formed,  iHien  it  is  stated,  that  th« . 
^ight  and  the  dutiet  chaiged  at  the  woftom  Hoiue  amoonted  to  S58/. 
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tached  no  inconsiderable  value  :  but  beyond  this,  be  bad  made 
no  provision  for  his  future  support ;  and  altbougb  be  had  been 
chosen,  since  his  return  from  abroad,  fellow  elect  at  Jesus 
College,  almost  without  opposition,  yet  this  was  a  barren  ho- 
nour, productive  of  no  emolument  whatever,  and  not  even  ne- 
cessarily leading  to  a  fellowship.     Somethln^c,  therefore,  was 
immediately  to  be  done,  and  for  want  of  a  bttter  occupation, 
be  appears  to  have  thought  seriously  of  joining  the  Shropshire 
militia,  in  which  be  had  been  for  some  months  a  lieutenant,  in 
consequence  of  bis  connexion  with  Lord  Berwick,  and  to 
which  he  had  actually  received  a  summons  from  the  Colonel. 
But  this  scheme,  which  seemed  to  promise  so  little  either  of 
credit  or  of  advantage,  was  fortunately  prevented  by  an  en- 
gagement much  better  suited  to  his  talents,  and  more  agreeable 
to  his  ta^te.     At  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bagot,  (Bishop 
of  St.  Asapb,)  he  was  requested  to  undertake  the  care  of  Mr. 
Mostyn,  (now  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,)  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  :  and  to  render  the  offer  more  de- 
sirable, it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  travelling,  both  at  home  and. 
abroad,  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  which  the  father  of  the  youth 
had  in  view  for  him.     In  the  mean  time,  it  was  settled  that  Mr. 
Clarke  should  reside  with  Sir  Roger  Mostyn's  family,  in  Wales. 
For  this  purpose,  he  left  Uckfield,  about  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  to  repair  to  Most>n  ;  and  in  his  way  there,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  old  friend  the  Bishop,  at  St.  Asaph ;  at  whose 
house  he  vtas  received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  hospita- 
bly entertained  for  several  days.     Of  the  attentions  shown  to 
him  by  this  valuable  friend,  whose  learning  and  accomplishments* 
were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and: 
the  high  bred  urbanity  of  his  manners,  Mr.  Clarke  was  de- 
servedly proud.     The  interest  the  Bishop  had  taken  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family,  from  the  moment  of  his  fatber\s  death,  and 
the  regard  he  had  shown  in  particular  to  himself,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  a  warm  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  the  breast 
of  a  young  man,  who  never  received  the  simplest  kindness, 
witliout  burnitig  to  requite  it :  but  here  this  feeling  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  conversation 
and  society  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  veneration  he  entertained 
for  bis  character,  which  stamped  a  double  value  upon  every 
favour  he  bestowed  upon  him.     Many  notices  of  this  sentiment 
are  dispersed  throughout  his  manusciipts,  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  visit,  from  St.  Asaph,  containing  a  most 
agreeable  and  spirited  picture  of  the  tasteful  occupations,  and 
the  unaffected  piety,  by  which  the  green  old  age  of  this  vene* 
rable  prelate  was  distinguished. 
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Of  his  manner  of  life  and  employments  at  Mostyn,  there 
remains  less  information,  than  of  the  occurrences  of  any  other 
equal  portion  of  his  history ;  but  there  is  reason  to  belie\e, 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  kindness  and  the  cheer* 
falness  of  his  pupils  family^  as  well  as  with  the  society  to 
which  he  was  introduced ;  and  there  b  evidence  enough  to 
show,  what  was  ever  obvious  to  his  friends,  how  impossible  it 
was  for  him  to  live  long  in  any  place  without  discovering 
among  its  native  resources,  some  means  of  contributing  to  his 
own  improvement,  and  to  the  gratification  of  those  around  him. 
Before  he  had  been  a  month  in  Wales,  he  employed  himself  in 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  Mostyo  library,  a  work  of  no  incon- 
siderable labour  and,  research,  which  it  is  believed  is  still  in  use 
at  Mostyn.  Several  fugitive  pieces  composed  by  bim,  at  this 
time,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  still  preserved  by  his  friends ; 
and  some  curious  observations  upon  Welsh  manners  and  cha- 
racter, which  occurred  to  him  at  Mostyn,  will  be  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader,  in  the  extracts  from  a  work,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  which  was  published  in 
ihe  course  of  the  next  year. 

It  wtfshere  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Pennant,  with  whom 
he  afterward  corresponded  upon  several  subjects  connected 
with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Principality,  and  upon 
other  topics,  in  which  they  felt  a  common  interest.  His  resi- 
dence in  Sir  Roger  Mostyn's  family  ceased  in  little  more  than 
a  year;  for  some  reason  not  explained  in  his  letters,  that  part 
01  the  plan  which  related  to  travelling  was  never  carried  mto 
effect ;  and  on  this  account,  probably,  the  engagement  termi- 
nated' sooner  than  was  at  first  in  the  contemplation  of  either  of 
the  parties.  At  all  events,  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  at 
liberty  in  the  summer  of  1796 ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  general 
election  of  that  year,  he-  was  one  of  a  large  party  assembled  at 
Lord  Berwick's  seat  in  Shropshire,  at  that  time  a  scene  of  pro- 
digious interest  and  agitation,  in  consequence  of  the  contest, 
for  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  between  the  Hills  of  Atting- 
ham,  and  the  distinguished  family  of  the  same  name,  and  of  a 
kindred  race,  at  Hawkstone.  This  coutest,  memorable  not 
less  for  the  profuse  expenditure  it  occasioned,  than  for  the 
feuds  it  created  or  revived  among  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  of  the  county,  was  the  mean^  of  exhibiting 
Mr.  Clarke's  talents  in  controversy,— a  field,  in  which  they  had 
never  been  exercised  before,  and  in  which,  happily  for  himself, 
they  have  scarcely  ever  appeared  since.  The  occasion  of  it 
was  this :  a  long  and  laboured  pamphlet,  called  **Hard  Mea- 
nire,"  had  just  issued  from  the  opposite  party,  written  as  was 
supposed  by  Sir  Richard  Hill  himself,  and  containing  many 
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sharp  aod  cattiog  reflections  upon  the  Attingham  family  and 
cai^e,  with  some  strong  documents  in  support  of  them.  To  this 
it  was  necessary  to  reply  without  delay ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
greater  despatch,  several  literary  friends  of  Lord  Berwick,  who 
were  in  the  house,  undertook  to  divide  tht*  task  among  them, 
each  taking  the  part  which  he  thought  himsell  most  competent 
to  answer ;  but  as  it  was  afterward  evident  that  this  scattered 
fire  would  be  mu«*b  morf  effectual,  if  skilfully  brought  toge- 
ther,  and  directed  by  a  single  hand,  Mr  Clarke  was  fised  upon 
for  this  purpose ;  and  to  him  was  confided  the  delicate  and 
difficult  operation  of  selecting,  shaping,  and  combining,  from 
the  materials  so  firepared ;  with  permission,  of  course,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  largely,  t5  add  whatever  arguments 
of  his  own  he  mig^t  think  likely  to  increase  the  general  effect* 
Accordingly  he  set  himself  to  work  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 
having  scarcely  slept  while  it  was  in  hand,  he  produced  in  a 
marvellously  short  time,  matter  enough  for  a  quarto  pamphlet 
of  a  hundred  closly  printed  pages,  which  having  been  carefully 
revised  by  the  lawyers,  was  rapidly  hurried  through  the  press, 
and  immediately  published,  under  the  happy  title  of  ^^Measure 
for  Measure.^  From  a  work  of  such  a  nature,  it  would  be  ui- 
vidious  to  quote  a  single  passage,  even  were  it  capable  of 
giving  pleasure  to  any  one  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that 
the  pamphlet  annwered  completely  the  object  it  bad  in  view: 
it  produced  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  was  a  source  of  no 
inconsiderable  triumph  to  the  party  whose  cause  it  advocated^ 
and,  as  it  is  believed,  received  no  reply. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  be  accompanied  Lord  Ber- 
wick to  Brighton,  where  he  commenced  the  periodical  work, 
already  noticed,  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  give  an  account. 
This  work  con^^ists  of  twenty-nine  numbers,  of  which  the 
first  is  dated  Brighton,  Sept.  6,  1796;  the  last,  London, 
March  6,  1797.  The  whole  were  afterward  collected  and 
printed,  in  a  single  volume,  some  time  in  the  latter  year. 
The  book  is  entitled  **L€  Rfveur^  or  the  Waking  Vtsions^ 
of  an  Msent  Man  ;**  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  num* 
ber,  or  at  the  most  two,  furnished  by  bis  valued  friend  the 
Rev.  George  St  race  y,  and  two  short  poems,  one  of  little  value 
by  Miss  Seward,  the  other  upon  a  stormy  first  of  May,  of 
considerable  merit,  by  Dr  Busby,  afterward  Dean  of  Roches- 
ter, it  is  entirely  the  production  of  his  own  pen.  The 
principal  materials  upon  which  he  depended,  were  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  he  had  gathered,  and  of  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  the  different  situations  in  which  he  had 
lived,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  since  the  publication  of  his 
tour ;  but  as  these  were  of  a  nature  soon  to  be  exhausted,  and 
as  the  contributions  of  his  friends  came  in  but  slowly,  we  can- 
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Bot  wonder,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  months ;  more  particularly  when  we  consider, 
that  before  it  had  extended  to  that  period,  the  author  was  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  which  required  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  and  all  the  attention  he  could  command.     The  wbrk  is 
now  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any  shape.     The  separate  num- 
bers, which  obtained  -no  great  circulation,  ha?e,  it  is  thought, 
perished  long  ago,  with  few  if  any  exceptions  :  and,  as  for  the 
V(4ume,  It  was  stifled  by  a  singular  accident  in  its  birth.     His 
bookseller,  it  appears,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  loser  by  the 
numbers,  had  calculated  upon  a  more  satisfactory  sale,  when 
the  whole  should  be  finished  and  published  together ;  and  with 
this  expectation  he  had  printed  a  considerable  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions  by  the  author ;  but  some  cause  of 
delay  had  intervened ;  and  having  one  day  gone  into  his  ware*- 
boose  with  Mr.  Clarke,  to  show  him  the  work,  he   found,  to 
his  great  dismay,  the  whole  impression  in  a  corner,  so  injured 
by  the  damp  that  not  a  single  copy  could  be  made  up  for  sale. 
Very  differeut,  however,  were  the  feelings  of  the  author  upon 
this  unexpected  sight.     By  this  time  his  fears  respecting  the 
success  of  his  work  had  begun  to  predominate  over  his  hopes ; 
and  he  afterward  confessed  to  a  friend,  that  he  never  was  more 
delighted  in  his  life,  than  when  this  accident  so  completely  put 
an  end  to  both.     One  copy  he  had  previou£»ly  received  for  him- 
self^ which  has  been  since  found  among  bis  papers,  with  the 
words  *  Jfot  pMUhed^^  written  in  the  titlepage  by  himself.    As 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  something  of  the  contents 
of  a  work',  which  is  now  so  scarce,  and  whoNc  fate  was  so  re- 
markable ;  two  or  three  of  the  numbers  will  be  reprinted  as 
specimens  of  the  whole. 


Extracts  from  the  Rivew^  JV*o.  YL 

'^  Among  the  Welsh  the  most  striking  feature  is  their  priJe  ; 
whi^,  without  doubt,  is  a  strong  national  characteristic.  1 
write  this  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  shall  omit  no  pre- 
caution which  may  enable  me  to  determine,  with  strict  accu- 
racy, the  different  fleets  I  am  about  to  advance.  The  influence 
of  Welsh  pride  bespeaks  itself  in  a  forcible  manner,  upon  the 
first  objects  that  attract  a  stranger's  attention  ;  upon  the  walls 
of  their  houses,  and  the  windows  of  their  apartments;  hardly 
a  pannel  of  the  one,  or  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  other,  is  free  from 
the  ostentatious  parade  of  heraldic  emblazonment.     Coats  of 
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^nns,  in  which  all  the  family  quarterings  from  the  days  of  Cad^ 
waUader,  have  been  registered  and  preserved  without  curtail* 
ment  or  diminution,  glitter  upon  every  wainscot,  and  obstruct 
the  light  of  every  casement.  Above,  below,  on  all  sides,  the 
ghastly  features  of  their  remote  ancestry  grin  horribly  upon 
canvass  ;  while,  suspended  aloft  upon  sturdy  hooks,  the  enor- 
mous roll  of  pediscree  at  once  flatters  their  vanity,  and  hides 
amidst  its  dusty  folds  a  colony  of  superannuated  spiders. 

**  We  are  accustomed,  when  speaking  of  a  Welshman,  or  a 
German,  to  combine  an  idea  of  genealogical  pride  with  our  con- 
ception of  their  characters.  But  as  it  does  not  always  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Englishmen  to  see  these  singular  examples  of  human 
folly,  a  description  of  a  Welsh  pedigree  may,  perhaps,  be  amu- 
sing to  those  among  my. readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportu* 
nity  for  this  purpose. 

"  The  first  I  met  with  during  my  residence  in  that  Country, 
was  as  great  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  as  any  which  I  have  since 
examined. 

*<  It  was  upon  parchment,  and  divided  into  two  parts ;  as* 
the  whole  together  would  not  have  been  portable.  These 
were  formed  into  two  immense  rolls,  lined  at  the  back  with 
silk^.  The  first  was  fifty-three  feet  in  length,  the  other  forty- 
nine.  It  began  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  continued  through 
all  the  ages  both  before  and  after  the  deluge.  Asa  vignette,  or 
headpiece,  our  first  parents  were  represented  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  great  progenitor  of  mankind  was  represented  in  a 
cumbent  posture,  very  composedly  leaning  on  his  right  elbow  ; 
while  the  Deity,  in  papa^  robes,  was  politely  handing  Eve  out 
of  his  side.  From  their  loins  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  gene- 
rations descended ;  which  are  traced  through  all  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  heroes  of  antiquity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
first  division  it  came  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ;  who  was  in- 
troduced with  his  portrait  and  family,  as  among  the  number  of 
the  ancestors.  Absurd  and  incredible  as  what  follows  must  ap- 
pear, the  line  of  descent  was  continued  through  the  Messiah, 
and  can  led  on,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Gospel,  through 
all  the  second  division,  until  it  arrived  at  the  birth  of  its  present 
possessor. 

"  The  pride  of  the  Welsh  is  not  merely  genealogical ;  neither 
is  it  altogether  the  result  of  those  feelings,  which  arise  from  a 
consciousness  of  being  the  only  remaining  stock  of  true  Britons. 
It  is  in  great  measure  founded  upon  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the 
feudal  system.  That  pride,  which  formerly  taught  the  lord  to 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  his  vassal,  still  inclines  every 
Welshman  to  consider  himself  as  a  being  of  a  different  nature 
from  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  below  him.     In  fact, 
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almost  all  Wales  is  a  remnant  af  tbe  feudal  system.  Its  inhabit- 
ants consist  of  rich  and  poor,  with  little  or  no  medium.  It  is 
the  great  man  and  his  dependant,  the  lord  and  his  vassal. 

«*  Tbe  clei^,  who  in  other  states  form  a  respectable,  and  1 
may  add  an  independent  part  of  society,  are  by  no  means  of 
duit  description  in  Wales.  They  are  chiefly  selected  from  the 
lower  orders ;  from  the  cottage  of  the  husbandman,  or  the 
oflbpring  of  the  peasant.  I  make  use  of  the  terms  husbandman 
and  feasant,  because  those  who  bear  the  denomination  of 
farmer  throughout  the  country,  differ  but  little  from  an  Eng- 
]bh  day-labourer.  They  possess  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
Qsudly  appropriated  to  potatoes  and  barley  ;  with  a  cottage 
by  no  me«n8  superior,  and  frequently  inferior,  to  the  little  tene- 
ment of  an  English  pauper.  Hence  it  is,  that  at  the  houses  of 
their  principal  people,  the  clergy  deem  it  no  degradation  to  as- 
sociate with  the  upper  servants,  to  dine  at  their  table,  to  drink 
ale  in  their  kitchen,  and  now  and  then  to  be  admitted,  as  a 
mark  of  peculiar  condescension,  to  the  presence  of  their  mas* 
'ter.  Their  female  relations  are  not  unfrequently  servants  in 
those  families,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  ladies*  maids,  house* 
keepers,  &c. 

^  I  do  not  remember  to  have,  experienced  a  greater  shock, 
than  I  once  (ett,  at  sitting  down  to  table  with  a  young  clergy- 
man who  had  been  educated  at  the  University,  and  whose  sister 
acted  as  servant  in  the  very  family  with  which  he  was  invited 
to  dine.  I  well  knew  the  master  of  that  family  possessed  a 
benevolence  of  heart,  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  aind  affability  of 
manners  rarely  to  be  paralleled.  It  was  to  me  a  perfect  para* 
dox.  More  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  a  peo* 
pie,  to  which  I  was  then  a  stranger,  has  since  unravelled  the 
mystery.  It  was  not  that  a  clergyman  in  Wales  was  exposed 
to  a  trial,  which  an  English  clergyman  would  have  been  unable 
to  support ;  but  that  Uie  Welsh  clei^  are  a  different  set  of 
men,  and  are  selected  from  an  order  of  society,  inferior  to  that 
class  from  w^ich  the  English  usually  derive  their  candidates  for 
holy  orders. 

^  Until  within  these  few  years  the  annual  stipend  of  a  Welsh 
carate  did  not  frequently  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ;  for 
which  he  was  often  necessitated  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  three 
churches.  In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  this  case  was  very  common. 
What  consequences  can  be  expected  among  the  people,  when  •> 
aprofession  which  they  ought  to  contemplate  with  reverence, 
becomes  so  shamefully  degraded  ?  When  the  sacred  lessons  ot 
morality  are  .to  be  taught  by  men,  calculated  only  for  the 
business  of  a  cow-yard,  or*the  labours  of  a  plough  ?  When  the 
gaping  multitude  are  to  seek  examples  of  piety  and  temperance 
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in  a  pot  companion  who  is  nsbered  to  the  pulpit  reeking  from 
an  ale-house  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  persons  of  superior  rank 
and  education  are  cautious  how  they  admit  men  of  such  a 
stamp  to  form  any  part  of  their  society ;  and  betray  a  proper 
reserve,  a  decent  pride,  when  business  or  politeness  renc^ers  * 
their  presence  necessary  ? 

<*  And  perhaps  we  may  here  discover  one  source  of  that 
hauteur  which  appears  among  the  principal  families  throughout 
the  principality.  As  we  are  accustomed  to  form  our  ideas  of 
all  mankind  from  that  part  of  it  with  which  we  live,  the  Welsh 
naturally  conceive  all  clergy  to  be  like  their  own,  and  all  or- 
ders of  society  upon  the  same  looting  as  they  are  found  in 
Wales. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  wretched  appearance  which  the  clergy 
make  throughout  the  Principality,  instead  of  teaching  his  off- 
spring the  arts  of  agriculture,  a  Welsh  farmer  educates  bis 
cnildren  to  the  church.  He  has  been  told  that  a  parson  is  a 
gentleman  aU  the  world  over,  and  therefore,  actuated  by  his  na- 
tional pride,  he  naturally  determines  to  have  as  many  gentlemen 
in  his  family  as  there  are  males  belonging  to  it.  The  county  of 
Merioneth  sends  out  annually  such  a  concourse  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  that  the  par^on^  of  Dolgellau*  are  a  proverb  in 
the  country.  One  of  the  chaplains  to  Drvn^mond,  a  late  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  observing  the  vast  numbers  that  came  to  be  or- 
dained from  that  quarter,  said,  *  Sure^  my  Lord !  we  ought  to 
style  that  part  of  your  diocess  the  Levitical  land.^ — <  Oh  no,' 
replied  the  Bishop,  <  raiher  call  it  the  hot-bed  of  the  clergy  P 

<<  When  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  it  happened  that  a 
dispute  arose  between  me  and  the  master  of  a  little  ale-house 
in  the  wilds  of  Merionethshire.  I  bad  stopped  there  to  refresh 
the  horses  of  my  post-chaise  ;  and  wished  to  proceed.  He 
thought  it  his  interest  to  detain  me,  and  brought  my  postillion 
into  the  plot. ,  The  consequence  was,  a  pretext  that  my  horses 
were  knocked  up ;  and  i  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  miserable  hovel.  In  the  morning  another  pair  was  added 
to  the  pair  I  had  before  ;  and  it  was  insisted  that  I  must  use 
them,  or  remain  where  I  was.  In  this  dilemma,  I  inquired,  as 
it  was  a  village,  for  the  clergyman  of  the  place  ;  and  found  him 
at  bowls,  with  half  a  dozen  ragamtffins,  not  a  little  heated  by 
ale  and  exercise.  I  told  my  story,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  my  reverend  friend  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  publican. 
*  The  roads  were  bad — ^the  country  mountainous — the  carriage 
heavy  ;'  and  many  other  excuses,  calculated  to  justify  extor- 


*  The  capiud  of  Merioneththire. 
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tioo,  followed  in  a  breath.  Finding  all  remonstrance  fiitile^ 
I  left  the  place  with  my  post-chaise  and  four ;  not  without  ap- 
prehenaion  that  the  number  would  be  augmented  to  six,  if  any 
aore  horses  could  be  procured.  Arriving  at  CaSemarvony '  I 
related  my  adventure,  and  I  found  to  my  astonishment,  that  the 
cleigyman  to  whom  I  had  made  application,  was  no  less  a  per- 
tonage  than  the  publican's  own  son. 

'*  I  have  already  stated  that  a  Welsh  farmer  is  nearly  upon 
the  same  establishment  as  an  English  day-labourer.  An  apothe- 
cary is  not  of  a  higher  order,  nor  better  educated,  than  an  • 
English  farrier.     If  severe  illness,  or  approaching  death,  ren- 
ders a  physician  necessary,  he  will  have  two  potent  obstacles  to 
encounter.     In  the  first  place,  he  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  any 
dn^ ;  but  should  he  be  so  fortunate,  they  will  be  found  utterly 
unfit  for  use.     In  the  next  place,  when,  by  sending  to  all  the 
old  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  has  collected  a  few  articles 
of  the  materia  medkay  his  patient,  unless  narrowly  observed, 
and  compelled  by  a  superior,  will  not  swallow  one  of  his  pre- 
scriptions ;  such  is  their  prejudice  against  all  medicine. — Su- 
perstitious beyond  measure,  they  fancy  half  their  cures  are 
effected  by  charms,  invocations,  and  witchcraft.     Bark  is  re* 
jected  upon  a  supposition  that  it  penetrates  their  bones ;  opium, 
upon  a  plea  that  poison  never  should  be  touched.     The  pre- 
ference is  given  to  quack  medicines  of  every  description ;  be- 
caose  their  contents  are  a  mystery,  and  all  mysteries  demand  a 
degree  of  reverence  from  the  ignorant. 

'  £it  cum  ignotmn  omne  pro  magaifico  habcndiUD.' 

«I  have  omitted  to  notice  many  singularities  respecting 
tbese'Cambro-Britons,  because  they  have  already  been  men- 
tiooed  by  other  authors.  The  character  and  customs  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  delivered  to  us,  principally  through  tJie  par- 
tial medium  of  their  own  writers,  or  casually  collected  by  the 
uncertain  observation  of  ha^ty  travellers,  who,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  country,  appear  to  have  investigated  old  cas- 
hes and  cataracts  with  greater  avidity  than  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

'^  I  have  Jiad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  as  I  wandered 
from  one  nation  to  another,  observed  and  lamented  the  abuses 
of  the  church.  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  to  find  a  pulpit 
80  shamefully  prostituted  as  it  is  in  Italy ;  where  the  degree  of 
degeneracy  advances,  in  proportion  as  you  approach  nearer  to 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  make  any  sort 
of  comparison  between  a  Welsh  clergyman  and  an  Italian 
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priest.  Every  exertion  has  been  used,  of  late  years,  in  the 
dioceses  of  North  Wales,  to  restore  the  church  to  its  proper 
degree  of  dignity  and  order.  Exemplary  men,  amply  calcu- 
lated to  effect  so  desirable  a  reform,  have  omitted  no  precau- 
tion which  may  tend  to  eradicate  the  abuses  they  discovered. 

*  Nil  dcfperaBditoa,  Teucro  dace,  et  aospiee  Tenero.'->Hoa. 

it  the  same  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  deriving  this  satisfac-- 
lion  from  the  experience  I  have  obtained ;  that  the  church  iss 
'  no  where  supported  with  such  credit,  nor  conducted  upon  s(^ 
respectable  an  establishment  as  in  England.  And  I  beg  leav^ 
to  conclude  this  paper  by  congratulating  my  readers  on  pos 
sessing  a  set  of  men,  whose  talknts  aud  virtues  ad^ 

DIGNITY  TO  THEIR  PROFESSION,  AND  A  KING,  WHi)  SUPPORT  i 
THE  RELIGION  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  BT  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EIC< 
\MPLE." 


Extracts  from  the  jRevetir,  JVb.  XXII. 

''The  ceremony  of  the  Papal  Benediction  is  still  distinguish- 
ed by  a  degree  of  magnificence,  which  entitles  it  to  rank  among 
the  grandest  of  human  spectacles.  It.  is  of  a,  nature  calcu- 
lated to  interest  every  beholder  ;  and,  whatever  form  of  reli- 
gion may  prevail,  it  cannot  be  contemplated  by  a  feeling  mind, 
without  calling  forth  the  liveliest  emotions  of  piety  and  reve- 
rence. 

"  I  accompanied  a  party  of  my  countrymen  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  this  festival  — Easter- 
day  is  appointed  for  its  celebration.  A  prodigious  concourse 
of  pilgrims,  from  all  parts,  filled  the  different  avenues  to  the 
metropolb.  Arriving  at  the  Place  d'Espagne,  we  found  the 
hotels  usually  firequented  by  English  travellers,  already  occu- 
pied by  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  Alter  some 
difficulty,  we  procured  lodgbgs  near  the  Corso^  and  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  following  day. 

<<  Early  in  the  morning,  we  received  a  card  of  invitation 
from  the  Major  Duomo  of  his  Holiness,  purporting,  that  bis 
apartments,  adjoining  the  Vatican,  would  be  open  to  receive 
English,  and  other  foreigners  of  distinction ;  from  the  windows 
of  which  we  might  have  the  best  view  of  the  ceremony,  or,  ii 
^ve  pleased,  ascend  the  roof  of  the  Peristyle ;  which  would. 
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place  us  within  hearing  of  the  benediction,  and  afford  a  coup 
foal  of  the  whole. 

"We  hastened  to  St.  Peter*9.  The  concourse  was  amazing. 
Prom  the  Castle  of  Angelo  to  the  facade  of  the  church,  one 
might  have  walked  on  the  roofs  of  the  carriages  ;  so  closely 
were  they  jammed  together.  This  amazing  procpssion  seem- 
ed to  move  slowly  on  like  one  undivided  mass.  The  foot  pas- 
sengers were  exposed  to  great  danger  ;  there  being  no  sepa^ 
rate  pavement,  as  in  London,  appropriated  to  their  use. 

"  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  for  Englishmen,  to  behold  their 
Prince  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  middle  oC^his  prodigious 
throng.  His  Royal  Highness  Augustus  Fredmc  was  elevated 
in  his  phaeton  above  them  all ;  while  the  populace,  among 
whom  M  is  universally  and  diservedly  beloved,  rent  the  air 
with  sh<Wts  of—*  Viva  !  Viva  !  II  Prwdpe  f  InghUterra  P 

**  Arriving  at  the  Major  Duom^s^  we  found  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  foreigners,  in  magnificent  dresses,  mixed  with  a  large 
party'of  our  own  countrymen  ;  who  were  regaling  themselves 
with  chocolate,  ices,  lemonade,  and  a  profusion  of  other  re- 
freshments. I  made  my  escape  as  soon  as  possible  through  a 
window,  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  ;  and  climbing  one  of 
those  enormous  statues  whirh  ornament  the  Peristyle,*  placed 
myself  above  it,  like  Anchises  of  old,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
iBneas. 

'*It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  before  me ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  imagination  is  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving  so  sublime  a  spectacle.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  earth  seemed  assembled  in  one  vast  nniltitude ;  while 
the  murmur  of  innumerable  tongues,  in  different  languages,  as- 
cended like  the  roaring  of  an  ocean.  Confusion  could  scarce- 
ly be  greater  in  the  plains  of  Shinah,  when  the  descendants  of 
Noah  fled  from  the  superstructure  of  their  ignorance  a^d  folly. 
— As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  in 
Rome  were  laden  with  spectators. .  A  single  square,  in  the 
spacious  area  below,  was  preserved  free  from  the  multitude,  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Pope's  military ;  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  quadrangle.  Every  other  spot  was  occupied ;  and  so 
closely  were  the  people  united,  that  their  heads  in  motion  re- 
sembled the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  variety  of  coloursf  blend- 
ed together,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  produced  an  effect  of 


*  Tliey  are  eigfatj-tix  in  number,  and  wen  dedcned  hj  Bernini. 

t  Tiiit  appeanmee  is  unknown  in  England.  A  sameness  usually  prevails  in  tlie 
JncBsce  of  aa  Eng^b  mob :  9}tt(^eas  tMse  of  luljr  display  neat  diyersitj  of  hues. 
Seatlel,  eriasson,  man,  and  vMe,  geBeiatty  pradominate.  The  Italians  afo  pactial 
10  iht  gaadlett  colonra,  and  adopt  then  in  their  dresi» 
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« 

equal  novelty  and  splendour.  It  surpassed  all  I  had  ever  seen 
or  imagined ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  country  upon  the  globe 
ever  produced  its  parallel. 

"  While  I  was  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  this  ama- 
zing spectacle,  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets*  from  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  area,  announced  the  approach  of  cavahy.  First 
entered  the  nobles,  in  habits  of  green  and  gold,  mounted  upon 
sumptuous  chargers  ;  who  came  prancing  into  the  centre  ot 
the  military  quadrangle.  Other  troops  followed,  and  the 
whole  corps  saluting  the  balcony  over  the  grand  portals  ot  St. 
Peter's,  from  jri^ich  his  holmess  was  to  appear,  arranged  them- 
selves in  ordefr 

''  At  this  instant  a  bell  tolled ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  vast  multitude,  such  a  silence  prevailed,  as  one  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  produce  without  a  miracHR  Every 
tongue  was  still,  and  every  eye  directed  towards  the  balcony. 
Suddenly,  the  majestic  and  venerable  figure  of  the  Pope,  stand- 
ing erect  upon  a  lofty  and  self-moving  throne,  appeared  through 
clouds  of  incense,  burning  around  him.  As  he  advanced,  his 
form  became  more  and  more  distinct.  All  behind  was  darkness 
and  mystery.  The  most  costly  robes  decorated  his  body ;  a 
gorgeous  tiara  glittered  on  his  btt>w ;  while  enormous  plumes 
were  seen  waving  on  all  sides  of  the  throne.  As  he  i^pproached 
the  light,  with  elevated  front,  and  uplifted  hands,  he  called 
aloud  on  the  Almighty.  Instantly,  the  bare-beaded  multitude 
fell  prostrate.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  knelt  before 
him.  The  military,  with  a  crash,  grounded  their  arms  ;  and 
every  soldier  was  seen  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  A  voice, 
which  penetrated  the  remotest  comer  of  the  area,  then  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  Extending  his  arms,  a^  waving 
them  over  the  people,  he  implored  a  blessing  upon  all  the  na<* 
tions  of  the  earth.  Immediately,  the  cannons  roared — trum- 
pets screamed — ^music  played — all  the  bells  in  Rome  sounded 
— the  guns  from  St.  Angelo  poured  forth  their  thunder ;  more 
distant  artillery  repeated  the  signal,  and  the  intelligence  be- 
came conveyed  from  fortress  to  fortress  throughout  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  the  empire.* 

**  In  my  life  I  never  witnessed  a  ceremony  more  awftiUy 
sublime.  The  figure  of  a  virtuous  and  venerable  man,  pnb- 
licly  appealing  to  Divine  Providence  for  a  blessing  upon  the 
whole  human  race,  is  surely  an  object  of  the  highest  reve- 


*  It  ia  nid.  but  I  will  not  toiicIi  for  the  tnith  of  4t^that  the  Mwt  »  wmrmjtd  to 
Q^mm  9mA  Neplct  hi  a  qoeiter  of  ■&  honr.  Pefttenff  in  a  aeighboaniis  cooBtrj  frll 
on  thdr  kaect  and  cioia  (hemaelTCff,  when  these  aignala  an  gifca. 
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mce.*  Add  to  this,  the  qiectade  afforded  by  assembled  my- 
riads silently  and  fervently  assenting  to  the  supplication  ;  and 
I  think  fear  among  mankind,  whatever  systems  of  re^potis 
perBuamon  may  be  acknowledged,  wookl  hesitate  to  join  in  the 
solemnity.*' 


The  next  occurrence  to  which  the  history  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
life  conducts  us,  is  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Lord  Uxbridge ;  a  connexion  formed,  it  is  uncertain  under 
what  auspices,  or  upon  what  terms,  but  eventually  not  less  ho* 
Qoorable  to  Mr.  Clarke  than  satisfactory  to  many  members  of 
that  family,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  engagement,  he  be- 
came intimately  known.  The  first  object  of  his  care  was  the 
.youngest  son  of  the  family,  the  Honourable  Brownlow  Paget ; 
a  boy  of  tender  age,  and  of  a  constitution  so  very  delicate,  as 
to  render  it  advisable  that  his  education  should  be  continued, 
as  well  as  begun  at  home.  In  this  view,  an  engagement  of 
some  standing  was  contemplated  by  the  family  with  Mr.  Clarke; 
and  rooms  having  been  expressly  prepared  for  their  permanent 
residence  together,  at  Beau  Desert,  the  seat  of  Lord  Uxbridge, 
m  Staffordshire ;  he  joined  his  pupil  at  that  place,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1796. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  that  of  instructing  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  was  entirely  new  to  him ;  but  he 
let  about  it  with  alacrity  and  spirit.  Laying  aside  gradually 
dl  other  objects  and  pursuits,  and  confining  himself  conscien- 
tiously and  sedulously  to  the  duties  of  his  charge,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  find  himself  at  home  in  It.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that 
was  connected  with  this  engagement  tended  to  encourage  and 
to  reward  his  exertions.  His  pupil,  who  is  represented  by  ban 
to  have  been  docile,  intelligent,  and  affectionate,  was  delighted 
with  his  instructer,  and  improved  rapidly  under  his  care  ;  the 
kindness  of  the  family,  with  which  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
from  the  beginning,  became  more  and  more  decided,  and  was 
testified  in  more  pleasing  forms,  in  proportion  as  his  ovn  qua- 
tides  and  endowments  became  better  known ;  and  Lady  Ux- 
bridge in  particular,  to  whom  the  feebleness  of  her  son's  con- 
stitution rendered  him  an  object  of  deeper  interest,  and  who 


*  Dr.  Moore  was  so  tenaible  of  this  opinion,  that,  after  witacsaiog  the  ceremonj 
^  dncrflied,  he  ohaerre*^*  For  my  otrn  pert,  if  I  had  oet^  in  mjr  eaiiy  ]jronth,  re- 
**M  inipffaiinni  hjghlj  nofaTOiirable  to  the  chief  actor  in  thu  magnificent  interlude, 
^ikndd  hvre  heen  in  danger  of  paying  him  a  degree  of  respect  very  inconsistent  with 
^KiiglQn  in  which  I  waa  edueattd.* 
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etery  ptft  of  Europe.    To  tUs  subject  almioBS  are  often 
made  in  bit  Itafian  journal,  as  weB  as  m  Ui  letters  after  bis  re- 
tarn  ;  and  tbe  interest  tbns  exeited  in  bis  mind,  ahfaoogb  after- 
ward appaientij  suspended,  was  reiired  wkb  mncb  greater 
foree,  wben  tbe  joomey  to  Scotland  was  proposed  to  bun.     It 
was  not  tbat  be  attacbed  an  ondne  importance  to  any  Ofnnions 
be  mi|^  form  in  that  early  stage  of  his  knowle^^ ;  bnt  he 
was  eager  to  engage  in  tbe  inqairies  to  which  the  controTcrsy 
bad  giTen  rise ;  um)  hafing  had  frequent  occasion,  dtoii^  his 
residence  at  Naples,  to  notice  the  obserrations  of  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen, relative  to  the  resemblance  which  theji  affirmed  to  exist 
between  the  minerals  of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  produc- 
tions  of  Yesovius,  he  was  willing  to  believe,  that  by  a  stricter 
scrutiny  of  thi^  tract  than  it  had  hitherto  receired,  be  might 
be  able  to  ascertain  more  correctly  the  natore  and  extent  of 
this  resemblance,  with  its  proper  bearing  upon  the  controversy ; 
and  he  was  the  more  sanguine  in  this  hope,  because  after  the 
particular  attention  which  he  had  paid  for  nearly  two  years,  to 
tbe  operations  of  subterraneous  fire,  both  in  a  state  of  actiritjr 
in  Vesuvius,  And  in  the  traces  of  its  influence  among  scenes  no 
longer  subject  to  its  immediate  agency,  he  thought  himself  so 
iar  competent  to  recognise  them  in  any  other  country,  if  thej 
were  to  be  found.     This  is  the  substance  of  his  own  account'; 
and  one  natural  consequence  of  this  pre-occupation  was,  thai 
his  attention  upon  the  journey  was  more  alive  to  geological 
fiicts  than  to  any  other ;  and  that  a  larger  portion  of  bis  time 
and  labour  was  bestowed  uf  ion  this  question,  than  it  would  na< 
turally  have  claimed,  in  a  tour  not  undertaken  expressly  with  8 
Tiew  to  it.     Had  this,  however,  been  the  onl^  objection,  the 
reader  might  not  have  lost  mucfi ;  for  whatever  value  might 
be  attached  to  his  inferences  at  that  time,  his  researches  ar< 
often  curious  and  minute,  and  his  reasoning  ah^ays  ingenioui 
and  arousing ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  Teaninf 
of  his  judgment  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  seems  to  haye  beei 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  afterward  took,  whei 
in  a  maturer  state  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  learned  and  ac 
curate  labours  of  Dr.  Macculloch  had  been  submitted  to  him 
Hence  the  difficulty,  vihich  applied  to  himself,  and  hence  tb< 
restriction  enjoined  upon  his  friends ;  in  conformity  to  whici 
they  leel  themselves  compelled  to  withhold,  not  only  thoM 
parts  of  his  journal  in  which  his  arguments  are  directly  stated 
but  even  all  the  more  general  renmrks  irom  which  his  modis  o 
reasoning  might  be  inferred.     How  much  the  observance  o 
this  restriction  must  detract  from  tbe  spirit  of  a  journal,  under 
I   taken  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  aad  how  frequently  the  pas 
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Aqpes  omitted  most  be  these  which  bear  the  strongest  mark  of 
bis  own  genius,  need  scarcely  be  observed ;  but  in  his  personal 
narrative^  and  in  the  fruits  of  his  general  observation,  enough 
of  interest,  it  is  hoped,  will  remain  to  justify  the  copious  ex- 
tracts, which  will  be  made ;  respecting  which,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  memory  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  are  presented 
to  the  reader,  precisely  as  they  appear  in  the  journal,  and  that 
they  have  received  no  alteration,  either  from  his  own,  or  any 
other  hand,  since  they  were  hastily  written  on  the  tour.     Some 
of  this  country  has  been  examined  since,  both  by  foreigners 
and  natives,  whose  accounts  are  before  the  public  ;  but  Mr. 
Clarke's  views  have  a  character  of  their  own ;  and  of  the 
Island  oC  St.  Kilda  in  particular,  which  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  so  .far  removed  from  the  ordinary  track  of  human  com- 
merce, as  to  receive  its  letters  only  once  a  year  ;  and  so  differ- 
eDtly  constituted  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  pay  its 
rent  in  feathers ;  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  amusing  or  in- 
teresting account  than  that  which  in  given  in  this  tour.     It 
should  be  mentioned,  that  before  he  set  out,  he  had  frequent 
csmmunications  with  Mr.  Pennant,  upon  the  subject  of  his 
jottf Qey ;  who  kindly  pointed  out  to  him  such  parts  of  the 
coantry  in  general,  and  such  objects  in  particular,  as  had  either 
escaped  his  own  notice,  or  had  not  been  within  the  compass  of 
his  plan ;  among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  that  range  of 
insular  territory,  extending  from  the  point  of  Oreby  in  Lewis, 
to  Barra  Hf*ad,  which  had  not  been  visited  either  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, or  by  Dr.  Johnson.     To  this  may  be  added,  the  peculiar 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  influence  of  his  pupil's  family. 
Be  carried  letters  irom  their  friends  to  the  tno^t  distinguished 
persons  in  Edinburgh,  which  secured  him  a  ready  access  to  the 
best  information  upon  every  subject  connected  with  his  views ; 
and  a  revenue-cutter,  placed  at  their  disposal  at  the  request  of 
t.ord  Uxbridge,  afforded  him  every  faoility  in  prosecuting  his 
t^searches  among  the  islands. 

Mr.  Paget  and  Mr.  Clarke  left  London  on  their  tour,  June 
^Sd,  1797,  visited  the  several  objects  of  curiosity  in  Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  &c.  in  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh, June  30th.     Atler  spending  about  a  week  in  that  capi- 
tal they  proceeded  to  Lanark,  at  which  place  the  oofton-miil 
establishments  then  conducted   by   Mr.  Dale,  are  described 
Vtth  great  minuteness  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  bis  journal ;  thence 
b;  die  falls  of  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow,  Lochlomond,  Inverary, 
iknd  Greenock.     At  the  latter  place,  they  embarked  on  board 
tbe  revenue  cutter,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  was  placed  at 
tkeir  disposal ;  and  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Bute,  to  Arran,  the 
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CumraySy  and  Lamlaah.    Mr.  Claike's  descriptioii  of  tke 
Cng  or  Idand  of  Ailsa  wiB  be  i^feii  in  his  orni  words. 


Extracts  from  his  Journal. 

"July,  1797. — ^The  next  rooming  we  reached  the  Cragol 
Ailsa,  a  stack  of  Basahic  columns,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  any  land.  Fdhner  authors 
have  spoken  of  a  part  of  it  as  being  basaltic,  who  probably 
had  not  opportunity  to  examine  the  whole  of  it.  I  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  every  part  of  this  remarkable  rock :  went 
all  round  it,  and  as^cended  to  the  top.  I  found  it  to  consist 
entirely  of  a  stack  of  basaltic  columns,  covered  in  a  few  places 
with  a  slight  vegetation  of  brakes,  nettles,  and  a  little  elder. 

"  But  what  renders  this  rock  an  object  of  general  curiosity, 
is  the  swarm  of  birds  which  resort  there  in  the  summer  months 
to  breed.  I  know  not  how.  to  give  my  readers  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  of  this  rock,  and  the  appearance  it  makes,  with 
the  prodigious  flight  of  birds  which  hover  round  it,  than  by 
comparing  it  to  a  beehive,  surrounded  with  swarms  of  bees, 
which  will  afford  them  a  miniature  model  of  the  rock  itself, 
and  its  numerous  inhabitants.  On  no  account  let  a  traveller 
omit  visiting  this  wonderful  place,  whatever  delay,  fatigue,  or 
diflSculty  he  may  encounter  in  procuring  a  sight  of  it.  It  will 
fully  answer  any  expectation  this  description  of  it  may 
excite. 

**  We  approached  it  on  the  water  side.  ImmenajC  pillars  of 
unequal  lengths,  disjointed,  subverted,  and  in  many  respects 
like  the  columnar  phenomena  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  ex- 
cept in  the  irregularity  of  their  horizontal  fissures,  rose  verti- 
cally out  of  the  sea,  forming  an  abrupt  and  lofty  precipice. 
On  the  top  of  all  these  pillars,  and  wherever  theur  broken 
shafts  afforded  the  smallest  resting  place,  innumerable  birds 
stationed  in  rows,  one  above  another,  like  spectators  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  were  seated  on  their  nests.  Flocks  of  So- 
Ian  geese*tiovered  round  the  boat  as  we  drew  near  the  rock. 
Levelling  my  gun  at  one  of  these,  I  brought  him  headlong 
into  the  water.  The  effect  of  the  report  my  gun  made,  beg- 
gars all  description.  The  instant  the  sound  was  heard,  all 
the  aerial  inhabitants  of  the  rock,  with  a  noise  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, poured  down  from  the  precipices  above  us,  and  dark- 
ening ail  the  air,  roared  like  a  torrent  over  our  heads.  The 
body  of  thabird  I  had  shot,  attracted  all  the  Solan  geese  from 
this  immense  crowd  of  birds,  who  hovered  round  it  screaming, 
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ifid  in  8d  vast  a  throng,  that  had  we  remained  to.  shoot  at  them, 
our  boat  woold  not  have  contained  the  numbers  of  the  dead. 
Hariog  with  difficalty  effected  a  landing,  for  the  snrf  broke 
with  violence  over  its  bold  and  cr^gy  shore,  we  entered  a 
spacious  cavern,  the  extent  of  which  I  did  not  ascertain,  as  I 
bad  no  torch  with  me,  and  could  not  see  the  end  of  it :  here 
we  found  the  nests  of  several  birds,  who  suffered  us  to  take 
both  themselves  and  their  young  ones  with  our  hands.  We 
now  began  to  wind  round  the  cliffs  with  a  view  of  getting  to 
tbe  other  side  of  the  rock,  in  order  to  ascend  the  top.  Several 
beautiful  birds,  usually  denominated  by  sailors  the  Ailsa  cocks, 
were  taken  from  the  rocks  by  the  sailors  with  their  hands. 
Eveiy  time  a  gun  was  fired,  the  torrent  as  before  poured  Irom 
the  precipices ;  which  1  can  compare  to  nothing  but  a  prodi- 
gioos  cascade  ^of  water,  bursting  suddenly  from  the  rock,  and 
foaming  in  an  arch  over  our  heads. 

*'  Having  effected  a  passage  to  tbe  south-east  side,  one  of 
the  sailors  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  summit.  Who- 
ever has  read  Mr.  Pennant's  account  of  the  difficulty  he  found 
io  getting  to  the  castle,  will  easily  imagine  what  tbe  undertak- 
ing must  prove  of  climbing  the  precipices  above  it,  to  the  sum- 
Rat  of  the  rock.*  Nor  would  I  counsel  those  who  come 
after  me,  to  encounter  so  much  fatigue  and  danger.  The 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  rock  is  that  which  presents  itself 
below.  The  summit  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  rabbits,  and 
about  a  dozen  goats,  which  the  present  proprietor  has  placed 
there  :  however,  it  is  necessary  some  one  should  make  the  ex^ 
periment,  that  others  may  learn  what  they  are  to  do.  I<^ew 
ofthe  birds  build  their  nests  so  high.  The  Ailsa  cocks  were 
Seen  in  great  abundance  near  the  summit,  but  none  of  the 
other  flocks.  The  manner  in  which  the  cragger,  as  he  is 
called,  takes  these  birds  is  curious.  He  sits  on  the  side  of 
a  precipice  with  a  wand  of  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  in  his 
haad,  and  as  the  birds  come  out  from  their  holes,  he  knocks 
them  down  with  his  wand.  The  young  Solan  geese  are  taken 
in  their  nests  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  over  the  precipice, 
to  which  a  daring  adventurer  is  suspended.  Sometimes  they 
trill  carry  away  two  ox  three  boat  loads  of  them  in  ont; 
day. 

**  On  the  top  of  the  rock,  I  found  a  heap  of  stones  to  mark 
the  highest  point ;  piled  up,  I  suppose,  by  some  former  ad^ 


*  Mr.  Pennant  Bays,  "  Tbe  path  is  narrow  orer  arast  slope,  so  ambignous 
tbat  it  wants  but  little  of  a'  true  precipice.  Tbe  walk  is  borrible,  for  tbe  depth 
Is  alarminc."  Pen.  ▼.  ii.  p.  191.  Tbe  beigbt  pf  the  Crag  of  Ailsa  is  nen- 
ti0oed  br  fifacealloch  to  be  1100  feet.--£j>. 
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venturer  as  a  testimony  of  bis  prowess.  Near  the  summit -is  ar 
spring  of  delicious  water^  as  transparent  as  crystal. 
*  On  the  south-east  side  are  the  remains  of  some  ancient 
edifice :  but  whether  of  a  church,  a  castle,  or  a  prison,  is  hard 
to  determine.  It  stands  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the 
rocic,  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  square  tower,  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  corners  are  all  large  blocks  of  freestone, 
brought  I  believe  from  the  Cumrays,  but  how  raised  to  their  pre- 
sent situation,  is  a  question  that  will  perhaps  remain  for  ever 
undecided.  On  one  of  the  corners,  I  observed  a  sculptured 
bass-relief,  representing  three  JUurs-de-lis ;  no  inscription  of 
any  kind  to  be  found  upon  it.  The  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
ing shores  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  state 
prison ;  a  purpose  for  which  alone  its  situation  seems  calcu- 
lated." 


From  the  island  of  Ailsa  they  directed  their  course  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland;  and,  after  tracing  the  basaltic  appearances 
along  the  line  of  that  coast,  they  arrived  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. From  this  point,  the  narrative  of  their  tour  shall  be  car- 
ried on  from  Mr.  Clarke's  journal ;  after  premising,  that  his 
description  of  the  last  mentioned  natural  curiosity  appears, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  less  perfect  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

**  The  long  boat  in  a  few  minutes  conducted  me  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  a  spot  which,  of  all  others,  I  had  long  pos- 
sessed the  most  ardent  curiosity  to  behold.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  height  of  my  expectations,  or  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  scene  itself,  I  know  not;  but  1  found  the  spectacle 
unequal  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  of  it  was  lying  below  the  clif!^  on  the  shore ;  whereas  I 
had  always  been  taught  to  expect  a  gigantic  appearance,  ex- 
tending the  whole  way  up  the  cliff.  Such  were  also  the  sen- 
timents, and  such  the  sensations,  of  my  companions :  but  they 
continued  only  while  the  cause  of  them  remained  at  a  distance, 
for  upon  our  arrival ,  whatever  mistaken  notions  we  might 
have  formed  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  it  presented  us  with  a 
scene  more  truly  astonishing  than  any  thing  1  ever  saw  before 
in  my  life. 

^*  The  reader  has^  perhaps,  often  received  an  account  of  this 
marvellous  place,     if  not,  let  him  imagine  an  assemblage  ofTZ 
pillars  of  such  unequal  lengths,  that  the  top  of  one  may  serve -^ 
as  a  step  to  the  next,  and  thus  a  regular  gradation,  formed 
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their  broken  shafts,  conducts  you  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  whole  group.     These  pillars  are  neither, 
rottsd,  square,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  septagonal,  nor  octago- 
nal, but  all  of  them  together ;  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be 
.  found  some  of  erery  description.     The  pentagonal  are  the 
most  numerous.     They  all  consist  of  different  stones,  laid 
horizofltalty  with  the  greatest  evenness  one  above  the  other. 
Their  sides  and  angles  correspond  with  the  minutest  accuracy. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  pillar  is  a  pentagon,  the  differ- 
ent stones  which  compose  it  will  also  be  all   pentagonal,  and 
the  diameter  of  every  stone  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  pillar  to 
which  that  stone  belongs.     1  found   the  greatest  diameter  of 
the  largest  stones  to  be  generally  one  foot  ten  inches,  and  their 
thickness  eight  inches.     The  number  of  stones  on  one  of  the 
tallest  pillars  was  twenty-one.     Ttiis  would  make  their  great- 
est height  fifteen  feet  nine  inches.     A  part  of  their  shafts  are 
baried  in  the  soil  and  loose  fragments  which  surround  their 
bases ;  but  as  near  as   I  could  determine  the  average  height 
of  the  tallest  range  of  pillars,  they  rose  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  In  general,  the  pillars,  in  their  relative  situation  to  each 
other*  resembled  the  cells  of  a  beehive  ;  but  there  were  some 
exceptions  equally  singular  and  beautiful,  in  which  a  group 
^ere  ranged  in  perfect  order  round  a  principal  pillar,  wJiich 
formed  their  centre.  And  thus  the  appearance  of  the  stones  at 
their  tops  was  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  But  even  in  this  group 
the  pillars  did  not  all  correspond  either  in  the  number  of  their 
sides,  or  the  number  of  the  stones  that  composed  each  pillar, 
although  in  every  instance  the  texture  and  character  of  the 
stones  in  the  same  pillar  were  precisely  the  same.  The  greater 
part  of  these  stones  are  on  one  side  convex,  and  on  the  other 
concave.  But  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  there  are  many 
which  have  both  their  sides  concave,  and  again  others  both 
convex.'* 

"  The  wind  bein^  favourable  for  the  sound  of  lla,  we  hoisted 
all  our  canvass,  and  sailed  with  remarkable  expedition  to  White 
Foreland  Bay,  where  we  cast  anchor  off  iht»  Paps  of  Jura. 
The  conic  form  of  these  mountains  attracted  my  notice  from 
the  summit  of  Goatfield  in  Arran ;  and  beipg  very  desirous  of 
knowing  whether  any  crater-like  appearance  could  be  found 
upon  their  tops,  I  ordered  the  long  boat  to  be  manned,  and 
taking  two  of  our  crew,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  island, 
began  to  ascend  the  largest  of  them. 

**  The  approach  to  the  Paps  on  this  side  of  Jura,  is  excess- 
ively toilsome  and  difficult.  We  had  near  four  miles  of  a 
pathless  morass  to  traverse,  before  we  reached  the  base  of  one 
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of  them.  At  every  step  our  feet  sunk  in  mire,  or  were  cai^bt 
by  entangling  heath.  The  journey  up  the  cone  itself^  is  ver^ 
like  the  ascent  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  equally  steep. 
We  found  it  also  necessary,  as  upon  that  mountain,  to  crawl 
occasionally  upon  all-fours  over  loose  stones,  which  sometimes 
giving  way  in  a  mass,  brought  us  many  yards  below  what  we 
had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  labouring  to  surmount.  Per* 
severance  and  a  little  whiskey,  at  last  brought  us  to  the  summit, 
2476  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  Here  we  found  a  large 
heap  of  stones,  as  upon  Goatfield,  to  mark  the  highest  pointj 
which  must  have  cost  the  persons  who  erected  it,  no  small 
degree  of  labour.  On  the  top  of  this  pile  in  a  beil  of  moss, 
was  placed  a  bottle  ;  with  the  names  of  those  who  erected  the 
pile,  engraved  with  a  diamond  pencil.  From  the  inscription, 
it  appeared  that  some  ot  them  were  natives  of  Orkney. 

*^  We  npw  i^tood  at  a  vast  height  above  the  clouds,  which 
were  rolling  in.  white  masses,  like  enormous  bales  of  cotton, 
below  us.  Over  these  clouds  we  perceived  distant  islands, 
bays,  promontories,  rocks,  and  mountains.  And  occasionalljr 
as  they  separated,  we  more  particularly  noticed  Oronsa, 
Colonsa,  the  whole  of  Ila,  rich  in  well-cultivated  fields,  with  its 
several  lakes,  spread  at  diflfcrent  elevations  in  various  parts  of 
its  green  surface,  and  the  whole  extent  of  Jura,  with  its  tall 
Paps,  on  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  we  looked  down  from 
the  point  on  which  we  stood.  In  my  journey  down  I  re- 
marked the  desolate  appearance  of  Jura.  During  the  whole 
of  our  expedition,  we  met  not  a  human  being,  nor  hardly  a  sin* 
gle  animal,  exct  pt  a  few  sheep,  about  halfway  tlown  the  moun- 
tain. In  some  parts  of  the  island  a  person  may  travel  sixteen 
tpiles  without  seeing  a  single  cottage.  Upon  the  moor  below 
the  Paps  there  is  said  to  be  abundance  of  black  cocks,  and 
other  game.     Wild  deer  are  also  found  upon  the  heights. 

**  M  four  in  the  morqing  we  hoisted  sail,  and  clearing  the 
sound  of  Ila,  left  the  islands  of  Oronsa  and  Colonsa  to  the 
north-west ;  the  wind  not  permitting  us  to  land  there,  but 
blowing  favoui:ably  for  the  sound  of  Mull,  we  steered  our 
course  north-east,  and  passed  the  dangerous  gulf  of  Corry- 
vreckan,  whiqh  we  saw  between  the  northernmost  point  of 
Jura,  and  the  isle  of  Scarba  With  the  flood  tide,  a  strong 
eddy  surrounds  th6  north-west  coast  of  Scarba.  The  whole 
passage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corryvreckan  is  pregnant 
with  dangers.     Its  exti*aordinary  tide,  rocks,  and  whirlpools 


*  The  hilla  called  the  Papt  of  Jnra,  are  three  in  number,  not  raryiaff  moch  £ 
h^ljtit,  and  generally  ahoa^2d00  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  tea.  fiee  MaocuUocfci 
f .  U.  p.  183. 
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Kiider  it  ahazardous  sea  for  mariners  UDaccustoined  to  explore 
it.  In  spring  tides,  and  with  the  flood  water,  the  most  ex- 
perienced pilot  would  not  be  able  to  enter  the  gulf,  even  in  a 
long  boat.  But  during  neap  tides  the  merchant  vessels  fre- 
anently  go  in  and  out.  The  island  of  Scarba  has  been  long 
famous  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  De  Foe  mentions 
a  woman  who  attained  there  the  age  of  1 40  years.*' 

**  Proceeding  in  our  course,  we  passed  Long  Island,  with 
the  Maze  and  Rysdil  isles ;  saw  aUo  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Loing,  presenting  a  bold  and  rocky  shore  ;  also  the 
islands  of  Seil  and  Kereray,  all  lying  on  the  north-western 
eoast  of  Scotland,  in  Argyle.  The  islands  of  Longf  and 
Loing,  together  with  the  isles  of  Eysdil,  which  inclmie,  under 
one  general  appellation,  the  small  isles  of  Balnahua,  Blada, 
and  Dusken,  are  all  famous  for  their  fine  quarries  of  slate, 
which  is  exported  to  Greenock  and  Port  Giasgow  ;  and  from 
tbence  frequently  conducted  up  the  canal  to  Leith  and  Edin* 
burgh. 

'<A  favourable  gale  still  conducted  us  with  uncommon  ex« 
pedition  to  the  island  of  Lismore,  extending  in  an  oblong  form 
from  north-east  to  south-west.     Beyond  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Lismore  is  Lochabar,  celebrated  in  old  Scotch  songs. 
A  fortress,  erected  therefor  the  purpdsex>f  overawing  the  High** 
landers,  is  stQI  kept  up.     A  small  rock,  called  the  Lady  Island, 
"Was  pointed  out  to  us,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
Water.     Opposite  the  Lady  Island  is  Loch  Don,  a  harbour  in 
BIuU,  to  which  ships  frequently  repair  in  uniavourable  weather, 
to  wait  for  a  change  of  wind.     Below  Loch  Don  is  Loch 
Spelio,  another  harbour  of  the  same  nature,  the  entrance  to 
"^ch  is  narrow,  and  the  water  too  shallow,  unless  at  high  tide, 
^r  cutters  to  go  in  and  out.     There  is  abo  another  conseouent 
inconvenience  attending  it,  that  without  a  leading  wina,  no 
vessel  can  effect  an  entrance  or  secure  a  retreat. 

Below  Loch  Spelio,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Mull,  is 
another  harbour,  called  Loch  Buy  (signifying  in  Gaelic  the 
Tellow  Loch  or  Bay,)  of  which  the  islanders  have  a  saying, 
that  it  is  the  finest  loch  in  the  island,  for  if  a  vessel  once  enters, 
she  never  goes  out  again.  The  Laird  of  Loch  Buy  was 
formerly  the  second  landholder  in  the  island.  His  possessions 
^re  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Argyle  family,  and  amounted 
to  17002.  a  year,  an  immense  property  in  such  a  place  as 
Moll.    The  estates  are  now  fallen  to  a  distant  relation  of  the 


*-  Tour  tliroiigfa  BriUin,  rol.  ir.  p.  S89. 
^  C«Ued  lAiiga  and  Louig  by  MaccaUoch. 
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SaBTcli  voftky  of  ks  iLiHtrxsvo  ciaA,  v^v  rfWBg  to 
Ooce  Bcre  apoa  the  tenicof  >r»  of  kii»  irrTirra,  Ib  has  pasr 
jage  ihCMiie,  a  dispoCe  arose  abc^  tk<  ptcfieirgt  gtcthoH  of 
carriaf  a  dock,  vhech  eBi>t!  ji  a  C'^<L  aad  ^  iadt  deaeeadaot 
of  the  cbaefiUiAft  of  Loeh  B05  frll  a  xicdm  spo»  tkat  oceasioD. 
Tke  father  of  this  jouas  mAa  was  :he  luieMical  Ui^hlaiid 
Lainf,  nkentioncd  by  Dr.  Jokjisofi  i  Tour  to  tkc  Heb.  p.  358^) 
as  *roQzfa  MSkd  baoffatj,  and  trnaciotti  of  k2>  ifigMj.'  But 
I>r«  J.  has  BOC  ihoitght  proper  to  represent  acciaalrij  tlie  con- 
fersacuiD  that  pastfr  d  between  them.  I  sop^-o§e  hcs  pride  tras 
too  moeh  hart  to  permit  m>  strict  an  adheiecce  to  caadoor ; 
since,  I  believe,  no  one  will  snspect  him  of  a  wish  to  soften 
any  harsh  features  in  the  characurUtics  oi  the  aatires  with 
frboffi  be  conrersed.  Lorb  Boy,  according  to  the  nsoal  cos- 
torn  among  the  Highlanders,  demandt-d  tke  name  ofhisgiiesf ; 
and  Qpon  bfin^  informed  that  it  was  Johnson,  irqnired  *  WkiA 
of  ifu  JohtutOH*i  f  of  GUmeoe  or  mirdmammrtkoM  f--  *  Neither  V 
replied  the  Doctor,  somewhat  piqued  by  the  question,  and  not 
aUttle  solky  with  the  fati^e  he  Lad  encountered  daring  the 
day's  journey  'Aatker  P  rejoined  the  Laird,  with  aU  the 
natire  roughness  of  a  genome  Highlander,  *fAen  yov  anisl  be  a 
hattard^ 

**  Altering  oar  coarse  from  the  Lady  Island,  we  steered 
north  wtfst,  and  passing  Castle  Duart,  entered  the  sound  of 
Mull,  beti%eeu  Macallister's  Bay,  and  the  point  of  Ardimridder. 
The  whole  passage  up  the  sound  is  rerj  fine.  On  one  side 
rises  the  country  of  Morrem,  so  celebrated  in  the  songs  oi* 
Ossian,  and  on  the  other,  the  undulating  hills  and  healthy 
rales  of  Mull.  Not  feeling  that  internal  evidence  which  the 
adoiirers  of  Ossian  profess  to  entertain,  respecting  the  authen* 
ticity  of  those  poems,  and  having  ever  regarded  them  as  an  in- 
genious fiction,  blended  with  a  very  scanty  portion  of  tradi^  _ 
iional  information,  I  could  not,  nerertheless,  aroid  feeling 
some  degree  of  local  enthusiasm,  as  I  passed  the  shores  on 
•fbich  so  vast  a  superstructure  of  ainazing  but  visionary  fable 
nad  been  erected.  Mouldering  fabrics,  the  undoubted  resi- 
dence of  valiant  chieftains  in  days  of  yore,  were  seen  both, 
on  the  coast  of  Morvem,  and  upon  the  opposite  shores  of. 
Mull. 

*'  Beyond  Artonish  castle  we  saw,  on  the  Morvem  side. 
Loch  Alin,  famous  for  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Jenny 
Cameron.  Mr.  Ritchy,  our  first  mate,  remembered  her  well^ 
and  once  visited  her  in  her  own  house,  which  stood -at  the  hejid. 
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ofLochAIin.     At  that  time  she  was  become  very  corpulent 
but  preserved  the  traces  of  former  beauty  in  her  countenance. 
A  vessel  of  oat  meal,  her  property,  lay  at  that  time  in  thi*  Loch, 
the  master  of  which  would  not  sell  any  of  it  without  her  con- 
sent.    Mr.  R.  having  occasion   for  three  bolls  of  it,  went  to 
call  upon  her.     He  found   her  in  a  cottage  of  twisted  osiers, 
or  wicker  work,  neatly  wainscotted  on  the  inside.     She  cour- 
teously invited  him  in,  but  when  she  knew  his  errand,  would 
not  give  an  order  even  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  oatmeal, 
Qntil  she  had  first  received  the  money ;  a  proof  at  least,  that 
Miss  Cameron's  disposition  was  a  little  tinctured  with  avarice. 
*^  Still  sailing  up  the  sound,  we  afterwards  passed  the  castle 
of  Arosson  the  side  of  Mull,  and  passing  round  the  little  island 
of  Calay,  or  Calve,  we  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Tobermorey.* 
This  harbour  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  fathoms  deep,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  vessels  coming  from  the  north  or  souths 
which  are  sheltered  from  storms,  and  wait  here  (or  favourable 
winds.     The  harbour  itself  is  ver>   like  Milford   Haven,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  though  not  so  large.     It  appears  completely 
land-locked,  and  resembles  a  beautiful  lake,  with  several  smaU 
but  pleasing  cascades,  lalling  mto   it  from  the  hills  above. 
But  what   has  given  Toberiuorey  a  sort  of  local  celebrity, 
arises  from  an  a  cident  which  befel  the    Florida,  a  Spanish 
man-of-war,  belonging  to  the  invincible  Armada,  which  was 
sunk  in  this  harbour,  ailer  the  dispersion  of  that  fleet,  in  the 
jear  1588.     Several  persons  have   been  frequently  employed 
vith  diving  bells,  in  raising  the  guns  and  other  valuable  effects 
belonging  to  her.     A  fiart  of  her  stern  served  for  many  years 
as  a  staircase  at  the  landing-place,  before  the  present  quay 
was  built.     A  part  of  it  lay  neglected  upon  the  shore  when  we 
arrived,   which  was  somewhat  dtmtnished  before  our  depart-^ 
Ure,  from  the  desire  we  all  felt  to  possess  a  relic  of  so  curious 
9  piece  of  antiquity.     The  master  of  a  herring  buss,  who  re- 
^^ides  in  the  village,  saw  us  employed  in  sawing  off  a  part  of  it ;. 
uid  assured  us,  he  was  present  when  it  was  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour.  •  Mr.   Campbell,   comptroller  of  the 
customs,  assisted  us  in  taking  it  away,  and.  I   recommended 


*  "  I  find  DO  less  than  four  different  modes  of  orthograpby  rerpectiag  UiU 
^jt  in  Johnson,  Pennant,  Mackenzie's  Maritime  Surfejr  of  Great  Britain  sjid 
iretuid,  and  the  large  map  of  Scotland  by  Ainslie.  The  first  of  these  (Johnson) 
writes  it  Tobor^Mor^r;  the  second  (Pennant)  TohtT'Moirej  the  third  (Mac-^ 
bozie)  Toiermarey ;  the  fourth  (Ainslie)  Tobtrmorey.  The  name  is  a  com- 
foond  of  two  Gaelic  words,  signifying  in  their  original  import  the  Well  ofJiSarif, 
or  J)fary>  WeUf  from  a  well  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  situated  upon  th& 
^IJost  abOTe  the  village." 
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him  to  place  the  remainder  in  someplace  to  secure  it  froni 
being  used  as  a  substitute  for  peat,  by  those  who  might  pre* 
fer  i,  wood  fire  to  one  composed  of  turf;  as  future  trayellers 
may  by  that  means  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  portion  of  it,  if  any 
should  come  after  me  sufficiently  influenced  by  local  enthu- 
siasm to  appreciate  sufrh  a  relic. 

"  The  village  of  Tobermorey  owes  almost  its  present  ex- 
istence to  the  establishment,  which  has  been  raised  here  by  the 
British  fishery.  A  fiew  tolerable  houses,  erected  upon  a  mo- 
dern quay,  constitute  the  whole  of  what  is.  there  denominated 
the  Town.  A  small  quantity  of  whiskey  is  made  there,  and 
some  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  above  the  village 
are  employed  in  dying  woollen  plaids  for  their  own  use. 

«  Soon  after  my  arrival,  Mr.  Campbell  very  obligingly  ac- 
companied me  to  the  heights  above  the  town,  from  whence 
Hhere  is  a  beautiful  view  or  the  harbour.  The  small  spring 
from  whence  the  place  derives  its  name,  was  also  pointed  out 
to  me.  It  is  situated  in  a  potato  ground,  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  long  grass  :  of  late  years  it  has  altered  its  course, 
owing,  as  the  inhabitants  relate,  to  the  following  circumstance. 
In  the  year  1745,  when  some  soldiers  were  quartered  here,  a 
camp  was  formed  ne.ar  the  spring,  the  raised  works  of  which, 
though  indistinct,  may  still  be  traced.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  camp  washed  their  linen  in  the  spring,  at 
which  impiety,  the  natives  declare,  the  water  was  so  ofifended, 
that  it  never  flowed  afterward  in  the  same  channel. 

<<The  superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Mull,  but 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  beyond  belief.  Stones  of  any 
singular  form,  which  have  been  probably  orig:ina]ly  found  upon 
the  beach,  have  each  a  peculiar  characteristic  virtue.  They 
are  handed  with  veneration  from  father  to  son,  and  esteemed  as 
a  remedy  for  every  species  of  disease  incident  to  the  human  or 
animal  race.  As  there  is  not  in  the  whole  island  of  Mull  a 
single  surgeon  or  apothecary,  it  is  well  for  the  natives  they 
can  have  recourse  to  a  mode  of  relief  so  universal  and  so  eiE- 
cacious.  Imagination  is  sometimes  found  to  create,  as  well  as 
cure  distempers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  among  peo- 

1ile  who  are  ignorant  of  half  the  maladies  to  which  mankind  are 
iable,  that  instances  will  often  occur  where  the  disease  and  the 
antidote  originate  from  the  same  source.  When  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  island,  cut  ofi"  from 
all  immediate  connexion  with  the  main  land,  conid  possibly 
exist  without  a  hope  of  medical  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness, 
or  accidental  malady,  the  reply  1  received  was — <  What  could 
the  people  of  Mull  have  to  do  with  a  doctor?  They  are  aevei. 
sick,  and  of  course  do  not  stand  in  need  of  physic  !' 
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''It  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  prevail  upon  these 
credulous  qaacks  to  part  with  any  specimen  of  their  potent 
charms.     I  succeeded,  however,  in  purchasing  tW0|  during  the 
time  I  remained  in  Mull.     One  of  these,  a  hard  and  polished 
stone,  evidently  appears  to  have  been  once  used  as  an  axe,  or 
hatchet,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  specimens  of 
similar  instruments  brought  by  circumnavigators    from    the 
South  Sea  Islands.     The  other  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
first,  with  respect  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  fabri- 
eated,   although  it  differs  in  its  composition .  it  was  probably 
once  an  instrument  of  war.     By  holding  the  former  over  the 
head  of  any  diseased  cattle,  and  pouring  water  upon  it,  letting 
the  water  at  the  same  time  fall  on  the  animal,  the  beast  is  said 
to  recover  without  fail.     The  latter  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  barrenness  in  cows,  if  it  be  used  in  the  same  way.     if 
either  of  them  be  dipped  in  water,  the  water  cures  all  paint)  of 
the  head  or  teeth,  it  also  removes  the  rheumatism  or  sprains  in 
the  joints,  with  a  variety  of  other  virtues,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.    Several  others  which  1  saw,  possessed  virtues  as  various 
as  their  forms.     Some  of  these  were  fossil  shells  :  others  like 
the  flint  of  a  gun,  called  Fairy  speds ;  and  again,  others,  mere 
oblong  pebbles,  which  they  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of 
Cockaroo-hoopan,*  a  sovereign  antidote  for  barrenness  in  tho 
female  sex. 

"  After  ascending  the  heights  above  the  village,  I  went  to 
see  Bloody  Bau^  so  called  from  a  famous  battle  which  took 
place  there.  From  the  clifis  above  Bloody  Bay  you  command 
a  fine  view  of  the  •uountainous  promontory  of  Ardnamurchan* 
Its  shores  are  bold  and  craggy,  its  sides  rough,  irregularly 
broken  and  almost  destitute  of  cultivation.  Among  a  small 
group  ol  tree^,  in  our  way  to  these  cliffs,  we  saw  the  house  in 
vrhich  .Dr.  Johnson  was  so  agreeably  entertained  by  a  Miss 
Maclean,  whom  b<'  has  favoured  with  one  of  the  very  few  com- 
pliments he  ever  bestowed  upon  those  who  exerted  their  hos« 
pitality  to  entertain  him 

"  In  some  bogs  above  Bloody  Bay,  we  observed  abundance 
of  the  wild  cotton  plant,  which  thrives  in  most  of  the  Scotch 
Dioraiises,  and  seems  to  prefer  those  bogs  in  which  peat  and 
heath  are  found  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  cotton  of  this  plant 
ifiight  be  rendered  a  useful  article  of  commerce  if  it  was 
properly  cultivated,  and  submitted'  to  manufacture.  A  native 
of  the  Cumray  isles  collec^<*d  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  him- 


*  Writ!  en  u  it  ia  pronooiieed* 
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self  a  bed ;  and  from  the  description  be  gave  of  i^  it  equalled 
the  finest  eider  down. 

<*  We  proceeded  the  following  day  into  the  interior  part  of 
the  island.  Its  surface  presented  a  wild  and  melancholy  view 
of  extensive  heaths,  covered  with  small  black  cattle,  but  al- 
most uncultivated.  Not  a  town  or  a  village  was  to  be  seen; 
excepting  Toberraorey,  and  the  housesof  afew  Highland  Lairds, 
situated  on  the  coast,  there  is  nothing  but  huts  to  be  seen  over 
the  whole  island.  1  entered  several  of  these  huts,  which  are 
even  inferior  to  tbf^  generality  of  poor  cottages  in  Wales. 
Their  interior  represents  the  most  abject  state  to  which  humsB 
nature,  by  poverty  and  barbarism,  can  possibly  be  reduced. 
The  pig-sties  of  Englarid  are  palaces  to  the  huts  of  Hull ;  be- 
cause the  former  admit  at  least  the  fresh  air,  to  which  the  latter 
are  entirely  strangers.  But  if  any  one  imagines  happiness  and 
contentment  are  strangers  in  these  receptacles  of  abomination, 
they  are  much  deceivf  d ;  so  relative  is  all  human  felicity. 
Surely,  if  anj  thing  can  teach  mankind  the  golden  lesson  of 
being  contented  with  a  small  and  peaceful  competence ;  it  is 
the  spectacle  of  unfeigned  satisfaction  amidst  poverty  and  want, 
such  as  this.  It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  roe,  that  a  man 
of  so  powerful  a  mind  as  Or  Johnson  could  have  derived  a 
source  of  spleen  fiom  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes.  We 
do  not  visit  the  Hebrides  to  see  stately  palaces,  and  groves  of 
citron,  but  to  behold  uncultivated  nature,  in  the  shed  of  the 
Highlander,  or  the  solitude  of  mountains.  Hitherto  disap. 
pointment  has  been  a  stranger  in  my  path.  I  found  the  untu- 
tored natives  such  as  I  expected  them  to  be,  and  in  their  mise- 
rable mansions  received  a  lesson  of  contentment,  which  future 
impressions  will  never  be  able  to  obliterate. 

*'  1  found  in  one  of  these  huts  a  family  of  thirteen  persons, 
assembled  beneath  the  same  shed.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  fire  of  peat,  th(*  smoke  of  which,  after  filling  every  part 
of  their  abode,  made  its  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The 
floor  was  the  bare  earth,  and  at  that  time  some  inches  deep  in 
mud.  Some  dry  brakes  and  heath  round  the  outside  formed  a 
general  bed  for  nine  children,  their  father  and  mother,  and 
grandmother,  and  a  wretched  female  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  all  her  life  been  an  idiot,  and  whom  they  harboured 
in  charity.  On  the  same  bed  slept  also  two  eur  dogs,  a  cat, 
three  kittens,  and  a  pig.  Some  transverse  poles  in  the 
thatched  roof  sapported  a  few  chickens,  that  came  down  to  be 
fed  with  the  family,  and  roosted  over  their  heads.  Before  the 
door,  the  father  of  this  family  was  employed  in  making  heather 
cables  ;  a  sort  of  rope  made  of  twisted  heath,  which  they  use 
in  thatching  their  huts,  and  as  cables  to  their  boats  in  fishing. 
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Tie  old  matron  within  was  boding;  herriogs'  guts  for  oil ; 
iriiich  served  to  supply  their  lamp,  and  to  dispose  of.  The 
ebOdrea  were  singing  and  carding  jivool,  the  rest  slept,  and 
their  mother  sat  at  the  spinning  wheel. 

<<On  the  morning  of  the  21st  July,  about  nine  o'clock,  we 
left  Tobermorey  Bay,  the  wind  full  in  our  teeth,  and  after  a 
whole  day  spent  in  tacking,  were  unable  to  make  the  harbour 
of  Col,  but  lay  all  night  rolling  off  the  mouth  of  it.  Soon 
after  we  left  Tobermorey,  passing  the  mouth  of  Loch  Sunart, 
we  observed  on  our  right  the  castle  of  Mingary,  an  octagonal 
tower  standing  by  the  water's  edge  on  the  coast  of  Ardiiamur- 
efaan.  The  view  which  opens  after  leaving  the  sound  of  Mull, 
is  both  extensive  and  interesting.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  one 
would  witness  in  the  £gean.  The  sea  is  every  where  spotted 
with  Islands,  which  increase  in  number  upon  the  eye  as  you 
approach  Col,  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan.  We  observed 
to  the  north,  the  islands  of  Muck,  Egg,  Rum,  Canna,  and  the 
hills  of  Sky  appearing  between  them.  Looking  west,  we  saw 
Col  spreading  its  black  and  desolate  rock  betore  us,  with  part 
of  Tirey,  less  distinct  and  more  distant.  Turning  our  view  to 
the  south,  the  Treshannish  isles,  Staffa,  Icolmkill,  and  the 
southwestern  shores  of  Mull,  seemed  to  extend  in  one  line, 
though  placed  at  such  various  distances,  and  so  irregularly 
situated  respecting  each  other.  Approaching  nearer  to  Col, 
we  commanded  a  view  of  its  whole  extent ;  it  seemed  a  ridge 
of  low  and  naked  rocks,  without  a  single  acre  of  cultivation, 
except  one  or  two  small  patches  of  potatoes. 

*' Saturday  morning,  July  22. — Entered  the  harbour  of  Co), 

under  the  Laird's  house.     Landed,  and  proceeded  to  the  top 

of  Ben  Fiol,  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  island.     There  ih 

very  little  appearance  of  cultivation.     The  island  is  a  ridge  of 

low  bleak  rocks,  chiefly  quartz.     While  we  were  on  Ben  Fiol, 

they  pointed  out  to  me  what  they  called  a  town,  at  the  foot  of 

the  hdl ;  I  l(K)ked  attentively,  and  saw  several  heaps  of  straw 

Uke  a  cluster  of  ant-hills.     We  descended  immediately  to  ex*> 

amifte  this  curious  town.     It  was  built  much  after  the  plan 

mentioned  by  Tacitus,  which  was  practised  by  the  ancient 

Germans,  and  consisted  of  about  twenty  extremely  small  huts, 

put  together  without  order  or  form,  not  in  streets,  or  straight 

rows,  but  standing  in  all  directions,  every  one  placing  his  hut 

according  to  his  faacy.     The  huts  of  Col  appeared  to  me  the 

most  curious  things  we  had  seen.     There  are  several  of  these 

Uhons  or  villages  in  the  island,  looking  much  like  the  towns  in 

the  South.  Sea  Islands,  as  represented  in  Cook's  Voyages. 

Any  of  these  islanders  will  build  his  house  in  two  days  :  'tis 

only  making  a  circle  of  stones,  and  covering  the  top  with 
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Btra\ir.  It  is  not  exag^geration,  when  I  declare,  a  strai^^r 
might  walk  over  the  island,  without  even  perceiving  them.  I 
could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  island  of  Lilliput,  and  the 
mode  in  which  Gulliver  extinguished  the  flames.  It  is  incon* 
ceivable  how  a  race  of  men,  so  healthy  and  so  sturdy  as  these 
islanders,  can  be  brought  up  in  such  huts  as  these.  I  crept 
into  several  of  them,  by  a  little  aperture  or  perforation  in  one 
side,  which  serves  for  a  door,  and  which  barely  admits  a  com* 
mon-sized  man  stooping,  without  having  recourse  to  all-fours. 
I  found  the  inside  of  all  of  them,  without  eiception,  entirely 
filled  with  smoke,  which  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  escape  by 
means  of  the  door,  and  through  several  accidental  fissures  in 
the  roof.  It  was  a  sultry  morning  in  July,  notwithstanding 
which)  in  the  midst  of  this  suffocating  cloHd,  half  viewless,  a 
group  of  nondescript  beings,  squatted  on  their  haunches,  were 
surrounding  a  peat  fire,  without  any  other  apparent  object  in 
contemplation  than  the  effect  of  such  an  atmosphere  upon 
each  other^s  visages. 

^'  Returning  to  the  vessel,  we  were  accosted  by  Mrs.  Mac<^ 
lean,  wife  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  who  kindly  invited  us  as  stran- 
gers to  pass  the  day  in  her  house.  Her  brother,  hearing  of 
our  arrival,  had  gone  in  search  of  us ;  but,  as  we  took  a  differ- 
ent route  in  our  return,  we  missed  him.  He  soon  came  in, 
and  apologized  for  not  sending  the  boat  off  the  l^t  night,  but 
seeing  us  not  enter  the  harbour,  it  was  concluded  we  did  not 
mean  to  touch  at  the  island.  The  proverbial  hospitality  of 
this  worthy  family  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  public  by  the 
writings  of  Johnson  and  many  others.  They  make  a  rule  to 
send  an  invitation  on  board  any  vessel,  the  moment  she  enters 
the  harbour,  and  keep  a  light  burning  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
house  all  night,  as  a  guide  to  boats  which  may  wish  to  enter. 
I  was  happy  to  be  in  company  with  a  brother  of  the  young  roan, 
so  much  noticed  by  Johnson.  Falling  into  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  cairns,  he  informed  me,  there  was  only 
one  in  the  whole  island,  called  Cairn  ndch  J2e,  signifying  the 
cairn,  or  tomb,  of  the  king's  son. 

"  I  thought  this  would  be  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
putting  in  practice  a  plan  I  had  long  had  in  agitation,  of  open- 
ing one  of  these  cairns ;  and  expressing  a  wish  to  that  effect, 
Mr.  Maclean  informed  me  he  had  oflen  thought  of  doing  it 
himself,  and  if  I  pleased,  we  would  set  out  for  the  spot  imme- 
diately. Having  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  the  island* 
ers  with  spades,  a  pick-axe,  &c.  we  proceeded  about  three 
miles  across  the  island,  to  the  spot  mentioned  by  Mr.  M.  I 
found  here  a  small  cairn  by  the  road  side.  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Grissipol,  in  the  north  part  of  the  island.     We 
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wm  feQ  to  work,  and  made  a  rapid  progress,  etideavouriog  to 

Srforate  the  cairn,  by  opening  a  coannel  from  east  to  west, 
bile  we  were  thus  employed,  a  venerable  figure,  with  haira 
^  white  as  snow,  came  slowly  up  to  the  cairn,  shaking  his 
Itead,  and  muttering  something  in  Gaelic,  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. Mr.  Maclean  interpreting  for  me,  told  me  he  said 
'it  was  unlucky  to  disturb  the  bones  of  the  dead  I'  As  soon 
as  be  heard  the  voice  of  his  young  Laird,  he  seized  his  hand, 
and  kissing  it,  eagerly  poured  forth  blessings  upon  every  mem« 
ber  of  the  house  of  Col.  Mr.  M.  informed  me  that  his  age 
already  exceeded  a  hundred  years,  and  he  still  continued  to 
vrork,  with  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs  and  faculties.  He 
begged  hard  for  some  snuff,  and  as  soon  as  he  obtained  it,  be- 
gan to  sing  a  Gaelic  song.  It  was  an  historical  ballad,  relating 
tbe  death  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Maclean  family,  who 
had  been  drowned,  and  concluded  with  an  account  of  his 
exploits,  his  courage,  and  an  eulogium  upon  his  character  and 
^nevolence,  foretelling  the  future  honours  of  his  race. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  add,  our  labours  at  the  cairn  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  much  information.     We  discovered  nothing;  but 
in  casting  out  the  stones,  1  found  several  of  that  description  of 
atones  which  are  venerated  in  Mull  for  their  imaginary  virtues : 
^Iso  several  specimens  of  beautiful  black  mica.     Mr.  M.  said,- 
^nd  I  believe  with  truth,  that  cairns  were  not  erected  merely 
'^bere  a  person  was  inteired,  but  often  to  commemorate  the 
^pot  on  which  he  died  ;    and  also  at  all  the  places  where  his 
hiodj  rested,  from  the  place  of  his  death  to  the  place  of  his 
interment.     The  old  man  informed  us,  he  remembered  the   | 
'time  when  at  any  common  funeral  in  Col,  if  the  body  was    ; 
carried  by  that  cairn,  every  one  of  the  attendants  cast  a  stone 
upon  it.     it  is  an  expression  of  friendship  and  affection,  at  this   , 
hour,  among  the  islanders,  to  say,  *  I  will  cast  a  stone  upon 
your  cairn !' 

*«  Finding  our  labour  ineffectual,  we  left  our  work,  and  re- 
turned to  Mr.  M.'s  house.  In  our  road,  I  saw  several  upright 
stones,  particularly  two,  called  the  whispering  stones,*  which 
they  call  the  giant's  grave,  and  also  evident  traces  of  ancient 
cairns ;  all  of  which,  though  hardly  noticed  by  or  known  to 
the  natives,  bear  strong  marks  of  monumental  labour.  On 
the  top  of  Ben  Haugh,  is  a  large  stone,  placedon  four  others, 
resembling  what  is  called  a  cromlech  in  Wales.  Upon  the  sea 
shore  at  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  is  a  remarkable  vein 


*  "So  caUed  fiom  •  nllj  trick,  pnctiied  bj  the  nttiref,  of  placlai^ •  penon  bebiad 
^  of  Um  ftoMt,  pntendiiig  he  may  hear  what  ii  whispered  at  the  other,  and  having 
^  itatkmed  hia,  he  if  left  a  dope  to  hb  own  credalitj.'* 

P 
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of  the  purest  lead  ore,  which  runs  into  the  rock.  Tt  is  very 
extraordinary  no  person  has  undertaken  to  work  it.  I  saw 
specimens  of  it  at  Mr.  M.'s,  and  was  informed  blocks  of  the 
ore,  amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  had  been 
frequently  taken  from  them  by  mere  curiosity 

**  The  whole  island  of  Col  does  not,  as  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed,  belong  entirely  to  its  Laird.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
a  farm  at  each  extremity  of  it.  These  farms  were  originally 
church  property  ;  and,  the  Argyle  family  at  the  Rerformation 
obtaining  a  grsint  of  all  the  church  property  m  Argyleshire,  this 
part  of  it  came  into  their  possession.  Geographers  have  fre- 
quently erred  in  marking  a  bay,  which  they  call  Loch  Chaad, 
near  the  south  point  of  Col.     There  is  no  such  bay  whatever. 

**  The  neighbouring  island,  Tirey,  is  separated  from  Col  by 
a  small  sound,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  across,  at  the  west 
end  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of  Cunna,  fertile,  but  unin* 
habited,  belonging  to  the  Ehike  of  Argyle.  The  island  of 
Tirey  is  not  so  much  intersected  by  rocks  as  that  of  Col.  It 
contains  more  arable  pastures ;  but  what  crops  there  are  ia 
Col,  are  esteemed  superior  to  those  of  Tirey.  The  cattle  of 
Tirey  are  of  little  or  no  estimation,  from  this  remarkable  cu*- 
cumstance ;  they  have  no  heath  on  the  island,  and  the  cattle 
by  feeding  constantly  on  a  fine  luxuriant  grass,  immediately  die 
when  taken  to  the  coarser  food  of  the  neighbouring  isles.  For 
this  reason,  the  cattle  bear  no  price  out  of  the  island,'  and  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  sell  them,  suffer  from  being  blessed  with 
too  luxuriant  a  soil.  The  riches  of  Tirej  consist  in  the  vast 
quantities  of  fine  kelp,  which  is  manufactured  there.  It  has 
also  a  marble  quarry,  which  was  opened  at  the  instigation  of 
the  celebrated  German  naturalist,  Mr.  Raspe,  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  among  the  islands  of  the  Hebiides;  but 
being  found  to  yield  no  blocks  of  sufficient  size,  the  progress 
of  working  the  quarry  has  been  discontinued. 

*^  There  is  also  a  beautiful  plain  in  Tirey,  perfectly  flat,  and 
covered  with  verdure,  five  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth.  The  soil  is  full  of  marine  shells,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance  of  its  natural  embankment  on  either  side  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  covered  by  the  sea. 
There  is  a  plain  of  the  same  nature,  but  much  smaller,  in  Col, 
formed  apparently  in  the  same  manner.  The  waves  of  the 
sea  having  forced  up  a  bank  of  sand  to  a  great  height,  across  a 
narrow  opening  between  two  hills,  have  ultimately  created  a 
natural  boundary  to  themselves,  and  left  a  dry  plain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bank  thus  raised^  Ancient  coins  are  fre* 
quently  found  in  the  island  of  Tirey.  1  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Maclean's  family  for  two  of  them. 
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"Ica&not  take  my  leave  of  CoU  without  expresring  a  sense 
of  the  obligation  I  shall  ever  feel  for  the  liberal  hosfnlality  ex- 
perienced  in  the  mansion  of  its  Laird.  We  were  utter  strangers 
to  the  family,  and  entered  their  house  as  wanderers,  without 
anj  recommendation,  and  were  received  not  only  with  a  hos^ 
pitable  welcome,  but  treated  with  a  degree  of  magnificence 
during  our  stay  upon  the  island,  which  migpht  have  done  honour 
to  the  noblest  bouses  in  Great  Britain.  To  heighten  our  satis- 
faction, Mr.  M.  himself,  with  the  same  zeal  which  his  amiable 
bat  unfortunate  brother"  showed  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  offered  to  accompany  us  for  the  remainder  of  our  voyage; ' 
iDd  from  hi8  i^eneral  acquaintance  with  the  principal  families 
of  all  the  islands  in  the  Hebrides,  we  derived  a  passport  to 
every  thing  ivorthj  of  "notice  among  them. 

'^  On  the  morning  of  the  2dd  we  left  the  harbour  of  Gol. 
Contrary  winds,  and  much  rain ;  in   six  hours'  time,  at  one 
o'clock,  cast  anchor  in  the  sound  of  Icolmkilh     In  our  pas- 
sage the  view  we  obtained  of  the  Treshannish  isles  and  of 
StafGsL  was  very  fine.     As  %e  cast  anchor,  the  numerous  and 
extensive  ruins  of  the  cathedral^  the  monastery,  and  the  tombs 
of  Icolmkill,  attracted  all  our  notice.     Being  extremely  impa* 
tient  to  land,  the  long  boat  was  ordered  out,  and  we  hastened 
to  set  our  ieet  on  an  island,  rendered  illustrious  not  only  on 
^Mflliy^  "f  ii^  ancient  celebrity,  but  in  having  called  rorth 
from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  the  most  beauiifut  specimen  of' 
English  composition    that  can  be   found  either  among  his 
writings,  or  in  the  langoi^e  it  adorns. 

<«  As  we  approached  the  shore,  such  a  degree  of  sympatky 

prevailed  among  us,  that  every  one  of  our  party  had  it  upper- 

most  in  his  mind,  and  (he  moment  we  landed,  no  less  than 

three  of  us  broke  forth  in  the  following  words : — ^  We  were 

now   treading  that  illustrious    island,  which   was  once  the 

luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 

roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the 

blessings  of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local 

emotion  would  be  impossibleif  it  were  endeavoured,  and  wouki 

be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.     Whatever  withdraws  us  from 

the  power  of^our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 

or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 

dignity  of  thinking  beings.     Far  from  roe  and  from  my  frienda 

be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and 


*  He  WM  drowsed,  a  few  monthi  after  Dr.  Joluion'e  departnre,  off  the  roeki  of 
^ol;  owiif  to  a  iodte  eqiiaU  of  wind,  wUch,  in  Uie  nidit  of  a  total  calm,  orenet 
v^boatiBwhiehkewasretiiniiiv  to  theulaad.  Thia hi^pcMd between TJlva  and 
m^KflBAetlL    Bp»  Johaiotfa  Ton,  p«  SSS. 
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QBnoTed,  awtr  ibj  ground  wkich  has  been  dignified  by 
imdooi,  brarery,  and  nrtee.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whoae  patrioom  woold  not  gain  force  upon  the  phun  of  Mara- 
thon, or  wfaoie  piely  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  lona.'* 

''HoweTcr  tm  icntlj  we  might  have  been  irapreaaed  with 
the  eaCfansiaam  thos  bMatifuIlj  df-scribtd,  these  emotions  were 
apeedSy  sncccedcd  by  feeiib?'*  of  a  rery  opporite  character. 
We  finind  omaehrea  sorroanded  by  a  croud  of  the  mostim- 
portnnate  and  diagnating  objects  I  ever  beheld.  Bedlam,  dis- 
gorged of  all  its  inhabitants,  coaM  hardlj  hare  presented  a 
aore  diamajiDg  spectacle.  Close  and  directly  opposite  to 
me,  a  aiiserable  idtot  grinned  horribly  in  m%  face ;  while  on 
my  right  hand  a  raving  lunatic,  seizing  my  elbow,  uttered  in 
my  ears  a  loud  aad  fearful  cry.  Here  a  wretched  cripple  ex- 
posed his  naked  sores ;  there  a  blind  and  aged  beggar  besought 
fkj  on  his  infirmities.  All  the  warm  feelings  excited  by  the 
raina  of  lona,  or  the  retroimect  of  its  former  glory,  were  m 
oae  moment  oMiteratcd.  it  seemed  the  hospital  of  the 
Hebrides,  a  general  infirmary,  for  the  reception  of  every 
jnaiady  that  coald  afflict  human  nature.  This  s|iectacle  was 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  its  sin^larity.  The  other 
islanda  we  had  aeen  were  peopled  by  a  sturdy  race,  among 
arhom  Aaeaae  and  sickness  appeared  seldom  to  find  a  victim.^ 
Age,  or  accidental  calamity  alone,  conducted  their  natives  to 
the  grave ;  and  even  age  became  an  object  of  admiration^ 
preaervii^  beneath  its  silver  locks,  die  glow  of  health,  and 
limbs  unbent  by  the  pressure  of  accumulated  years,  liie 
Western  Islands  hitherto  appeared  the  residence  of  health  and 
vigour ;  the  Uighlanders  were  as  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
their  damsels  as  the  daughters  of  Hygeia.  But  here  seemed 
to  be  a  concentration  in  one  general  mass  of  every  description 
of  infirmity,  disease,  and  wretchedness.  A  tew  trifling  dona- 
tions soon  dispersed  the  major  part  of  this  melancholy  aasem* 
bly;  all  but  the  madman,  whose  afflicted  mind  no  gratuity 
oould  gratify,  no  commiseration  alleviate,  and  with  whom  no 
entreaty  would  avail  A  tattered  plaid  but  ill  concealed  the 
filth  and  nakedness  of  his  body  Sometimes  trampling  down 
with  his  bare  feet  the  weeds  and  nettles  that  obstructed  our 
path,  he  imagined  himself  our  cicerone,  pointed  out  among 
the  ruins  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  or  led  me 
aside  to  whisper  where  the  long-forgotten  tomb  of  some  an- 
cient chieftain  was  secretly  concealed.    As  he  spoke  in  Gaelic^ 


*  «  Johnion*!  Tour  to  H«bpd.  p.  S46." 
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Kb  meofaerent  rhapsodies  were  fortunately  attended  with  little 
iMermption  to  our  researches.  It  was  only  by  means  of  an 
ioterpreter,  who  officiously  explained  his  observations,  when, 
with  more  than  usual  eagerness,  he  endeavoured  to  attract  mj 
notice,  that  I  became  enabled  to  comprehend  any  thing,  he 
said.  What  surprised  me  was,  to  find  that  at  some  moments, 
asif  in  a  lucid  interval,  he  repeated  rationally  the  unreasonable 
tndition^  and  superstitions  of  the  place.  A  small  stone  coffin 
of  red  granite  lay  among  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Burdock,^ 
It  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral.  The  poor  lunatic  had  torn 
iway  the  surrounding  foliage,  and  insisted  upon  my  noticing 
it.  *  If  you  want  a  north  wind,'  said  he,  in  a  whispi^r,  *  bring  a 
virgin  of  eighteen,  whose  purity  has'never  been  suspected,  and 
bid  her  wash  this  coffin.f  Then,  when^  the  virgin  works^ 
joq'U  hear  the  north  wind  roar  I' 

**  The  curiosities  of  Icolmkill  have  been  so  copiously  and  so 
iUy  detailed  by  other  writers,  that  it  wouM  be  superlQuous  to 
repeal  what  has  already  been  so  accurately  described*.:^  I 
ihail,  therefore,  only  add  to  their  accounts  such  remarks  as 
appear  to  have  escaped  their  previous  observation.  The  first 
ioBpression  which  the  sight  of  these  ruins  made  upon  my  mind, 
tu  as  to  the  grandeur  of  their  superstructure,  when  compared, 
not  only  with  the  few  public  edifices  which  were  known  in 
Scotland  at  any  former  period,  but  even  with  those  which  now 
remain  of  modem  origin.  When  it  is  doubted,§  whether  the 
kings  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  or  were  not  interred  in 
this  island,  I  can  discover  no  rational  argument  for  skepticism 
toset  aaide  the  validity  of  a  tradition,  long  established  and  im- 
plicitly admitted  from  generation  to  generation  by  a  people 
among  whom  the  testimony  of  oral  record  is  almost  the  only 
basis  of  history  ;  bow  are  we  otherwise  to  aecount  for  such 
magnificent  edifices  erected  on  a  spot  destitute  of  all  local  re- 
warces,  and  which  couid  only  derive  its  original  importance 
from  some  intercourse  with  distant  opulence  and  exotic 
power,  arising  from  the  superstitious  veneration  which  the 
nations  of  the  north  entertained  for  an  insignificant  and  other- 


*  **  The  Burdock  SoorialMa  among  the  nuDt  of  IcolmklU.  with  a  profinion  m^>- 
fiiirM the  tisa  to  which  it  mws.  I  measurad om  of  the  laisait  laarea,  and  mnumI 
It  to  be  two  feet  eeTen  inchet  loog,  by  three  feet  wide.  ^       *.         ,  ^ 

t  "Thk  traditionary  nipentiuon  is  nnplieitly  belie?ed  among  the  nativqi  of  the 
"W.  When  this  remark  of  oar  mad  antiinianan  was  fsplained  to  me  m  Enbeh, 
*«  ftttof  the  inhabitants  who  were  assembled  roond  him,  assured  me  that  what  he 
^  Htid  was  strieUy  tme.  The  same  tale  respeeUng  this  coffin,  was  rq>eated  to  the 
Mt«Cov  party,  by  othen  among  them,  who  had  no  moBtal  denoigenflnt  to  apoip* 
SB*  far  the  weakacM  of  their  reason  in  thu  respect.!' 

\  '*Vide  Martin,  Pennant,  Johnaon,  ke,'* 
*.  l"JohMOB,S5a,S».*'  _ 
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wise  obscure  island  in  the  Western  Ocean.  The  tombs  of* 
lona,  at  this  hour,  discover  traces  of  expense  and  labour  equal 
to  any  formerly  bestowed  on  the  mansions  of  her  neighbour*, 
ing  chieftalnSy  or  the  proudest  palaces  of  Caledonian  kings* 
How  relative  are  the  ideas  of  human  grandeur.  The  primeval 
inhabitants  of  the  north,  who  contempldted  as  the  noblest 
effort  of  human  labour,  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  over  the  body, 
of  a  departed  warripr,  would  have  regarded  as  supernatural 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  while  the  Roman  who  had  beheld 
the  mausoleum  of  Adrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  could 
hardly  believe  he  walked  among  the  tombs  of  Norwegian  mon- 
archs,  in  the  sepulohtesof  Iqna.  It  is  by  comparing  the  works 
of  past  ages,  with  the  manners,  the  power,  and  the  resources,, 
peculiar  to  the  nations  who  erected  them,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
any  accurate  determination  respecting  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  constructed ;  and  he  who  disputes  the  authenticity 
of  Scottish  tradition,  respecting  the  ruios  of  Icolmkill,  shoula 
first  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  purpose  can  be 
found  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  Let  him  contemplate 
t))e  huts  of  the  Highlanders,  the  castles  of  their  chieftains,  the 
palaces,  if  such  they  might  be  called,  of  their  ancient  sove-. 
reigns,  and  he  will  then  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  reputed, 
cemetery  of  theijc  princes.  He  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Mctella,  over  the  ashes  of  a  Caledonian 
princess;  or  even  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  over  the  most^ 
potent  sovereign  ofthe  norih. 

^*  The  subjects  on  some  of  the  bass-reliefs  have  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  rudeness  of  sculpture,  which  character- 
ized  the  ei^rliest  ages  of  Greece.  Sometimes  they  represent 
a  warrior  on  horseback,  followed  by  dogs  and  an  attendant  on 
foot  with  a  spear,  as  if  engaged  in  hunting.  Similar  things 
were  delineated  on  the  most  ancient  of  what  are  termed  Etrus- 
can vases,  fpund  in  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Graecia.  On  the 
frieze  of  one  of  th^  pillars  beloz^ing  to  the  cathedral,  we  saitf 
tl^e  portraits  of  Adam  and  Eve,  calculated  to  vie  witfi  any  of 
the  monsters  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

**  The  subject^  carved  on  the  tomb-stones  were  as  numerous 
as  their  forms  and  dimensions.  On  one  of  them  we  found  the 
decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  Salome  holding  an  ewer 
to  receive  the  head.  On  others,  sometimes  only  a  long  sword, 
like  thfit  at  Co),  and  the  sword  of  Wallace  at  Dunbarton.  It 
is  probable,  that  a  chieftain  who  was  renowned  for  wielding 
w:eapons  of  unusual  size,  might  have  his  favourite  sword  re- 
presented on  his  tomb  after  death. 

«  We  crossed  to  the  side  of  the  island  to  see  the  bay  of  St. 
Columba,    There  was  great  beauty  and  variety  in  the  pebbles. 
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Ml  die  beach.    We  visited  the  marble  quarrieSy  opened  and* 
eccaaionaOy  worked  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.    The  marble  i& 
fery  soft.     This  part  of  the  island  appears  fertile :  we  ob- 
lenred  plenty  of  black  cattle  and  sheep.     Returned  by  the  ?iU 
\^p  of  Icolmkill.to  the  French-Port,  so.called,  because  when 
the  islanders  once  apprehended  a  French-  invasion,  and  had 
itationed  sentinels  in  all  puts,  the  alarm  was  first  given  from 
diis  bay.     I  could  not  find  that  the  French  had  ever  really 
boded  in  that  bay.     It  is  in  th^  north-east  side  of  the  island.. 
Close  to  the  bay,  where  our  men  went  for  fresh  water,  is  a 
lemarkable  block  of  hard  red  granite,  of  the  kind  which  is 
generally  called  Egyptian  gcanite  at  Rome.     It  lies  upon  a  stra^ 
turn  of  slate  rock,  with  which  it  has  no  kind  of  connexion.     One 
and  of  it  rests  upon  a  point  of  the  rock,  the  other  is  supported 
by  a  smaller  block  of  the  same  kind,  so  artfully  placed  under 
i^  that  one  would  swear  it  was  done  by  hand.     It  is  surely 
impossible  that  the  sea  could  cast  up  such  an  enormous  mass, 
and  place  it  so  artificially  ;  and  it  appears  equally  incompre- 
hensible how  it  could  be  brought  there  by  human  labour.     I> 
measured  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  144  cubic  feet,  which, 
allowing  twelve  feet  of  granite  to  a  ton,  makes  the  block  weigh, 
twelve  tons, 

*'  1  forgot  to  add,  in  returning  from  the  quarry  we  passed 
the  Bay  of  Martyrs,  Whenever  the  natives  dig  in  or  near 
this  bay,  they  find  human  bones  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
Six  years  ago,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this,  ordered  search  to  be  made,  and  at  two  feet  the  bones  were 
found  in  abundance.  There  is  no  account  whatever  of  these 
bones  on  record,  nor  have  the  natives  any  tradition  relating  to 
them. 

**  Leaving  Icolmkill,  we  passed  Loch  Scriban,  and  arrived 
at  Staffa,  of  all  worldly  wondt-rs  the  most  wonderful.  I  will 
allow  a  stranger  to.  this  island  to  raise  his  expectations  con- 
cerning it  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  and  will  venture  to 
foretell  that  the  sight  of  it  shall  surpass  them  all.  It  is  entirely 
a  stack  of  pillars,  like  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  or  the  island  of 
Canna.  Several  writers  talk  of  the  incumbent  strata  above 
the  pillars :  I  believe  this  is  only  a  decomposition  of  part  of 
the  pilUirs  themselves.  When  I  ascended  to  the  top,  I  found 
the  pillars  in  many  places  breaking  through  the  surface,  and 
visible  all  over  its  top  in  different  parts.  The  cause  which  has 
abo  been  given  for  the  curved  appearance  of  some  of  them  is- 
certainly  erroneous.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  Canna,  I  shall 
show  that  bending  pillars  are  found  in  abundance,  without  any 
saperincumbent  weight  to  give  them  that  form.  Sometimes, 
their  sides  lie  horizontally,  to  the  eartbi  with  their  two  extremis. 
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ticB  tunted  upwards.  B«t  surely  it  ii  abrard  to  suppose  tlleji 
took  tkb  fom  m  cooling  ffom  the  weight  of  the  stratum  above 
them.  What  stratun  coaM  be  above  them,  when  the  matter 
itself  was  in  fusion  ?  If  the  stratum  above  the  pillars  of  Staffii 
has  acGumnlated  there,  it  must  have  been  after  their  original 
IbrmatioQ.  The  Giants'  Causeway  is  but  a  wart  to  Stafia. 
Size  of  the  largest  stones,  two  feet  seven  inches  long,  three 
feet  two  inches  wide,  and  Irom  ten  to  rburteen  inches  thick ;. 
some  much  thicker :  three  fathoms  water  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

<«  We  entered  the  beautiful  harbour  formed  by  Canna  and  - 
the  Sandy  isle ;  the  surface  of  the  water  was  unruffled  as  a 
small  lake  ;  sheltered  on  every  side  by  the  surrounding  shores 
of  Canna,  Sandy,  and  the  more  distant  but  high  lands  of  Rum 
and  Sky.  We  observed  extensive  strata  of  basaltic  piilarSj  , 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  visible  over  all  the  sides  of 
Canna,  and  on  the  Sandy  isle. 

**  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  July  26th,  we  took  the 
long  boat,  left  the  harbour,  and  approached  Rum.  The  ap* 
proach  ia  bold,  with  high  precipitate  cliffs,  almost  perpendicn*- 
lar,  and  yet  covered  with  a  green  verdure,  on  whose  fearful 
crags  sheep  were  seen  feeding.  Behind  these  beautiful  shores^ 
the  mountain  of  Oreval  presents  a  semicircular,  steep,  craggy,. 
and  barren  top,  much  like  the  summits  of  Ben  Orrse,  in  Arran, 
offering  to  the  view  something  very  like  the  interior  section  of 
an  inverted  cone.  At  the  bottom  of  this  broken  and  irregular 
basin,  a  glen  reaching  to  the  sea,  offered  us  a  landing  place. 
A  few  huts,  with  a  small  boat  or  two,  drawn  up  upon  the 
beach,  constitute  what  the  natives  term  one  of  their  villages. 
The  coast  here  is  perforated  and  cavernous^  like  the  shores  of 
Sorrento  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 

**  We  landed  near  a  farm,  called  Ouidhl,  or  Gewdale,  or  as 
it  is  in  Mackenzie's  chart,  Ouaridil,  and  immediately  several  of  - 
the  islanders  came  to  welcome  Mr.  Maclean,  the  brother  of 
their  Laird.  We  accompanied  him  into  the  cottage  of  one  of 
his  brother's  tenants,  where  we  were  regaled  with  new  milk,, 
oat-cakes,  and  Lisbon  wine.  I  was  surprised  to  find  wine  of 
that  species,  and  of  a  superior  quality  in  such  a  hut,  but  they 
told  us  it  was  part  of  the  freight  of  some  unfortunate  vessel 
wrecked  near  the  island,  whose  oargo  came  on  shore. 

**  Two  of  the  sons  belonging  to  the  old  owners  of  the  cot- 
tage afterward  conducted  us  by  a  narrow  path,  along  the  north, 
side  of  the  island,  over  a  frightful  precipice,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure divested  of  its- terrors  by  the  extraordinary  verdure  which 
covered  its  almost  perpendicular  crags,  to  a  place  called  Scoai^ 
Mor,  where  a  block  of  rock  crystal  of  a  ton  iveight  lay,  which- 
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^  abont  six  years  ago  from  the  high  mountain  above  the 
shore  down  upon  the  beach. 

''As  soon  as  we  had  descended  among  the  rocks  and  loose 
stones  near  the  sea,  I  found  them  to  my  very  great  pleasure- 
sod  surprise,  composed  in  great  measure  of  the  most  beautiful 
fossils  I  ever  saw.  In  a  few  minutes  we  walki*d  over  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  half  the  museums  in  Europe.  Our 
pvty  were  instantly  employed  in  loading  our  handkerchiefs^ 
bats,  and  pockets,  with  as  great  a  load  as  we  could  carry,  of 
agates,  jasper,  zeolites,  crystals,  spar,  lava,  and  all  kinds  of 
Scotch  pebbles.*  We  found  immense  fragments  of  a  beauti- 
ful dark  green  stone,  which  the  lapidaries  of  Edinburgh  term 
green  jasper,  and  estimate  at  a  very  high  price.  Some  of  it 
was  marked  with  bright  red  spots,  others  with  white  ;  and  in 
some  we  observed  broad  stripes  of  blue,  red,  or  yellow. 

^'  At  length  we  came  to  the  block  of  rock  crystal,  as  the 
patives  termed  it.    It  is  not  a  single  piece  of  crystal,  but  a  mass, 
is  the  various  cavities  of  which,  groups  of  the  purest  pyramidi- 
eai  diagonal  crystals  had  found  a  matrix,  like  the  Bristol  stone, 
and  of  the  same  size  as  those  usually  are,  only  much  harder, 
hsfing  sprung  from  a  harder  source.     Hitherto  it  remained 
in  all  its  beauty;  no  travellers  having  diminished  from   its 
Splendour  by  injuring  the  points  of  the  crystals^  or  breaking 
lay  part  of  it  to  carry  away  ;  and  we  left  it  as  we  found  it| 
that  those  who  should  come  after  might  enjoy  a  sight  of  so  cu- 
lioQS  a  production  of  nature.     I  climbed  from  the  beach  to 
the  mountains  above*  it ;  but  fbund  it  impossible  to  discovei 
from  whence  the  block  had  detached  itself.     One  discovery, 
however,  paid  roe  for  my  pains.     I  found  several  of  the  fossils 
we  had  met  with  upon  the  beach,  in  particular  the  zeolites  and 
common  Scotch  pebbles,  lying  in  their  natural  matrices,  which 
prores  that  they  are  found  originally   in  the   island  of   Rum, 
and  not  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  sea,  as  we  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed.    1  had  suspected  this  a  little  before,  as  tlie  specimens 
were  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
any  we  had  seen  in  the  other  islands.     From  this  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  those,  at  Icolmkill-  and  Mull,  which  are  iound  only 
in  small  quantities  on  the  shore,  and  at  spring  tide  after  a  tur- 
bulent sea,  and  which  of  course  are  carried  thither  from  Rum, 
aa  no  other  island  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood  produces 
any  thing  of  the  same  nature.     They  are  also  always  wora  by 


.  J  A  fliU  iceoant  of  the  Yariet|  of  beMtifnl  minerab,  which  sre  foond  in  Uie 
|*|;^rRQ|i|,ji  gtfen  hj  Dc  flaesoUasW  ^e«  Pescriptioa  of  Weatecn  bte^ 
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the  friction  they  aeet  with  in  their  pasflage^  and  do  not  pie- 
serve  their  natural  shape  as  at  Rum» 

**  Having  completed  o«r  coIkctio»  to  the  utmost  thai  we 
could  bear  away,  Mr.  Maclean  desired  the  ginde  to  oondoct  us 
to  a.  stupendous  natural  ardi  rosind  a  pobt  of  the  precipice 
over  which  we  had  passed.     Never  did  any  of  Nature's  works 
impress  me  with  higher  admiration.     I  may  venture  to  recom* 
mend  a  visit  to  this  arch,  to  all  travellers,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  they  will  meet  with  in  the  Hebrides.     It  is 
a  fine  subject  for  a  painter.     I  know  not  how  to  describe  it 
It  is  such  •a  sc«*nfi  as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  imagined  ia 
a  moment  of  inspiration.     Mortimer,  in  disposing  his  nume- 
rous banditti,  would   have  here  a  seem*  capable  of  giving  aa 
awful  dignity  to  the  wildest  flights  of  his  genius.     It  is  a  iDssg 
or  mountain  of  rock,  cast  into  an  enormous  arch  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry   and  happiest  proportion  in  all   its  parts, 
through  which  is  8i?en  an  overhanging  precipice,  with  theses 
and  djbtant  shore. 

**  Returning  to  Quaridil,  we  fbujid  Ihe  old  man,  who  received 
us  at  landing,  waiting,  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  to  request 
that  we  would  honour  his  cottage  with  a  short  visit.    Mr.  M. 
conducted  us  in>  when  we  were  agreeably  surprised  Co  find  a 
clean  but  hoineiy  ctoth  spread  upon  a  board  between  two  heia^ 
which  served  us  for  chairs,  upon  which  was  placed  a  coSa« 
tion  of  eream,  eggs^  Dew-milk,  cheese,  oaH-^akes^  and  sevsial 
bottles  oi  the  &iie  old  Lisbon  wine  we  had  before  so  much 
relished.     Here  w«-  entered  inio  conversation  uputt  the  maiw 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrides,     i  ezpxess^d  an  expects-^ 
tton,  that  some  rutore  day,  however  vemote  froarv  the  period  of 
my  own  Kfe,  would  find  the  natives  of  the  we^ttern  islands  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  Sieurishing  more  in  the  arts  of 
peace  than  during  the  most  glorious  annak  of  their  warlike 
liges,  wlK'n  the  clans  lived  at  peipetuid  enmity  with  each  otherj 
and  every  Highlander  con^idsred  the  instrument  of  death  as  a 
necesKSry  portion  of  his  dress,  and  his  protection  during  the 
suspicious  ntoinents  of  a  doubtftil  and  short  repose ;   that 
foreign  commerce  would  succeed  domestic  broils,  and  the 
scythe,  the  plough^share,  the  loom,  and  the  fisbing^^nel,  suc- 
ceed to  the  dirk,  die  lochaber-axe,  the  claymore,*  and  the 
target. 

**  *Th^  period  would  not  be  so  remote  as  perhaps  you 
imagine,'  said  Mr.  Maclean,  *  if  there  were  less  truth  in  the 


^  '<  The  elarnKm  was  a  UM^jamhuMtmA  wwnd,  mavy  of  whMi  ii:e.stil|^ 
preaerred  bj  the  chleftaiof ,  of  an  enormoos  iise»" 
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taom  ftdmittod  by  Dr.  JobsMHH  ihMt  geod  4amot  bt  ewnpUte, 
it  eon  only  ie  frtimninimi.^    A  slight  ttherstion  in  the  excise 
hwBf  Tespecting  the  arHcfe  of  salt,  woirid  produce  a  very 
rapid  change  in  fiivoar  of  the  Highlanders.     Ftnr  want  of  this 
ieceteary  article,  some  hundreds  of  them,  during  the  present 
jcar,  will  be  compelled  to  manure  rheir  lands  with  the  fish 
they  ha?e  taken ;  if  they  were  permitted  to  Rianufecture  it 
themselves,  all  Europe  might  be  supplied  from  these  islands, 
vrith  the  fish  they  would  be  enabled  to  cure.     But,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  the  natives  are  constantly  in  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress.     If  aalt  is  to  be  had,  the  regulations  respecting  it  are  so 
tXMDplicated,  that  none  of  them  understand  them  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  continually  involving  themselves  in  law-suits 
md  difficulties.     Add  to  this,  the  great  distance  to  which  they 
are  obliged  to  go,  in  order  to  procure  the  salt;  the  expense 
attending  which,  together  with  the  trouble,  and  the  danger  of 
trusting  their  crazy  boats  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  seas,  dis- 
courages them  from  attempting  to  cure  their  fish,  and  checks 
the  progress  of  industry.     The  nearest  custom-house  to  the 
island  of  Rum  is  Tobermorey.     When  they  arrive  there,  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  bond  with  regard  to 
the  salt  they  purchase,  and  make  oath,  under  heavy  penalties, 
that  every  grain  of  salt  they  take  home,  is  to  be  altogether  and 
entirely  appi^priated  to  the  curing  of  fish/    When  the  opera- 
tion of  curing  the  fish  is  completed,  if  a  single  gallon  of  the 
salt  remains,  they  must  make  another  voyage  to  the  custom- 
bouse,  with  the  salt  and  the  fish  they  have  cured  ;  display  both 
.before  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  take  up  their  bond. 
But  if  any  part  of  the  salt  thus  purchased  is  found  afterward 
io  their  houses,  they  become  iinraediately  subject  to  penalties, 
SQfGciently  burdensome  to  ruin  them  entirely,  or  effectually  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  future  industry      If  the  year  prove  unfa- 
vourable, and  a  scarcity  of  salt  pre^il,  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  means  of  pursuing 
tbeir  fishing  to  advantage,  but  even  deprived  of  sustenance 
for  their  familicb  during  the  winter ;   although  Providence  has 
blessed  their  shores  with  every  necessary,  even  to  abundance, 
tnd  the  power  of  preserving  the  plenty  thus  bestowed  is  con- 
stantly within  their  view.' 

^  Our  repast  being  ended,  I  mentioned  my  intention  of 
climbing  to  the  heights  of  Oreval,  the  mountain  which  encir- 
cled as  on  all  sides,  to  ascertain  the  productions  and  composi- 
tion of  the  mountain  itselt,  as  well  as  to  determine  whether  the 
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o&er  hills  of  Ram,  which  lay  behind  on  the  soatheefitem  side 
of  it,  were  distinguished  by  appearances  equally  remarkable* 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  the  two  young  Highlanders,  sons  of  his 
brother's  tenant  before  mentioned,  accompanied  me.  It  was 
towards  evening,  and  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  setting  sun,  ia 
an  atmosphere  at  that  time  perfectly  clear,  gave  us  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  seeing  aH  the  surrounding  scenery  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

"  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  crater  of 
Oreval.  That  it  had  once  been  a  volcano  of  very  consider- 
able importance  was  beyond  a  doubt.  Whether  its  influence^ 
in  the  era  of  its  terrors,  was  characterized  by  creation  or  de- 
struction, I  leave  to  the  determination  of  others.  The  bottom 
of  the  crater,  like  that  of  most  extinct  volcanoes,  was  occu- 
pied by  a  pool  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  morass.  All  the 
interior  parts  of  the  crater  itself,  that  is  to  say,  its  sides  diverg- 
ing towards  the  pool,  were  destitute  of  any  sort  of  vegetation, 
and  consisted  of  loose^  incoherent  matter,  which  lay  in  strata 
one  over  the  other,  and  occasionally,  being  detached  by  rabj 
had  fallen  towards  the  bottom. 

"  Near  the  bottom  of  this  crater,  Mr.  Maclean  showed  me 
the  remains  of  the  snare  used  for  taking  the  red  deer,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  exceedingly  numerous  upon  this  island. 
About  ten  years  ago,  they  became  perfectly  extinct  in  Rum. 
The  natives  themselves  destroyed  several  of  thrm  ;  but  the 
principal  cause  of  their  extirpation  must  be  attributed  to  the 
eagles,  who  devoured  not  only  the  young,  but  the  old  ones 
themselves.  One  would  think  it  incredible,  that  an  eagle 
should  venture  to  attack  so  large  an  animal  as  the  stag  of  the 
great  red  deer.  The  mode  in  which  the  natives  account  for 
it  is,  that  the  eagles  plunged  upon  the  bead  of  the  intended 
prey,  and  fastened  between  his  horns.  This  drove  the  stag  to 
madness,  and  he  would  speedily  rush  headlong  down  a  preci^' 
pice ;  when  the  eagle  disengaging  himself  during  the  fall, 
would  return  at  leisure  to  mangle  the  carcass  of  the  expiring 
victim. 

*^  The  mode  in  which  these  snares  were  constructed  is  this  ; 
a  wall  or  rampart  of  stones  was  erected  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  flanking  a  considerable  part  of  it  near  its  basis ;  at 
either  extremity  of  which  a  pit  was  formed,  concealed  by 
a  circumference  of  the  same  stones  which  formed  the  ram- 
part. In  this  pit  the  hunter  stationed  himself  with  his  gun. 
A  number  of  people  were  then  employed  to-  alarm  the  deer^ 
who  instantly  taking  to  the  mountain,  and  meeting  with  the 
wall,  ran  along  the  side  of  it  till  they  came  to  the  pit,  in  which 
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Ike  seiitiDels  were  posted,  who  easily  selected  one  of  them  as 
tliey  paasedy  and  levelled  him  with  his  musket. 

*'  Mr.  M  remaining  in  the  crater  with  bis  gun  to  seek  for 
game  among  the  heath  and  morass,  I  continued  my  journey 
towards  the  summit.  In  my  way  up,  among  the  loose  stones 
near  the  top,  those  beautiful  birds  the  ptarmigans  came  so  near 
tae,  and  appeared  so  little  alarmed  at  my  intrusion,  that  I  nearly 
took  one  of  them  with  my  hands.  It  appeared  of  a  fine  glossy 
dirk  colour,  almost  black,  with  a  beautiful  ring  of  the  purest 
white  round  its  neck.  They  change  their  colour  with  every 
season  of  the  year;  and  are  seen  alternately  brown,  gray,  and 
white.  Its  most  usual  appearance  is  that  of  a  dusky  brown, 
like  moor  fowls ;  as  the  autumn  draws  to  a  close,  it  becomes 
gray,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  perfectly  white.  It  never  appears 
ia  the  lowei*  region,  but  almost  always  inhabits  the  tops  of 
the  high  mountains,  living  in  the  cavities  of  loose  stones  or 
it)cks,  preferring  always  a  situation  the  most  solitary  and  deso«> 
late,  and  destitute  of  verdure. 

"  The  boundless  horizon  opened  before  me  as  I  approached 
the  summit.^    Looking  over  Sandy  and  Canna,  to  the  north- 
west, I   beheld  a  vast  racige  of  islands,  extending  upon  the 
smooth  expanse  of  the  ocean,  which  at  this  moment  appeared 
perfectly  calm,  and  like  a  prodigious  plate  of  glass,  infinite  in 
its  cKmensions.     Upon  this  polished  surface,  I  beheld,  at  one 
view,  the  whole  islands  of  Canna,  Sandy,  Sky,  with  the  more 
distant  chores  of  Beruera,  Mingalla,  Pabba,  Sandera,  Waterra, 
Barra,  Hellesay,  Giga,  Iriskay,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  North 
Uist,  and  I  believe  Harris  ;   but  the  high  lands  of  Sky  inter- 
cepting the  prospect  to  the  north,  and  entirely  concealing  the 
Lewis,  might  possibly  interrupt  the  view  of  Harris  land ;  aU 
though,  from  the  information  I  afterward  received,  as  well  as 
from  my  own  observations,  I  think  the  Sound  of  Harris,  with 
the  south  part  of  Lewis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Lod- 
wfti,  and  Finnis  Bay,  is  visible  from  the  summit  of  Oreval. 
Taming  towards  the  south,  I  next  beheld  the  islands  of  Col 
.and  Tirey,  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  isle  of  Mull,  the 
Treshannish  Isles  with  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  Staffa,  and  Icolm- 
kill,  beyond  which,  the  tract  of  ocean  spread  without  an  inter- 
naing  object,  till  it  seemed  tp  melt  in  air,  and  mingle  with  the 
^  clouds. 

**  A  remarkable  appearance  peculiar  to  prospects  from  such 
exalted  eminences,  was  at  this  time  singularly  beautiful.    Be- 


^  IWlMfaiit  of  Oieral  if  Mtimated  by  MfteeaDoch  at  1T98  ftet  A  momttoiii  on  thfe 
■lii»  a4e  0f  tlw  ishuid,  caU«d  Ben  More,  it  eoapiited  bj  him  to  be  600  feet 
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yood  Canua  and  the  Sandy  Isles,  a  bright  range  of  donds  ex« 
tended  like  a  wall  across  the  sea,  over  which  appeared  the 
westernmost  range  of  the  Hebrides ;  so  that  Barra,  and  the 
Uist  islands,  with  Benbecula,  appeared  above  the  clouds.    I 
remember  once  being  with  a  party  of  English  ladies  upon 
Mount  Vesuvius,  when  the  Isle  of  Caprea  was  displayed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  one  of  our  party,  who  probably  had 
never  witnessed  a  spectacle  of  the  same  nature,  and  was  not 
remarkable  lor  the  brightness  of  her  observations  upon  more 
trivial  occasions,  was  so  struck  with  its  singularity,  that  she 
exclaimed,  'Look !  for  God's  sake,  look!  there's  an  island  in 
heaven  !' 

<*  While  I  was  thus  employed  upon  the  broad  and  bleak  top 
of  this  mountain,  which  consists  entirely  of  loose  fragments  of 
stoue,  destitute  of  any  other  verdure  than  a  few  patches  of 
moss,  I  heard  behind  me  a  low,  plaintive,  and  repeated  whis- 
tle, which,  upon  looking  round,  1  perceived  to  origiriate  in  a 
flight  of  plovers,  which  had  settled  close  to  me  among  the 
stones.  They  were  so  tame  as  to  admit  of  my-  approaching 
almost  near  enough  to  put  my  hat  over  one  of  them,  nho 
taking  the  alarm,  the  whole  body  were  again  in  motion,  and 
flying  down  the  mountain,  were  soon  intercepted  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, the  report  of  whose  gun  I  heard  at  intervals  afterward, 
during  the  time  I  remained  there.  As  soon  as  I  descended 
from  the  heights,  our  guide  conducted  me  to  a  remarkable 
spring,  which  gushed  from  a  natural  basin,  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  the  clearest  water, 
almost  equally  copious  to  that  of  Holywell,  in  North  Wales. 
It  soon  found  a  passage  to  the  sea,  much  augmented  by  various 
tributary  streams,  which  it  met  with  in  its  progress. 

«<  This  island  has  been  hitherto  little  visited,  and  is  there- 
fore little  known.  Travellers  who  have  been  there,  generally 
approach  by  LfOch  Seresort  to  Kinloch,  by  which  means  tbey 
lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  western  side  of  the 
island,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  offering  a  treasure  to 
the  notice  of  the  naturalist,  which  1  trust  will  in  future  be  less 
neglected.  In  vain  may  travellers  expect  to  derive  any  in- 
formation respecting  Hebridean  curiosities  from  the  natives. 
They  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  objects  of 
inquiry  before  they  visit  any  place.  The  inhabitants  constantly 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  objects  which  are  novelties  to 
strangers,  are  as  ignorant  of  any  thing  in  them  worth  a  travel- 
ler's attention,  as  they  are  of  the  real  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves.  Hitherto  these  objects  have  been  little  known, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  pointed  out ;  but  every  day  they 
are  brought  more  and  more  to  light,  which  gives  me  reason  to 
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suppose  the  Island  of  Rum  will  one  day  be  considered,  if  not 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides,  at  least  a  very  important 
field  of  inquiry. 

"  The  Solan  geese  hovered  round  the  boat  at  our  return, 
raising  themselves  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  then  plung- 
ing into  the  sea.  What  is  remarkable,  we  observed  that  they 
always  rise  out  of  the  water  with  a  spring,  which  shows  that 
they  form  a  curve  in  diving,  as  they  dash  in  with  great  violence, 
causing  the  sea  to  rise  in  a  foam  as  they  enter,  and  the^  spring 
out  again. 

"The  next  morning  I  dedicated  my  attention  entirely  to 
Canna.     Mr.  M.  introduced  me   to  a  Mr.  Macueil,  who  re- 
sides there,  and  who  conducted  me  during  this  and  the  follow- 
in;  morning  over  the  island.     The  basaltic  pillars^  of  which 
the  greatest  part  of  Canna  is  composed,  rise  in  ranges  one 
above  the  other.     I  measured  the  height  of  the  columns  in  the 
birer  range,  and  found  them  to  be  twenty-two  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  deep 
they  may  extend  below  the  surface.     There  were  others  in 
the  groups  above,  still  higher,  but  they  were  not  so  easy  to  be 
measured.     These  pillars  exactly  resemble  those  of  Staifa  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway.     There  is  no  other  difference,  than 
that  their  sides  and  angles  have  suffered  more  from  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  are  not  so  nicely  determined  ;  but  the  inter- 
sections of  the  pillars,  and  the  form  of  them,  are  precisely  the 
same.     The  Hysheer  rock,  about  ten  miles  from  this  place,  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  basaltic  pillars  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in 
which  the  angular  appearance  is  more  nicely  determine<t.  The 
pillars  there  are  also  smaller  than  those  of  Canna.     The  stones 
which  compose  the  columns  are  mostly  pentagons.     I  measured 
the  diameter  of  the  largest  stone  1  could  find,  and  it  was  three 
feet  in  every  direction  ;  in  thickness  thirteen  inches. 

'*  Mr.  Macneil  next  conducted  me  to  the  castle  on  the  side. 
We  entered  the  old  gateway.  The  original  ascent  to  the  in- 
terior part,  after  passing  the  gateway,  was  by  natural  steps  of 
nataral  basaltic  pillars,  lying  obliquely,  over  which  the  arched 
passage  of  the  ancient  porch  was  built.  This  castle  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  prison  for  the  wife  of  Macdonald,  of  Clanra- 
ndd,  to  secure  her  from  the  addresses  of  Macneil,  an  ancient 
laird  of  Barra.  The  lady,  however,  found  means  to  effect  her 
eseape  and  join  her  lover ;  for  one  night,  having  sewed  to- 
gether her  blankets,  she  let  herself  down  and  fled. 

"The  castle  has  been  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  pro- 
montory, formed  by  a  lofty  range  of  basaltic  columns.  I  went 
nmnd  to  the  north-western  side  of  it,  and  beheld  pillars  in- 
diiung  in  all  directions ;.  some  standing  vertically,  others 
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bending  like  the  cazved  columns  of  Staffa :  but  with  still  greater 
Tariety.  Some  lay  horizontally;  others  again  were  placed 
with  their  sides  parallel  to  the  earth,  but  their  two  extremities 
raised. 

**  The  contemplation  of  these  pillars,  at  once  determined  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  the  bending  pillars  of  Staffa  to  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  earth.     We  found   at   Canna  the 
straightest  columns,  where  there  was  the  greatest  pressure  of 
superincumbent  matter ;  and  curves  of  all  forms  and  inclina- 
tions, ill  pillars  that  appeared  to  have  supported  no  weight 
whatever.     The  most  remarkable  appearance  of  this  kind  is 
below  the  castle.     The  pillars  here  diverged  in  radii  from  a 
common  centre,  but  instead  of  meeting  at  one  point  they  sur- 
rounded an  orb  of  horizontal  pillars  ;  offering  thus  altogether 
a  rude  representation  of  the  sun,  with  his  beams  of  glory  dart- 
ing in  every  direction. 

^*  Crossing  the   sand  at  low  water,   from  this  castle  to  t 
small  island  near  it,  we  were  shown  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
with  some  of  its  branches,  lying  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  was  discovered  about  six  years  ago  by  the  accidental  falling 
of  apart  of  the  cliff;  it  is  reduced  to  perfect  charcoal,  and 
burns  freely  when  put  to  the  fire.     Canna,  at  this  time,  is  des- 
titute evea  of  a  gooseberry-bush.    What  revolutions   must 
have  taken  place,  since  trees  of  such  magnitude  flourished  there  I 
By  removing  some  of  the  surrounding  matter.  I  discovered 
the  traces  of  another  piece. of  timber  farther  in  the  cliff; 
Probably  a  forest  may  have  been  overwhelmed ;  for  if  we  msj 
judge  by  the  magnitude  of  the  tree  lying  there,  these  islands 
were  once  in  a  very  different  state.     I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a 
piece  of  timber,  half  the  size  of  what  we  saw  buried,  in  all  the 
Western  Islands. 

*^  My  next  journey  was  to  the  Magnetic  Mountain,  or  as  the 
sailors  call  it  Compass-hill.  Our  ascent  to  it  was  over  a 
beautiful  pasture  of  clover  and  fine  grass,  growing -naturally  on 
the  island,  and  never jrequiring  the  aid  of  manure.  I  reached 
the  summit  of  this  mountain,  with  the  compass  from  our  vessel 
in  my.  hand,  walking  slowly,  in  order  to  note  the  alteration. 
My  approach  was  on  the  north  side.  As  1  ^  came  near  the 
summit,  I  observed  the  needle  beginning  to  veer  towards  the 
west.  Immediately  I  placed  the  compass  on  the  ground,  and 
almost  as  rapidly  it  stood  six  points  from  the  north,  or  west- 
north-west.*    Within  these  few  years,  a  rock,  having  the  same 


*  Thu  distnrbuice  of  the  magnetic  needle  oeeon  in  all  b«nHie  comitriei.    Pr.  Sfnc> 
cQlloeh.  si>eakingof  the  Compaa»-hiU,  saj*, 
**  Thu  drcamttance  ia  equally  remarkahle  in  most  of  the  basaltio  04>vatriei  frhich  I 
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remarkable  property  of  alterisg  the  direction  of  tlie  compass, 
WBs  discovered  at  the  north-west  side  of  the  harbour  of  Canna. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  some  sailors  passing  round  it  in  a 
boat,  with  a  magnetic  needle,  which  they  intended  to  have 
taken  up  the  hill.  Stopping  opp<:)site  this  rock,  by  accident, 
one  of  tbem  observed  the  needle  pointing  directly  towards  the 
south.  We  made  an  experiment  with  the  same  success.  I 
tried  several  experiments  with  stones  from  the  hill,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  in  the  harbour  below,  but  never  could  find 
any  of  them  that  would  effect  the  slightest  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  compass. 

**The  inhabitants  of  Canna,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring- 
islands,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
Cattle  and  kelp  constitute,  in  fact,  the  chief  objects  of  com- 
merce in  the  Hebrides.  The  first  toast  usually  given  on  all 
festival  occasions  is — *  a  high  price  to  kelp  and  cattle.'  In 
this,  every  islander  is  interested,  and  it  is  always  drunk  with 
evident  symptoms  of  sincerity.  The  discovery  of  manufac- 
turing kelp  has  effected  a  great  change  among  the  people  ^ 
whether  for  their  advantage  or  not,  is  a  question  not  yet  de- 
cided. I  was  informed  in  Canna,  that  if  kelp  keeps  its  present 
price,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Clanranald,  will  make  6000Z. 
sterling  by  his  kelp,  and  Lord  Macdonald  no  less  a  sum  than 
M,000/. 

^  But  the  neglect  of  tillage,  which  is  universally  experienced 
since  this  discovery  was  made,  is  already  sensibly  felt ;  and 
promises  to  overbalance  the  good  which  is  derived  from  it.  The 
land^  lie  neglected,  and  wilhout  manure :  and  if  naked  rocks  are 
to  succeed  corn  fields,  and  the  labourers. desert  the  pursuits  of 
bosbandry  to  gather  sea-weed,  the  profits  arising  from  kelp  to 
iodividaals,  will  ill  repay  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  community 
at  large,  by  the  defect  of  those  necessaries  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  derive  from  their  lands. 

**  The  best  kelp  is  usually  suppose  to  be  that  which  is  manu* 
factured  in  the  island  of  Barra.  Mr.  Macneil,  the  lairdof  that 
idand,  informed  me  he  got  last  year  twelve  guineas  a  ton  for  his 
kelp.  The  rainy  season  has  this  year  damaged  vast  quantities  of 
that  which  he  is  preparing,  notwithstanding  which,  as  far  as  I 
Goold  learn,  he  will  be  enabled  to^end  SOO  tons  to  the  Liverpool 
markets.     The  great  scarcity  of  barilla,  arising  from  the  war 


^nt  examined  ;  nor  is  it  here  peenliar  to  tlie  Compast-hill.  einoe  it  alio  ocean  in 

^•By  other  parti  of  the  itUad.    The  inilaenoew  oecasionally  limited  to  amce  of 

'^'^B^  or  four  feet,  hot  ie  aim  eometimet  extended  to  diitanoee  mach  more  eontidetable, 

Sl^  to  nvdnce  a  deoided  effeet  on  the  tariation  of  the  needle.^'    MteenUoeb,  ▼.  i*  p. 
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with  Spaid,  has  conriderably  ugmented  the  speeidalions  of  all 
the  Western  klanden,  with  regard  to  their  kelfs  which  is  ex* 
pected  to  bear  a  Ter  j  lugh  price. 

**  The  manufactiire  of  kelp  is  condocted  by  the  followliig 
process  :«— 

«<The  sea-weed  is  first  coUected  and  dried.    The  usual  mode 
is  to  cut  a  portion  of  kelp  annoally  from  the  rocks,  taking  it 
from  the  same  place  only  once  in  three  years.     After  the  kelp 
has  been  dried,  it  is  placed  in  a  kiln  prepared  for  the  purpose^, 
of  !!tones  loosely  piled  together,  and  burned.     After  it  is  con^ 
snmed,  and  the  fire  is  to  be  extinguidied,  a  long  pole  pointed 
with  iron  is  plunged  into  it,  and  it  is  sdrred  about ;  the  result 
of  the  burning  being,  by  this  time,  a  thick  glutinous  liquid, 
'Which  runs  from  the  kelp  in  burning.     As  soon  as  this  liquid 
cools,  it  hardens,  and  the  operation  is  at  an  end.     It  is  then 
shipped  off  to  market.     The  usual  expense  of  manufactttriDg 
kelp,  is  about  two  guineas  a  ton  for  the  labour ;  if  it  is  sold  on^ 
the  shore,  which  is  generally  the  case,  and  estimating  the  kelp 
only  at  eight  guineas  a  ton,  the  proprietor  clears  six. 

*<  The  harbour  of  Canna  is  the  most  beautifal  in  all  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  small,  but  safe  and  commodious ;  and  die 
scenery  around  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  Europe,  the  bay  of  Naples  only  excepted. 

**  We  sailed  from  Canna  on  the  S7thof  July,  and  at  dayligbt 
next  momiiig,  found  ourselveit  in  a  thick  fog,  so  carried  by 
the  tide  out  of  our  course,  that  no  man  on  board  could  discover 
where  we  were ;  although  we  lay  close  to  the  land.  Mr. 
Maclean,  at  last,  di>eo\rered  Ribbeter  castle,*  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sound  of  Barra,  by  which  .means  we  discovered  ourselves 
to  be  close  under  the  land  ol  South  Uist.  We  made  directly 
for  Barra,  and  entering  the  sound  towards  evening  were 
landed  at  Ktlbar,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Maclean  to  the  Laird's 
house.  Mr.  Macneil,  who  by  way  of  eminence,  is  distin- 
guished over  the  Hebrides  by  the  appellation  of  the  Great 
Macneil  of  Barra,  came  out  to  meet  us.  I  found  him  with  his 
family,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  burning  large  fires  in  all  their 
rooms ;  so  perfectly  unlike  summer  was  the  appearance  of  the 
climate.  We  were  received  with  that  hearty  welcome  and 
hospitality  so  peculiar  to  the  Western  Isles.  Beds  were  pre- 
pared for  our  reception,  and  every  attention  shown  that  could 
possibly  mark  the  native  characteristic  of  our  host.  The 
family  were  just  preparing  to  dine,  and  we  sat  down  to  as  mag- 
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iifieeat  a  repast,  as  could  be  furnisfaed  in  tbe  first  British 
1)00869,  with  all  the  preparation  and  ceremonial  airangement 
neoessHTj  for  espected  guests.   . 

■<  Triffiog  circumstances  are  sometimes  striking  indications 
of  national  varieties.     I  was  a  good  deal  struck  wiih  seeing 
nw  carrots  handed  about  in  an  ele^ant  bowl  of  sallad,  and  a 
iieaatiful  woman  taking  a  very  large  one  out  with  her  delicate 
fiQgerH,and  gnawing  it,  as  an  article  of  luxury.     Pears  were 
also  brought  to  eat  with  cheese ;  a  mode  of  diet  perhaps  com- 
,  mon  to  many,  but  it  was  perfectly  new  to  me.     When  we  re- 
tired from  the  table  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  we 
/ound  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  a  tall  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  very  smartly 
dressed,  who  did  the  honours  of  his  mother's  table  bare-footed. 
Sacb  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Scottish  children  are  brought 
ap,  and  inured  to  all  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold.     They  rtm 
about  in  the  open  air,  as  soon  as  they  walk,  with  bare  feet,  in 
the  wet,  or  upon  cold  pavements  of  stone,  without  any  hats,  or 
corering  for  their  heads :  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  all 
healthy,  strong,  and  well  shaped.    How  absurd  is  tbe  custom  in 
England  of  wrapping  up  a  child,  as  if  the  slightest  breath  of  air, 
iroald  endanger  its  life.     After  all  our  care,  we  shall  never 
produce  such  a  number  of  handsome  women  as  Scotland,  nor 
sons  so  sturdy  as  the  Western  Islanders. 

^  In  addressing  Mr.  Macneil,  or  any  of  the  highland  lairds, 

it  is  not  polite  to  call  him  by  his  surname,  or  to  add  the  appel- 

ktion  of  Mr.,  but  to  call  him  by  the  name  of  the  island  or  place 

at  which  he  resides.     1  observed  that  every  body  in  company 

with  the  Laird  of  Barra,  even  his  servants  who  spoke  to  him^ 

said  simply  Barra,  without  any  other  addition.     A  singular 

custom  is  related  of  Barra's  ancestors,     it  was  usual  in 

remoter  periods,  when  tbe  fomily  had  dined,  for  a  herald  to 

sound  a  bom  from  the  tower  of  the  castle,  and  make  the  foU 

lowing  proclamation,  in  the  Gaelic  language*,  *  Hear,  O  ye 

people !  and  listen,  O  ye  nations  I  The  great  Macneil,  of 

Barra,  having  finished  his  dinner,  all  the  Princes  of  the  Earth 

Inve  liberty  to  dine  I' 

"  The  present  Laird  has  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Eu* 
lape ;  is  a  man  of  very  polished  manners,  easy  in  his  address, 
iffiible  in  his  behaviour,  benevolent  to  his  tenants,  and  popular 
vnong  the  neighbouring  clans.  Having  spent  the  eariy  part 
of  Us  life  at  a  dbtance  from  the  residence  of  his  ancestors ; 
he  has  now  married,  and  lives  upon  his  paternal  estate,  devoting 
^^  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  the  improvement  of  his 
^tale,  and  the  care  of  his  family  and  his  tenants.    The  mom^ 
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iBg  after  oar  arrival,  he  conducted  me  to  different  parts  of  tEe 
island. '* 

*'  I  was  sleeping  in  the  house  of  the  Laird  of  Barra,  on  the 
raoroing  of  the  30th  of  July,  when  Mr  Maclean  entered  my 
room  hastily,  and  waked  me,  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Ritchy  was  on  shore,  and  begged  we  would  go  on  board 
without  delay,  as  the  wind  was  favourable  for  St.  Kilda,  and 
the  weather  extremely  fine.  Our  long-concerted  project  was 
now  likely  to  take  place,  after  innumerable  difficulties,  some 
real  and  others  imaginary,  which  had  been  artfully  opposed  to 
interrupt  it.  Not  one  of  our  crew  ever  saw  St.  Kilda,  or  had 
ever  been  near  it. 

**  We  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  board.  The  Laird  of  Barra  . 
with  two  of  his  men,  undertook  to  pilot  us  out  of  the  sounds 
and  he  shortly  after  left  us  safe  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  had 
not  been  above  an  hour  at  sea,  before  land  was  made  from  the 
topmast  head,  which  proved  to  be  the  islands  of  St.  Kilda  and 
Borera,  bearing  due  north  from  the  sound  of  Barra^  St.  Kilda 
is  erroneously  laid  down  in  Mackenzie's  charts.  He  states  it 
to  be  north-north-west,  and  as  we  steered  accordingly,  we 
should  have  been  carried  much  out  of  our  coarse,  if  the  wea- 
ther had  not  proved  remarkably  clear.  It  is  always  deemed  a 
forerunner  of  bad  weather  in  Wales,  when  the  eye  is  able  to 
command  very  distant  objects  at  sea ;  and  so  it  proved,  for 
soon  after  a  thick  fog  surrounded  us,  attended  by  squalls  and 
a  very  heavy  rolling  sea.  Our  bowsprit  frequently  struck  with 
great  violence  into  the  waves,  and  we  were  apprehensive  the 
main-mast  would  go  by  the  board,  as  we  had  a  very  heavy 
boom,  and  our  tackling  was  a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

<'  About  one  o'clock,  the  men  in  the  forecastle  descried  the 
land  of  St.  Kilda,  through  the  mist,  and  our  mate  laid  the 
vessel  to.  Morning  came,  without  offering  any  hope  of  a  fa- 
vourable change.  Nothing  could  equal  our  anxiety,  to  see 
the  immense  rocks  of  the  island,  rising  above  our  topmast, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  not  to  be  able  to  land.  So- 
great  was  my  eagerness  to  see  the  island,  that  1  petitioned  in 
vain  for  the  boat,  to  make  an  endeavour  to  land,  but  the  surf 
was  alleged  as  offering  an  impassable  barrier.  I  could  willingly 
have  cast  myself  into  the  sea,  and  swam  on  shore,  if  I  thought 
the  most  distant  hope  remained  of  securing  a  landing  after  the 
experiment. 

**The  magnificence  of  the  stupendous  cliffs  about  the  island 
astonished  every  one.  Mountains  of  rocks  lay  one  within  the 
other,  as  if  defending  each  other  with  a  vast  artificial  wall. 
Sometimes  they  shot  up  perpendicular  to  a  prodigious  height ;. 
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Mi  others  they  lay  in  various  fantastic  forms,  piled  against  each 
other. 

**  After  some  time,  the  mist  gradually  dispersed  round  the 

lower  part  of  the  cliffs,  and  vre  observed  something  like  a 

scrand,  leading  through  a.  narrow  chasm  in  the  cliff  to  that  part 

of  the  island  where  ive  supposed  the  bay  of  St.  Kilda  to  he 

situated.     Upon  this,  I  petitioned  Mr.  Ritchy  to  order  out  the 

long  boat)  as  we  might  at  least  venture  to  explore  the  sound. 

He  accompanied  us  with  six  stout  rowers,  and  we  entered  the 

sound  between  two  stupendous  mountains,  which  appeared  to 

have  cracked  asunder,  and  in  whose  sides  wid<*  caves  opened 

their  craggy  mouths :  while  all  within  was  dark  and  horrible, 

and  no  sound  heard  but  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  or  the 

screaming  of  the  sea  fowl,  who  had  there  deposited  their 

young. 

^  Here  Mr.  Ritchy  shot  a  iulmar,  the  first  we  had  seen, 

nrhich  ft*  11  into  tht-  s«a,  and  created  a  partial  calm  all  around 

hijQ,  by  the  quantity  of  oil  he  ejerted  from  his  mouth.     We* 

now  made  as  attempt  to  land>  but  in  vain,  upon  a  part  of  the 

cliff  that  sloped  more  gradually  from  the  heighti«  ^bove,  and 

from  which  I  thought  it  might  be  ponsibie  to  t^ffeot  a  passage  to 

their  summits,  and  from  thence  to  the  interior  part  of  the 

iiland.     Oar  veteran  mate  appeared  here  to  be  seised  vrith  a 

ft  of  determined  r**solution  that  surprised  us  all ;  for,  looking 

ibrwaid,  and  perceiving  thai  the  surt  of  the  bay  br9ke  over 

tke  rocks  into  the  sound,  he  called  o«it  <  hurra  !*  to  the  men, 

lad  bade  ttiem  pull  stoutly  towards  it.     I  was  stationed  in  Ihe 

prow,  and  desiml  to  keep  a  look  out  for  the  rocks,  which  oc- 

cuionaDy  disclosed  their  angry  visages  among  the  breakers. 

The  sbene  was  fonmdable.     The  waters  appeared  to  have  no 

regular  bed  whatever,  sometimes  boiling  on  one  side,  thev  left 

Qie  other  bare  with  Mk«^  ro«k  ;  94  otb^r  times  rntng  in  front,. 

tt  if  determined  to  overwhelm  us,  they  formed  a  rampart  of 

fiMUD,  which,  descending  with  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder, 

fifted  us  suddenly  to  a  height  that  made  the  boldest  tremble. 

The  rocks  seemed  now  to  shut  us  in  entirely ;  our  boat  was 

toiued  like  a  feather  among  them ;  I  could  see  no  passage 

whatever  to  the  bay,  but  the  men,  giving  repeated  shouts  to 

tniiaate  each  other,  with  a  violent  struggle  at  labt  surmounted 

them  all. 

'<  We  now  entered  die  bay  of  St.  Kilda,  formed  by  a  small 
projeetion  of  its  northern  extremity,  aod  a  lofty  insulated  wall 
of  enormous  rocks,  separated  only  from  the  island  bj  the 
SQond  through  which  we  passed.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
usagiae  what  my  emotions  were,  as  I  approached  the  shore, 
M  beheld,  the  little  colony  of  St.  Kilda,  situated  about  a 
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iw  aftr  S*^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^B^  mountains, 

u  1  ^.  -•  .  ,.«•  ^gceatrey  and  shelter  it  from  all  winds, 

raon  '  '^^^"l^  ^'^  *^  ^'^'^^  ^'"^  '^'^^  violently  inta 

roo  •■  •  *  *^  *•  tfr**^  rendcFed  it  impossible  for  any  vessc'" 

^*  -*^^*  '^'^^to  land  was  now  generally  felt.    As  ou 

|i  ^-  "*"^i/tr  to  the  shore,  we  perceived  the  natives  in 

*^  •'^'^  some  running  towards  the  bills,  others  on  tL 
^'^^but^  pointing  with  great  earnestness  towards  thi 
iop^^^bid  *to\etk  unperceived  upon  them  irom  the  sound 
^  mi^  **^  concf  aled  the  approach  of  the  cutter,  and  sh< 
'^^fbdund  the  i8land.     If  she  had  sailed  into  the  bay,  not 
t*J[V  'fff  them  would  have  remained ;  for  so  great  is  their 
'  ^of  strangers,  that  they  betake  themselves  upon  these  oc- 
^^  to  thi*  hills.     We  saw  their  two  boats  drawn  up  on  tbe 
^1^;  and  attempted  to  land  at  the  same  place,  but  were  pre- 
^ntcA  by  the  surf     At  this  moment,  I  rone  in  the  boat  and 
^ted  my  c  ap  to  invite  them  down  ;  several  of  our  crew  did 
^  same,  and  instantly  they  were  all  again  in  motion,  running 
in  a  body  to  the  shore.     We  asked  by  sign^  where  to  land,  and 
they  beckoned  to  a  different  part  of  the  bay,  where,  running 
our  boat  upon  the  rock,  and  casting  out  a  rope,  it  was  instantly 
hauled  out  of  the  water. 

«<  I  shook  hands  with  all  of  them,  and  began  to  distribute  my 
little  parcels  ot  tobacco  and  snuff,  when  we  were  agreeably 
suiprised  to  hear  one  of  them,  a  good-looking  young  man,  ad* 
dress  me  in  broken  English.  He  was  pale,  almost  breathless 
with  apprehension,  asking  repeatedly,  *  Whence  come  ye  ? — 
what  brought  >e  to  our  island  V  I  explained  that  we  were 
Englbh  and  Scotch  gentlemen,  all  friends  to  the  St.  Kildians, 
coming  without  any  hostilA  intention  in»i«)y  to  see  their  island. 
'Oh,  God  bless  you!'  said  the  young  man,  'come!  come 
along  1 — will  you  eat  / — ^will  you  drink  ? — ^you  shall  have  what 
you  will  of  our  island.'  Some  of  them,  more  advanced  in 
years,  desired  our  young  friend,  in  Gaelic,  to  ask  how  we  knew 
the  name  of  the  ishmd  tP  be  St.  Kilda.  1  replied  that  books 
gave  us  this  information.  'Books!'  said  the  young  man, 
'  what  books  ?  we  have  no  books ;  is  our  island  told  in  books  T 
I  replied  that  Martin  and  Macaulay  had  described  it.  '  Oh, 
Macaulay !  we  know  him  very  well— he  came  to  see  us.' 

"As  we  proceeded  towards  the  huts,  I  inquhned  bow  he 
learned  English.  '  Our  minister  taught  me.'  Have  you  then 
a  minister  ?  '  Oh,  yes !  Macleod  is  our  minister ;  here  he  comes  J 
They  all  eagerly  inquired,  if  it  was  peaoe  or  war.  The  minis- 
i^Ty  who  wfts  only  distix^piished  from  the  other  natives  by 
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"CtTeariog  a  hat,  instead  of  a  bonnet,  or  cap  of  wool,  seemed  full 
aumuch  alarmed  as  the  rest,  and  hastily  inquired  who  we  were, 
and  whence  from  ?  Being  informed,  he  told  us  a  general  panic 
\x9A  seized  the  people,  who  took  us  at  first  for  French  or  Spa- 
niards.   And   what  induced  them  to  expect  either  of  those 
xiations  at  St.  Kilda?  said  1.     *Oh,  it  is  a  whim  the  steward 
pats  into  their  heads,  sir,'  said  he,  *  to  prevent  them  trom  going 
to  the  Long  Island,  as  they  might  then  enlist  for  soIdif*rs,  and 
be  would  lose  his  tenants  ;  but  he  need  not  fear  this,  for  they 
are  too  much  attached  to  the  island  to  leave  it.     But  I  was 
myselt,'  continued  he,  *  a  little  alarmed,  thinking  you  might 
probably  belong  to  some  privateer.' 

*^  Matters  were  now  becoming  a  little  more  composed. 
The  women  gathered  round  us,  with  evident  looks  of  distrust 
ud  terror.  Mr.  Macleod  conducted  me,  at  my  request,  into 
se?eral  of  their  huts,  but  they  reproved  hitn  loudly  in  Gaelic, 
sajiog,  as  he  informed  me-^*  You  are  showiug  them  where 
)ve  sleep,  that  they  may  know  where  to  find  us  m  the  night 
time :  when  they  will  come  and  kill  us  all !'  At  this  moment, 
one  of  our  party  indiscreetly  fired  a  gun  at  one  of  the  Solan 
geese,  wliich  hovered  over  their  huts :  instantly  a  universal 
scream  broke  forth  from  all  the  women;  the  men  all  surround- 
ed their  minister;  and  a  general  alarm  once  more  prevailed, 
which  was  not  easily  dispelled.  Not  one  of  them  would  per- 
mit me  to  enter  a  hut  afterward,  till  all  the  rest  were  gone  ofi' 
to  the  cutter. 

"We  all  adjourned  to  the  hut  of  the  minister,  which  differed 
from  the  rest  only  in  having  two  chairs,  and  a  couple  of  bed- 
steads, and  a  bare  earth  floor,  instead  of  a  covering  of  peat 
ashes  and  heath.     His  wife  and  mother  were  introduced  to  us, 
who  with   himself  and  three  small  children,   residf^d*  in  that 
wretched  abode.    It  is  true  he  might  be  called  king  of  the 
island  in  the   absence  of  the  taxman,  but  his  throne  is  the 
throne  of  wretchedness,  and  mbery  his  court.     His  father 
preceded  him  in  the  office  of  minister  to  St.  Kilda,  which  he 
held  during  sixteen  years.     The  present  minister  has  been 
tvith  them  ten,  and  it  is  from  his  instructions  that  two  or  three 
of  the  inhabitants  have  derived  a  slight  knowledge  of  English. 
''  We  now  settled  our  plans  for  the  day.     It  was  determined 
that  I  should  remain  on  the  island,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  would  wait  with  the  cutter  as  long  as  the  weather  would 
possibly  admit.     They  all  went  off  in  the  boat,  and  the  natives 
gathered  round  me  in  a  crowd,  seeming  highly  delighted,  that  I 
remained  among  them  alone,  and  with  no  other  object  than 
<^iosity.     I  was  now  admitted  freely  into  all  their  huts,  and 
having  distributed  the  remainder  of  my  stock  of  tobacco.  ^*'* 
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a  general  irelcoiiie  from  Uiem  all,  and  an  aiaurance  that 
they  would  go  with  me  where  I  pleased,  and  that  1  might  take 
any  thing  I  could  carry  from  the  island. 

**The  construction  of  their  dweHing-houseadiflbrs  firom  that 
of  all  the  Western  Inlands.     They  consbt  of  a  pile  of  stoaes 
without  cement,  raised  about  three  or  four  feet   from  the 
ground,  forming  a  small  oblong  enclosure,  over  which  is  raised 
a  covering  of  straw,  bound  together  with  transverse  ropes  of 
bent.     It  is  difficult  at  first  entering  these  huts,  which  will  not 
admit  a  man  without  stooping,  to  discover  any  object  withift 
them,  from  the  great  quantity  of  smoke  with  which  they  are 
constantly  filled.     The  natives  are  not  anxious  to  be  free  from 
it,  as  it  adds  to  the  warmth  of  the  hut,  and  long  custom  has  ren- 
dered so  unpleasant  an  atmosphere  haUtual,  if  not  requisite. 
They  have  no  hole  in  the  roof  by  which  it  may  escape ;  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  bcfar  the  collected  fumes  of  their  peat  fires, 
without  getting  rid  ot  some  of  it,  they  make  two  small  holes  in 
the  sides  of  their  huts,  opposite  to  each  other,  about  seven 
inches  io  diameter,  one  of  which  is  open  and  the  other  closed, 
as  the  wind  happens  to  blow.     The  fire  is  of  peat,  and  placed 
in  the  middle,  over  which  is  suspended  the  vessel,  in  which 
they  make  their  fulmar  broth,  the  prevailing  and  ainiost  only 
diet  they  have,  except  the  carcasses  and  eggs  of  Solan  geese, 
and  a  few  other  btrd^,  with  sometimes  fish ;  but  the  fulmar 
seemed  the  principal  food  when  we  were  there.     This  will 
appear  remarkable,  when  it  is  known  that  they  have  plenty  of 
sheep  and  cows,  and  grain  enough  for  them  all  upon  the  island, 
not  a  portion  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  use.     The  ashes 
of  their  peat  fires  are  carefully  spread  over  the  floor  of  their 
huts,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  covered  with  heath,  all 
which  is  trodden  together  and   preserved  for  manure ;  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  to  cultivate  lands  for  their  own  use ;  but  to 
feed  the  rapacious   avarice  of  distant    taxmen,  who  have 
nothing  mdre  to  do  with  their  island,  than  to  visit  it  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  every  thing  they 
possess. 

"  Round  the  walls  of  their  huts,  are  one  or  more  small 
arched  apertures,  according  to  the  number  of  the  family,  lead- 
ing to  a  vault  like  an  oven,  arched  with  stone,  and  defended 
strongly  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  in  this  they 
sleep.  I  crawled  on  all  fours,  with  a  lamp,  into  one  of  these^ 
and  found  the  bottom  covered  with  heath ;  in  this,  I  was  in« 
formed,  four  persons  slept.  There  is  not  sufficient  space  in 
them  for  a  tail  man  to  sit  upright,  though  the  dimensions  of 
these  vaulted  dormitories  varied  in  every  hut,  according  to  the 
number  it  was  required  to  contain,  or  the  industry  of  the  own- 
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tn.  Prom  the  roof  of  their  huts  were  suspended  the  various 
uDplements  of  husbandry,  or  bird-catching,  the  ropes  by  whiqh 
thej  descend  «the  precipices,  their  rods,  and  hair  springs  for 
taking  Ailsa  cocks,  &c.  Aoioog  other  things,  they  showed 
me  large  bunches  of  long  bladders,  containing  a  very  precious 
oil,  which  they  take  from  the  fulmar,  and  preserve  in  the  gorge 
or  stomach  of  the  Solan  geese.  It  serves  them  to  supply 
(heir  lamps ;  and  as  a  medicine,  is  inestimable;  for,  according 
to  their  account  of  it,  and  even  from  Mr.  Macleod's  informa- 
tion, it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  rheumatism,  sprains, 
swellings,  and  various  other  evils.  Mr.  M.  told  me,  it  was 
?eij  efficacious  as  an  anti-rheumatic,  but  the  strong  smell  of  it 
frequently  prevented  him  from  using  it.  All  the  natives  smell 
of  this  oil,  and  the  effluvia  affects  a  stranger's  olfactory  nerves 
so  seosibly  upon  entering  their  little  town,  that  being  ignorant 
of  the  real  cause,  he  supposes  it  to  originate  in  the  inordinate 
filtli  of  the  ijihabitants. 

"  Every  native  of  St.  Kilda  possesses,  at  least,  one  dog  ; 
some  of  them  have  three  or  four,  who  follow  them  to  the  cliffs, 
iksd  are  useful  in  taking  their  birds.  They  are  chiefly  of  the 
breed  called  the  Highland  terrier,  a  small  rough  hardy  race, 
with  long  backs,  very  short  legs,  black  hair  mixed  with  gray, 
tan-coloured  visau:es,  and  erect  ears.  They  destroy  otters, 
and  creep  into  the  burrows  of  the  Ailsa  cocks,  who  live  in 
holes  under  ground  like  rabbits.  There  were  also  several  of  the 
Pomeranian  kind,  with  thick  curling  tails,  and  very  like  the 
sheep  dogs  used  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

"I  saw  none  of  the  causeways  mentioned  as  forming  what 
they  term  a  street,  between  their  huts.  The  huts  are  built 
irithout  the  least  attention  to  regularity,  not  fronting  each 
other,  but  standing  in  all  directions.  The  passages  between 
them  were  almost  knee-deep  in  mud  when  we  were  there,  into 
whkh  a  few  large  unshapen  stones,  at  vai-ious  distances  from 
each  other,  and  of  different  sizes,  had  been  carelessly  thrown, 
to  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  mire.  But  this  was  not  always 
possible  ;  and  1  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  a  work  of  art, 
or  the  casual  fall  of  the  stones  from  the  hills  above.  Some- 
times pound  a  particular  hut,  a  narrow  rampart  wits  raised 
^?e  the  mud,  which  probably  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
description  before  alluded  to. 

'<  The  people  of  St.  Kilda  make  two  meals  a  day.  One  at 
twelve  o'clock  which  forms  their  dinner,  and  a  sort  of  supper 
^  n'me.  They  never  eat  breakfast.  At  their  first  and  priu- 
<»pal  meal,  a  single  fulmar  made  into  broth,  with  a  species  of 
sea*weed  they  call  sloke  (the  same  name  is  given  to  the  same 
weed  in  the  other  islands,  and  I  believe  it  is  what  we  meet  with 
R 
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at  Eoginli  taUes  under  the  appeUation  of  ImTer,)  ii  tbe  whok 
of  their  food  for  a  irbole  family,  consistiiig  upon  an  average  of 
five  or  aiz  persons.  I  conld  not  learn  why  this  scarcity  shoold 
prevail,  as  they  might  have  birds  whenever  they  pleased  to  take 
them ;  bat  I  believe  it  is  a  rule  in  the  community,  that  the  over- 
plus may  be  saved  for  theb  winter  provision.  On  the  hilb 
above  their  bouses,  reachbg  to  the  very  summits^  and  along  the 
edges  of  the  precipices,  are  several  round  buildinga  of  loose 
stones,  arched  over,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  iu  which 
they  dry  their  peat.  The  constant  mists  which  prevail  opon 
the  island,  would  prevent  them  from  being  aUe  to  dry  their  peat 
if  ft  were  not  for  these  covered  reservoirs.  But  another  prin- 
cipal use  to  which  they  are  appropriated,  is  the  preservation  of 
the  eggs  and  carcasses  of  Solan  geese  against  the  winter,  which 
are  here  deposited  in  peat  ashes.  But  they  are  not  so  anxioos 
as  they  formerly  were  to  take  the  eggs  of  these  birds,  as  the 
tazman  exacts  a  great  part  of  their  rent  in  feathers,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  secure  as  many  of  the  geese 
themselves  as  they  can. 

<*  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  consist  of  about  one  hundred 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  They  are  divided  into 
twenty-two  ihmilies,  each  family  upon  an  average  consisting 
of  five  or  six  persons.  The  St.  Kildians  are  not  filthy  in  their 
persons,  as  has  been  often  imagined ;  if  it  was  not  for  the 
smell  of  the  fulmar  oil,  which  they  always  carry  about  them, 
there  would  be  nothing  disagreeable  iu  them.  They  are  gene* 
rally  better  clothed  thiui  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  that  b  to  say,  they  do  not  go  tu  rags.  Several  of 
them  wore  shoes,  which  surprised  us,  and  a  kind  of  long  plaid 
pantaloons,  which  descended  over  their  feet ;  this  is  their  most 
ancient  dress.  John,  the  giant  of  Col,  held  up  his  pantaloons, 
when  dying,  and  asked  the  priest,  if  a  man  who  filled  them 
need  fear  the  devil  ?  llieir  cloth  b  of  their  own  manufacture, 
and  generally  striped  woollen.  They  wear  bonnets  or  caps; 
the  bonnets  resemble  the  rest  of  those  worn  in  Scotland ;  tbe 
caps  are  of  their  own  making,  dyed  black  of  sheep  skin,  edged 
with  black  wool.  These  latter  are  very  handsome,  and  fall 
as  good  as  any  of  those  made  in  London  of  the  same  form  for 
the  army. 

**  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  teeth.  I 
did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  a  St.  Kildian  with  bad  teeth,  and 
many  of  them  had  the  most  pearly  whiteness,  as  even  as  pos- 
sible. Their  faces  are  somewhat  pale,  owing  to  continual 
residence  in  smoke,  but  their  skins  are  fair  and  pure,  and  free 
flt)m  cutaneous  eruption.  I  attribute  this  to  their  not  eating 
any  salted  prorisions.    They  salt  neither  bhd  nor  fish»  nor  evei 
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018  it  ia  tlaeir  mealB.    Tliey  are  geaeraQy  short  and  sloiit 
jB9ie ;  I  gaw  no  tall  parsons  on  the  ialand.* 

"  Tbejr  use  the  quern,  aain  the  rest  of  the  Hebrides^  to  grind 
oatmeal  for  their  tax,  and  to  manuractiure  snuff  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco.  Into  their  snuff  they  infuse  a  little  aniseed,  which 
jifea  it  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  Their  snuff-boxes  or  snuff- 
mills,*  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  are  formed  simply  of  a 
eavr's  horn,  stopped  at  the  iarM;e  end,  and  a  small  piece  cut  ofi' 
to  let  out  the  snuff,  at  the  point,  in  which  they  fix  a  piece  of 
leather. 

**  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  1  neglected  no  inquiry 
respecting  the  remarkable  circumstanoes  which  are  related 
both  by  Martin  and  Macaulay,  and  reported  all  over  the 
Western  Islands,  with  regard  to  a  cough  the  natives  catch 
whenever  strangers  arrive  upon  their  island.      During  the 
whole  thne  I  remained  among  them,  I  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  means  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  ex- 
traordinary tale.     The  minister,  Mr.  Macleod,  in  answer  to 
the  first  question  I  put  to  him,  assured  me,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  the  circumstance  was  true.     Both  Mr.  Maclean 
and  myself  examined  and  cross-examined,  both  his  testimony 
and  that  of  the  natives  themselves ;  and  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiry «BS|  that  a  cold  or  cough,  was  annually  communicated 
to  aB  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda ;  not  from  any  vessel  that 
mighl  chance  to  arrive,  but  from  the  taxman's  boat  alone, 
whose  casual  advent  was  not  fixed  for  any  stated  period,  but 
Tvaa  %  month  saoaer  or  a  montli  later,  according  as  the  weather 
proved  favourable  or  unpropitious.     A  vessel  from  Norway 
Tiaited  St.  Kilda  this  year,  before  the  arrival  of  the .  taxman, 
the  crew  of  which  mingled  with  the  natives,  but  no  cold  or 
cough  was  communicated  to  them.     The  fact  appeared  now 
more  marvdtous  than  ever.     That  an  effect  so  remarkable 
should  be  peculiar  to  the   arrival  of  one  particular  boat,  is 
hardly  to  be  credited.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
The  taxman  comes,  and  all  the  island  catch  a  cough ;  other 
nsaela  arrive,  both  before  and  after,  and  no  such  efeot  is  pro- 
duced.    He  had  been  gone  only  eight  days  when  we  arrived, 
Ukd  I  saw  several  both  young  and  old  afflicted  with  this  malady 
to  »Qch  a  degree  that  it  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  some  of 
them.    1  was  at  first  perfectly  confounded  with  the  evidence  of 


*  '(•FffMa  Ui«  a»€  of  thtt  appeUation,  I  suspected  a  clue  w«»  oiefad  to  discover  an  aa- 
'iiBt  emtom  'm  lakiog  snaff,  like  the  Alpine  Shepherds.  The  iiu|Diry  was  sncccssfol : 
*M^l  old  mbabitaate,  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  aesored  mt  thej  reooUeeCea 
^K^Uaes  in  general  ose,  whieh,  like  a  nntmeg  grateri  made  tho>  snno  ae  often  as.  a 
P*>eh  wu  Jreqoiced,  and  which  were  the  only  snoff-bozes  used.  This  custom  now 
PKnHs  a  the  Alpa,    Heaee  the  appellation  snaff-miUs  applied  to  nair-boMS." 
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my  own  senses.  I  felt  that  in  relating  it  at  my  return,  the  iak 
would  either  become  established  as  a  fact,  no  longer  to  be 
doubted,  or  subject  me  to  an  imputation  of  the  weakest  credulity. 
I  prosecuted  my  inquiry  to  greater  extent,  and  with  renewed 
vigilance ;  at  length  tne  light  began  to  break  forth,  and  the  mys- 
tery was  disclosed.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  real 
nature  of  this  cough,  by  relating  the  true  cause  of  its  origin. 

*'  The  young  man  whom  I  mentioned  at  m j  arrival  upon  the 
island,  and   whose  attentions  never  left  me  during  the  time  3 
remained  there,  had  been  married  but  a  few  days.     They  post* 
pone  their  marriages  till  the  arrival  of  the  steward,  and  he  ex 
pressed  a  wish  that  I  4iad  been  present  upon  the  occasion. 
'  Then,'  said  he,  *you  would  have  seen  the  whole  island  dancing, 
and  the  whole  island  drunk.'  And  what  do  you  find  to  get  druni: 
with  here?  *  Whiskey!  the  steward  always  brings  whiskey,  and, 
when  he  comes,  we  dance  and  sing  merrily.'    And  don't  you 
dance  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ?  *  Not  so  much  i  when  the 
steward  comes,  we  dance  all  night,  and  make  a  fine  noise  alto- 
gether.' 

"  I  applied  to  Mr.  Maeleod  for  farther  information  upon 
this  subject,  and  was  told  that  this  was  the  reason  of  their  post" 
poning  their  marriages.  The  arri?al  of  the  taxman,  or  as 
they  call  him,  steward,  is  the  jubilee  of  the  year.  He  brings 
with  him  spirituous  liquors,  and  a  total  change  of  diet.  The 
return  of  this  period  is  the  only  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
cheers  the  long  and  gloomy  night  of  their  miseries.  They 
hail  his  coming,  they  rejoice,  they  drink,  they  dance,  their 
spirits  are  elevated,  they  become  heated,  they  expose  them-^ 
selves  to  the  humid  influence  of  an  atmosphere,  constantly  ini* 
pregnated  with  fogs  ;  their  mode  of  diet  is  totally  changed, 
and  the  consequence  is  very  natural,  that  out  of  twenty-two 
families,  the  greatest  part  of  ttiem  are  afflicted  with  a  violent 
cold  and  cough. 

<'  I  expressed  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  their  minister, 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  opinion.  He  admitted  xhp  truth  of 
what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  the  taxman  ; 
but  remained  bigotted  to  the  old  miraculous  tale  of  the  cough 
being  taken  from  the  smell  of  fresh  air,  which  hangs  upon  the 
taxman's  clothes.  Allowing  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  so 
absurd  a  supposition,  th^  taxman,  in  that  case,  would  not  be 
the  only  person  to  communicate  a  smell  of  air,  foreign  to  the 
olfactory  ner?es  of  the  St.  Kildians.  The  Norway  vessel, 
which  arrived  before  him,  or  our  cutter  which  came  after, 
would  produce  the  same  effect.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  in 
my  own  mind,  respecting  the  real  origin  of  the  St.  Kilda  cough. 
Whether  my  readers  will  coincide  in  my  opinion  I  know  not ; 
huU  until  1  hear  the  circumstance  otherwise  rational!  y  ac- 
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etmoM  for,  I  must  attribute  it  to  the  alteration  in  manners  and 
in  diet»  tte  intemperance  and  riot,  which  take  place  upon  the 
«Ti?a}  of  the  tnxman.  It  is  true»  many  of  the  children  in 
the  idand  were  afflicted  with  the  same  malady;  from  which  I 
conclude,  that  the  mothers  who  imprudently,  or  rather  igno* 
Tandj)  exposed  tkemoelves  to  the  night  air,  heated  by  whiskey 
«id  dancing,  exposed  their  children  cJso. 

^*  In  addition  to  the  cause  I  have  alleged  tor  the  St.  Kilda 
eoogh,  it  is  necessary  also  to  mention  the  great  heat  of  their 
Me  hots,  filled  with  smoke  and  the  iumes  of  peat ;  and  when 
a  number  crowd  into  one  of  these  to  conduct  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  their  cell,  they  can  have  no  occasion  for  the  in- 
flaenee  of  whiskey,  to  increase  the  violent  perspiration  they 
ire  subject  to,  in  consequence  of  confined  air  and  dancing. 

'*  Upon  this  subject,  I  h^ve  only  therefore  to  add»  that  of  the 
coQgb  itself,  upon  the  taxman's  arrival,  there  is  no  doubt  wfaAt- 
erer.  Whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  eause  of  it,  must 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  my  readers.  In  every  part  of  Scot- 
land where  I  have  related  this  circumstance,  attending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  taxman,  they  had  no  doubt  but  the  cause  to  which 
I  have  ascribed  the  St.  Kilda  cough  was  the  real  and  sole  one. 
Bat  it  had  always  been  understood  before^  that  any  strangers 
whatever  who  arrived  there,  gave  a  cough  to  the  island.  In 
Ae  islands  of  Lewis,  the  land  of  Harris,  North  Uist,  Benbe- 
cola.  South  Uist,  and  Barra,  it  was  understood  that  the  first 
boat  alone  which  arrived  gave  it.  f  have  proved  that  neither 
of  these  was  the  case,  both  from  the  assertion  of  the  natives, 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  from  Norway  before  the  taxman,  and 
oars  subsequent  to  it.  And  now,  having  sufficiently  discussed 
the  marvellous  St.  Kilda  cough,  we  will  proceed  to  other 
Matters. 

**  The  superstitions  of  St.  Kilda  are  numerous.  It  is  futile 
to  enumerate  all  the  silly  chimeras  with  which  credulity  has 
filled  the  imaginations  of  a  people  so  little  enlightened.  The 
Second  sight,  however,  as  forming  a  conspicuous  and  peculiait 
&tare  in  the  character  of  the  western  islanders,  ought  not  to 
pass  nnnoticed. 

*<  The  faculty  of  foretelling  future  events,  by  supposed  iypU 

cal  presentations,  which  involuntarily  present  themselves  to  the 

«;e,  is  still  pretended  and  believed  in  that  remote  island.     Even 

the  minister  himself  ivas  n6t  Mrithout  credulity  in  this  respect* 

He  introduced  me  to  two  men  who  were  particularly  visited  by 

these  appearances.     One  of  them,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  'vM^ 

gioed  occasionally  he  saw  one  of  his  companions  stalking  be- 

^re  htm  iu  his  winding  sheet,  whic&  vision  was  infallihiy  the 

^manner  of  tl^  death,  of  the  person  ap  xepresenteid.    Tbe 

B2 
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other,  a  young  man  aged  thirty-six  yean,  bad  more  Tariety  io 
his  TiBtonB.  The  miniBtcr  assured  me,  with  great  scrfemnitj. 
(hat  be  had  foretold  the  coining  of  the  tannan  twenty  days  be- 
fore bis  arriyal ;  by  relating  that  he  bad  seen  bis  boat  under 
weigh,  with  such  and  such  things  on  board. 

'*  Both  these  circumstances  are  easily  accounted  for.    Among 
a  people  destitute  of  uny  medical  aid,  there  are  certain  dis* 
eases,  which,  for  want  of  any  other  remedy  than  cbarms  and 
incantations,  ineyitably  end  in  death.     When  a  native  is  seized 
with  one  of  these  fatal  visitations,  the  event  becomes  probable, 
the  expectation  of  it  is  natural,  and  the  prediction  of  it  not 
liable  to  error.     If,  however,  a  prophet  fiuls  in  bis  anticipation, 
it  is  only  to  ascribe  the  fallacy  to  the  immediate  interference  of 
some  benignant  and  superintending  genius,  who,  in  tbe  shape 
of  a  sprite,  a  fairy,  or  a  pebble  of  some  unusual  form,  effects 
a  violation  of  nature's  accustomed  order.     In  the  last  instance, 
where  the  arrival  of  the  taxman's  boat  is  always  fixed  for  a 
particular  period  of  the  year,  subject  only  to  alteration  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavourable  iveather,  it  would  require  no  very 
penetrating  mind  to  discover,  by  the  appearance  of  the  season, 
when  the  advent  will  be,  with  an  error  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  twenty  days  from  tin*  moment  of  prediction. 

**  I  endeavoured  to  argue  this  point  with  Mr.  Macleod.  But 
it  is  not  easy,  neither  is  the  task  attended  with  any  pleasing 
consequences,  to  root  out  old  prejudices  by  new  systems  of 
faitb,  especially  when  tbe  advocate  on  the  side  of  reason  has 
numbered  fewer  years  over  his  bead  than  the  advocate  for  su-> 
perstition.  Their  humble  and  unassuming  pastor  modestly 
declined  the  contest ;  placidly  reminding  roe  that  former  agts 
possessed  a  faculty  of  this  kind,  which  no  young  theorist  had 
found  presumption  to  dispute :  and  ended  with  an  assurance 
that  in  the  isle  of  Pabba,  instances  of  this  kind  had  occurred, 
and  frequently  transpired  even  during  the  present  day,  which 
bad  neither  been  accounted  for  nor  denied.  1  must,  however, 
do  the  minister  of  St.  Kilda  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  to 
general  superstition  he  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  had  neglected 
no  means  in^his  power  which  might  conduce  to  the  happiness 
or  improvement  of  his  people.  With  regard  to  this  .particular 
instance,  his  belief  of  second  sight  was  not  so  much  founded' 
on  any  instance  attached  to  St.  Kilda,  as  on  some  marvellous 
tales  be  had  heard,  perhaps  from  men  to  whom  he  had  looked  • 
up  for  instruction,  respecting  the  island  of  Pabba,  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  bad  no  intercourse,  and  whose  prophet  he  knew, 
only  by  report. 

*<The  young  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  predicted  the 
arrival  of  the  steward,  was  often  in  my  company.;  and  gene^^ 
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j^ly  attended  by  the  rest  of  the  islandersy  whom  curiosity  or 

Idndiiess  induced  to  follow  me.    There  was  nothing  reinark- 

able  in  his  appearance,  excepting  that  his  countenance  was 

paler  than  the  vipages  of  his  associates,  and  his  answers,  as 

they  were  interpreted  to  me  by  the  minister,  were  always  in* 

telligent  and  rational.     I  requested  him  to  let  me  know  his 

sentiments  respecting  my  future  life.     He  replied,  that  they 

could  only  be  expressed  in  wishes  for  my  happiness,  which  he 

liad  no  doubt  would  ever  be  the  consequence  of  kindness  to 

poor  people  like  those  of  his  island.     Of  such  a  nature  were 

many  replies  I  received  from  the  natives  of  St.  Kilda,  which, 

if  not  adulterated  by  refinement  in  the  medium  through  which 

tbey  were  conveyed,  bespoke  a  people  far  more  intelligent  than 

I  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

"  My  inquiries  after  the  traces  of  antiquity  in  Borera  and 
St.  Kilda  were  not  productive  of  any  information  or  remark 
worth  notice.  The  house  of  the  druids,  mentioned  by  Martin 
and  Macaulay,  at  Borera,  Mr.  M.  assured  me  had  furnished' 
there  both  with  a  source  of  erroneous  conjecture.  He  de- 
scribed it  merely  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  used  to  say  mass 
in  at  no  very  remote  period.  An  edifice  of  the  same  nature, 
hot  of  very  different  construction,  stood  upon  the  heights  to 
the  south*  of  the  village,  to  which  he  offered  to  conduct  me,. 
and  we  set  out,  followed  by  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
»land,  whom  age  or  sickness  did  not  confine  within  their  huts. 
As  we  proceeded  up  the  hill  through  the  little  cultivated  patches 
of  oats,  bariey,  and  potatoes,  I  was  both  annoyed  and  surprised 
by  the  swarm  of  dogs,  which,  like  a  pack  of  bounds,  followed 
them  in  a  body.  They  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
hreed,  but  consisted  of  curs  of  all  descriptions  and  of  no  de- 
scription. The  only  determinate  races  were  the  Pomeranian, 
or  fox-dog,  and  the  old  Highland  terrier,  which  is  now  become 
scarce  in  the  country.  They  are  a  hardy  race,  and  differ  from 
the  English  terrier  in  being  smaller,  with  short  legs,  and  long 
backs,  and  upright  ears.  They  are  particularly  famous  for 
killing  otters,  or  any' kind  of  vermin;  and  at  St.  Kilda,  will 
creep  over  the  high  precipices,  jumping  from  one  protuberance 
of  the  rock  to  the  other,  bringing  to  their  masters,  the  young 
of  the  Solan  geese,  fulmars,  or  any  bird  they  happen  to  meet 
^h.  I  brought  one  of  them  away  with  me,  who  was  for 
^me  time  as  wild  as  a  young  fox,  when  turned  loose  upon  anj 
other  shore,  and  very  difficult  to  bring  into  subjection,  running 
iato  holes  to  hide  himself,  and  terrified  with  every  thing  he 
saw. 
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"  Tht  icBiiiM  of  St  SriMMiV  diftpel  tmaifll  of  «  cvculai 
pile  of  ctoBei»  rtry  little  tet^^dMUi  om  of  dieir  common  bull. 
Among'  these  they  poinled  o«l  a  hrotd  itoMb  on  whi^  tin 
sanit  Qml  to  raad  meat  le  their  aaceelois^  Bat  of  the  seM 
hmuei^  er  the  era  in  which  the  ehapel  wet  CAwded,  they  he^ 
no  tradition  extent  From  St.  Bmnan's  chapel,  I  eontinttec 
my  walk  fo  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  formed  one  side  of  (hi 
sort  of  cfatn*  I  noticed  on  nqr  atririL  Conlifittif^  oar  waU 
along  the  isfead,  we  at  hwt  descended  among  the  cliffs,  to  dx 
month  of  the  sound,  hy  whieb  we  had  effected  an  entananoe  tc 
the  bay.  The  beautifiil  puffins  were  sitting  iiiprodigiouanum« 
hers  among  the  clifi.  Solan  geese  and  falmars  were  hovering 
above,  and  a  variety  of  otfa^  aquatic  fowls  were  riding  apes 
the  surf  in  the  sound  below.  It  was  in  descending  one  of  these 
dift,  I  bad  the  first  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  agility  of  the 
St.  Kildians ;  for  when  I  had  shot  an  Ailsa  cock,  which  had 
fatten  over  the  firecipice,  one  of  them  with  an  astonbbii^  ia* 
trepidity  approached  the  brink  of  it»  and  letting  himself  down 
from  one  point  to  anotlier,  took  the  wounded  bird  from  one  o( 
the  frightful  points  on  which  it  had  fiilkn,  and  speedily  returned 
with  it  in  bis  band. 

*<  They  were  as  much  starred  with  the  report  of  the  gun, 
as  they  were  surprised  at  the  effect  of  it,  though  it  was  an 
object  by  no  means  new  to  them.  But  what  of  all  others 
seemed  most  unaccountablf,^  was  the  kiiiing  a  bird  as  it  was 
Aying.  At  the  sight  of  this,  th^  began  to  caper  and  dance, 
talking  with  great  earnestness  to  one  another,  and  making 
signs  as  if  tfaey  were  shooting  themselves,  looking  all  the  while 
as  wild  as  a  party  of  Indians.  1  more  than  ever  regretted  that 
I  had  not  brought  a  few  fireworks ;  the  sight  of  which  I  am 
convinced  would  have  been  considered  at  St.  Kilda  as  Uie 
effisct  of  magic:.  The  materials  for  launching  a  smaH  baIk>on, 
or  Montgolfier,  were  in  the  cutter,  but  the  weather  was  so  un- 
favourable, and  my  time  so  much  taken  up  with  seeing  the 
island,  that  I  gave  up  the  plan  1  had  long  concerted  of  sending 
one  from  it.  The  minister  communicated  my  former  intention 
to  them,  and  they  expressed  a  vast  desire  to  see  the  balloon ; 
saying  at  the  same  time,  what  a  fine  contrivance  it  would  he  to 
take  their  birds  from  the  rocks. 

"  We  now  seated  ourselves  upon  a  point  of  the  rock  above 
the  sound,  when  we  observed  the  vessel  lying  off,  about  half  a 
league  at  sea,  and  the  long  boat  coming  on  shore  with  some 
things  I  had  ordered  for  the  inhabitants,  and  for  my  night^s 
lodging.  It  brought  me  a  message,  begging  that  I  would  come 
on  board,  as  a  thick  fog  was  coming  on,  and  the  vessel,  exposed 
to  the  heayy  roll  of  a  dead  calms  would  be  drifted  by  the  tide 
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Upon  the  rocks,  unless  she  were  towed  more  out  to  sea,  and 
(hat  k  was  their  wish  to  get  away  as  fast  as  possible.  On 
erery  accoant,  I  was  anxious  not  to  leave  the  island  at  that 
time  ;  so  it  was  agreed  if  her  situation  became  really  dangerous, 
a  gun  should  be  fired,  and  1  would  repair  with  expedition  to 
the  point. 

*^  Nothing  could  equal  the  joy  of  the  poor  natives,  in  finding 
that  I  was  determined  to  remain  with  them.     They  crowded 
round  me,  all  trying  who  could  show  the  greatest  attentioni 
and  would  fain  have  carried  roe,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances, 
in  their  arms  to  the  Tillage,  if  the  minister  had  not  interfered. 
We  returned  to  the  town,  and  it  was  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  behold  plenty  of  cows  and  sheep  upon  the  hills  as  we 
passed  along,  not  one  of  which  the  natives  are  suffered  to  en- 
joy; although  their  island  afibrds  them  pasture,  and  they  are 
biudened  with  the  care  of  them.     The  cows  appeared  lai^er 
than  those  1  had  generally  observed  on  the  Long  Island ;  but 
the  sheep  were  remarkably  small,  of  a  black  colour,  wild  and 
active. 

"  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  town,  preparations  were  made 
for  ascending  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  see  a  party 
of  the  islanders  descend  the  precipicesi  for  the  fulmars  and 
other  birds.  Five  of  these  twisted  round  their  bodies  diago- 
tttUy,  from  the  left  shpulder  to  the  right  hip,  the  ropes  made 
Qte  of  i^x>n  these  occasions.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  made  of 
Udes,  or  the  hair  of  cow's  tails,  all  of  the  same  tbiekness. 
The  first  are  the  most  ancient,  and  still  continue  in  the  great- 

eit  esteem,  as  tMsing  much  stronger.      The  hmr  vupts  is  a  later 

iivention,  and  more  liable  to  injury  from  the  rooks.  The 
lope  which  is  made  of  hides  owes  its  origin  to  the  invention 
of  the  natives.  It  is  formed  of  various  lengths,  from  sixteen 
to  twenty,  and  thirty  fathoms.  That  which  I  brought  from 
the  island  measures  three  inches  in  circumference,  which  is 
the  size  of  a  common  man's  thumb.  These  ropes  are  made 
of  cow's  ^d  sheep's  hides  mixed  together.  The  hide  of  the 
sheep,  after  being  cut  in  narrow  slips,  is  plated  oyer  with  a 
broader  slip  of  cow's  hide  ;  thus,  the  cow's  hide  covers  that  of 
the  flheep.  Two  of  these  are  afterward  twisted  together ;  so 
that  the  rope  when  untwisted,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
ttd  each  of  these  contains  a  length  of  sheep  skrn,  covered  with 
coiv'g  hide.  For  the  best  they  had  on  the  island,  they  asked 
thirteen  pence  a  fathom,  which  is  the  price  they  sell  at  among 
^ch  other.  It  is  easy  to  discover  a  new  from  an  old  rope,  as 
the  new  ones  still  retain  a  little  of  the  hair,  lil<e  a  man's  beard 
l>cfore  shaving.  In  the  old  ropes  the  hair  is  quite  worn  off. 
OoQ  of  these  ropes  forms  the  portion  of  a  St.  Kilda  heifessi 
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whra  sbe  marries;  and  this  cimIcnd  still  prevail^  thoagli  ihej 
seemed  to  appreciate  them  at  so  low  a  prioe.  ^The  foot  is» 
that  although  money  b  now  ei»reBl  in  the  islaod»  they  kaow 
rery  Kttle  of  the  valne  of  it;  and  have  no  other  use  for  it  than 
to  buy  tobacco  and  hiiaries  of  the  taxman :  for  which  be 
takes  care  to  ask  them  a  sufficient  price.  Whereas  the  hide 
TQipe  is  always  current  coin,  can  be  round  no  where  but  among 
themselTes ;  Kfe  itself  depending  on  the  possession  of  it. 

<«  Equipped  with  these  ropes,  a  strong  party  of  the  natives, 
and  their  dogs,  we  began  to  ascend  the  hills.  In  our  way,  we 
passed  several  copious  springs,  that  gushed  out  of  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  pouring  a  great  quaetity  of  pure  water  down 
towards  the  town.  At  length  we  reached  the  brink  of  such  a 
tremendous  precipiee,  that  accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  re* 
gard  such  sights  with  indifference,  1  dared  not  venture  to  tbe 
edge  of  it  alone.  Two  of  the  people  held  my  arms,  and  I 
looked  over  into  what  mignt  be  termed  a  world  of  rolling 
mists,  and  contending  clouds.  As  these  occasionally  brobe 
and  dispersed,  the  ocean  was  disclosed  below,  but  at  so  great 
a  depth  that  eiren  the  roaring  of  its  sitrf,  dashing  with  fiiry 
against  tbe  rocks,  and  rushing  with  a  noise  like  thunder  int^ 
the  caverns  it  had  formed,  was  unheard  at  this  stupendoos 
b^ht.  The  brink  of  the  preeipioe  was  wet  and  slippery,  Am 
rocks  perpendicular  from  their  summit  to  their  baHo;  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  to  see  these  intrepkl  aeronauts^  as  diey 
mif^  truly  be  called,  approach,  and  sit  upon  lihe  eitcemoA 
verge>  the  youngest  of  ^em  creepimc.  down  a  little  wi^  frwa 
tbe  top,  allftT  eggs  and  Aitfia  eomka^  wbtob  i^j  loob  jm  greM 
numbers  by  means  of  a  stonder  pole  like  a  fishing -roi^  al  tbe 
end  of  which  was  aSxed  a  noose  of  cow  hairv  stiffened  at  one 
end  with  a  feather  ol  a  Solan  goose. 

'^My  attention  was  now  entirely  engrossed  by  the  adven- 
turers, who  were  preparing  for  their  daring  flight.  The  young 
man  whom  I  have  so  often  notice^  was  tbe  first  K>  kntnch 
from  the  nrecipice.  Several  ropes  of  Inde  and  hair^ere  first 
tied  togetner  to  increase  the  depth  of  his  descent.  One  ex- 
tremity of  these  ropes,  so  connected^  was  a  rope  of  hide,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  fastened  like  a  girdle  round  his  waist.  Tbe 
other  extremity  was  then  let  down  the  precipice  to  a  consider- 
able depth  by  himself,  as  he  stood  at  tne  edge  of  it.  When 
giving  the  middle  of  the  rope  to  a  single  man  who  stood  near 
bkn,  he  began  to  descend,  always  holding  by  one  part  of  the 
rope  as  he  let  himi»elf  down  by  the  other,  and  supported  from 
falling  only  by  ttie  man  above ;  who  had  no  part  of  the  rope 
fastened  to  him,  but  held  it  merely  in  his  hands,  imd  sometimes 
supported  him  by  one  band  atone,  looking  at  the  same  tim^ 
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orer  the  preei[nce>  wkhout  oiij  vtay  for  his  feeti  and  co&vers- 
m^  with  Che  jonng  maa  «a  he  desceaded.*     In  a  very  short 
time  he  retaroed  with  a  young  fulmar  in  his  hand.     The  bird 
WIS  placed  on  the  ground,  and  a  smidl  terrier  being  set  loose 
at  it»  provoked  the  bird  to  cast  out  repeatedly  quantities  of  pure 
cUf  which  it  spit  in  the  dog's  fhce,  every  time  he  approached. 
I  held  the  palm  of  my  hand  below  the  bird's  biH,  aad  it  was 
soon  filled  with  a  wann  dear  oil,  having  a  very  strong  smell. 
When  tlie  fulmar  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  oil,  he  threw  oS 
from  his  stomach  a  quantity  of  thick  orange  colourrd  matter, 
like  the  sediment  one  sees  at  the  botU>m  of  a  jar  of  oil.     And 
this  they  always  cast  up»  when  the  dog  continues  to  provoke 
them  after  their  oil  is  gone,  as  if  from  an  effort  to  throw  out 
more  oil.     The  young  man  then  again  descended,  and  was  let 
down  to  the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.     Here  he  seized  four  ful- 
mars, and  with  two  in  each  band,  continued  nevertheless  to 
hold  the  rope  as  he  ascended,  striking  his  foot  against  the  rock 
to  throw  hmnelf  out  from  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  returing 
with  a  bound,  flew  out  again,  capering  and  shouting,  and  play- 
insmore  tricks  than  I  had  courage  to  see,  for  I  expected  his 
lore  of  fame  in  displaying  these  gambols  io  a  stranger,  would 
either  be  the  means  of  pulling  the  man  over  who  held  him  up, 
or  dash  hb  own  brains  out  with  the  violence  with  which  he  re- 
turned from  these  springs,  if  the  rope  did  not  slip  through  his 
comrade's  hands,  and  send  him  headlong  to  eternity. 

*■  Four  fulmars  were  now  placed  before  the  dogs,  several 
of  whom  attacked  them,  and  wtere  absolutely  covered  with  the 
oil  they  threw  out.  The  little  terrier  I  brought  from  the  island 
was  one  of  them,  and  he  retained  the  smell  of  this  oil,  for  many 
days  after  we  left  St.  Kilda. 

"Several  others  now  descended,  and  hung  at  different 
depths  over  the  precipice,  bringing  with  them  whatever  birds 
thej  met  with,  fiilmars.  Solan  geese,  Ailsa  cocks,  strannies, 
QinrrilB,  &c.  The  Solan  geese  are  not  numerous  upon  St. 
Kilda.  The  little  island  of  Borera,  at  about  five  miles  distance, 
is  covered  with  them,  and  upon  a  rock  near  Borera,  their 
nombers  exceed  all  calculation.  The  best  titne  for  taking 
tbe  Solan  geese  is  in  dark  stormy  nights.  The  St.  Kiidians 
then  go  with  their  ropes,  and  take  prodigious  numbers.  The 
Solan  geese  have  always  a  sentinel  placed  to  keep  watch  ;  the 


*  *'  I  kM»w  nM  how  to  tjtwt  my  readcn  a  bottor  idea  of  Uiii  mode  of  descent,  than 
^'som^niax  the  hands  of  the  man  above  to  a  simple  pally,  oyer  which  the  rope  is 
^Wni,  so  that  both  the  power  and  the  weight  are  at  tbe  same  point  below ;  for  the 
Vfnom  ifho  dwcieads,  rises  or  fiiUs  at  pleasure,  bj  plaeina  his  feet  a^^ainst  the  rock, 
"^  cither  poUiaff  the  rope  which  bancs  parallel  to  that  which  iostaios  him,  or  letting 
itiUpthroo^hifhaiids.^ 
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t)faject  18  to  surprise  this  sentinel  i  if  he  gives  the  ahrm,  ail 
the  rest  immediately  catch  it,  and  the  project  for  that  night  is 
overthrown. 

**  The  mode  by  which  the  sentinel  is  surprised  is  this:  tiiey 
descenii  the  roi-k  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  then  (he 
pendant  thief  passes  along  horizontally  till  he  comes  close  to 
him,  when  tiis  neck  is  quickly  broken,  and  all  the  birds  remain 
perfectly  quiet.  He  then  goes  to  another,  and  placing  his  hand 
gently  beneath  his  breast,  softly  lifts  him  up,  till  he  places  his 
feet  in  his  hand.  Thus  situated,  he  conveys  him  to  the  resting 
place  of  another  bird,  and  places  him  roughly  beside  him.  A 
battle  between  the  two^instantly  ensues,  which  disturbs  all  the 
geese  on  the  rock,  who  come  in  swarms  to  the  place  to  sepa- 
rate the  combatants.  The  catcher  then  begins  to  twist  the 
necks  of  as  many  as  be  chooses,  thrusting  their  heads  into  his 
belt,  or  throwing  them  down  if  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  and 
by  this  means  eigbt  hundred  are  sometimes  taken  in  one  nightl 

*<  We  were  preparing  to  descend  again  to  the  village,  when 
the  fatal  gun  from  the  vessel,  roaring  round  ail  the  precipices, 
and  heard  for  some  time  like  distant  thunder,  summoned  me 
on  board.  The  men  were  much  alarmed,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
number  of  the  women  from  the  village  were  heard  squalling  up 
the  hill,  leaving  their  huts  from  the  fright  it  occasioned.  I  had 
some  difficulty  to  pacify  them  ;  and,  upon  my  arrival  below^ 
found  Mr.  Maclean  with  the  long  boat,  insisting  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  leaving  the  island.  I  hesitated  for  some  moments, 
well  knowing  it  would  be  the  last  time  I  should  see  St.  Kilda. 
At  length  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  mate,  informing  him  of  my  de^- 
termination  to  remain  there  during  the  night ;  but  if  be  found 
himself  unable  to  cruise  off  the  island,  I  begged  he  would  make 
for  the  Long  tcdand,  and  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
first  west  win^,  to  follow  in  the  boat  of  the  island.  Another 
gun  from  the  cutter  increased  the  consternation  of  the  natives, 
and  cut  short  all  hesitation  on  either  side.  I  attended  Mr.  M. 
to  the  shore,  and  saw  him  depart,  uncertain  when  our  next 
meeting  might  be. 

'<  As  I  returned  from  the  boat  towards  the  town,  I  observed 
that  not  one  of  the  natives  had  accompanied  us  down,  and  was 
considering  what  might  be  the  event  of  the  mistrust  they  evi^ 
dently  betrayed,  when  I  discovered  my  young  fnend  with  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  running  hastily  towards  me.  As 
soon  as  they^arrived,  and  my  determination  of  staying  was 
made  known,  they  kissed  my  hands,  running  sometimes  before, 
and  sometimes  after  me,  saying,  *  Come,  we  dance  and  sing  ; 
you  eat  and  drink  ! — come  !  make  haste  I  fine  lad  1  very  dear!' 

*^  We  now  all  adjourned  to  the  little  hut  of  the  minister. 
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The  whole  village  was  convened,  and  having  stowed  them  as 
weQ  as  we  could,  the  women  on  the  floor  round  the  wall,  and 
tbe  men  standing  behind,  and  those  who  could  not  get  in^ 
placed  aa  the  outside  ;  some  of  the  oldest  aod  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  the  minister  as  interpreter> 
thus  opened  the  history  of  their  grieiftnces.'' 


Here  the  journal  of  Mr.  Clarke  breaks  off,  and  nothing  more 
is  found  respecting  St.  Kilda,  but  scattered  notices  and  memo- 
nnda  interspersed  among  his  papers.  It  appears  that  the 
inhabitants  laid  before  him  a  full  statement  of  their  alleged 
f;rievances,  which  he  designed  to  insert  in  his  journal.  After 
some  intermbsion,  the  journal  is  thus  continued  : 

"  Having  left  St.  Kilda,  we  passed  close  under  the  island  of 
Borera,  northward  of  it,  near  which  is  a  lofty  naked  rock,  rising 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  and  so  covered  with  Solan 
l^eese,  that  its  top  appeared  at  many  miles  distance  like  hoar 
trost ;  seen  through  a  telescope,  it  seemed  like  the  top  of  a 
cake,  stuck  thick  with  caraway  cumfits.  They  exceeded  in 
oumber  even  the  swarms  of  Ailsa. 

''  The  birds  of  St.  Kilda  and  Borera,  which  is  another  rock, 
but  longer,  and  has  a  slight  verdure,  sloping  down  one  side, 
^e  Solan  geese,  fulmars,  Ailsa  cocks,  green  plovers,  two 
^rts  of  gulls,  large  and  small,  herring  blackbirds,  eagles,  wild 
ducks,  strannies,  murrits,  scriddies,  pettrik,  eider  ducks,  and 
^me  others,  unknown  to  me.  There  is  one  sort  the  sailors 
<^alled  *  pick-dirt,'  because  it  pursues  the  gull,  flying  below  it^ 
^nd  when  the  gull  drops  its  dung,  it  catches  it  for  food,  before 
^t  reaches  the  water. 

**  Two  hours  and  a  half  from  St.  Kilda,  west  wind,  tide 

Against  us,  we  made  land  from  the  mast-head.     The  Flannan 

XAeSy  seven  in  number,  lying  north-west  from  Gallanhead,  in 

Harris ;  they  are  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Long  Island, 

^  the  Seven  Hunters ;'  but  whence  this  variety  of  appellation 

^^riginated  I  could  not  learn.     The  best  course  for  vessels  to 

steer  from  St.  Kilda,  in  sailing  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  is  east  by 

^lortL    This  our  eiperieneed  pilot,  Mr.  Ritchy,  informed  me^ 

*^  We  soon  came  in  view  of  the  Long  Island,  leaving  the 

^oM  of  Harris  to  the  right,  and  passing  the  6allan-head,  and 

steering  across  the  mouth  of  Loch  Roag,  In  which  there  are  no 

less  tham  thirteen  islands,  besides  several  rocks  and  isles  of 

little  note :  Pabay,  Vacasa,  Wiavore,  Little  Bemera,  Flotay^ 

Uwea,  Bemera,  Vacasay,  Calvay,  and  Kirtay.    The  largest 
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is  Bernera ;  it  is  about  fire  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
a  mile  and  half  broad,  from  west  to  east.  It  is  eight  miles 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Loch,  in  which  are  included  other 
lo^hs  with  different  names,  as  Loch  Bernera  and  Loch  Car- 
Iowa,  and  it  extends  about  thirteen  miles  up  the  country,  to 
the  end  of  Loch  Kenhuhiwick,  and  about  ten  to  the  end  of 
Loch  Roag,  properly  so  calkd,  a  smaH  inlet,  from  which  it 
takes  its  general  name. 

**  Steering  our  course  due  northward,  we  at  length  doubled 
the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  the  northernmost  point  of  all  the  He- 
brides, lying  in  latitude  58|,  seven  miles  more  south  than  Cape 
Wrath,  and  only  five  leagues  below  the  parallel  of  Pentland 
Frith,  which  separates  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles  from  the 
shores  of  Caithness. 

'<  Sixty  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Lewis,  lie  the  Ferro 
Isles,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  They 
are  the  great  mart  or  warehouse,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of 
smugglers,  who  find  here  a  quantity  of  spirith  for  the  public 
market  of  any  vessel,  of  any  nation.  The  inhabitants  are 
many  in  number,  and  the  islands  themselves  would  form  an  in- 
teresting object  to  the  notice  of  future  travellers.  The  crew 
of  our  cutter  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  Cumbray  Isks 
to  profit  by  the  herring  fishery,  or  we  should  have  visited  them, 
together  with  Orkney  and  Shetland ;  but  having  experienced 
from  them  a  ready  attention  to  all  our  wishes  during  the  voy- 
age, I  could  not  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  their  general  domestic 
interest,  for  the  sake  of  individual  curiosity,  perhaps  beyond 
what  it  was  in  our  power  to  counterbalance. 

**  At  Stornaway,  I  met  with  some  gentlemen  who  had  lately 
visited  the  Ferro  Isles.  They  spoke  highlj  of  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  custom  in  those  islands  to 
reward  any  person  who  discovers  a  vessel  with  2$.  6d,  in  order 
that  pilots  may  immediately  be  sent  out  to  them,  whether  they 
come  to  trade  or  not.  They  found,  in  one  of  the  harbours, 
the  clergyman  of  the  island,  fishing  with  his  parishioners ; 
dressed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  a  jacket 
and  breeches  of  sheep  sk^n.  He  Jeft  them  to  go  on  shore, 
and  returned  with  a  pilot  for  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  a  pre- 
sent of  a  sheep.  The  sheep  of  those  islands  are  remarkably 
fine ;  and  they  have  several  noble  harbours."    ' 


Here  occurs  another  chasm  in  the  journal.     It  is  resumed 
at  Ullapool,  in  Caithness,  as  follows : — 

'*  Ullapool— founded  by  the  British  Fishing  Society,  withi 
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eijfht  miles  oi^the  head  of  Loch  Broon.  The  entrance  to  this 
lake  among  the  Summer  Islands,  is  extremely  beautiful.  The 
rocksy  bold,  steep,  and  craggy  ;  cascades  and  torrents,  pouring 
iowa  from  the  high  hills  on  all  sides.  These  hills  are  inha« 
bited  by  ptarmigan,  red-deer,  partridges,  and  a  variety  of  other 
game. 

*'  Ullapool  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  flat  promontory, 
running  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  hills  on  the  nide  of  tlie 
lake.  It  consists  of  a  ftw  new-built  houses,  some  of  which 
are  sashed.  Mr.  Melville  and  Mr.  Millar,  of  the  Society,  re* 
ceired  us  with  the  unual  hospitality  and  welcome  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  latter  of  these  showed  me  the  houne  for  curing 
red  herrings.  It  is  an  oblong  building,  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  it  is  also  thirty-three  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  In  this  building,  one  thousand 
barrels  of  herrings  are  rendered  fit  for  the  London  market  in 
three  weeks ;  and  for  continental  markets  in  five  or  six.  The 
process  is  simply  as  follows  : 

"  The  herrings  when  first  caught  are  suffered  to  be  two  or 
three  days  in  salt,  which  may  be  done  even  in  the  hold  of  the 
ahip,  or  any  convenient  place.  They  are  then  very  carefully 
washed,  and  purged  of  all  external  filth,  to  give  their  skins  a 
fine  golden  glossy  hue  after  they  are  dried.  They  are  sus- 
pended in  rows,  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  drying  house,  on  small  wooden  spits  of  about  a  yard 
b  length,  passing  through  their  gills  and  mouths.  The  ends 
of  these  spits  rest  on  transverse  beams  meeting  them  at  right 
angles.  Several  fires  are  then  kindled  below  them.  The 
lUimber  in  Mr  Millar's  was  seventy-two  The  fires  are  made 
by  logs  of  wood  :  no  other  fuel  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
they  are  nice  even  in  the  choice  of  their  wood.  Oak  gives  a 
fioer  flavour  than  birch,  and  birch  is  better  than  beech  The 
best  of  all  is  afforded  by  a  mixture  of  oak  and  birch.  A  nice 
epicure  in  herrings  will  distinguish,  by  the  flavour,  the  wood 
that  has  been  used  in  drying  them. 

<<  When  they  have  been  smoked  a  short  time,  the  oil  begins 
to  exude.  They  then  extinguish  the  fires,  and  suffer  the  oii  to 
drain  off.  When  this  ceases  to  fall,  the  fires  are  rekindled,  and 
the  oil  falls  as  before.  The  fires  are  a  second  time  extin- 
guished ;  a  third  process  of  the  same  nature  takes  place,  and 
unless  the  herrings  are  remarkably  large,  the  operation  for  the 
London  markets  is  then  at  an  end.  For  continental  sale  the 
fires  must  be  repeated  oftener ;  sometimes  five  or  six  times ;  as 
Ibe  change  of  climate,  and  the  time  required  in  keeping  them 
Wore  they  are  disposed  of;  render  it  necessary  to  have  them 
U^her  dried.     To  eat  these  herrings  in  perfection^  they  should 
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be,  taken  from  the  drying  house  even  at  an  earlier  period  tlian 
is  required  for  any  market  whateyer.  But  {he  consumption  of 
such  herrings  must  take  place  on  the  spot ;  they  will  not  keep 
any  time  in  their  finest  state. 

"  We  were  shown  the  plan  of  the  town,  as  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  Society,  to  regulate  the  mode  of  building  which 
all  must  follow  who  settle  here.  If  it  is  ever  completed,  UUa- 
pool  will  be  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Scotland,  north  of  Edin- 
burgh. Squares  are  appropriated  to  the  different  markets,  and 
the  embryo  streets  laid  out  broad  and  straight.  It  is  interesting 
to  behold  the  first  traces  of  an  infant  settlement ;  to  see  roO" 
dern-built  houses  contrasted  with  low  smoking  huts,  and  mar^ 
kets  and  manufactories  marked  out  in  swamps  and  morasses. 
Until  lately,  the  ground  behind  Ullapool  was  a  peat  bog.  •  About- 
half  a  dozen  trees  grow  near  the  houses.  If  goats  were  es<- 
tirpated,  timber  would  thrive  abundantly  among  the  mountains. 
Wherever  these  animals  have  deserted  the  hills,  it  makes  con^ 
siderable  efforts  to  rise. 

*^  The  harbour  of  Ullapool  is  strikingly  beautiful,  appearing 
entirely  land-locked  by  high  mountains.  An  excellent  road 
winds  among  these  hills  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  from 
thence  to  Inverness,  which  is  only  fifty-two  miles  distant.  The 
kilt  makes  its  appearance  upon  every  Highlander  among  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  I  remarked  that  it  was  more  scarce 
in  the  islands  than  on  the  main  land.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
islanders,  from  their  seafaring  life,  prefer  the  use  of  trowsers. 

*^  Mr.  Millar  took  us  on  board  a  well-sloop  belonging  to  him, 
used  in  conveying  live  cod  to  the  London  market.  These 
vessels  are  curiously  constructed.  The  middle  part  of  the 
hold  fs  perforated  by  several  hundred  holes,  which  admit  the 
sea  water  into  a  space  that  occupies  at  least  one-third  of  her 
bottom  :  so  that  she  floats,  as  it  were,  on  the  upper  deck.  A 
iunnel,  in  which  the  water  rises  very  near  to  the  deck  itself, 
communicates  air  to  this  well ;  which  serves  at  once' to  keep 
the  fish  alive,  and  to  prevent  the  great  body  of  water  from 
blowing  up  the  vessel ;  which  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  if 
the  air  was  excluded.  In  this  well  they  convey  one.  thousand 
four  hundred  cod  to  Billingsgate,  besides  lobsters,  and  occa- 
sionally turbot,  &c.  The  lobsters  have  their  claws  tied  to  pre- 
vent their  fighting  and  killing  each  other.  The  cod  live  very 
well  in  confinement,  but  salmon  being  a  livelier  and  more  spi- 
rited fish  cannot  endure  it.  What  seems  extraordinary,  the 
roughest  weather  suits  them  best.  If  a  calm  falls,  or  by  stress 
of  weather  they  are  absolutely  compelled  to  enter  harbour, 
which  they  always  avoid  if  possible,  the  fish  die,  for  the; 
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change  of  water  is  not  effected  so  rapidly  as  while  the  vessel 
rolls. 

<'  The  well-vessels  are  allowed  to  sail  faster,  and  to  bear 
greater  stress  of  weather  than  other  ships ;  for  they  have  the 
united  advantage  of  a  flat  and  a  round  bottom  acting  together 
at  the  same  time.  But  this  circumstance  I  have  only  on  the 
aothority  of  the  proprietors  of  those  vessels,  and  do  not  know 
whether  the  fact  will  be  admitted  by  experienced  mariners. 

**  In  the  peat-bogs,  all  over  Ross-shire,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  they  find  quantities  of  pine  and  fir-trees,  a  considera- 
ble depth  below  the  surface.  At  Ullapool  they  use  slips  of 
this  wood  for  candles  and  matches,  which  bum  with  a  clear, 
blight  light.  But  I  was  more  surprised  to  find  the  ropes  of 
the  fishermen's  boats  also  of  the  same  materials.  They  twist 
the  long  slips  of  it  into  ropes  and  cables.  Oaks  are  also  found, 
the  wood  of  which  is  hard  enough  to  turn  the  edges  of  their 
sharpest  weapons.  On  the  north  coast  of  Caithness,  half  a 
league  from  the  shore.  Captain  Melville  assured  me,  in  heaving 
Qpan  anchor,  they  once  brought  up  a  large  mass  of  peat-bog,, 
vrhich  lay  below  the  sand. 

**  We  lay  becalmed  among  the  summer  Islands,  which 
ealled  to  imagination  those  of  the  £gean  sea ;  but  instead  of 
the  subverted  shafts  of  the  fine  Ionic  pillars,  we  saiv  innu- 
merable seals,  rolling  on  all  the  shores.  Took  quantities  of 
dog-fish ;  the  people  here  will  not  eat  them  ;  they  are  eaten  in 
Ynost  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  kle  of  Man. 

**  August  7.— Found  ourselves  close  into  Lewis ;  the  whole 
^isiUe  extent  rocky  and  barren.     Tacked  and  made  for  the 
Shsmt  Isles ;  by  my  glass  they  appeared  a  series  of  basaltic 
inllars.    As  we  approached  in  the  boat,  the  grandeur  of  the 
columns  struck  us  with  surprise.     The  whole  of  these  islands 
are  the  ends  of  basaltic  pillars  rising  out  of  the  sea.     They  are 
not  equal  to  Staffa,  but  full  as  curious  as  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way.    The  columns  are  higher  than  the  latter,  and  larger  than 
any  in  either  of  them.     1  measured  the  diameter  of  one  that 
was  six  feet,  and  the  fissures  of  separation  were  four  or  five 
feet. 

"At  the  top  of  Carivelan,  the  largest  of  these  isles,  I  found 
the  ends  of  the  columns  peeping  through  a  very  thick  verdure. 
Saw  no  inhabitant,  but  one  solitary  girl,  with  bare  feet,  who 
followed  me  about  with  such  a  volubility  of  GUielic,  that  I  am 
certain  she  was  earnest  to  communicate  something,  but  I  could 
ttot  comprehend  what.  There  is  a  single  house  on  Uanakili^ 
^hich  I  believe  is  the  only  spot  inhabited  on  the  islands. 

*^ There  is  a  range  of  rock%  called  Oalta-bec,  and  Galta-^ 
^oie,  extending  west  from  Carivelan,  which  are  entirely 

S  » 
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posed  of  naked  shafts  of  basaltic  colomns,  shooliag   boldljr 
oat  of  the  sea  ;*  on  which  nothing  is  seen  bat  svraitns  of  birda^ 
Solan  geese,  Ailsa  cocks,  and  other  sea-fowl.     In  one  of  these, 
Galta-bec,  the  rocks  rise  one  hundred  feet  perpendicnlariy  oof 
of  theses.     The  height,  therefore,  of  the  cohimns  in  the 
larger  neighbouring  isles  may  be  conjectured.     Their  size  it 
enormous.     Between  Galt»-hec  and  Galta-more  is  a  smaOer 
rock,  periiaps  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  in  which  tbc 
colamns  lie  perfectly  horizontal  one  upon  the  other.     Several 
bending  pillars,  as  at  StaiE^  are  seen  here.     And  in  other 
instances  they  are  piled  together,  all  leaning  to  one  point,  io  a 
conic  form,  like  a  stack  of  hop  poles,  in  Kent. 

"  How  little  have  these  islands  been  explored.  Perhaps  stiD 
beyond  the  Shant  towards  Iceland,  or  among  the  Feroe  Isles, 
eimilar  phenomena  maji  be  discovered.  Prom  the  top  of 
Carivelan,  I  saw  similar  rocks,  appearing  above  the  sea  at  in* 
tervals,  and  reaching  towards  Sky.  When  we  retamed,  we 
found  the  crew  busily  employed  in  taking  cod  and  noddies. 
They  showed  me  a  curious  experiment  with  the  heart  of  a  cod. 
When  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours  tiH 
almost  dry,  it  still  retained  symptoms  of  life,  for  whenever  it 
was  touched,  it  became  violently  agitated  for  a  minute  or  tw(H 

<<  After  leaving  these  islands,  we  coasted  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Lewis,  till  we  came  to  Harris.  The  day  being  very 
clear,  we  saw  the  lofty  and  pointed  top  of  Harris  ;  the  country 
exceedingly  mountainous.  It  was  curious  as  we  sailed  to  ol^— 
serve  the  different  character  of  the  mountains  in  Harris ;  anfl 
those  opposite  in  Sky,  and  the  main  land.  The  mountains  of  Sk^ 
are  almost  all  cones  with  broken  tops,  exactly  like  sugar  loave^ 
with  their  tops  broken  off.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beaut]^ 
and  extensire  scenery  in  the  channel  between  the  Long  IslanS 
and  Sky.  Whichever  way  we  looked,  the  sea  like  an  immense^ 
lake  appeared  bounded  by  distant  and  lofty  territory.  To  the^ 
north  we  commanded  the  Shant  Isles,  the  coast  of  Harris^ 
Lewis,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  even  to  Capes 
Wrath,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  ^  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherlandi^ 
which  was  plainly  visible  at  twenty  leagues  distance.  To  thc^ 
south-west,  we  saw  Benbecula  and  South  Uist ;  and  to  tkef 
south,  the  undulating  mountains  in  the  north  of  Sky  ;  to  the: 
west,  the  sound  of  Harris,  North  Uist,  with  the  entrance  tcs 
Loch  Niimaddy ;  to  the  east,  the  main  land,  with  all  the  loftv^ 
mountains  of  Ross-shire. 


«  «  Thif  monntam^  of  the  moit  perfect  conic  form,  is  on  the  west  coast  4>f  Sntker' 
land,  aboQt  twentr  i&itet  from  Pllapoql.  On  id  samimt  is  an  InTerted  cofte,  or  crated' 
fiHedby.a  pool  ol  water."  .  -i       , 
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"  We  passed  the  sound  of  Harris,  in  the  west  entrance  of 
vbich  are  the  islands  of  Pabba,  Boreray,  and  Bemera.  Several 
smaller  isles  almost  shut  up  the  eastern  side,  which,  with  a 
oamber  of  sbnken  rocks,  renders  it  a  very  intricate  passage 
for  small  vessels;  and  for  large  ones  it  is  impracticable. 
The  herring  fleet  sometimes  passes  through  it ;  but  it  is  a  pas- 
sage pregnant  with  danger  and  difficulty.  Off  the  west  coast 
of  North  Uist  lies  the  Hiskere^  Island,  or  isles,  where  Lady 
Granger  was  a  year  prisoner,  before  she  was  removed  to  St. 
Kilda.  Towards  evening,  thick  weather  again  came  on.  We 
saw  the  sun  for  the  first  time  this  day,  since  leaving  Barra ; 
made  for  Lock  BracadSe,  in  the  western  coast  of  Sky ;  beat 
about  all  niglit  with  contrary  wind  and  tide. 

"August  8th. — We  found  ourselves  off  Macleod's  Maidens, 
three  pointed  rocks,  that  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea, 
and  stand  in  a  line  beneath  the  cliSs. — Etitered  the  beautiful 
harbour  of  Loch  Bracadile.     Mr.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Milford 
Baven  of  these  parts  ;  and  he  could  not  have  used  a  happier 
eomparison,  for  both  in  the  security  it  offers  to  vessels,  and  the 
scenery  near  its  shores,  it  is  very  like  it.     As  we  came  in,  the 
appearances  of  basaltic  columns  were  very  numerous  on  the 
^'^tttb  side  of  the  entrance.     A  fine  cascade  rushed  down  the 
bills  immediately  opposite  the  place  where  we  cast  anchor, 
doubtless  augm«;nted,  if  not  altogether  caused,   by  the  heavy 
rains  that  had  fallen.     Sky  should  be  called  the  Pluviose  Isle  ; 
For  from  all  the  accounts  I  collect  from  other  authors,  as  well  as 
any  own  experience,  it  is  constantly  subject  to  wet  weather. 
Having  observed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gulls  settled  near  a 
creek,  as  we  came  in,  we  took  the  boat  to  examine  what  the 
^»use  of  it  was.     Our  sailors  were  in  hopes  a  shoal  of  herrings 
liad  been  cast  on  the  shore.     As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  found 
the  country  people  in  crowds,  filling  their  baskets  with  smaH 
fish,  which  lay  in  myriads  on  the  shore.     They  called  them 
caddies  as  a  general  appellatk)n,  but  I  found  them  to  consist  of 
the  young,  of  the  lithe  and  various  other  fish  found  in  these 
seas.     Mr.  Donald  Grant,  the  taxman  of  the  land,  then  ex«- 
plained  to  me  the  reason  of  their  appearance.     His  poor  la* 
boarers  and  tenants,  according  to  a  usual  custom,  had  built  a 
eircalar  rampart  on  the  beach  with  loose  stones.     The  tide 
overflowing  it  filled  the  interior  space  with  these  fish,  and  af- 
terward retiring  through  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  left  tha 
Ish  an  easy  prey,  exposed  upon  the  sand. 


.  *  "  Skcr,  or  Skere,  in  Gaelic,  Offo&a  a  rack.  Biickere  if  the  nave  of  sereciS 
Hk^  in  the  Hebrides.*' 


I 
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.  <<  We  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  took  a  fresh  set  of  rowers, 
to  land  in  search  of  eggs  and  milk,  oar  .stock  of  fresh  provision 
being  neai^iy  exhausted.  We  landed  upon  a  part  of  tne  beach 
where  two  boats  seemed  to  indicate  a  neighbourhood  of  in- 
habitants ;  but  we  had  to  walk  two  miles  before  we  discovered 
any  thing  like  a  hut.  At  last,  after  walkbg  through  a  good 
deal  of  cultivated  4and,  we  saw  an  assembly  of  several  huts ; 
and  entering  one  of  them,  Mr.  Maclean  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  Tallii^car,  to  inform  Mr.  Macleod,  his  uncle,  that  on  the 
following  day  we  purposed  making  him  a  visit.  Our  search 
for  eggs  and  milk  was  not  so  successful.  They  offered  us 
extremely  sour  butter-milk  to  drink,  but  told  us  it  was  not  the 
season  for  eggs,  and  that  milk  was  not  an  prtictle  of  sale  with 
them.  I  thought  I  perceived  symptoms  of  that  mistrust  which 
we  had  sometimes  met  with  in  tl\e  northern  Hebrides ,  but  which 
the  islanders  do  not  usually  show  to  strangers.  The  reason  of 
this  was  soon  accidentally  discovered.  I  let  out,  that  we  be- 
longed to  a  revenue  outter;  upon  which  they  exclaimed,  <A 
revenue  cutter !  Ay,  we  thought  so — they  are  seldom  welcome 
any  where  !'  Our  mate  afterward  informed  me,  that  it  was 
most  probable,  they  had  wine  concealed,,  from  the  wrecks 
which  lately  occurred  among  the  islands.  He  9atd  they  dis^ 
covered  in  a  place  as  little  liable  to  suspicion,  as  much  contra- 
band tea  as  came  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  part  of  whi€*h  they  had  concealed  in  cellars  and  great 
quantities  in  artificial  excavations  under  ground. 

^<  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  evening  at  last  cleared  up^. 
and  a  S(*ene  of  uncommon  grandeur  opened  towards  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Loch.  A  series  of  mountains  called  the  Cullen 
HUs,  broke  forth  from  among  roHing  clouds,  whose  pointed 
and  craggy  summits  were  characterized  by  the  most  violent 
convulsions  of  nature.  They  seemed  altogether  to  have  once 
formed  an  enormous  cone,  the  base  of  which  only  now  re» 
mained,  on  which  were  various  other  cones,  some  perfect  in 
their  forms,  others  torn  and  distorted,  but  all  with  sloping 
lamellated  sides. 

« Early  on  the  following  morning,  we  set  out  with  Mr. 
Maclean  on  our  expedition  to  Talliscar.  The  walk  was  about 
six  English  miles.  We  passed  Artrech,  the  village  we  bad 
visited  beiore,  and  continued  to  proceed  through  a  heathy  glen,, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  Basaltic  pillars  appeared 
more  or  less  visible  on  each  side  the  glen,  increasing  in  gran- 
deur and  variety  as  we  advanced,  till  at  last  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  Talliscar,  all  at  once,  opened  before  us.  In  the  middle 
of  this  valley,  surrounded  by  trees,  we  discovered  the  hospita— 
ble  mansion  to  which  it  was  our  fortune  to  go.    We  descended-- 
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bto  it  by  the  side  of  a  noble  cataract,  which,  with  several 
analler  cascades,  contributed  its  waters  to  the  bed  of  a  river 
that  flowed  through  the  valley. 

*'  The  vale  of  Talliscar  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  interest- 
mg  objects.     It  resembles  that  of  Festinivy  in  Wales ;  but  the 
rale  itself  is  smaller,  and  the  mountains  which  enclose  it  are 
characterized  by  bolder  features,   and  more  lofty  summits. 
Close  behind  the  house  an  enormous  mountain,  of  the  most  re« 
markable  appearance,  rises  abruptly  to  a  prodigious  height,  the 
whole  of  which  is  entirely  composed  of  basaltic  pillars,  whose 
broken  extremities  are  alone  visible,  through  the  vegetation 
which  covers  it.     Near  the  foot  of  this  is  seen  a  group  of  small 
hots,  tenanted  by  goatherds  and  peasants,  who  tend  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  which  are  seen  grazing  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  valley  below.     The  western 
side  of  this  valley  opens  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  shore  may  be 
foond  an  infinite  variety  of  minerals ;  limestone,  granite,  slate, 
fcc.  petrified  wood,  andLeven  pit-coal,  in  its  natural  state.     Of 
the  coal  it  must  be  observed,  that  various  indications  of  it  may 
be  seen  over  the  whole  island,  which  has  induced  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  prosecute  their  researches  after  so  valuable  a 
commodity  to  a  considerable  extent.     These  excavations  have 

ken  miide  at  ditfi»»ont  pftriods*  antni^tifnPB  Bven  to  the  depth  of 

seventy-two  fathoms,  but  always  with  the  same  consequence, 
and  without  success.  They  found  coal,  but  never  in  sufficient 
qoaatity,  and  always  near  the  surface* 

^*Upon  our  arrival  at  Talliscar,  we  found  the  Colonel  and 
Us  lady  waiting  to  receive  us  in  an  old  hall,  whose  walls  still 
supported  the  insignia  of  their  ancient  chieftains.  The  enor- 
mous claymore,  which  their  ancestors  had  wielded  in  the  con- 
tests of  their  clans,  was  suspended  from  the  walli  Their 
ienrants  wore  the  kelt  and  tartan ;  the  hearth  was  smoking 
with  peat,  and  the  table  laden  with  the  produce  of  their  lands. 
Among  the  domestic  tenants,  I  could  not  avoid  noticing  a  wood 
pigeon,  which  had  perched,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  tame 
Urd,  on  a  pair  of  deer's  boms  in  the  passage,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly unconcerned  at  our  approach^ 

*^  Leaving  Talliscar,  with  marks  of  even  parental  kindness 
from  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Macleod,  we  proceeded  back  on  foot, 
1^7  the  village  of  Artrecb,  once  more  to  our  cutter ;  and  getting 
under  weigh  we  took  our  course  due  south,  and  coming  once 
more  in  view  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Talliscar,  hoisted 
our  pendant  aiiB  ensign  staf^  and  gave  it  a  salute' with  our  guns, 
which  we  could  hear  acknowledged  and  returned,  by  the  sound 
of  some  small  artillery  soon  after  among  the  trees  in  that 
l^eaatiful  valley.    We  passed,  with  a  fair  wind,  once  mor(e 
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between  the  islands  of  Canni  and  Bum ;  and  I  waa  happy  ia 
find  the  original  d«*8eription  I  had  given  of  that  bland,  if  auy 
thing  still  more  strongly  confirroed,  by  a  second  view  of  it. 
The  evening  being  clear,  we  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  in- 
terior summits  and  their  forms,  which  have  all  the  same  cha- 
racter. It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said 
with  regard  to  this  idand ;  but  I  cannot  take  leave  of  it,  with- 
out recommending,  in  the  strongest  terms,  its  various  curiosi- 
ties to  the  attentiun  of  future  travellers.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
little  noticed ;  but  if  its  natural  productions  and  curious  fos^ib 
were  insufficient  to  attract  more  general  notire,  1  will  promise 
that  the  scenery,  in  approaching  its  bold  and  lofty  shores,  the 
astonishing  grandeur  of  tbe  natiiral  arch  I  have  mentioned, 
will  amply  repay  the  artist,  or  any  traveller  who  shall  deem  it 
worth  his  while  to  profit  by  the  recommendation  I  have  made. 
**  Having  seen  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Sky,  those  of  Canna 
will  be  found  exactly  of  the  same  description.  The  appear^ 
ance  of  Uie  land  in  each,  rising  in  regular  gradations,  from  the 
tops  of  one  range  of  rolumns  to  the  next  above  them,  is  the 
same  in  both  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  tb^y  are  coeval 
with  each  other,  although  since  their  original  formation,  divided 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  I  did  not  visit  the  small 
ides  of  Egg  and  Mukp,  hut  their  ^w^tiTumo^^,  ar  we  saikd 
from  Ardnamurehau,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Rum.  We 
reached  CoL  at  midnight,  touching  at  the  north  end  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  Mr.  Maclean,  who  bad  so  kindly  ac- 
companied us  during  great  part  of  the  voyage,  and  in  the 
morning  found  ourselves  again  passing  down  the  sound  of 
Mull,  from  whence  we  steered,  by  the  island  of  Lismore,  to 
Oban.  The  ruin^  of  Dunoly  Castle  form  a  very  interesting 
object  as  you  enter  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Oban ;  which  ta 
formed  by  the  inle  of  Kerrera,  lying  across  tbe  mouth  of  e 
small  bay ;  and  it  appears  land-locked  to  the  north  by  tb^ 
island  of  Lismore,  lying  aboul  three  leagues  from  the  town.'' 

(Here  follow  some  geological  remarks,  respecting  the  couca 
try  about  Oban,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  author's  iiiJ 
junction  are  omitted. ) 

**  About  two  miles  from  Oban,  beyond  Dunoty,  at  the  mout:: 
of  Loch  Etive,  is  DunstaflGige.  Both  these  edifices  are^rectf 
ed  on  lofty  eminences  above  the  sea.  Of  Dunstafiage  it  is  m^ 
necessary  to  say  much,  as  Mr.  Pennant  has  |lven  a  copious 
description  of  it :  Ihe  most  important  part  of  which  my  reader 
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win  find  in  a  note  below.*  The  irb^y  figure  there  mentioned 
18  still  preserred,  and  was  shown  to  us  by  the  owner.  It  is 
most  faithfully  represented  in  his  work. 

**  The  remarkable  echo  near  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  cas- 
tle, 1  did  not  think  equal  to  the  accoonts  I  had  heard  ot  it.  A 
ludicrous  trick  was  practised  by  means  of  it,  a  few  years  ago, 
upon  a  fraudulent  miller,  who  was  admonished  by  the  echo  to 
alter  his  measures,  upon  pain  of  going  to  hell,  as  he  was  read- 
ing the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  tombstones.  This  unex- 
pected menace  from  an  invisible  monitor  so  alarmed  the  poor 
man,  that  in  a  fit  of  consternation,  he  fell  trembling  upon  his 
knees,  and  was  found  by  some  of  his  customers  making  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  past  transgressions. 

'*  The  cemetery  of  Dunstaifage  is  still  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Oban,  and  the  neighbourii^  country,  as  a  place  of  burial. 

*< A  curious  species  of  theft  has  been  practised  of  late  years 
by  the  poor  of  those  parts,  which  is  likely  to  create  no  small 
degree  of  confusion  among  the  antiquaries  of  future  periods. 
They  frequently  purloin  the  sculptured  stones  from  the  tombs 
of  Icolmkill,  to  place  over  the  grave  of  any  person  who  hap- 
pens to  die,  so  that  a  goatherd  or  a  fisherman,  proudly  deco- 
rates the  place  pt  his  interment  with  the  hieroglyphics,  the 
heraldry,  and  the  effigies  of  Caledonian  kings.  Some  of  the 
modem  inscriptions  of  Dunstaflage  have  nevertheless  a  more 
genuine  characteristic  of  recent  masonry.  As  a  proof  I  shall 
insert  the  following  curious  memorial  which  I  copied  during 
my  visit  to  that  place. 


*  The  followiog  appears  to  be  the  passage  intended  for  insertion  by  Dr.  Clarke  : 

"This  castle  is  fabled  to  ha?e  been  foonded  by  Ewin,  a  Pietish  monarelK  eontem- 

ponrj  with  Joiius  Casar,  naming  it  after  himself  Eronium.    In  faet,  the  founder  is 

'Uikxkown  ;  bat  it  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  flrrt  seat  of  the  Pietish  and 

^eofttisb  prinoea.    In  this  place  was  long  presenred  the  fSunoos  stone,  the  palladium  of 

^c«th  Britain ;  brought,  says  a  legend,  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  nrst  used  as  a  seat 

^'justice  by  Gethalns,  coeral  with  Moses.    It  continued  here  as  the  coronation  chait, 

^ilT  tiie  reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  remoTad  it  to  Soone,  in  order  to  secure  his 

'^a^,  for  according  to  the  inscription, 

y  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  qoocunqne  locatum 

Invenient  iapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

^^  Mr.  Campbel  showed  to  me  a  rery  pretty  little  irory  image,  found  in  a  ruinous 
tt  of  the  castle,  that  was  certainly  cut  in  memory  of  this  chair,  and  appears  to  hare 
«Ban  inai^;uration  seulptnre.  A  crowned  monarch  is  represented  sittug  in  it  with 
^90ok  in  one  hand,  as  if  going  to  take  the  coronation  oath. 
*'  The  castle  is  square ;  the  inside  only  eighty-seyen  feet :  partly  ruinous,  partly 
ihitable.    At  three  of  the  corners  are  round  towers :  one  of  them  projects  very  little. 


table.    At  three  of  the  corners  are  round  towers :  one  ot  tnem  projects  very  little, 
entrance  is  towards  the 'sea  at  present  by  a  staircase,  in  old  times  probably  by  a 
wbridge,  which  fell  from  a  little  gateway.    The  masonry  appears  vciy  ancient ; 
tops  Dattlemented.    This  pile  is  seated  on  a  rock,  whose  sides  hare  been  pared  to 
^nder  it  precipitous,  and  to  make  it  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  castle. — Pennant's 
^oy.  totheHeb.  rol.  iL  p.  854. 
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SCAMDL  It  CRACKSIG)  layt.  the.  corps' 
of.  Bcatrir.  CampbelL  Spooi.  to. 
Arch.  CsmpbelL  TaokwMii.  of 
CkeliaBfleu.L.  k,  dftoghtcr.  to 
Dob  :  Cunp :  of.  Ileomidol.  mho  DY 
£0.  at.  CUohaa.  tlie.  S4 :  Oetbr 
1741  afied.  SI.  thb  Moimment 
WM.  laid.  ov«r.  h«r.  gnvc*    By 
Hm.  abore.  Archd:  CAMr:  lierHQa. 
band. 
SnatciMd.  firom.  me.  it.  my.  nndcat.  dofe. 

by.  death 
Whose,  pious,  virtiie.  must*  oatlire.  her. 

breath 
Her.  moomfal.  mate.  &  o&priag. 

most,  deplore. 
So.  (piiek.  a.  portiag.iho.  to.  joye.  e'er  more 
We.  mouitt.  beeanse*  she's,  happj.  I  resigii 
Her.  Dost.  k.  hope.  we.  diall.  together,  shiae. 

(Here  is  a  represenkUion  of  the  monument.) 
^'  Opposite  the  entrance  were  these  mottos, 

'xSfiSSr'     }  rooadthehour-glasie.. 

*  Memento  mori     I     round  the  skiiUs. 
'  Arise  ye  dead,  ana  come  to  jndfiment.' 

(<  A  most  ludicrous  figure,  like  a  Bacchus  on  a  sign-post^ 
blowing  two  trumpets.  On  the  outside,  each  side  the  door,  a 
skull  and  single  thigh  bone. 

*^  Seals  we  observed  in  great  numbers  near  the  bay  of  Oban. 
\  did  not  know,  until  I  came  to  Scotland,  that  it  was  possible 
to  tame  a  seal,  and  render  it  domestic.  Mr.  Ritchy  brought 
up  a  young  one  by  feeding  it  with  milk,  which  followed  him, 
and  would  keep  ap  with  a  four-oared  boat,  in  the  water.  It 
was  accidentally  mistaken  for  a  wild  one,  and  shot.  Otters 
are  frequently  tamed  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  taught  to 
fish  for  their  masters.  Mr.  Maclean,  of  CoI»  had  one  of  these 
animals.  They  will  resort  to  the  sea,  catch  young  salmoO) 
and  bring  them  home  entire. 

<<  Some  years  ago,  a  cave  fiill  of  human  bones  was  accp* 
dentally  discovered  in  one  of  the  cliiSs  of  Oban,  round  the 
point,  a  short  distance  from  the  custom-house.     I  went  to  see 
it,  and  found  several  skulls,  and  other  bones  lying  in  it.     The 
mouth  had  been  stopped  up  with  stones  and  rubbish.     The 
tradition  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  this  cave  is,  that  a  plague 
once  raged  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  infected  persons 
were  sent  to  that  cave,  and  regularly  supplied  with  provisions, 
laid  every  day  upon  the  beach,  about  forty  yards  below  it. 
That  in  process  of  time,  all  died  who  were  sent  there,  and 
tifter  their  bodies  had  lain  some  time,  the  neighbouring  inhabit* 
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lots  came  and  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Mr.  Steven- 
i»n  informed  me,  that  he  remembered  its  being  discovered ; 
and  that  a  most  intolerable  stench  prevailed  there  for  some 
time  after  it  was  opened. 

"  Having  long  felt  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Beregonium,  once  the  capital  of  all  Scotland,  and  being  offered 
horses  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stevenson,  jun.  we  set  out,  in  company 
vitb  that  gentleman,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August. 
English  readers,  when  they  hear  of  excursions  in  the  dog-days, 
will  suppose  the  heat  of  the  weather  no  incitement  to  enter- 
prise. But  they  are  little  aware  how  great  an  alteration  of 
climate  is  ff'lt,  in  a  latitude  so  little  more  remote  than  that  of 
London.  We  were,  indeed,  informed,  that  the  season  had 
been  more  unfavourable  during  the  summer  of  1797,  than  had 
ever  been  remembered  in  Scotland.  But  the  months  of  July 
and  August  are,  more  or  less,  always  attended  with  rain.  ^  So 
unfortunate  weie  we  iit  this  respect,  that  a  sunbeam  was  a  lux- 
Qry  hardly  once  experienced  during  the  whole  mouth  of  July. 
I  may  safely  affirm,  from  the  i2th  of  July  to  the  17th  of  Au- 
^U  we  never  saw  a  sky  perfectly  unclouded.  One  day  of  * 
sQDshine  we  experienced,  and  about  three  others  of  tolerable 
&ir  weather.  Fortunately  for  me,  these  generally  occurred 
durini(  my  visits  to  the  mountains. 

"  Our  jou!  ney  to  Beregonium  was  attended  by  every  obsta- 
cle that  wind,  haif,  and  rain  could  interpose.  I  mention  these 
circumstances,  because,  though  trivial  in  their  nature,  they  oc- 
cur with  so  little  intermission  in  the  country  I  am  describing, 
that  travellers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  them,  lest  they 
uodei-take  an  expedition  of  the  same  nature,  improvident  as  to 
its  consequence!!.  As  the  state  of  the  weather  ought  never  to 
be  a  reason  for  inactivity  or  neglect,  every  one  should  be  suffi- 
ciently fortified  against  ihe  changes  of  it,  to  support  the  most 
unfavourable  attacks. 

f<  In  our  way,  we  vi9!ted  once  more  the  venerable  rums  of 
Dunstaffage.  About  a  mile  from  Oban,  in  the  road  to  this  cas« 
tie,  we  passed  a  piece  of  water,  exactly  resembling  the  lake 
CAgnano,  in  Italy.  This  lake,  commonly  called  Pennyfuir 
Loch,  from  a  farm  near  it,  is  distinguished  among  the  natives 
by  the  appellation  of  Loch  Duigh,  or  the  black  lake. 

"Leaving  Dunstaffage,  ive  crossed  the  narrow  mouth  oi 
Loch  Etive ;  by  what  is  called  the  Connel  ferry.     The  tide 
rashes  through  this  channel  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  some- 
times forms  a  cascade  of  six  feet.     The  ferry,  in  consequence, 
if  frequently  dangerous,  and  always  requires  the  cautious  ma- 
nagement of  an  experienced  boatman.     The  old  pilot  who 
conducted  us  over,  with  our  horses,  had  attended  the  ferry  up«» 
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wards  of  sixty  years,  and  the  mana^ment  of  it  has  been  in 
the  same  family,  handed  from  father  to  son,  for  three  hundred 
years.  The  mode  by  which  ive  crassed  it  reminded  me  of  the 
1  ivers  in  Piedmont,  the  passage  over  which  is  exactly  the  same. 
The  boat  is  launched  from  one  side  of  the  river,  and  intrusted 
to  the  torrent,  which  carries  it  with  great  rapidity  down  the 
stream,  the  men  all  the  while  tugging  at  the  oars,  till  at  last  it 
reaches  the  opposite  side,  a  considerable  way  lower  down. 
By  constant  practice,  the  ferrymen  are  dexterous  enough  to 
reach  generally  the  same  point,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay 
for  landing ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  was  it  so  when 
we  crossed  over.  Sometimes  the  eddies  are  violent  enough  to 
turn  the  boat  round,  by  which  they  lose  the  command  of  her, 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  you  are  then  hurried  somewhat  lower 
down  the  stream.  Notwithstanding  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
stream  itself,  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  crazy  boat  they  use, 
frequently  thronged  with  passengers  and  terrified  horses,  who 
betray  great  uneasiness  in  passing,  I  heard  of  no  instance  in 
which  an  accident  bad  been  fatal  to  any  one. 

*^  About  two  miles*  beyond  the  lerry  is  all  that  remains  of 
Beregonium.  When  I  state  what  this  all  amounts  to,  few  will 
deem  it  worth  their  while  to  explore  it,  unless  that  local  enthu- 
siasm which  Dr.  Johnson  deprecates  the  absence  of,  upon  ^any 
ground  that  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue,' 
should  lead  them  to  a  barren  rock,  without  a\estige  of  human 
habitation.  Of  such  a  character  are,  at  this  moment,  those 
celebrated  plains,  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  and 
Scamander,  supported  the  palaces  and  walls  of  Troy.  Yet 
where  is  the  man  who  would  not  rejoice  to  land  upon  the  Si- 
gaean  promontory,  to  witness  scenes  so  consecrated  in  the 
page  of  history  ? 

*<The  situation  usually  appropriated  to  Beregonium  is  a  rock 
of  slate,  which  rises,  as  it  were,  insulated  in  the  middle  of 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  cliffs ;  and  on  this  rock,  1  though 
but  it  might  be  conjecture,  1  could  trace  the  circular  basis  o 
a  fortress  like  those  commonly  attributed  to  the  Danes.  As  ■ 
was  employed  in  determining  the  traces  of  this  edifice,  a  pea- 
sant from  the  plain  below  brought  me  a  piece  of  pumice  stone 
Upon  inquiry,  i  found  that  several  fragments  of  the  same  na- 
ture were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  but  that  they  we 
all  derived  from  one  spot  at  the  other  end  of  the  rock.  Bein{ 
conducted  to  the  place,  1  found  a  mass  of  vitrified  matter,  upoi 


*  "  One  eompated  Scotch  mile ;  accordiog  to  our  computation,  two  mUe«  Englitl^^ 
Perhaps  both  are  inaocurate." 
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9  basis  of  slate,  facing  the  west,  on  the  sunmit  of  the  rock. 
'fl  this  mass  I  observed  a  very  extraordinary  effect  of  fire  upon 
sbeap  of  stones,  some  of  which  were  completely  vitrified,  and 
appeared  covered  with  a  glossy  substance.  Others  like  the 
substance  found  at  the  bottom  of  furnaces  in  the  glasshouses. 
Others  again  were  reduced  in  part  to  pumice,  but  not  entirely  ; 
the  outside  being  pumice,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  same 
stones  less  affected  by  fire.  Others  again  remained  in  their 
original  state,  except  being  a  little  scorched  on  the  outside. 
These  probably  owe  their  present  appearance  to  artificial  fire. 

"In  the  plain  below  the  rock,  are  two  causeways,  which 
still  bear  among  the  natives  the  appellations  of  Meal  street  and 
Market-street.     That  which  is  called  Market-street  is  a  mound 
or  bank,  like  that  of  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  and  extends 
from  the  rock  alon^  the  sea-shore,  to  the  opposite  cliffs.     It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  raised  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  sea  from  the  plain  behind  it,  and  has  since  received  ad- 
ditional strength  from  the  beach  which  has  been  thrown  up 
against  it.     It  is  very  probable,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
original  purport  of  its  construction,  that  during  the  existence 
of  Beregonium  as  a  city,  provisions  were  here  exposed  for 
sale,  as  it  offered  so  fair  .a  mart,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
those  who  came  to  the  shore  with  their  boats  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country  :  and  probably  from  this  circumstance,  which 
^was  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  its  being  erected,  it  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Market-street. 

"  In  the  plain  behind  this  embankment,  is  one  of  those  up- 
right stones,  often  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  and  common  to  all 
the  Hebrides,  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney  isles, 
and  the  south-western  counties  of  England,  particularly  those 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.     Near  this  stone  a  number  of 
homan  bones  were  lately  discovered  by  the  peasants  in  tilling 
the  ground.     A  kind  of  coarse  pavement  was  also  found,  not 
far  from  the  same  spot,  but  not  mosaic  ;  merely  a  rude  layer 
of  very  irregular  stones.     A  few  years  ago,  in  picking  some 
stones  from  a  neighbourins^  rock,  one  of  the  labourers  found 
about  half  a  dozen  thin  silver  coins.     I  could  not  discover 
what  afterward  became  of  them  ;  nor  could  any  other  account 
he  obtained  of  the  coins  themselves,  than  merely  what  related 
to  their  original  discovery. 

"  When  we  look  back  to  the  remote  periods  in  which  the 
city  of  Beregonium  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  we  are 
^i  to  wonder  at  the  slight  vestiges  which  now  appear  of  a  me- 
^fopolis  once  so  celebrated.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  for- 
^ess,  surrounded  by  huts,  constituted  all  from  which  those  ves- 
^is^s  are  now  to  be  derived.  ^ 
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"At  present,  80  destitute  is  the  spot  on  which, that  metres-, 
polls  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  that  1  could  not  coa* 
template  the  site  of  it  without  calling  to  mind  the  observatioii 
of  a  British  nobleman,  in  Italy,  whose  remarks  afforded  no 
small  degree  of  entertainment  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
resided  with  him  in  that  country  :  <  When  ihese  antiquarians,' 
said  he,  *  explain  the  nature  of  a  thing  that  i«,  I  can  listen  to 
them  with  some  degree  of  patience ;  but  when  they  drag  me 
about  to  show  where  something  h(is  been^  1  can  bear  it  no 
longer  !'  From  Beregonium  we  returned  by  a  different  route, 
which,  instead  of  passing  by  the  castle  of  Dunstaffage,  takes  a 
course  more  towards  the  east,  and  leads  by  an  excellent  road 
through  glens  and  mountains,  characterized  by  genuine  Cale- 
donian wildnessyto  Oban. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  leave  Oban,  without  noticing  the  impor- 
tant consequences,  uhich  have  resulted  to  that  place,  from  the 
talents  and  industry  of  a  single  family,  in  the  short  period  of 
twenty-six  years.  When  the  elder  of  two  brothers,  Mr.  Hugh. 
Stevenson,  arrived  there,  a  single  thatched  hut,  with  about  five 
persons,  constituted  the  whole  of  what  has  since,  by  their  exer- 
tions, risen  to  a  populous  and  flourishing  town.  In  the  year 
1791,  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Steven- 
son, at  the  request  of  the  Duke  ot  Argyle,  when  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  souls.  And  iik 
the  year  1797,  their  number  had  increased  to  seven  hundred. 

^*  We  found  at  Oban  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  boat^ 
neatly  equipped  with  sails,  and  mounting  four  oars,  for  tb( 


express  purpose  of  convejing  passengers  to  the  differen^^" 
islands  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  agreed  witl — z 
the  master  o(  it  to  take  us  to  Fort  William,  we  took  leave  o^^ 
our  cutter ;  nor  was  it  without  painful  emotions,  that,  as 
left  it,  we  heard  the  roaring  of  her  guns  in  a  salute,  and  ol 
served  the  men  in  the  yards  preparing  «o  give  us  the  last  proo 
of  their  zeal  in  our  service  by  three  hearty  cheers. 

*'  Having  cleared  the  bay  of  Oban,  we  passed  along  thi 
eastern  extremity  of  Lismore  island,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
described  in  Mr.  Pennant's  uork.     Near  this  end  of  it,  re 
sides  Mr.  M'Nicol,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  an  answer  ti 
Dr.  Johnson.     He  has  been  reproved  for  retorting  too 
nantly  upon  his  antagonist ;  but  1  must  confess  the  perusal 
his  work  afforded  me  both  instruction  and  amusement, 
those  who  condemn  Mr.  VI'NicoI,  consider  the  nature  of  th     ^ 
provocation  he  had  received;  let  them  peruse  the  errors  an.    ^ 
misrepresentations  of  Johnson,- on  the  spot  from  whence  the-^ 
originated ;  and  having  so  done,  theur  determination  will  pe-flC^ 
haps  incline  very  differently. 
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"The  passage  to  Port  William  by  water  is  inGnitely  prefer- 
able to  the  journey  by  land  ;  on  account  of  the  ferries  and 
other  inconveniences  which  occur  in  the  road,  and  occasion 
ver J  unprofitable  delay.     With  a  west  wind  it  is  easily  made  in 
four  hours,  and  the  scenery  durin;^  the  voyage,  if  not  charac- 
terized by  any  great  degree  of  variety,  is  at  least  grand  enough  to 
absorb  the  attention  during  so  short  an  interval.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  tide  are  to  be  considered,  as  at  the  return  of  it 
through  the  narrow  straits  which  join  Loch  Linnhe  to  the  in- 
terior bay  on  which  Fort  William  is  situated,  the  current  is  so 
rapid  that  a  passage  is  not  easily  obtained.     This  channel, 
called  the  Coran  ferry,  is  about  half  a  mile  across ;  but  the 
nater  is  deep,  and  ships  of  any  burden  may  pass  through  at 
hi^b  water.     After  passing  these  strait*^,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  appear  of  prodigious  height,  and  rise  abruptly  from  the 
surface  of  the  wafer.     Notwithstanding  the  steep  declivity  of 
Iheir  sides,  they  a[>pear  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  verdure,  in 
many  instances,  even  to  thrir  summits.     During  our  passage, 
We  saw  several  seats  near  the  water's  edge.     Among  others, 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale's,  pleasantly  situated  among  trees, 
backed  by  mountains,  and  fronted  by  water. 

•*  Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  William,  we  found  the  inhabitants 
busily  occupied  upon  the  shore  in  mending  their  nets,  and 
preparing  their  boats  for  the  herring  fishery  during  the  ensuing 
Slight.  Vast  quantities  of  fish  had  been  taken  that  morning, 
md  from  the  scarcity  of  salt  which  prevailed,  they  were  seU- 
Rog  at  that  moment  ft>r  a  groat  per  hundred.  Some  of  the 
fishermen  told  me,  they  could  take  as  many  fish  as  the>  pleased, 
^Qt  as  the  buyers  were  few,  and  the  price  low,  they  were 
liardly  worth  the  trouble  of  bringing  to  shore. 

"The  road  from  Fort  William  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  all  the 

"^7  to   Inverness,  is  excellent.     Notwithstanding  which,  it 

^9t  us  nine  hours  to  get  to  Fort  Augustus,  which  is  only  thirty 

^iles.     The  only  mode  of  conveyance  was  upon  the  shelties 

of  the  country,  and  these  were  such  miserable,  infirm,  and 

<ged  animals,  that  it  was  painful  to  compel  them  to  proceed. 

Travellers  would  do  well  to  order  a  chaise  for  this  purpose 

from  Inverness.     The  expense  is  nearly  the  same^  and  if  there 

^  mucii  baggage,  such  a  plan  would  be  more  economical. 

^bout  a  mile  from  Fort  William,  the  road  passes  close  to  the 

''Uins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  from  which  it  is  said  the  Duke  of 

Aigyle  took  the  plan  of  Invcrary. 

"After  leaving  Inverlochy,  we  passed  under  the  foot  of  Ben 
^evis,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  being  4370  feet 
^bove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  summit  was  perfectly  cloud- 
^^8s  during  the  first  part  of  the  day.    The  view  from  its  top  is 
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reported  tobe,  as  mij  be  conceived,  ajnazinglv  exteniiive.  It 
ia  not  i»ithout  a  sigh  I  confess  mj  indolence  in  not  paying  a 
Tisit  to  its  sununit.  It  Is  almost  thr  only  instance  in  which  i 
have  passed  the  base  ot  any  mountain,  without  exploring  the 
*  aerial  solitude'  of  its  lop,  whatever  might  be  the  weather  or . 
the  season.  At  the  same  time,  1  must  add,  that  the  view  alone 
was  no  inducement  to  such  an  undertaking.  On  the  top  of 
mountains,  we  are  best  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  accuracy, 
their  productions,  whether  lossil  or  vegetable,  which  are  al- 
ways pregnant  %Yith  information.  If  the  weather  l>e  favoura* 
ble,  it  is  from  such  a  situation  one  is  best  enabled  to  becooie 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country ;  and  if  other* 
wise,  something  may  be  learned  from  the  productbn  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  mountain  alone.  Ben  Nevis  is  the  last  of  the 
range  called  the  blue  mountains,  which  extends  through  all 
Scotland  from  east  to  west.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  August, 
and  snow  lay  in  abundance  far  below  its  summit,  which  is  said 
to  continue  there  through  the  year. 

"  Descending  a  hill  about  eight  miles  from  Fort  William,  we 
crossed  the  High  Bridge,  consisting  o\  three  lofty  arches, 
thrown  across  the  perturbed  current  of  the  river  S()esn.  It 
was  almost  immediately  alter  crossing  this  bridge,  that  in  as- 
cending the  declivity  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  my  altentioD 
was  caught  by  a  remarkable  artificial  rampart.  I  cannot  fiod 
the  least  notice  taken  of  it,  by  any  author,  or  in  any  traveller. 
It  lies  to  the  left  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road  upon 
an  undulating  and  barren  moor.  The  form  of  it  is  a  perfect 
square,  raised  about  sixty  or  eighty  ftet^  its  sides  sloping  gra- 
dually, and  with  great  evenness.  It  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  some  Roman  station  or  camp,  but  its  present  state  is  so 
perfect,  all  its  angles  are  so  nicely  and  regularly  determined, 
that  it  is  extremely  singular  no  travellers  have  either  described 
it  from  their  own  observation,  or  gathered  some  account  of  it 
from  the  reports  of  others. 

<<  A  small  inn  at  Letter  Findla\',  about  half  way  from  Fort 
William  to  Fort  Augustus,  offered  us  refreshment  for  ourselves 
and  our  miserable  ponies.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  not  only  the  luxuries,  but  most  of  the  comforts  of  life 
are  wanting,  one  frequently  meets  with  a  delicious  repast  in 
the  productions  of  their  dairies.  The  women  of  the  house 
phiced  before  us,  on  a  coarse  but  clean  cloth,  a  large  bowl  ol 
cream,  fresh  butter,  goat  cheese,  curds,  whey,  fresh  qga,  and 
oat-cake. 

<'  From  Letter  Findlay  the  scenery  is  water  and  mountains 

nat  the  whole  way  to  Fort  Augustus.     On  tbe  opposiln 

,  as  you  leave  Letter  Findlay,  are  seen  the  roina  of  a  cas 
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tie,  among  some  trees.  The  road  continues  by  the  shores  of 
Loch  LfOchy  and  Loch  Oich,  until  on  approaching  Fort  Au- 
gitftosy  the  more  extensive  surface  of  Loch  Ness,  surrounded 
bf  high  mountains,  whose  sides  are  beautifully  adorned  with 
banging  woods,  opens  to  the  view.  The  miserable  inn  at  Fort 
AagustuB  is  almost  the  only  mansion,  except  a  few  huts,  out  of 
the  garrison.  We  found  it^completely  filled  with  smoke  and 
company,  the  latter  of  which  had  assembled  to  see  the  pupils 
of  a  dancing  master,  on  the  evening  of  their  practice,  and  to 
form  a  little  ball  among  themselves.  Happening  to  express  to 
the  master  of  the  inn  a  wish  to  see  the  Highland  reels,  as 
daoced  by  the  natives,  [  received  a  very  polite  invitation  I'rom 
the  assembly  room,  purporting  that  my  company  would  be 
welcome  among  them,  and  that  i  might  stay  or  retire  as  late  as 
I  pleased. 

<*  I  found  the  gentlemen  in  the  genuine  Highland  dress,  with 
dieir  kilts  and  tartan  hone,  dancing  with  all  that  vigour,  viva- 
city, and  alertness,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  Highlanders  in 
their  favourite  reels.  The  infinite  variety  of  their  steps,  the 
snapping  of  their  fingers,  the  exactness  with  which  the  sound 
of  their  Teet  and  hands  marked  the  time  and  the  different  cha- 
racter of  the  tunes,  as  they  varied  in  succession,  amused  us 
highly.  Many,  even  of  the  children,  gave  an  elegance  and 
expression  to  their  motions,  such  a<$  I  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  most  skilful  of  our  London  Bacchantes. 

"  The  journey  from  Fort  Augustus  to  invernes?*,  is  by  much 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  tract  which  is  called  the 
Chain,  and  perhaps  is  not  equalled  in  Scotland.  Immediately 
npon  leaving  Fort  Augustus,  the  road  quits  the  lake,  and 
winding  over  the  mountains  proceeds,  by  several  small  pools 
of  water,  among  others  a  lake  called  Loch  Turf,  and  through  a 
wild  country,  for  fourteen  miles  to  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and 
the  famous  cataract  called  the  fall  of  Fyres.  Here  you  are 
^n  presented  with  a  beautiful  view  of  Loch  Ness,  lying  far 
below  you.  Some  time  before  you  reach  this  cataract,  the 
Qnusual  appearance  of  trees  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
>cenery.  The  Rumbling  Bridge  is  the  first  object  to  attract 
yoar  attention.  It  is  a  few  yards  out  of  the  road,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  you  arrive  at  the  cataract.  Some 
persons  have  thought  it  as  well  worth  seeing  as  the  fall,  but 
there  surely  can  be  no  comparison.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch 
.thrown  across  a  roaring  and  tremendous  torrent,  which,  rushing 
down  a  chasm  of  solid  rock  towards  the  bridge,  proceeds  af- 
terward boQing  and  foaming  among  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
towards  the  greater  fall.  The  bridge  itself  trembles  as  you 
stand  upon  it,  with  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  sorge  below. 
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After  bavins  visited  tbe  Rambling  Bridge,  tbe  road  itsef/ 
condacts  tbe  traveDer  close  to  the  fall  of  Fyres.  For  some 
time  before  you  approach  it,  a  loud  noise  and  tbick  rising  mis^ 
whicb  ascends  far  above  tbe  bigbest  point  of  the  cataract,  give 
notice  of  its  vicinity.  Tbe  view  from  the  road  is  considerably 
above  the  (all ;  but,  looking  down,  a  striking  spectacle  presents 
itself.  Having  seen  all  tbe  principal  cataracts  in  Great  Britain, 
I  can  confidently  aver,  that  ihe  fall  of  Fyres  is  superior  to  any 
of  them.  At  the  same  time  it  mnst  be  stated,  we  saw  it  in  its 
greatest  glor}  ;  after  a  season  of  more  rain  than  had  ever 
been  remembered  in  Scotland,  during  the  summer  months. 
But  circumstances  less  liable  to  alteration,  than  tbe  state  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  equally  conspire  to  give  it  a  pre-eminence.  The 
scenery  around  it  is  of  the  boldest  character.  The  broad  and 
distant  surface  of  Loch  Ness,  rocks,  mountains,  woods,  aod 
precipices,  all  afford  their  tributary  characteristics,  of  vastness, 
majesty,  and  grandeur.  The  fall  itself  is  uninterrupted  in  its 
course  by  any  intervening  mass  In  trifling  cascades,  inter- 
ruptions of  this  kind  are  not  only  ornamental,  but  sometimes 
absolutely  requisite  to  tbe  production  of  effect.  The  case  is 
far  otherwise  in  cataracts  of  more  importance.  When  a  tor- 
rent is  precipitated  from  any  considerable  height,  the  whole 
body  of  water  breaks  spontaneously  into  enormous  rolling 
volumes  of  surge,  foam,  and  vapour,  infinitely  grander,  and 
more  varied  than  any  effect  which  an  interruption  to  its  pro- 
gress could  produce. 

« I  have  stated  that  the  fall  of  Fyres  is  superior  to  any  cas- 
cade in  Great  Britain.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
it  is  equal  to  those  of  Tivoli.  but  inferior  to  that  of  Terni.  It 
differs  from  the  great  fall  of  the  Monach,  near  Aberyslwith  in 
Cardiganshire,  in  being  composed  of  one  entire  cataract, 
whereas  the  latter  consists  of  five  separate  falls,  all  of  whicb 
appear  to  unite  in  one  point  of  view.  'I  he  height  of  the  fall 
of  Fyres  was  lately  taken  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  one  of 
whoih  was  let  down  by  a  rope  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  torrent,  in 
which  perilous  situation,  he  measured  it  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  below  to  the  beginning  of  its  fall,  and  found  the 
distance  470  feet. 

**  From  the  fall  of  Fyres  the  road  passes  by  a  gentle  de- 
clivity to  the  General's  Hut,  a  small  inn,  about  a  mile  distant. 
The  number  of  passengers  who  had  thronged  it  on  that  day, 
had  entirely  subverted  the  little  economy  of  its  owners,  and 
thrown  every  thing  into  confusion.  We  found  the  eldest 
daughter  weeping  over  the  fragments  of  a  broken  tumbler, 
which  though  a  trivial  loss  in  places  less  remotd  from  com- 
mercial intercourse,  was  an  important  consideration  here,  as 
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there  was  not  another  to  be  had.  To  my  great  surprise  I 
beard  that  the  poor  woman  of  the  house  had  risen  only  four 
days  from  her  accouchement,  and  at  that  moment  was  labori- 
ously employed  in  washing  dishes,  with  her  bare  Teet  in  a 
puddle  of  water.  Her  husband  assured  me  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  astonishment,  as  she  never  indulged  in  any  coafinenient 
upon  that  account,  and  added,  <  On  ihe  morning  she  brought 
me  this  fine  boy,  she  made  dinner  for  iifteen  persons.' 

"The  appellation  of  the  General's  Hut  was  given  to  this 
place,  irom  the  circumstance  of  General  Wade  having  made  it 
his  place  of  residence  during  the  time  he  commanded  the  forces 
employed  in  constructing  the  various  military  roads  through 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty 
of  the  ride  from  the  General's  Hut  to  Inverness.  For  many 
miles  the  road  passes  through  a  continued  grove  of  hazel  trees, 
among  which  occasionally  are  seen  the  mountain  ash,  whose 
branches  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  its  blushing  berries,  the 
oak,  the  white  poplar,  and  the  weeping  birch.  On  the  other 
side  the  lake,  surrounded  by  trees,  appeared  the  ruins  of 
Urquhart  Castle,  an  edifice  renowned  in  other  times.  It  con- 
sisted of  seven  great  towers,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
bjthe  Cumins.     It  was  demolished  by  Edward  the  First.* 

"  After  travelling  thirteen  miles  in  this  manner,  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  the  road  is  continued  to  its  north-eastern  extremity 
five  more  from  the  kirk  of  Dores  to   Inverness ;  leaving  the 
Bunatria  of  the  Romans  to  the  left,  and  passing  the  whole  way 
parallel  to  the  river  Ness.     On  entering  the  town  of  Inverness, 
tbe  first  object  that  occurs  worthy  of  note,  is  the  ruins  of  Mac- 
beth's  castle,  in  which  Duncan,  Kiug  ol  Scotland,  vfas  mur- 
dered.    It   has  undergone  various  apfu'llations,  hciug  at  that 
fime  distinguished  by  the  title  ol  Fort  George,  and  continued 
in  good  preservation,  till  it  was  blown  u|>  by  the  rebels.     It 
formerly  constituted  a  very  great  ornament  to  the  town,  being 
sitotted  on  an  eminence  above  the  liver,  and  overlooking  the 
wbole  of  Inverness,  with  its  bridge,  harbour,  factories,  and 
cburches.     It  was  never  a  place  of  strength  since  the  invention 
of  ganpowder,  as  it  is  commanded  by  a  hill  above,  but  it 
formed  a  beautiful  barrack.     The  engineer  employed  in  laying 
tbe  train  for  the  destruction  of  this  place,  was  carried  to  a 


*  '*  Tour  tfarooarfa  Britain,  p.  149. 

''Aboak  four  mile*  to  the  wMtward  of  ibis  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  reryhigh  hill,  if  a 
■^  of  cold  fre«h  water,  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth  ;  no  stream  mn- 
■'B&to  it  or  from  it.  It  eonld  never  Tet  be  fothome d  i  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
^91%  fiUl,  and  «eTer  firosen.    Ibid." 
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great  height  by  the  Mast,  and  fell  into  the  riirer.  An  old  man 
who  attended  os  to  the  spot,  said  be  saw  the  acddent  happen, 
and  that  the  engineer's  dog  was  blown  into  the  air  with  bis  mas- 
ter, bnt  escaped  with  a  trifling  lameness,  in  consequence  of  the 
disaster. 

**  The  evening  was  growing  daric  as  we  entered  InTcmess. 
The  afipearance  of  the  shops  bj  candlel^bt,  was  more  splen- 
did tfian  we  experted  to  have  found  chem  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  town  has  been  improving  fast  for  many  years ; 
and  those  who  borrow  their  ideas  of  it  from  the  accounts  b) 
De  Foe,  and  former  traveller?,  would  hardly  lielieve  it  could 
be  the  place  they  have  described. 

**  The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  rode  to  the  6eld  of  Cul- 
loden,  and  having  procured  upon  the  spot  one  of  the  peasants, 
all  of  whom  retain  by  heart  tbe  whole  history  of  the  memora- 
ble batcle  fought  there,  we  hastened  to  indulge  a  melancholy 
contemplaticin  over  the  graves  of  the  slaughtered  clans,  wbo 
With  valour  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  fell  victims  to  a  mistaken 
2eal.  Tbe  line  preserved  by  the  Highlanders  upon  that  oc- 
casion, is  distinctly  marked  along  the  plain,  by  the  number  ol 
their  graves.  They  were  interred  exactly  as  they  fell,  their 
bodies  being  guarded  during  the  night  after  the  action,  and  the 
following  morning  all  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  country 
were  summoned  to  assist  in  giving  tbem  such  a  burial  as  the 
place  would  afford.  Our  guide  assured  us,  that  his  father  as- 
sisted at  their  interment,  and  that  they  laboured  two  days  inces- 
santly before  they  were  all  committed  to  the  earth.  Two  tboa- 
sand  fell  during  the  action  and  in  the  retreat.  Our  great 
moralist,  Johnson,  observes,  '  The  man  is  little  to  be  enw ied, 
whose  patriotisti)  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon ;^  but  what  deiriee  of  apathy  must  characterize  the 
traveller,  who,  in  crossing  the  field  of  Culloden,  could  pass  the 
solitary  graves  of  the  Highlanders  without  a  sigh  ?  Never  was 
a  spot  more  calculated  to  awaken  emotions  which  obliterate 
the  present  in  memory  of  the  past.  The  scene  is  a  wide  heath, 
whose  uniform  and  melancholy  surface  is  only  interrupted  by 
turf-grown  sods  ri-^ing  at  intervals,  where,  hushed  in  death,  re- 
pose the  bodies  of  brave  but  ill-fated  Caledonians.  Wherever 
these  mounds  appear,  the  heath  no  longer  grows,  but  tbe  white 
clover  and  the  daisy,  mingled  with  a  fine  green  turf,  betray  the 
deposite  mantled  by  their  verdure. 

•  '<  Our  guide  with  his  spade  gently  raised  the  turf  from  some 
of  these  rude  tumuli  as  we  passed.  We  found  them  filled 
ivith  the  bones  and  skulls  of  bodies,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  hastily  covered  without  much  attention  to  order  or  dispo* 
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Sjtbn.     In  some  of  them  vrere  shoes  and  rotten  pieces  of 
wood.      Flints,  nails,   balls,  bullets,    fragments  of   broken 
weapons,  and  even  holsters,  are  pften  found  upon  the  heath, 
bat  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  possess  a  relic  of  this  kind, 
soon  occasions  them  to  be  as  effectually  concealed  from  future 
observation,  as  if  they  still  remained   buried  in  the  field  of 
CoUoden.     We  found  a  very  intelligent  guide  in  the  peasant 
we  had  brought,  and  I  could  not  avoid  thinking,  what  an  ex- 
cellent subject  he  would  make  for  an  historical  painter,  as  he 
ttood  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  heath,   leaning  upon  his  spade, 
o?er  the  graves  of  his  countrymen,  relating  the  traditionary 
tales  of  their  valour,  tracing  out  upon  the  furf  the  line  of  the 
adverse  armies,  and   pointing  out  the  spot  where   the  most 
celebrated  of  the  different  clans  were  interred.     We  found  in 
no  instance  a  heap  of  earth  over  a  single  body ;  the  graves, 
thongh  not  large,  were  all  made  to  contain  as  many  as  possible ; 
and  in  one  long  trench,  which  was  dug  upon  that  occasion,  it 
ii  supposed  above  one  hundred  persons  were  buried. 

The  remarkable  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort,  on  the  summit  of 
Crag  Phadrich,  was  the  next  object  which  called  for  our 
notice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness.     It  is  exactly  of  the 
aame  nature  as  that  which  I  discovered   at  Bercgonium.     If 
specimens  of  either  were  laid  together  on  a  table,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discern  one  from  the  other.     The  pumice-like 
matter  of  Beregonium   is,  however,  not  found  at  Crag  Pha- 
drich.    Something  approaching  very  near  to  it,  of  the  same 
oatare,  but  not  so  highly  affected  by  fire,  is  mingled  with  the 
other  matter,  but  neither  altogether  so  porous  nor  so  light,  as 
that  of  Beregonium ;  every  other  appearance  is  exactly  the 
same  :  the  stones  all  lying  in  a  heterogeneous  mass,  cemented 
together  by  the  melted  matter,  which  ran   from  those  most 
easily  fused.     An  accurate  and  minute  description  of  Crag 
Phadrich  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions. 

"  The  whole  of  Cawdor  castle  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  retrospect  of  past  ages,  feudal  customs, 
ind  deeds  of  darkness.  Its  iron-grated  doors,  its  ancient 
Upestry,  hanging  loosely  over  secret  doors  and  hidden  pas- 
nges,  its  w'mding  staircases,  its  rattling  draw -bridge,  all  con« 
<pire  to  excite  the  roost  gloomy  imagery  in  the  mind.  It  was 
indeed  a  fertile  spot  for  the  writers  of  our  modern  romances. 
The  mysteries  of  Udolpbo  would  vanish  in  contemplation  of 
the  less  perspicuous  intricacies  in  the  castle  of  Cawdor. 
Among  these  must  be  mentioned  the  secret  apartment  which 
w  effectually  concealed  Lord  Lovat  from  the  sight  of  his  pur- 
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soers.    Never  was  any  thing  so  artfully  contrived.     It  is  im* 
possible  for  the  most  discerning  eye,  without  previous  informa- 
tion, to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat.    And  even  after  being 
told  that  a  place  of  this  nature  existed  in  the  castle,  I  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  discovered.     It  is  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  rafters  in  one  part  of  the  roof  of  the  castle.    Bj 
means  of  a  ladder  you  are  conducted  by  the  side  of  one  part 
of  a  sloping  roof  into  a  kind  of  channel  between  two ;  such  as 
frequently  serves  to  convey  rain-water  into  pipes  for  a  reser* 
voir ;  by  proceeding  along  this  channel  you  arrive  at  the  foot 
of  a  stone  staircase,  which  leads  up  one  side  of  the  roof  to  the 
right,  and  is  so  artfully  contrived,  as  to  appear  a  pait  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  building,  when  beheld  at  a  distance.     At  the 
end  of  this  staircase  is  a  room  with  a  single  window  near  the 
floor.     It  is  said   Lord  Lovat  used  to  be  conducted  to  this 
place  when  his  pursuers  approached,  the  ladder  being  removed 
as  soon  as  he  ascended.     When  the  search  W8s  over,  and  the 
inquirers  gone,  the  ladder  was  replaced,  by  which  means  he 
lived   comfortably  with  the  family,  and  mi^ht  long   have  re« 
mained  secure,  if  he  bad  not  quitted  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
"  A  remarkable  tradition  respecting  the  foundation  of  this 
castle  is   worth  notice,   because   circumstances  still  remain 
which  plead  strongly  for  its  truth.     It  is  said  the  original  pro- 
prietor was  directed  by  a  dream  to  load  an  ass  with  guld,  turn 
it  loose,  and,  following  its  footsteps,  build  a  castle  wherever  the 
ass  rested.     In  an  age  when  dreams  were  considered  as  the 
immediate  oracles  of  heaven,  and  their  suggestions  implicitly 
attended  to,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  ass,  as  tradition  relates, 
received  its  burden  and  its  liberty.    After  strolling  about  from 
one  thistle  to  another,  it  arrived  at  last  beneath  the  branches 
of  a  hawthorn  tree,  where,  fatigued  with  the  weight  upon  its 
back,  it  knelt  down  to  rest.     The  space  round  the  tree  Has 
immediately  cleared  for  building,  the  foundation  laid,  and  a 
tower  erected :  but  the  tree  was  preserved,  and  remains  at 
this  moment  a  singular  memorial  of  superstition  attended  by 
advantage.     The  situation  of  the  castle  accidentally  proved 
the  most  favourable  that  could  be  chosen  ;  the  country  round 
it  is  fertile,  productive  of  trees,  in  a  wholesome  spot;  and  a 
river,  with  a  clear  and  rapid  current,  flows  beneath  its  walls. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  the  knotty  protuberances  of  its 
branches,  is  still  shown  in  a  vaulted  apartment,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  principal  tower.     Its  roots  branch  out  beneath  the 
floor,  and  its  top  penetratcb  through  the  vaulted  arch  of  stone 
above,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  appear,  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  tree  stood  as  it  now  does,  before  the  tower  was  erected. 
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For  ages  it  has  b^en  a  cu^tom  for  guests  in  the  family  to  assem- 
ble rouBd  it,  and  drink,  *  SucceFS  to  the  hawthorn,'  that  is  to 
say,  in  other  words,  *  Prosperity  to  the  house  of  Cawdor!'" 


The  trayellers  proceeded  in  their  tour  through  Elgin  to 
Aberdeen ;  thence  to  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Stirlini^:.  On  their 
vay  they  visited  Glarois  Castle,  which  Mr.  Clarke  thus  de- 
scribes: 

<<  About  a  mile  out  of  the  road  near  Gtames,  anciently  GlamiS) 
sii  miles  from  Forfar,  are  the  venerable  remains  of  Glamis 
Castle,  the  pro[>erty  of  Lord  Stratbmore.     I  do  not  know  a 
building  so  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  ideas  of  feudal 
dignity,  and  castellated  grandeur  as  this  of  Glames.     A  wind- 
ing avenue  of  trees  conducts  you  by  the  side  of  a  noisy  rivulet, 
to  its  irregular  and  majestic  tront.     It  stands  on  a  noble  plain, 
surrounded  by  extensive  woods  and  plantations  of  thicK  em- 
bowering trees.     A  part  of  it  has  been  taken  down,  but  suffi- 
cieat  still  remains  to  show  its  pristine  importance.     On  ap- 
proaching, the  eye  is  lost  in  a  futile  attempt  to  discover  any 
thing  of  design  or  plan  in  its  appearance.     A  number  of  small 
and  gloom}  vvindo\>s,  with  the  minute  intersected  casements, 
which  distinguished  the  residences  of  our  forefathers,  appear 
viihout  order  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice.     High  above  all 
Hse  a  number  of  turrets  of  a  singular  conical  form.     Approach- 
log  an  enormous  portal,  thickly  embossed  vi'ith  iron  studs,  we 
knocked  long  and  loudly  for  admission,  and  as  we  listened  to 
learn  if  an  approaching  footstep  indicated  the  residence  of  any 
human  being,  the  wind  roared  loudly  over  the  battlements,  and 
whistling  among  the  interstices  of  its  walls,  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance like  the  fa'mt  screams  of  persons  in  distress.     A  clanking 
of  iron  was  heard  upon  the  stone  staurcase  within,  like  the  fet- 
ters of  some  person  descending  in  chains  towards  the  door; 
suid  the  impressions  made  by  so  extraordinary  a  noise,  were 
&ot  weakened  by  hearing  the  creaking  of  an  enormous  iron 
grate,  opening  on  the  inside.    At  the  same  instant  a  small 
door  of  about  a  foot  square,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
portal,  was  opened  by  a  female  figure,  with  long  black  hair, 
bare  feet,  and  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  who  demanded  our  busi- 
ness. 

"To  see  the  castle,  I  replied.     *  All  the  castle  ?*  again  re- 
joined the  same  figure,  *  or  only  the  room  where  the  murder 
was  committed  ?' 
U 
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**  I  kaow  of  no  murder  committed  in  this  castle,  said  I,  but 
wish  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  you  are  willing  to  show. 

**  The  door  was  then  opened,  and  we  foUowed  our  conduc- 
tress up  a  winding  stone  staircase,  to  an  old  chamber  in  whick 
stood  a  bed  of  uncommon  magnificence,  though  at  present  ia 
a  very  tattered  condition.  It  was  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  and 
straw-coloured  satin,  on  which  had  been  wrought  a  beautiful 
embroidery  of  flowers  in  gold.  In  this  room  we  were  told, 
that  a  murder  had  formerly  been  committed  by  some  hired 
assassins,  who  were  conducted  to  their  victim  by  a  senrant 
they  had  bribed.  But  who  that  victim  was,  or  when  the  pre- 
tended murder  was  committed,  or  at  whose  instigation,  or  for 
what  purpose,  we  could  never  discover. 

<^  In  the  principal  bed-chamber  of  the  castle,  over  the  chira- 
ney-piece,  is  a  painting  ot  uncommon  merit ;  whether  an  ori* 
ginal  or  a  copy  I  am  not  decided.  To  use  the  technical  term 
of  an  artist,  it  had  much  of  that  fatness  in  the  colouring  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  free  touch  of  an  original  painter,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  were  parts  in  the  drapery,  which  ap* 
peared  to  be  laboured.     The  subject  represents  our  Saviour 

imying  the  tribute-money.  It  consists  ot  seven  figures,  half- 
engt^,  according  to  life.  The  disposal  of  these  figures,  the 
fore-shortening  of  a  venerable  countenance,  peeping  over  our 
Saviour's  left  arm,  and  the  happy  distribution  of  shadow 
throughout  the  whole,  are  admirable.  .  If  the  painter  has  failed 
in  any  thing,  it  is  in  the  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  which  forms 
the  principal  figure  in  the  piece.** 

Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself,  respecting  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  on  approaching  Dunkeld  : 

*^  Nothing  occurs  particulariy  remarkable,  until  just  before 
you  arrive  at  the  toll-gate,  before  descending  into  the  beautifiil 
vale  of  Tay ;  and  from  that  moment,  a  scene  opens  before 
you,  which  perhaps  has  not  its  parallel  in  Europe.  I  know 
not  in  all  Scotland,  nor  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  a  scene 
more  striking  than  Dunkeld,  as  you  descend  to  cross  the  ferry. 
From  the  toll-gate  towards  the  river,  you  have  the  great  forest 
of  Birnam  above  you  on  the  left,  and  down  far  to  the  right,  a 
long;  hollow  valley,  watered  by  the  rapid  meandering  Tay,  at- 
tracts the  attention.  Dunkeld,  shut  in  by  high  mountains^ 
rises  with  its  ruined  cathedral,  its  church  and  houses,  above 
the  water.  To  enrich  this  noble  scene,  the  finest  trees  are 
seen  flourishing  with  the  greatest  redundancy.  How  weak 
and  groundless  are  the  aspersions  of  Johnson,  respecting 
Scotland  and  its  timber,  when  one  beholds  this  luxuriant  valley, 
proudly  decorated  with  majestic  oaks,  sycamore,  lin^cs,  beech, 
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iruple,  bircb,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  forest.  I  measured  a 
ungle  oak  close  to  the  ferry,  and  found  it  to  be  seventeen  feet 
in  the  girth,  and  near  it  stood  a  sjcamore  of  much  greater 
magnitude. 

<*  The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  I  do  not 
kesitate  to  pronounce  to  be  almost  without  a  rival.  There  are 
lome  scenes  about  them,  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
finest  parts  of  Mount  Edgeciimbe  in  Cornwall.  The  walks 
alone  form  an  extent  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  and  these 
ire  kept  in  the  finest  order ;  not  fantastically  cut  according  to 
any  abiBurd  rule,  which  may  violate  the  grandeur  of  nature ; 
but  wuiding  among  the  most  solemn  groves,  and  majestic  trees, 
which  the  earth  produces.  I  cannot  pretend  to  detail  its 
beauties.  The  pencil  alone  can,  and  even  that  would  but  in- 
adequately describe  them. 

^  The  greatest  curiosity  of  Dunkeld,  at  least  that  which  is 
Senerally  esteemed  such,  is  the  cascade,  formed  by  a  fall  of 
tbe  Bran,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ferry  of  Inverness.  The 
manner  in  which  this  is  presented  to  the  spectator,  has  been 
ODUch  reprobated  by  several  of  our  modern  tourists,  who,  anx- 
ious to  show  their  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  hastily  con- 
demn the  smallest  interference  of  art.  For  my  own  part,  I 
entirely  differ  with  them  respecting  the  cataract  of  the  Bran 
it  Ossian's  hall.  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  pleasing  ornaments  to  rural  scenery  I  ever  beheld.  A 
kermitage,  or  summer  house,  is  placed  forty  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
spectator  in  approaching  the  cascade,  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
bis  vicinity  to  it,  being  concealed  by  the  walls  of  this  edifice. 
Upon  entering  the  building,  you  are  struck  with  a  painting  of 
Ossian,  playing  upon  his  harp,  and  singing  the  songs  of  other 
times.  The  picture,  as  you  contemplate  it,  suddenly  disappears 
with  aloud  noise,  and  the  whole  cataract  foams  at  once  before 
}oa,  reflected  in  several  murors,  and  roaring  with  the  noise  of 
tbunder.  It  is  hardly  poissible  to  conceive  a  spectacle  more 
striidng.  If  it  be  objected  that  machinery  contrivance  of  this 
sort  wears  too  much  the  appearance  of  scenic  representation, 
I  should  reply,  that  as  scenic  representation  1  admire  it,  and 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  that  species  of  exhibition ;  which, 
doabtless,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  deception,  would  have 
been  destitute  of  half  the  effect  it  is  now  calculated  to  produce. 
A  little  below  this  edifice,  a  simple  but  pleasing  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  narrow  chasm  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  river 
flowA  with  vast  rapidity.  About  a  mile  higher  up  the  Bran  is 
tbe  Rumbling  Bridge,  thrown  across  a  chasm  of  granite,  about 
fifteen  feet  wide.     The  bed  of  the  river,  for  several  hundred 
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feet  above  the  arch,  is  copiously  chai^^ed  whb  massive  frag « 
ments  of  rock,  over  which  the  river  foams  and  roars  like  tfa^ 
waters  at  Ivy  Bridge,  in  Devonshire.  Approuchiug  the  bridgey 
it  precipitates  itself  ivith  great  fury  through  the  chasnt,  casting 
a  thick  cloud  of  spray,  or  vapour^  high  above  the  bridge,  and 
agitating  by  its  fury  even  the  prodigious  masses  which  fona 
the  surrounding  rocks. 

**  Few  objects  will  more  amply  repay  the  traveller  for  the 
trouble  of  visiting  them,  than  thcwoody  precipices,  the  lonjf. 
winding,  shady  groves,  the  ruins  and  cataracts  of  Dunkeld." 


The  travellers  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  Septem* 
ber,  and  stayed  there  till  the  SOth.  Thence  setting  off  for 
England,  they  visited  the  Cumberland  lakes,  which  appeared 
to  disadvaiitagtf  after  the  bolder  scenery  with  which  they  had 
lately  been  familiar.  Mr.  Clarke  thus  expresses  himself,  in 
his  journal,  respecting  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  north  of 
England : 

^  We  approached  Saddle  Back  and  Skiddaw  from  an  opes 
eoutitry ;  those  mountains  looked  very  contemptible  afiter  the 
Scotch  hills.  I  could  hardly  believe  1  saw  Skiddaw  when  k 
was  pointed  out.  A  lady  might  ride  on  horseback  to  the  top. 
We  saw  distinctly  the  summit,  with  a  pile  of  stones  upon  it.  It 
is  covered  with  verdure,  and  looks  more  like  the  South  Dowitf^ 
than  a  mountain  so  famous. 

"Nothing  remarkably  beautiful  or  striking  occurred  till  we 
ascended  a  hill,  and  the  vale  of  Keswick  optned  before  us, 
with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite — a  scene 
uniting  grandeur  with  beauty,  wild  mountains  with  lakes,  and 
cultivated  fields  smiling  in  harvest,  and  full  of  tie^s.     The  ac- 
cotmts  of  the  lakes  are  rou^h  exaggerated.     Loch  Lomond 
surpasses  any  of  them.     Derwentviater,  from  Crow   park, 
compared  to  Loch  Lomond,  looks  like  a  pond.     When  you  are 
on  i^  or  wandering  upon  its  shores,  and  among  its  creeks,  it  m 
certainly  very  beautiful.     The  fact  is,  the  mountains  round  it^ 
firom  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions,  diminish  the  appearance 
of  the  lake  itself.     On  Skiddaw  are  no  abrupt  precipices  or 
broken  rocks ;  its  sides  are  sloping,  green,  and  uniform  ;  and 
have  all  the  insipidity  of  a  lawn.     Mrs.  Radcliffe's  account  of 
her  ascent  is  truly  ridiculouf^. 

*<  The  appearance  of  the  mountains  in  Borrowdale  deserves 
all  the  notice  that  has  been  given  them;    they  are  truly 
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g;reat;  in  the  first  style  of  mountain  sublimity.  I  wished 
macfa  to  have  penetrated  the  pass,  which  winds  among  them. 
The  road  from  Keswick  to  Ambleside,  by  the  Grasmere  Lake, 
is  equal  to  many  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Switzerland.  But  no 
lake  is  equal  to  that  of  Lucenie.  Ambleside  is  a  little  strag- 
gling place,  neat,  and  entirt^ly  supported  by  the  swarms  which 
throng  annually  to  the  lakes. 

^*  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  the  appearance  of  Winder- 
mere as  we  left  Ambleside.  It  is  certainly  unique ;  but  not 
equal  to  Loch  Lomond  ;  neither  can  they  fairly  be  compared 
tt^ether.  The  beautiftri  appearance  of  the  trees  and  cu|^vated 
fields,  full  of  yellow  harvest,  is  unknown  at  Loch  Lomond. 

<'  Windermere  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  lakes.  I 
would  make  this  distinction  between  Windermere  and  Loch 
Lomond.  They  are  both  sublime  ;  but  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent sources  of  sublimity.  The  sublhuity  of  Loch  Lomond 
results  from  vastness,  grandeur,  and  terror :  that  of  Winder- 
mere from  magnificence  alone.  And  I  think  this  a  more  ac- 
eurate  description  of  those  lakes  than  to  say  Windermere  is 
beautiful,  and  Loch  Lomond  sublime ;  though  certainly  in 
Windermere  there  is  more  of  beauty  than  sublimity;  and  in 
Loch  Lomond  more  of  sublimity  than  beauty.'' 

Mr.  Paget  and  Mr.  Clarke  concluded  their  tour  on  the  26th 
of  September,  by  arriving  at  Ptasnewydd  in  Anglesey,  the  seat 
ofLord  Uxbridgc. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KesidcBce  at  Cambridge— EagaseiMBt  with  Mr.  Cn>|M— C*atteBcenicat  of  kit 
Grand  ToQi^--HaBibiirg-— Denmark— -S«redea--Laplaiia---Norway--FiBluul. 

With  the  journey  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter, 
tb  connexion  of  Mr.  Clarke  with  his  young  friend,  as  tutor, 
was  terminated  ;  but  having  been  formed  at  a  moment  when 
their  minds  were  softened  by  a  common  calamity,  and  continued 
under  circumstances  of  perpetual  novelty  and  interest,  the  im- 
pressions left  by  it  were  unusually  strong  and  lasting ;  and 
upon  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mutual  attachment  highly 
S^tifying  to  both,  but  reflecting  particular  credit  upon  the 
character  of  the  pupil.  That  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
btrt,  the  kindness  of  his  mannersi  and  his  eagerness  both  im 
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acquiring  and  commonicatiDg  knowledge,  shoald  Iiave  secnred 
a  temporary  hold  of  the  afiectionB  of  a  young  and  ardeut  mind, 
ig  nothing  more  than  might  ha?e  been  expected,  and  what  in 
fact  did  happen  in  more  cases  than  in  this ;  bnt  in  the  spirit 
and  constancy  of  an  attachment,  which  neither  the  lapse  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  nor  the  wide  difference  of  their  punaiits  and 
situations  in  the  world,  nor  the  pleasures  of  a  fashionable  life, 
nor  the  business  of  a  public  one,  could  ever  weaken,  there  is 
something  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare.     So  long  as  Mr.  Clarke 
lived,  the  interest  and  the  exertions  of  his  pupil  were  always  read; 
to  be  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  any  object  which  be  had 
at  heiirt ;  and  when  that  event  occurred  which  is  too  ofiea 
found  to  acquit  all  worldly  obligations  and  to  dissolve  all  com- 
mon ties,  it  only  served  to  bring  his  friendship  forward  in  a 
more  striking  point  of  view.     In  every  mark,  whether  of  pub- 
lic or  of  private  respect,  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Paget  was  always  among  the  foremost;  and  the  readiness  witk 
wtlch  he  entered  into  all  the  details  connected  with  the  com- 
fort o(  the  family  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  warmth  of  his  exer- 
tions in  the  promotion  of  every  measure  recommended  in  their 
behalf — exertions  not  less  successful  than  they  were  extensire 
—were  such  as  could  only  have  been  expected  from  a  veiy 
near  relation,  or  from  one  who  had  lived  in  daily  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

Upon  their  return  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Paget  was  sent  to 
Oxford  according  to  his  destination,  and  Mr.  Clarke  returned 
toXJckfield,  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  author 
of  this  Memoir  went,  in  conformity  to  a  long  promise,  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  him.     He  had  been  living  with  his  family 
ever  since  his  return,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
arrangement  and  digestion  of  the  materials  of  a  journey,  ia 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  interest,  while  the  objects  were 
fresh  in  his  recollection,  would  have  been  his  principal  employ- 
ment and  resource  ;  especially  as  it  was  always  his  intention 
to  publish  them  ;  but  he  had  dismissed  this  subject  from  hi? 
thoughts,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
occupations  and  amusentents  of  an  active  country  gentleman  r 
among  which  shooting  was  the  most  prominent.     For  the 
more  effectual  prosecution  of  this  object,  he  had  procured  fronr 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  deputation  of  severd  large  woods  and 
manors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uckfield,  in  which  it  was  his 
daily  habit  to  expatiate,  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light as  the  keenest  sportsman  of  his  time.     He  was  not  suc- 
cessful indeed,  nor  was  success  necessary  to  his  enjoyment ;  it 
was  the  wildness  of  the  sport,  and  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
the  exercise  which  captivated  him ;  and  as  he  was  then  with^ 
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out  any  defisite  objects  in  life,  it  became  a  matter  of  painfal 
eoDJecture  to  tbose  who  regard^^d  bim,  when  and  bow  the  in- 
dulgence of  sucb  a  paasion  might  cease.     On  this  acconnt  ail 
tilt:  influence  of  his  friend  was  exerted  to  withdraw  him  alto- 
gether from  this  scene  of  fruitless  labour  (for  such  it  was  to 
him  an  many  accounts,)  and  to  induce  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Cambridge,  where  he  would  be  i:ertain  of  finding 
pursuits  worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  friends  disposed  to  par- 
take of  them.     But  this  was  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than 
might  have  been  imagined.     The  repugnance  he  at  all  times 
feh  t€k  remote  from  his  mother's  house,  had  lately  been  con- 
tiderably  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  something  like  indepen- 
ience  which  his  election  to  a  Fellowship*  had  created,  and 
tirhat  was  more  unfortunate,  by  an  unaccountable  dislike  to 
the  Tery  place  where  he  was  urged  to  go ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  every  remonstrance,   and  every  effort  of  his 
friend  would  have  been  unavailing,  if  they  had  not  been  hap- 
frilj  seconded  by  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  occurred 
most  seasonably  to  aid  them.     His  name  was  put  down  at 
Uckfield  for  the  supplementary  militia,  and  such  was  his  dread 
of  being  compelled  to  serve  in  this  corps,  that  without  stopping 
to  inquire  by  what  other  means  be  might  escape  the  chance  of 
the  impending  evil,  he   immediately  seized   upon  the  idea  of 
College,  as  of  a  place  of  refuge  from  it.     *'  My  going  to  Col-  . 
lege  for  a  short  time,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  soon 
after  the  latter's  return  to  Cambridge,  ^<  I  am  afraid,  will  now 
be  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  have  entered  my  name  to  be 
Mlotted  for  as  a  supplementary  mUitia-man.     Tell  the  Master 
I  will  be  bursar,  or  shoe-black,  or  gip,  to  avoid  marching 
tmong  a  mob  of  undrilled  recruits.     Only  fancy.  Captain 
Ckufke,  or,  what  is  worse.  Ensign  Clarke,  of  the  awkward 
•quad.     I  am  very  sure  you  would  soon  find  the  addition  of 

brought  to  a  court  martial  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

Semusly  I  will  beg  of  you  to  request  the  Master  to  appoint  me 
bursar  without  delay,  that  I  may  go  to  Lewis,  and  tell  the 
jostices  I  am  exempted  by  a  CoUege  office,  and  only  there  upon 
t  visit.''  Accordingly  he  was  appointed  bursar ;  and  rooida^ 
baring  been  prepared  for  him  at  his  request,  he  prepared  to 
take  up  bis  residence  in  College  at  Easter  1798. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  an  engagement  more  directly 
connected  with  the  line  of  life  he  had  adopted  was  proposed  to 
bim ;  and  as  this  engagement  led  afterward  to  important  con- 
sequences, and  .was,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  his  undertaking,  and 


*  He  wii  ekctad  F«ll«ir  of  JeMD  College  befoN  he  went  to  BcoUaad* 
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acquiring  and  commonicatiDg  kno*  ^  'jftnixA  joMiej  to  the 
a  temporary  hold  of  the  afTectu  ^  >  ctf  it  more  fuUy.  The 
ig  nothiug  idotc  thatt  might  *  \Jfi^  man  of  his  own  neigh- 
fact  did  happen  in  morf  '  ^^a^  lately  succeeded  to  a  con- 
and  constancy  of  an  att:  '  ,,.  iras  desirous  of  placing  himself 

than  twenty  years,  n  ^/etion  of  Mr.  Clarke  for  three 

situations  in  the  w-  ^  ytope  of  supplying  the  defects  of  en 

nor  the  business  ,finom  means,  which  though  late,  wete 

something  as  a^'  X  '"  ^^^  pursuit  of  this  advantage,  the 

lived,  theintf*  J^rf  importance  to  him,  and  he  was  eaailj 

tobeempio  -^/jHce'^  recommendation,  to  admit  himself  a 

at  heUrt ;  !^  of  Jesus  College,  and  to  accompany  hii 

found  tr       *  ^'\t^ ;  ^ith  an  understandmg,  which  was  equally 
mon  t'  **%othi  that  after  a  certain  time  spent  in  preparatory 

mor«^        .V^/^sfiouid  undertake  some  journey  to  the  Continent 
lie  t  f^'T^^  pecuniary  part  of  the  proposal  was  very  liberal, 

p         ^*  JV^  ^^^  entered  upon  without  delay.     With  them 
^  %j  ta  the  University  a  gentleman  of  a  very  different 
/^^r,  and  in  a  different    situation    in   life ;    led  there 
'^w^P^^y  ^y  ^^^  same  motives  as  those  which  influenced 
^Tcripps,  a  love  of  Mr.  Clarke's  society,  and  a  desire  of 
g^dog  by  his  information,  and,  in  this  respect,  affording  a 
^^^arkable  instance  among  many  which  might  be  quoted  of 
^e  strong  attachments  inspired  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  but  chiefly 
inducedby  anotherreason,  which,  considering  his  circumstances, 
irUl  be  regarded  as  very  rare.     This  was  the   Honourable 
John  Tutton,  an  elder  brother  of  his  first  pupil,  the  same  who 
kad  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Brunsels  on  his  tour  to  the 
Continent.     He  had  lived  a  considerable  time  in  the  fashions* 
hie  world,  had  partaken  largely  of  its  interests  and  its  pleasure^ 
and  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  Jesus  College,  was  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  that  men  usually  desire,  being  splendidly 
allied,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  possessed  of  a  larger  fo^ 
tune  than  he  could  spend.     In  all  this,  however,  he  had  not 
found  what  would  satisfy  his  understanding  and  his  wishes, 
and  one  object  of  his  coming  to  College  was  to  try,  whether 
^  the  pleasure  of  academic  pursuits  and  the  society  of  literary 
men  would  prove  more  effectual.     The  experiment,  however, 
was  unhappily  of  short  duration :  his  health,  which  was  in- 
different when  he  came,  declined  rapidly  after  his  admission, 
and  compelled  him  frequently  to  remove  to  town  for  advice  : 
and  before  eighteen  months  had  expired,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
species  of  atrophy,  under  which  he  had  long  laboured. 

During  the  next  twelvemonth,  Mr.  Clarke  resided.constantly 
with  his  pupil  at  Jesus  College,  and  thus  commenced  a  new 
and  important  era  in  his  life,  in  many  respects  highly  beneficial 
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to  Um.     Hitherto  hw  studies  had  been  defiuitory  and  irregolar, 
dependent  upon  the  situations  into  which  be  was  thrown,  and 
the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  Iived» 
and  otherwise  pursued  under  n)any  and  striking  disadvantages; 
but  now  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  bettefit  of  being  master  of 
his  own  pursuits,  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own 
time,  under  ciroirostances  most  t'arourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  them.     Accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  employment  with 
bis  pupil  and  his  College  office,  he  contrived  to  attend  con- 
stantly the  chemical  lectures,  and  to  improve  himself  in  several 
other  species  of  information  essential  to  his  future  views  ;  and 
what  was  more  important,  he  began  to  establish  in  his  general 
leading  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  and  method,  to  which  h^ 
bad  hitherto  been  a  stranger.     But  to  the  society  of  the  place, 
lie  was  unquestionably  in(1ebted  tor  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage.    Formerly  he  had  lived  either  with  young  men  of  family 
who  looked  up  to  him  for  their  opinions  ;  or  with  persons 
whose  age  and  situation  pkced  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
competition ;  but  now  his  mind   was  brought  into  daily  and 
familiar  contact  with  those  of  many  able  scholars,  of  the  same 
rank  and  standing  with  lumself,  and  engaged  in  a  similar  career 
— *men,  for  the  most  pait,  of  more  regular  understandings,  and 
mcMre  mature  Judgment  than  his  own — from  whose  conversa- 
tion be  could  not  fail,  among  other  improvements,  of  making 
some  progress  in  a  species  of  knowledge,  oftener  forced  upon 
us  than  sought,  but  valuable  however  obtained,  that  of  himselfl 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  at  this  period  his  residence 
in  Cambridge  was  not  productive  of  all  the  saiisfaciion'to  him- 
self, which  his  friends  had   so  confidently  promised.     There 
was  something   in  the  tone  and  habits  of  the   place,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  do  away  the  prejudice  he  brought  there  : 
it  was  neither  the  varied  gayety  of  the  world,  nor  the  unclouded 
serenity  of  home ;  but  a  scene  different  from   both,  for  which 
his  former  fife  not  less  than  his  natural  disposition  rendered  him 
mfit,  without  some  previous  experience  and  discipline.     Be- 
fOJid  all  this,  the  love  of  travel  still  shoi\ed  itself  to  be  the 
faling  passion  of  his  mind,  and  was  constantly  urging  him 
towards  the  means  of  iresh  giatification.     Thus,  notwithstand- 
ng  the  many  sources  of  advantage  and  enjoyment  with  which 
be  was  surrounded,  he  was  never  less  disposed  to  be  at  ease  in 
ihe  whole  coarse  of  his  life,  and  if  they  who  knew  him  best 
Were  desired  to  point  out  that  period  of  his  history,  in  which 
k  appeared  least  amiable  to  others  (and  it  is  only  of  the  de- 
P^  of  which  there  can  be  any  question,)  it  would  certainly 
be  this  year  of  his  residence  in  Cambridge.     On  these  ac- 
^tmts  he  often  urged  upon  the  author  of  tiiis  memoir,  at  that 
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Mfge^  <Ae  immediate  execution  of  I 

y^l^tf  eootemplation  of  going  afatoad 

.-     ^^i^Ar  always  found  a  wiUing  auditory 


i:MineDt  iras  then  open  to 
^   "^^  of  Europe,  it  was  determined,  after 
^  ^  ^  ^j  proponed  and  rejected,  that  they  shouM 
^^  ,^J!j  Strcden.  with  as  much  of  Russia  beside% 
"^i  '^^Jytfvhended  within  the  extended  limits  of  a  loo| 
^-'^'^^^00^    Mr.  Cripps,  his  pupil,  was  of  course  df 
^^^'  ^10  the  beginning,  and  with  it  was  afterward  as8»» 
''^'^fsJemao,  since  highly  distinguished  in  the  literaiy 
^^,  ftotessor  Mahus.     He  was  at  that  time  Feiiow  of  tlis 
f*]f|l  and  having  been  occasionally  resident  during  this 
V^jfld  often  present  at  the  discussions  to  which  the  scheaie 
^l^ren  birth,  was  easily  persuaded  to  embark  in  an  expe* 
Z^  which,   besidf's  the  many  obrious  inducements  it  held 
jgy  to  him  in  common  with  the  rest,  afforded  a  prospect  of 
^jMination   peculiarly  desirable  to  himself.     He  had  lately 
pghlished  his  first  work,  an  octavo  volume,  upon  the  Principle 
of  Population  ;  and  although  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Uia 
U>  anticipate  the  deep  and  extensive  interest,  which  the  peco- 
Jiar  circumstances  of  the  country  have  since  given  to  the  sob* 
ject,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  attbat  time  exceedingly  impressed 
with  the  practical  evils  to  which  ^he  prevailing  errors  respect- 
ing  population  had  given  rise,  and  not  less  firm  in  the  truth  of 
his  own  conclusions,  than  sanguine  as  to  their  ultimate  estab- 
lisbment.     But  being  certain  that  a  theory  so  adverse  to  all  the 
rooted  prejudices  and  received  opinions  of  mankind,  was  not 
likely  to  make  its  way  by  argument  alone,  however  logically 
supported,  be  was  anxious  for  the  sake  of  truth  as  well  as  of 
public  happiness  to  collect  from  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
world  all  the  prominent  facts  which  could  fairly  be  supposed 
to  bear  upon  the  question.     In  thib  inquiry  the  countries  nordi- 
ward  of  the  Baltic  were  for  many  reasons  likely  to  be  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  they  were  precisely  those  in  which  the  state  of 
society  was  less  known,  and  the  details  required  less  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  native  authors,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  procure,  by  actual 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  materials  of  which  he  was  in 
search.     To  this  tour,  therefore,  the  public  are  indebted  for 
all  that  curious  statistical  information  respecting  Norway  and 
Sweden,  with  which  his  quarto  volume  is  enriched,  and  for 
many  of  those  facts  and  documents  by  which  the  truth  of  his 
former  demonstration  is  so  triumphantly  supported  and  con- 
frmed. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Clarke.    The  party  set  out  from  Cam^ 
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bridge  ftt  Ae  time  appointed,  tbe  20th  of  May,  1799  ;  and  the 
joomey,  which  was  at  first   intended  to  occupy   only  six   or 
•even  months,  was  continued  by  himself  and  his  pupil  for  more 
than  three  years  and  a  half,  having  been  concluded  in  tbe  lat- 
ter end  of  November,  1802.     During  this  period,  the  series  of 
lecterB  next  presented  to  the  reader  w^is  addressed  to  his  friends 
at  home.     They  will  form,  it  is  presumed,  by  far  tbe  most 
amusing  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  portion  of  the  present 
work ;  and  on  this  account  they  will  be  inserted  with  as  little 
alteration  and  curtailment  as  possible  ;  but  as  they  were  com- 
posed nnder  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  possess  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit,  the  (ollowing  observations  upon  their 
character  and  contents  may  possibly  assist  the  reader's  judg* 
aient  respectii^  them. 

As  Mr.  Clarke  never  failed  to  write  to  some  one  or  other  of 
Iiir  friends  from  every  remarkable  spot  which  he  visited,  and 
18  very  few  of  his  letters  have  been  lost,  they  will  be  found 
collectively  to  furnish  a  succinct  and  faithful  narrative  of  that 
kAig  and  eventful  journey,  the  enlarged  details  of  which  have 
occupied  no  less  than  six  volumes  quarto,  and  have  mainly 
contributed  to  spread  the  reputation  of  tbe  author  throughout 
every  part  of  Europe.     In  this  point  of  view  they  cannot  fail 
af  being  highly  interesting  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  who, 
r  having  wanted  either  tbe  time  or  the  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  masters  ot  so  voluminous  a  work,  will  be  delighted 
in  this  summary,  but  interesting  way  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
ifsearchea.     But  it  may  be  farther  affirmed,  that  these  letters 
9xt  not  less  valuable  when  considered  separately,  than  when 
regarded  in  connexion  with  each  other ;  for  besides  the  raci- 
ness  and  freshness  they  possess  in  common  with  all  other  in- 
fonnation  conveyed  under  similar  circumstances,  having  been 
written  while  the  objects  were  still  warm  in  his  recollection, 
or  actually  in  his  sight ;  they  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
Exhibiting  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  that  stream  of  colloquial 
eloquence  in  which  tbe  goodness  of  his  heart  was  most  appa- 
rent, and  the  playfulness,  the  vivacity,  and  the  force  of  his 
imagination  had  their  fairest  and   freest  scope.     Of  all  tbe 
species  of  writing  which  he  essayed,  the  epistolary  was  the 
most  becoming  to  him  ;  and  as  the  letters  now  exhibit  in  a  nar- 
n)iver  field  the  qualities  which   accompanied  him  when  he 
spoke,  no  one  who  reads  them  with  attention  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  discover  what  his  conversation  once  was— *the  same  ease, 
Ii|;htnes8,  and  spirit — the  same  distinct  view  of  his  own  charac- 
ter and  thoughts— an  expression  still  more  graceful  and  flowing 
*^mth  a  talent  for  description,  and  a  taste  in  the  selection  of 
topics,  which  have  rarely  been  surpassed.     To  be  natural 
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indeed  could  scarcely  be  called  a  virtue  in  him  ;  for  his  con- 
ceptions were  so  rapid,  and  struggled  so  muc^h  for  utterance, 
that  they  could  scarcely  at  any  time  be  controlled. 

But  if  the  form  ol'  these  communications  may  be  supposed 
to  give  them  an  air  of  novelty,  even  with  those  to  whom  the 
travels  are  familiar,  may  it  not  be  said  with  troth,  that  much 
of  the  matter  will  be  new  to  them  too? — They  constituted  no 
part  of  the  materials  from  «%hich  the  great  work  was  con* 
structed.     Many  of  the  facts  stated  in  them  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  his  journal ;  while  others,  which  are  the  same, 
are  still  presented  in  different  lights ;  and  in  one  large  class  of 
thoughts  originating  m  the  prolific  source  of  his  own  suscepti- 
ble and  vivid  feelings,  which  the  various  objects  and  incidents 
af  the  journey  could  not  fail  of  calling  oat,  the  advantage  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  l^-tters  :  for,  however  natural  it  may  be 
that  such  topics  should  occur  in  a  species  of  comp08ition,*iB 
which  it  is  permitted,  nay  expected,  that  a  man  should  Fpeak 
frequently  of  himself,  the>  could  not  appear  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage in  a  grave  and  didactic  work,  expressly  and  elaborately 
written  for  the  public  eye.     Remarkable  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  merit  will  be  found  in  the  letters  front  Ida  and  Par- 
nassus, and  particularly  in  that  from  Jerusalem,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  considered  as  one  of  the  happiest  effusions  of  his 
pen.     It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  exaltation  of  his  mind  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  Holy  Land,  with  that  sobriety  of  spirit  which 
characterizes  his  nubsequent  description  of  it.     The  Bible  was 
in  his  hand,  and  the  book  of  nature  lay  open  belore  him,  and 
from  these  two  sources,  amid  scenes  the  most  sacred  to  our  re- 
collections, and  customs  scarcely  less  durable  than  the  rocks 
and  valleys  amidst  which  they  are  preserved,  he  has  drawn  the 
materials  for  a  succession  of  pictures,  which,  in  point  of  faith- 
fulness and  effect,  may  be  compared  with  any  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  from  that  country  since  the  days  of  Holy  Writ: 
while  the  pious  and  didactic  turn  of  the  images  and  associa- 
tions with  which  they  are  filled  up,  give  to  the  whole  a  calm 
and  impressive  character,  which  is  not  less  appropriate  than  it 
is  pleasing  and  instructive.     It  b  impossible  for  a  well-educated 
man  to  read  this  letter  without  pleasure,  or  a  pious  one  without 
edification  and  improvement.     Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  matter  of  these  compositions  increases  in  in- 
terest, as  he  advances  in  his  journey,  for  a  reason  which  bas 
been  already  given :  nor  can  it  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
that  this  interest  takes  a  higher  character,  when  the  classical 
scenes  of  Asia  and  Greece  present  themselves  to  his  view. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  correspondence  generally,  it 
will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  letters  ad. 
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cfaressed  to  bis  mother,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  a  charac« 
ler  of  their  own.     To  account  fully  {or  this  distinction,  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  inind,'tbat  the  parent  to  whom 
they  were  written  was  a  person  of  a  most  kind  and  affectionate 
lieart,  and  of  a  sound  and  useful  understanding,  but  with  no 
pretensions  to  learning,  and  without  any  decided  literary  taste : 
and  farther,  that  when  her  son  left  England,  she  was  labouring 
under  a  disorder  which  had  long  excited  the  most  lirely  appre- 
liensions  in  the  minds  of  her  children  ;  and  other\%ise  placed 
in  circumstances  requiring  every  consolation  for  his  absence, 
which  in  truth  she  did  not  long  survive,  and  to  which  nothing 
could  have  reconciled  her,  but  the  assurance  of  his  welfare  and 
advantage.     In  this  state  of  thing?,  that  he  should  have  been 
more  occupied  with  her.feelin^s  than  with  his  own,  whenever 
he  sat  down  to  write  to  her,  and  that  amid  the  various  topics 
which  occurred  to  him,  he  should  have  selected  only  those  raU 
enlated  to  amus^e  her,  or  to  be  agreeable  to  her  taste,  will  be 
no  matter  of  wonder  to  his  early  friends,  who  know  well,  that 
^o  have  excited  a  cheerful  train  of  thought  in  her  mind,  or 
.  ven  a  passing  sniile  upon  her  countenance,  would  at  any  time 
/  lave  been  in  his  eyes  a  greater  triumph  of  his  epistolary  talents, 
than  the  most  successful  exhibition  of  his  own  learning  and 
ability  in  anj  other  quarter.     Accordingly,  these  letters  to  her 
will  be  foand  throughout  easy,  animated,  and  playful,  abound- 
ing in  cheerful  views  of  things,  and  droll  and  peculiar  turns  of 
thought,  but  devoid  of  all  literary  and  scientific  discussions,  as 
being  beside  his  purpose,  and  abstaining  from  every  painful 
circumstance  affectmg  his  own  health  or  happiness,  of  which 
there  occurred  but  too  many,  as  being  certain  to  give  her  pain, 
and  to  add  to  her  anxiety  about  himself. 

It  remains  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  pupil,  whom 
his  good  fortune  had  allotted  to  him,  from  whose  character  and 
habits  he  unquestionably  derived  the  greatest  facilities  and  ad 
vantages  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  tour.     There  are  few 
young  men  of  independent  fortune,  who  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  undertake  so  difficult  a  journey,  and  fewer  still  who 
would  have  been  able  and  willing  to  go  through  with  it     But 
Blr.  Cripps  had  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  companion  of 
snch  a  man,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  an  object :  a  singular 
attachment  and  devotion  to  Mr.  Clarke,  disposing  him  at  all 
times  to  acquiesce  cordiaUy  in  every  plan,  which  the  better 
kaowledge  and  experience  of  that  gentleman  sug^sted^-4i 
sweetness  of  temper,  which  neither  crosses  nor  pjnvations 
«ould  ever  ruffle — a  liberal  spirit,  ever  ready  to  furnish  the 
means,  whenever  an  opportunity  of  making  an  important  ac- 
quisition occurred,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  infotm^on,  whicb 
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nade  him  at  all  times  as  anxious  to  press  forward  and  to  extend 
the  limits  of  their  journey,'  as  Mr.  Clarke  himself.     To  these 
may  be  added  a  strong  and  hardy  constitution,*  in  all  the  vigour 
of  youth,  enabling  him  to  endure,  without  material  inconve- 
nience, those  hardships  and  labours,  which  Mr.  Clarke  strug* 
gled  through  by  means  of  his  enthusiasm,  at  the  expense  of 
great  personal  suffering  and  the  permanent  injury  of  his  health. 
It  was  at  first  thought  advisable  that  the  letters  should  tell 
their  own  story,  without  any  other  aid  or  explanation  than  that 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  map :  but  a  more  accurate  ex* 
amination  of  them  has  discovered  several  chasms  in  the  narra- 
tive, in  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be  required. 
Such,  therefore,  will  be  given  when  necessary :  but  not  to  in- 
terrupt materially  the  thread  of  their  proceedings,  which  is  so 
well  unfolded  by  Mr.  Clarke  himself,  it  may  be  proper  for  the 
reader  to  anticipate  that  the  party  separated  into  two,  nesr 
Lake  Wener  in  Sweden,  after  having  dined  together,  within  a 
circle  of  Runic  stones  between  Mounts  Hunneberg  and  Halle- 
berg.     Whether  Mr.  Clarke,  having  now  ascertained  the  spirit 
and  powers  of  his  pupil,  already  contemplated  a  more  exten« 
sive  tour,  and  therefore  had  become  indifferent  to  the  order  of 
the  first,  or  whether  the  scenes  within  the  arctic  had  risen  into 
more  importance  in  his  eyes,  he  determined  immediately  to 
proceed  to  Lapland  before  the  summer  should  be  far  advanced ; 
but  as  this  step  was  quite  incompatible  with  the  limited  viens  of 
the  other  travellers,  they  adhered  to  the  original  arrangement, 
and  passing  through  Udevalla,  entered  M  or  way  at  Frederic- 
shall. 


To  his  Mother. 


^ 


<<  Hamburob,  May  £8, 1799. 

.«  My  dear  Mother. — We  arrived  here  safe  on  the  25th,  after 
the  most  expeditious  passage,   perhaps,  ever  known.    The 


♦  Of  wluit  important  thii  quality  was  to  a  companion  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  kittrarelf 
at  that  period  of  hii  life,  can  be  known  only  to  thotc  who  hare  been  with  him  diw» 
goch  oocaiiona.    There  was  at  times  a  feverish  impatience  about  him,  which  woolA 
^ever  allow  him  to  place  his  own  rest  or  comfort  in  competition  with  the  more  rapid 
attainment  of  any  object  he  had  in  view,  nor  even  to  tolerate  such  a  disposition  in. 
•then.    The  fnend  who  writes  this  memoir,  sometimes  experienced  this  to  his  cost  ; 
afid  Mr.  Clarke  himself  confesses,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  in  their  jonmey  fn^ 
Lake  Wener  to  Tomea,  which,  inclnding  their  stay  at  Stockholm,  occupied  abovC 
eighteen  days,  they  were  never  in  bed  more  than  four  hoars  out  offortT-CHrht.    Tb« 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was  eompeUe4  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the  noit^ 
of  the  arctic  circle,  under  the  effecta  of  a  ler^re  disorder,  bro»ht  on  enttfely  by  tki« 
isfproAeBt  hait^  '      ^  ^  ^ 
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captam  assured  us,  that  during  forty  years,  he  had  never 
leacbed  Hamburg  on  the  third  day.     Read  and  determine  ! 
We  sailed  on  Thursday  at  noon.     On  Friday,  at  midnight,  we 
passed  Helgoland.     On  Saturday,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
iag,  we  entered  the  Elbe.     At  half-past  ten  we  arrived  at 
Cuxhaven.     Finding  a  vessel  bound  for  Hamburg,  the  wind 
fair,  at  eleven  we  started  again  ;  and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  at 
tight  in  the  evening,  after  a  most  delightful  voyage,  we  landed 
in  Hamburgh.     What  think  you  now  of  our  flight  ?  At  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  20th  ;  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  25th. 

**  We  had  few  alarms  in  the  passage.  Rather  a  stout  gale, 
as  jou  may  suppose  by  our  progress  ;  but  not  more  than  the 
tailors  desired.  Twice  we  received  signals  to  hoist  our 
colours ;  and  once  we  were  boarded  by  the  crew  of  an 
Engiish  hired  armed  cutter.  Otter  suffered  most  in  the  voyage. 
Malthus  bore  it  better  than  any  one.  Cripps  made  a  good 
seaman,  being  always  upon  deck. 

*'  There  are  two  things  which  the  English  eipect  to  receive 
from  Hamburg,  viz.  news,  and  hung-beef.  The  hung-beef  I 
fthall  keep  for  our  own  use  among  the  mountaintc  the  news 
7011  are  welcome  to  ;  and  I  assure  you  it  h  very  considerable. 
Turin  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Adies.     Naples  U  taken,  &c. 

^'Hambui^h  is  a  place  of  much  higher  importance  than  I 
bad  imagined.  Her  merchants  are  princes,  and  their  coffers 
the  emporium  of  the  riches  of  the  world.  I  can  bny  all  sorts 
of  India  goods,  cambric,  Holland,  &c.  free  from  any  duty. — 
<<  We  go  next  to  Copenhagen,  and  from  thence  along  the 
▼estem  side  of  Sweden,  into  Nonvay,  to  Christiania.  We 
shall  th^n  proceed  northward  as  near  to  the  pole  as  possible* 
I  intend  to  pass  within  the  arctic,  at  all  events ;  that  for  once 
I  may  see  the  sun  revolve  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  setting ; 
and  learn  what  sort  of  a  Rump  Parliament  they  hold  in  Lap- 
land. We  then  pass  round  the  north  part  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, and  afterward  cross  over  to  Stockholm  and  Upsal.  Then 
We  visit  Finland,  and  proceed  to  Petersburg ;  after  which, 
having  letters  to  Domingo  Gronzalez,  we  embark  for  the  moon, 
love  to  an  !  God  bless  you !" 


To  the  same, 

GOPBHBAOEK,  Jiloe  7,  ITMT. 

^'  You  are  not  to  be  in  the  least  alarmed,  if  you  do  not  hear 
^golarly  from  me ;  because  our  route  lies  through  countries, 
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where  the  post  is  always  irregular,  and  often  where  there  is  BO 
post  whatever. 

"  We  are  at  this  moment  arrived  here.  I  write  ander  great 
fatiguey  and  in  that  hurry  which  must  attend  a  traveller,  with 
m^ny  other  things  to  think  of,  and  on  the  top  of  a  trunk. 
We  had  a  pleasant  jonmej  from  Hamburgh,  where  we  spent  a 
week.  A  fierce  repuHliean,  a  la  Jacobin,  came  and  smoked  a 
pipe  with  roe,  to  know  how  matters  wanton  in  England.  We 
are  all  well,  and  very  happy.  I  have  not  had  above  four  hours 
sleep  these  seven  nights  past;  but  never  was  better  in  my  iife**^ 


7*0  the  same, 

CoPEWRAOBir,  Jane  10, 

'<  We  long  to  hear  news  from  England,  and  to  know  bow    j 
you  are  all  going  on      I  cannot  hear  from  you  till  I  arrive  at   * 
Stockholm ,  which  is  a  sad  grievance,  as  our  tour  to  the  nortk     \ 
takes  place  before  we  descend  upon  that  cit>.     Lord  R.  Fiiz* 
gerald,  the  En«2:1ish  ambassador,    has  been  very  civil  to  us.     ^ 
Our  party  dined  nith  him  yesterday.     1  sent  my  apology,  and 
staid  at  home,  to  rec*over  the  arrears  in  my  journal,  and  to  set- 
tle the  account  of  expenses;  which  last  is  vet y  complicate; 
owing  to  the  confusion  arising  from  money  of  so  many  sorts 
and  denoroiuittions. 

"  Pray  write  word  of  all  that  happens.  Every  little  tbing 
relating  to  England  is  interesting  here.  Send  all  your  letters 
to  Stockholm.  There  has  been  a  report  that  Lord  St.  Via- 
eeni  has  beaten  the  French  fleet.     I  fear  it  cannot  be  true. 

*'0n  Friday  next,  there  will  be  a  grand  review  of  ten  thou- 
sand Danish  troops,  at  which  the  King  and  the  Prince  w31 
appear.  We  wait  to  see  that,  and  then  depart  for  Sweden. 
Copenhagen  rines  like  a  Phcenix  from  her  ashes.  She  has 
twice  been  destroyed  by  fire.  At  this  moment  before  my 
eyes,  are  the  ruins  of  the  finest  palace  in  the  world  It  was 
burned  down  about  three  years  ago.  You  may  remember 
reading  an  account  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  papers.  Every 
thing  was  destroyed  A  collection  of  pictures,  that  cost  many 
years,  and  much  treasure,  to  complete ;  books,  furniture, 
plate,  and  so  on. 

*'  I  suppose  you  have  traced  our  route.  We  came  from 
Hamburgh  to  Lubeck,  Kiel,  Eckrenforde,  Flensborg,  Apen- 
rade,  Hadersleben,  Assens  (in  tht  Isle  of  Funen,)  Odensee, 
Nyeborg,  Corsoer  (in  Zealand,)   Slagel86   Roeskilde,  and 
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Copenhagen.  Now  I  will  give  you  our  route  from  this  place, 
fiDwe  get  to  Stockholm  From  Copenhagen  to  Elsioeur, 
thence  to  Ootheborg  and  ChriHtiania.  Then  through  Norway 
into  Lapland,  and  desrend  southward,  to  the  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Then  down  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf, 
to  Stockholm.  Then  cross  the  Gulf,  to  Finland,  and  through 
Finland,  to  Petersburg.'* 


To  the  same, 

"  GoTHFBORo,  in  SwKDKN,  Jime  IS,  ITH. 

*'  After  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  without 
sleep,  and  almost  without  food,  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you. 
Oat  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  sixteen  were  performed  on 
toot,  and  the  rest  in  wagons,  over  Swedish  wilds.  All  this 
jou  know  is  play  to  me;  only  it  may  prevent  my  writing 
fe^^iariy.  And  I  must  btfg  of  you  never  to  be  surprised  at  not 
hearing  from  me.  Two  months  may  elap^^e,  and  a  letter  not 
leach  you.     I  shall  of  course  always  write  when  I  can. 

"  Sweden  is  not  so  mountainous,  nor  with  so  foreign  an  as- 
pect as  you  would  imagine  ;  so  far  as  we  have  yet  explored 
it.  The  roads  are  better  than  in  England  ;  hut  we  travel  in 
wa^^ons,  sitting  on  a  bare  piduk,  viithout  springs,  or  any  thing 
to  put  our  feet  upon,  over  a  wild  and  desolate  country :  chiefly 
characterized  by  extensive  heaths,  uncultivated  commons,  or 
barren  rocks.  We  may  fairly  say  we  are  shaken  to  death  ; 
but  it  is  death  unto  life  ;  for  1  never  was  better  in  my  days,* 
nor  ever  so  completely  enjoyed  mysell.  The  party  seem  all 
sf  the  same  mind,  and  are  resolved  to  attack  the  pole. — The 
little  desag^emens  we  meet  with  are  the  stimulants  to  new 
exertion  ;  they  constitute  the  zest  of  enterprise,  the  salt  of 
intellectual  food.  Before  the  middle  of  July,  I  hope  to  stand 
within  the  arctic  circle. 

•*  To-morrow  we  leave  this  place  to  visit  the  cataracts  of 
Trollatta,  and  the  Wener  Lake.  To-day  we  dine  with  a 
Swedish  family.  We  have  above  fifty  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  north,  not  including  those  of  Otter  and  Malthus.'' 


To  the  $ame. 

'<  Wbnbrsboao,  Swbsck,  Jane  81, 1799. 

^*  Now  you  will  have  no  difficulty  to  find  me  in  the  map  of 
^^eden.     Open  it  this  instant,  and  behold  me  upon  the  greftt 

W2 
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Lake  of  Wener,  or  Wener  Sec*  in  Westro  Goihlaiid.  I  am 
BOW  dripping  from  its  waves ;  having  bathed  in  its  crystal 
waters.  Therv*  I  you  have  the  map  open  1  Well !  don't  you 
see  me  ?  How  do  you  do  ?  I  perceive  you  have  your  specta- 
cles on.  What  a  lake  !  It  is  one  of  the  largrest  in  the  world. 
One  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Come,  will 
you  take  a  boat  with  me  ?  I  will  row  you  across  to  some  of  the 
islands.  There,  nit  down  at  the  stern.  Ay,  that  is  right — take 
care  you  don't  wet  your  petticoats. 

*^  This  is  a  land  of  iron  ;  therefore,  to  be  in  character,  1 
write  to  you 'with  my  old  iron  pen.  We  are  all  very  well  and 
very  happy.  I  shall  present  your  compliments  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  ask  bim,  if  be  will  eat  his  beef  padding  with  yoa 
in  the  autumn,  and  belong  to  our  vihist  club,  at  Mi*s,  Budd's. 
<«^1  have  prepared  my  speech  upon  the  occasion. 

**  I  have  somewhat  altered  my  route,  and  mean  to  g# 
Btraight  from  hence  to  Stockholm  ;  where  I  shall  be  in  four 
days ;  so,  I  shall  get  any  letters  from  England,  at  least  six 
weeks  sooner.  From  Stockholm  we  proceed  to  the  north  of 
the  Oult  of  Bothnia  into  Lapland,  and  through  Lapland  into 
the  north  of  Norway,  and  then,  steering  south,  we  retort  to 
Sweden  again,  before  we  set  out  for  St.  Petersbui^h." 


From  Wenersborg  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  proceeded 
.  rapidly  by  the  direct  route  to  Stockholm,  where  they  stayed 
only  a  few  days  to  procure  money,  and  to  purchase  a  light 
wi^n  for  their  northern  journey.  Thence  they  immediately 
took  their  way  through  Upsal,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  Tomed  i  at  which  place  they  arrived  on  the 
eighth  of  July.  During  this  interval  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  no 
letters. 


To  the  jRev.  RobL  Tyrwhit,  Jesfu  CoUege^  Cambridge, 


'^  TouTKA,  Golf  of  BoChnui,  €6  dec.  N.  L«l. 

Jalj9,1799. 


*«  My  dear  Sir,— I  have  promised  to  write  to  Satterthwaite, 
and  many  others ;  but  as  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  know  n* 
person  so  likely  to  be  in  college  as  yourself,  you  will,  I  hope, 
mmse  my  troubling  yoa  wttt;  this.    I  will  beg  of  yoa  to  show 
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it  to  aoy  friend  who  may  be  interested  in  the  soceeas  of  otur 
enterprise. 

**  1  wished  to  write  from  Upsal ;  but  really  every  moment 
ifl  so  precious,  that  I  was  not  able.  It  is  now  eleven  at 
lught,  aiid  the  sun  shines  upon  this  paper.  We  hope  to  s*^e 
him  all  night  above  the  horizon,  when  we  get  farther  to  the 
north ;  but  I  fear  we  are  too  late.  He  sinks  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  below  the  horizon  ;  but  we  have  no  other  dif« 
ferenee  between  noon  and  midnight,  than  that  the  thermometer 
during  the  former  is  at  75,  and  during  the  latter  at  46  Our 
fatigue  has  lately  been  excessire :  but  we  are  in  excellent 
liealth.  We  have  now  traversed  the  whole  of  Sweden ; 
liaving  c(Hnpleted  a  journey  of  near  two  thousand  miles  to  this 
place. 

**  Otter  and  Malthns  left  us  at  the  Wener  Lake.    Our  parting 
IS  very  painful,  but  we  shall  soon  meet  again.     They  found 
it   necessary  to  give  up  part  of  their  jnnrney,  that  t  :ey  might 
Dot  trespass  on   their  timn,  as  limited  at  setting  out.     It  ap» 
peared  also,  that  they  were  somewhat  daunted  by  the  account 
they  received  of  an  expedition  so  far  to  the  north.     Malthus 
thought  I   should  never  be  able  to  effect  a  passage  by  land, 
from  Lapland  to  Norway.     They  went  into  the  south  of  Nor- 
way.    We  came  to  Stockholm,  Upsal,  and  through  the  towns 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  this  place. 
Our  expedition  has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations ;  as  you  will  in  some  measure  learn  by  the  date. 
We  travel  in  a  little  wagon.     From  the  Wener  Lake  to  Stock- 
holm, we  passed  in  carts,  without  springs,  in  no  degree  better 
than  an  English  dung-cart      The  joy  I  feel  in  the  prospect  of 
visiting  the  countries  within  the  arctic  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
V  It  is  my  intention  to  go  from  hence  to  Enontakis,  in  Tornea 
Lapmark,  and  from  thence*  to  North  Cape,  to  visit  the  coast  of 
the  icy  sea.     If  I  find  it  impracticable  to  pass  to  Drontheim, 
from  thence,  by  water,  I  shall  return,  and  cross  the  Pitea  Lap- 
mark  ;  from  whence  I  can  proceed  into  the  north  of  Norway ; 
visiting  various  interesting  scenes.     If  we  do  not  meet  Otter 
and  Malthus  inthenorth  of  Norway,  weshall  find  them  afterward 
at  Stockholm.  Had  they  been  lads  of  sufficient  ent^^rprise,  I  still 
think,  they  might  have  undertaken  a  journey  full  as  extensive 
as  ours,  with  very  little  addition  of  time  or  expense.     It  is  not 
certain,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  Drontheim,  even  now,  before 
they  arrive.     I  intend  to  launch  a  balloon  at  the  capital  of 
I^omea  Lapmark;  in  order  to  attract  the  natives  together. 
All  the  materials  are  ready.     The  north  of  Sweden  is  the  finest 
Country  in  Europe.     Italy  and  Switzerland  may  boast  of 
t^igher  mountains  and  bolder  scenes ;  but  the  magnificence  of 
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its  forests,  the  beauty  of  its  lakes  and  islands,  and  the  honesty 
and  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants  are  ur.equalied. 

**  Would  any  Englishman  expect  to  find  here  a  good  supper, 
and  a  post  office  ?  We  have  had  our  tea,  and  a  game  at  romps 
with  some  Lapland  lasses.  I  am  preparing  to  have  a  dance  with 
them.  Their  faces  are  smeared  with  bear's  grease ;  and  they 
come  as  near  to  the  human  as  any  animal,  except  the  natives 
of  O  why  bee. 

^*  Having  conquered  all  the  bugbears,  1  am  disposed  to  be 
more  facetious  than  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  letter 
from  the  arctic,  impregnated  with  the  electric  rays  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  and  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  will  shine  in  the 
dark.     But,  listen  to  the  nonsense  one  hears—'  What  get  to 
Tome^  V  exclaimed  a  multitude,  ^  you  may  as  well  think  of 
getting  to  the  moon  V  Yet,  here  we  are,  without  a  single 
accident ;  and  I  may  almost  add,  without  a  single  shower ; 
which  has  proved  very  agreeabl*  to   passengers  in  a  wagon. 
I  do  not  intend  to  turn  back  until  I  have  scented  the  polar  air. 
I  never  was  in  better  health.     It  is  true  there  is  no  part  of  my 
body  I  can  call  my  own,  except  (grace  au  ciel !)  my  ri^ht  hand, 
and  left  eye.     My  left  arm  is  possessed  by  the  Furia  Infemalis. 
Various  venomous  insects  occupy  my  body  externally.     Inter- 
nally, a  commotion  owes  its  origin  to  sour  milk  and  rye  bread. 
But  all  these  losses  render  rfTe  lighter,  and  more  fit  for  enterprise. 
'^  Cripps  makes  an  excellent  traveller.     He  is  occupied  in 
sending  a  case  of  minerals  to  Sto';kholm.     Mineralogy,  botany, 
manners,  politics,  astronomy,  antiquities,  have  all  found  a  place 
in  his  journal ;  he  seems  to  gra^p  at  universal  science  ;  and 
works  with  his  hammer  among  the  rocks,  like  a  galley-slave. 
He  particularly  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you.     I  promised 
to  write  to  Alderman  Newling   and  to  ftir,  Outram,  of  St. 
John's,  the  public  orator.     As  I  cannot  possibly  fulhl  my  en* 
gagement,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  make  those  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  any  particulars  respecting  our  tour,  which  yoa 
may  think  proper.     If  there  is   any  article  of  literature  or 
natural  history  which  you  wish  to  receive  from  these  coun- 
tries, I  beg  you  will  make  me  your  porter.     A  letter  directed, 
*  a  la  poste  restante,  Stockholm,'  will  reach  me  any  time  before 
the  autumn." 


To  hU  Mother. 


"  ToRNEA,  on  Um  most  northern  poinl  oTtlie 
Galf  of  Bothnia,  66  de^eei  of  North 
Latitude.    July  9,  1796. 

«« Would  you  believe  it  ?  In  this  place  to  get  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  to  find  a  post-office  ?  *  What,  get  to  Torned  V  everj 
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•oe  gaid ;  jet  here  I  am*  and.  wiiat  is  more,  have  not  done  yet^ 
/or  I  wiU  not  turn  back,  until  I  smtW  the  Polar  air.  Hovr 
bappy  I  am  !  Can  i  believe  it  ?— am  I  dreaming  ?  pinch  my 
no6e !  To  tread  within  the  arctic  !— only  fancy  !  And  to  get 
here  without  a  single  accident — ^not  even  a  soaking. 

**  Long  letters  you  cannot  expect  from  trarf llers,  who  hara 
tkpt  only  four  hours  in  forty«f  ight  for  the  last  fortnight.  Would 
you  like  a  di .  e  of  an  arctic  ham  1  It  was  taken  from  the  thigk 
of  a  fat  bear.  I  do  assure  you,  it  beats  the  Surrey  hams,  out 
and  out.  None  of  your  sneers  at  the  Laplanders !  They 
come  as  near  the  human  as  any  animal,  except  Dame  Osborne^ 
uid  the  folka  at  the  alms-house. 

*^  We  have  seen  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  and  came  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  this  dear  place.  And 
what  would  you  have  i  Look  at  our  supper — a  barcnfooted 
Laplander  is  placing  it  on  the  table.  A  tureen  of  chocolate 
milk,  some  very  nice,  rusks,  pickled  salmon,  and  pancakes ! 
If  a  votary  of  enterprise  cannot  feast  there,  let  him  starve  ! 

"We  enter  Norway  next.     You  must  never  be  alarmed  af 
not  hearing  from  roe.     It  is  quite  uncertain  when  you  will  ^et 
another  letter,  but  certainly  not  before  I  reach  Drontheim ; 
which  will  be  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  August,  then 
70Q  must  allow  time  for  it  to  get  to  England." 


To  Mr.  R.  JIfalthtu. 

,  «  TORVBA,  Jdy  0, 1799. 

*' We  should  have  been  here  on  the  7th,  if  we  had  not  waited 
i  day  for  Baron  Hermelin,  and  a  day  with  Dr.  Ncezen,  at 
Umea.  From  the  moment  we  parted  with  y  ou,  we  may  date 
&e  beautiful  scenes  of  Sweden.  But  from  Upsal  to  this  place» 
Bothing  in  Europe  can  surpass  it.  You  may  imagine  what  my 
mrprise  has  been,  who  expected  to  pass  an  insipid,  barren,  fiat, 
Maritime  territory.  Peter  is  still  with  us.  We  have  procured 
o&r  Lapland  interpreter,  and  are  setting  off  for  the  pole.  I  do 
not  intend  to  turn  back  till  I  have  dipped  in  the  icy  sea.  I  find 
^e  can  penetrate  into  Fintnark,  through  Lapland,  and  to  the 
Korth  Cape,  through  Finmark. 

^*  We  should  have  been  at  Orontheim  long  before  you,  if  we 
W  not  extended  our  tour.  There  are  as  many  passages  into 
Norway,  as  rivers  flowing  from  it.  We  might  pass,  1st,  from 
^ernosand  to  Rorias,  by  Oui^tavsberg ,  2d,  from  Pitea  to  Nasa 
^jal ;  Sd,  from  L^ilea  to  Quicjock ;  and»  4tb,  fit>m  Tome&  t5 
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Toraed  Trask.  Tbis  last  we  shall  make ;  bat  shall  not  go 
from  the  icy  sea  to  Tronbeim ;  but  retam  by  Nasa  FJal, 
through  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Pitea  Lapmark.  After- 
wards we  go  from  Sheteftea  to  Hemosand,  and  then  by  Gus- 
tavsbei^  to  Tronheim,  in  order  to  visit  the  mines  and  interest* 
ing  scenes  in  that  passage. 

**  My  balloon  is  ready,  and  will  be  launched  in  the  capital  of 
Lapland.  The  priests  are  to  ^ve  notice  in  the  churches,  that 
all  may  come  to  see  the  Englishman,  and  hb  wonder  of  won- 
ders!!! 

**  We  have  many  rare  plants ;  but  never  since,  have  once 
seen  that  beautiful  plant  I  gave  Otter  at  Hunneberg.  Pray 
let  him  take  care  of  it,  and  it  shall  be  painted. 

Dianthu8  Superbus, 

RuhuH  Arcticus, 

Ruhfis  ChamaBmonis, 

Rpilnhium  Montanum, 

Linmea  Borealis, 

Com.^ruro  Palustre ; 
"  These  are  fine  plants ;  but  we  have  fiftv  more,  and  in  Lap- 
land, they  say,  are  the  rare^st  plants  in  the  world.'* 


From  Tome^  they  proceeded  northward,  principally  by  wa- 
ter, up  the  Tornea  and  Miionio  rivers,  with  an  intention  of 
penetrating  to  the  North  Cape.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  journey,  howevf-r,  Mr.  Clarke  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  ge- 
nerally compelled  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  exposed  to 
great  changes  of  temperature,  and  suffering  dreadfully  from 
the  mosquitoes.  Of  this  illness,  which,  combined  with  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  was  the  cause  of  their  tumiug  south- 
ward from  Enontakis,  be  says  nothing  to  his  mother,  for  the 
reason  already  stated.  He  appears  to  have  owed  his  cure 
princjlpally  to  the  fruit  of  the  Rubus  Arcticus  and  the  Rubui 
Chamaemorus. 


To  his  Mother. 


«  £nontaeis,  in  Lftpbad,  on  the  firoBtler*  of 
Finmark,  680  9(KW,  North  Lnt.  Intlie 
most  northern  provinee  of  the  Swedhdi 
Dombioni.    July  29,  1799. 

^*  We  have  found  the  cottage  of  a  priest,  in  this  remote- 
comer  of  the  world,  and  have  been  snug  with  him,  a  few  days^ 
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Yesterday  I  laanched  a  balloon,  pighteen  feet  in  beight,  prbich 
I  had  made  to  attract  the  natiycs.  You  m^y  guess  their  asto- 
aishroeDt,  when  they  saw  it  rise  from  the  earth. 

*'  Is  it  not  famous  to  be  here,  within  the  frigid  zone  ?     More 
than  two  degrees  within  the  arctic ;  and  nearer  to  the  pole  thaa 
the  most  northern  shores  of  Iceland  ?     For  a  long  time,  dark- 
ness has  been  a  stranger  to  us.     The  sun,  as  yet,  passes  not 
below  the  horizon ;  but  he  dips  his  crimson  risage  behind  a 
mountain  to  the  north.     This  mountain  we  ascended,  and  had 
ihe  satisfaction  to  see  him  make  his  curtsey,  without  setting. 
At  midnight,  the  priest  of  this  place  lights  his  pipe,  during  three 
weeks  in  the  year,  by  means  ot  a  burning-glass,  from  the  sun's 
rajs. 

*<  We  have  been  driving  reindeer  in  sledges.  Our  intention 
is  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  into  Finmark,  as  far  as  the  source 
sF  the  Alten,  which  falls  into  the  icy  sea.  We  are  now  at  the 
source  of  the  Muonio,  in  Torne^  Lapmark.  I  doubt  whether 
Vij  map  you  can  procure  will  show  you  the  spot.  Perhaps 
jou  may  find  the  name  of  the  place,  Enontakis.  Well,  what 
idea  have  you  of  it  i  U  it  not  a  fine  town  ? — sashed  windows, 
and  streets  paved  and  lighted — French  theatres — shops — abd 
poblic  buildings  ?  I'll  draw  up  the  curtain — now  see  what  it 
is  J  A  single  hut,  constructed  of  the  trunks  of  fir-trees,  rudely 
bewn,  with  the  bark  half  on,  and  placed  horizontally,  one 
above  another;  here  and  there  a  hole  to  admit  light.  And 
this  inhabited  by  an  old  priest,  and  his  young  wife,  and  his  wife's 
mother,  and  a  dozen  children,  and  half  a  dozen  dogs,  and  four 
pigs,  and  John,  and  Cripps,  and  the  two  interpreters,  and  La- 
zarus, covered  with  sores,  bit  by  mosquitoes,  and  as  black  as  a 
negro.  We  sleep  on  reindeer  skins,  which  are  the  only  beds 
wt  have  had  since  Torne^.  ^ 

**  We  have  collected  minerals,  plants,  drawings,  and,  what 
ii  of  more  importance,  manuscript  maps  of  countries  unknown, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  but  to  all  the  geogra-* 
pbers  of  Europe.  The  best  maps  afford  no  accurate  idea  of  ^ 
Upland.  The  geography  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Both* 
nia,  is  entirely  undetermined.  I  am  now  employed  in  tracing 
Ae  topography  of  the  source  of  the  Muonio.  We  are  enabled 
to  confirm  the  observations  of  Maupertuis,  and  the  French 
ifiissionaries  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  the  arctic 
pvcle.  I  shall  bring  a  pie.ce  of  it  home  to  you,  which  stuck 
^  my  boot,  as  I  steppea  into  the  frigid  zone.  It  will  serve  as 
excellent  leaven,  and  be  of  great  use  in  brewing,  a  pound  of  it 
being  sufficient  to  ferment  all  the  beer  in  the  cellar ;  merely  by 
1^^  placed  in  my  cabinet. 
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<<The  wolves  hare  made  such  dreadful  havoc  here,  that  the 
rich  Laplanders  are  flyint:  to  Norway.  One  of  them,  out  of 
a  thousand  reindeer  which  he  possessed  a  few  years  ago,  has 
only  forty  remaining.  Our  progress  from  Toniea  has  been 
entirely  in  canoes,  or  on  foot,  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
There  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seven  cataracts  between 
this  plaee  and  Torne^.  We  live  on  reindeer  flesh,  and  the 
arctic  strawberry  :  which  is  the  only  vegetable  that  has  com- 
forted our  parched  lips  and  palates,  tor  some  time.  It  grows 
in  such  abundance,  near  all  the  rivers,  that  John  gathers  a  pail« 
fuU  whenever  we  want  them.  I  am  making  all  possible  exer- 
tion to  preserve  some  for  you.  Wheat  is  almost  unknown 
here.  The  food  of  the  natives  is  raw  fish,  ditto  reindeer,  and 
sour  milk  called  pijma.  Eg^,  that  great  resource  o>  travellers, 
we  have  not.  Poultry  are  never  seen.  Had  I  but  an  English 
cabbage,  1  should  feast  like  an  alderman." 

«  TOENEA,  Avgwt  14, 1780. 

<*  You  may  imagine  the  comfort  and  satisfaf*tion  we  feeU 
upon  our  arrival  once  more  in  Torned.  We  descended  the 
Aunis  and  Kiemi  rivers,  through  Kieroi  Lapmark,  and  are  re« 
joiced  to  get  a  morsel  of  sweet  bread,  and  to  converse  again 
with  human  beings  We  go  now  into  the  north  of  Norway. 
Write  to  Christiania.**- 


Afler  leaving  Tome^  the  second  time,  the  travellers  made 
the  circuit  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  thea 
descended  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  through  Ulea  to  Wasa; 
from  which  place  they  passed  the  Gulf,  in  a  vessel  to  Umea, 
on  the  western  side.  Thence  they  went  to  Sundsvald,  and 
then  took  their  way  directly  west,  across  the  mountains  of 
Malmagen,  a  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Norway,  descending  into  the  latter  country  near  the  celebrated 
copper  mines  of  Roraas. 


To  the  same. 


SOVDSYALD,  Norib  of  SVC9EW, 

Sept  10, 1709. 


^* We  set  out  for  Norway  to-morrow.     I  hope  you 

received  my  last  from  the  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.    I  shall 
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ht  home  in  Njorember,  or  the  first  week  in  December,  at  far- 
thest. How  painful  is  it  not  to  know  whether  you  are  well  or 
in,  and  what  is  doing  at  Uckfield«  All  my  thoughts  centre 
there.  Could  I  but  see,  once  more,  your  handwriting  !  My 
dear  sister,  too,  bow  does  she  do  ?  And  George,  is  he  with  you? 
— tell  me  all. 

« We  came  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Wasa  to 

Umea.  The  sun  has  burned  my  hands  and  face,  until  they  re- 
semble this  ink.  1  am  become  a  Laplander  m  visage,  dress, 
lad  manners.  It  would  frighten  a  powdered  English  beau,  to 
see  such  figures  as  wtf  are.  Only  fancy,  being  compelled  to 
tar  our  faces,  necks,  hands,  &c.  in  Lapland,  to  save  us  from 
mosquitoes ! 

^^We  know  no  more  of  England  than  if  we  were  in  New 
Holland. Now  for  the  mountains.** 


To  the  Rev.  WUliam  Otter,  Jeius  College,  Cambridge. 

Tronheim,  September  fS,  I79S. 

** What  I  hare  suffered  since  I  saw  you  I  will  not  fill 

^y  letter  with ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  I  have  never  had  two 
4ay8  of  health  since  I  set  out  for  Lapland.     I  had  the  melan- 
choly task  of  tdlmg  Cripps  how  to  commit  my  poor  carcass 
to  a  grave,  and  to  get  home.     Once  I  lost  my  senses;  and, 
l>at  a  few  days  ago,  having  crossed  the  Norwegian  Alps  with 
freat  fatigue,  I  fancied  I  had  a  hole  in  my  throat,  and  fainted 
"With  the  chimeras  ot  my  own  disordered  imagination.     Now, 
thank  God  !  I  am  better,  as  you  see,  for  I  csn  write.     All  my 
illness  arose  from  fatigue,  and  neglect  of  sleep,  and  perhaps 
from  the  effect  of  climate  on  a  constitution  unarmed  to  en- 
counter a  frigid  zone. 

»  We  are  to  suppose  you  intended  that  we  should  experience 

>  very  serious  disappointment,  when  you  neglected  to  leave 

&e  promised  letter  from  you  in  the  post-oi&ce.     If  you  had 

^nown  with  what  anxious  impatience  we  should  search  for 

yottr  handwriting^  in  every  post  book,  you  could  not  have 

done  this.  ,  We  have  ransacked  half  the  houses  in  the  town, 

^^  hopes  you  had  at  least  left  us  a  line ;  but  in  vain.     Why  did 

You  not  give  us  a  little  information  about  the  people  here,  and 

^  few  hints  necessary  to  be  observed  in  travelling?  We  find 

yo\x  missed  Bergen,  yet  we  know  not  why.     This  is  remark- 

^^^9  as  you  were  so  many  days  idle  here.     Poor  Cripps  was 

^^dy  to  weep,  when  the  long-expected  letter  was  not  found. 

X 
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«•  We  penetrated  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Flnmark,  travers- 
ing the  provinces  of  Torne^,  and  Kemi  Lapmark ;  visited  the^ 
sources  of  the  Muonio  and  the  Aunis,  surrounded  the  whole.of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  crossed  the  Alps  to  Roraas,  and  came 
here  last  night.  We  are  delighted  with  this  place — live  in  the 
same  room  you  did,  and  ask  questions  of  you  all  the  day. 
What  libraries  they  have  here  !  And  even  the  arts  flourish.  I 
have  bought  beautiful  pictures  already.  We  are  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Literary  Society,  and  the  Clubs — all  Jacobins  ! 
I  suppose  the  vast  increase  of  population  here  interested  Mal- 
thus  ;  and  even  you  would  be  an  antiquarian  here,  in  seeing 
the  spot  once  tenanted  by  Norwegian  kings.  I  assure  you,  I 
never  saw  such  scenery  in  Europe,  as  between  Hoff  and  Hoi- 
taalen,  on  the  Roraas  road.  It  is  neither  Alpine,  nor  Apen- 
nine,  but  Norwegian ;  combining  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of 
Switzerland,  with  the  groves  of  Sweden,  and  the  vales  of  Ital j« 
Of  course  you  collected  the  rare  minerals ^which  are  produced 
by  the  mine  near  HoiF;  particularly  that  singular  fossil,  the  in- 
determinate  crystallization  of  quartz.  Would  you  not  smile  to 
see  me  in  the  character  of  a  botanist  ?  I  botanize  from  morn- 
ing till  night — *  O  quam  mutatus !'  It  is  so  vastly  absurd,  you 
know,  to  be  poking  for  weeds  in  a  ditch.  Were  I  any  longer 
in 'doubt,  Sweden  would  make  any  man  a  botanist.  I  have 
collected  all  the  plants  engraved  in  the  Flora  Lapponica,  and 
many  others.  I  have  bought  here  the  Flora  Norwegica.  It 
is  a  good  work  ;  but  describing  the  Rebus  Chamaemorus  (to 
which  i  owe  my  life,)  he  says  the  English  call  it  Cloud-ber- 
ries. Did  you  ever  see  it  in  Britain  1  Perhaps  the  bogs  of 
Scotland  produce  it. 

*^  Some  plants  are  still  in  bloom  here.  The  ilanuncQluA 
will  be  the  last ;  as  the  Tussilago  Farfara  was  the  first.  I 
collected  the  Ranunculus  Glacialis  yesterday.  Among  other 
affectations,  I  am  ready  to  dispute  with  Linmeus,  that  the 
Lichen  Coralloides,  and  the  Lichen  Deformis,  are  the  same. 
That  the  cause  of  barrenness  in  the  Rubus  Arcticus,  when 
transplanted,  originates  in  accidental  selection.  The  speci- 
mens carried  to  ^e  south  of  Europe,  were  not  Hermaphro- 
dites ;  but  a  singular  monster  common  to  that  genus,  which  is 
male  alone.  How  little  do  botanists  know  of  plants,  when 
they  judge  of  them  from  local  character  !  Here  is  the  author 
of  the  Flora  Norwegica  describing  the  Pedicularis  Sceptrum 
Garolinum;  and  he  says,  'Saspissime  caulis  est  nudus,  foliis 
tantum  radicalibus  instructus,  baud  raro  autem  praeterea  etiam 
folia  verticillata  habet  circa  medium  posita.'  The  fact  is,  the 
variety t  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  Pedicularis  Scept.  Car. 
a9  found  here,  has  little  resemblance  to  the  plant  in  its  natura 
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^t&te.  It  is  a  poor,  stunted,  dwarfish,  deformed  emigrant, 
exiled  from  Lapland  ;  and  not  possessing  more  than  a  family 
likeness  of  its  parent.  The  Scept.  Car.  in  Lapland  is  never 
seen  with  a  naked  stem.  It  grows  almost  to  the  height  of  a 
man ;  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  arctic  flowers,  ornament- 
ed with  foliage  in  beautiful  gradation,  diminishing,  and  propor* 
tionate  from  its  root  to  its  blossom.  In  Norway,  it  only  shows 
^  miserable  head,  without  the  body. 

*^  Have  you  seen  the  dissertation  by  Rudbeck  on  this  plant  ? 

The  best  engraving  of  it,  is  in  the  Flora  Lapponica ;  but  the 

seed  vessel  is  incorrect.     The  Flora  Danica  is  generally  above 

all,  but  fails  in  this. 

I        *'  I  have  treasures  inestimable — minerals,  antiquities,  plants, 

I    birds,  fish}   maps,  books,  insects,  drawings,  and  so  on.     Of 

plants  I  have,  I  believe,  a  thousand  specimens,  many  of  coarse, 

%re  duplicates ;  and    I  hope   some  of  theui  will  supply  you, 

^here  you  have  failed^     I  hope  to  give  some  also  to  Newton, 

^Uid  to  Brooke.     Ih  all  my  illness  I  never  deserted  my  journal, 

^i)ough  it  grew  thin  to  keep  me  in  countenance. 

'*The  Gentiaua  Nivalin,  Pedicularis  Lapponica,  Andromeda 
-Slypnoides,    Saxifrasia  Azoides,   Comarum    Palustre^    Salix 
-^^ygdalina.  Lychnis  Alpina,  Pedicularis  Scept.  Car.,  Dianthus 
^aperbus — of  these,  and  many  others,  I  have  seed.     Will  they 
9row  in  England  ?  The   Rubus  Arcticus  I  have  preserved  in 
Spirits,  with  its  leaves  and  fruit.     Of  its  flowers  I  have  many 
specimens  in  my  books.     1  have  also  the  plants  peculiar  to 
Sweden;  the  Betula Nana  (though  found,  by  the  by,  here,) 
Orataegus  Aria,  and  others  ntentioned  by  Linnaeus.     Respect- 
ing that  illustrious  man,  I  have  many  curious  things  to  speak, 
and  to  exhibit.     If  it  had  not  been  for  illness,  we  should  have 
reached  North  Cape.     Wa  beheld,  however,   Finmark  from 
the  mountains,  standing  on  the  spot  which  Linneus  calls  the 
Ifut  angle  of  the  worlds  beyond  which  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
i&imal  or  vegetable  life. 

**  The  Laplanders  constitute  an  interesting  portion  of  our 
tcquaintance.  When  I  sit  with  you  again,  I  will  show  you 
their  march  from  Persia  to  the  pole  ;  you  shaH  hear  how  they 
have  preserved  to  this  hour  the  customs  and  the  language  of 
the  first  patriarchs.  Why  did  you  not  visit  them  from  Roraas  t 
It  is  only  one  day's  ride  from  that  place  to  the  mountains  of 
Malmagen,  on  which  we  found  a  settlement  of  Laps,  with 
^bore  a  thousand  reindeer.  One  of  which  we  purchased,  and 
brought  with  us.  His  horns  and  hide  I  preserve  for  the  public 
Ubrary.  His  flesh,  at  this  moment,  smokes  on  the  table  ;  and 
pripps  is  clamorous,  lest  it  should  cool  before  I  join  with  him, 
'^  Conveying  it  *ad  inferos.' 
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<<  You  perfaapfl  recollect  what  ideas  I  bad  formed  of  a  jour- 
ney  along  the  Guir  of  Bothnia.  It  has  nothing  of  the  mari- 
time  character.  The  Gull  is  never  seen  but  as  inlets,  forminf 
the  most  beautiful  lakeg^  covered  with  islands,  and  ornamented 
with  the  tallest  and  most  luxuriant  groves.  Angermanland,  of 
all  the  Swedish  provmcesi  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the 
Switzerland  of  the  north.  Ostero  Bothnia  is  the  most  fertile. 
But,  estimating  Norway  from  the  spec  men  we  have  hitherto 
perceived,  it  promises  to  surpass  all  the  north  of  Europe  in 
grandeur  of  scent-ry.  Solander  lived  at  Pitea,  in  Wcstra 
Bothnia,  and  in  that  neiorhbourhood  I  procured  the  Flora  Sue- 
cica  of  Linnaeus,  with  bis  manuscript  annotations.  Literature 
is  at  the  lowest  ebb  m  Sweden  ;  I  had  the  utmost  difficulty  ta 
get  a  copy  of  that  work.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  only  fa- 
mous author  their  cotmtry  ever  produced.  But  the  people  are 
better  than  the  Norwegians — more  industrious,  yet  in  greater 
poverty,  more  virtuous  and  more  hospitable.  Did  you  meet 
Acerbi  in  Stockholm  ?  We  sent  letters  by  him  from  Uleaborg. 

**  Tell  Malthtts  we  have  regularly  estimated  the  thermomet^. 
We  have  obtained  the  height  of  it  here  since  the  year  1762. 
Mr.  Horninan  also  brings  me  a  curious  account  of  the  increase 
and  present  state  of  population ;  which  may  be  useful  to  him. 
I  have  procured  Professor  Leem's  account  of  Lapland  and 
Finmark,  in  Latin.     His  widow  still  lives  here." 


To  his  Mother. 


"Bandelib,  id  Nokwat,  Octobar  IS,  IISS. 

**  As  I  know  I  shall  not  have  a  moment  to  myself  in  Chris- 
tiania,  where  we  hope  to  arrive  to-morrow,  1  avail  myself  of 
an  opportunity  to  scribble  from  a  little  po^st-house,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Huiiab  lake. 

**  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  after  three  pas- 
sages of  the  Norwegian  Alps,  we  are  both  sate  and  well ;  witk 
eager  and  anxious  expectation,  making  all  speed  to  Christiania, 
to  get  letters  from  dear  friends,  in  dear  England.  I  have  not 
seen  even  your  han« {writing  since  we  left  Stot  kholm ;  except 
tn  reading  over  and  over  the  letter  you  sent  me  there,  till  I 
have  it  by  heart.  1  shall  keep  this  open,  till  I  have  read  yours 
in  Christiania*  You  may  guess  what  my  feelings  are,  till  I 
know  you  are  all  well.     Every  moment  is  an  age. 

^  You  will  hardly  credit,  that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
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thif  part  of  Norway,  we  are  still  collecting  plants  in  bloom. 
The  harvest  is  not  yet  got  in.  How  little  do  we  know  of  this 
country  in  England !  Travellers  describe  it  as  a  region  of 
mow ;  and  even  the  illustrioas  Linnaeus  says,  that  before  the 
end  of  August,  winter  returnis,  without  autumn,  in  this  latitude. 
We  baye  traversed  the  whole  of  Norway,  from  Tronheim,  or 
Drontbeim,  as  it  is  erroneously  often  called  in  maps,  to  the 
south*  Do  not  be  vain  of  your  English  refinement !  Yester- 
day I  left  a  party  of  beautiful  joung  ladies,  working  tambour, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Douvre  Alps. 

**  This  is  the  land  for  mountains.  Ossa  and  Pelion — Gog 
ind  Magog  !  Switzerland  must  yield  the  palm  to  Norway,  in 
lieauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery.  The  mountains  here  may 
Aot  have  equal  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  no- 
thiDg  in  Europe  can  be  more  sublime.  Tronheim  is  as  fine  a 
town  as  Bath  ;  and  its  inhabitants  not  less  polite,  though  much 
more  hospitable. 

*'  We  have  only  to  go  now  to  Stockholm  and  Petersburg, 
tad  then,  huzza,  for  old  England,  once  again !  I  must  leave 
^  little  room,  in  case  any  letter  at  Christiania  requires  an  an- 
swer," 


*'  Chiustiania,  October  13. 

'^What  treasures  I  have  found  here!     No  less  than  four 
^Qtters  from  Uckfield ;  three  from  you,  and  one  from  Anne, 
i  received  them  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  shook  so  much,  1 
^ould  hardly  hold  them,  till  1  saw  your  handwriting.     Oh, 
Messed  news ;  and  all  well !     I  tore  open  the  seals,  and  your 
last  date,  which  is  August  29,  tells  me  George  is  safe  at  home^ 
9nd  all  well !     So— I  am  at  ease  !  thank  God  !  thank  God. — 
Do  not  let  any  body  direct  the  letters  but  you ;  because  that 
alarms  me  dreadfully.     Never  mind  what  you  write,  your  hand^ 
^ting  is  all  I  want  to  see,  though  your  letters  continue,  as 
they  dways  were,  interesting  and  precious.     Your  lace,  table- 
cloths, &c.  you  may  depend^ upon  having;  and  I  wish  to  buy 
fof  jou  a  black  silk  cloak,  lined  with  such  fur,  as  you  once 
l^adj-on  a  white  satin,  that  you  may  not  perish  in  your  long 
Penance  at  church.     It  shall  be  handsome,  and  yet  sober  and 
Accent ;  such  as  you  like.'* 


X2 
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To  the  Rev.  Wm.  Otter^  Jetus  College^  Cambridge. 

"  Christian lA,  October  tA,  17t9. 

<*  We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  you  halted  a  day  or 
two  at  Elstady  instead  of  selecting  a  sf>ot  among  the  sublime 
scener}  you  afterward  viHited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Douvre 
fiel.  But  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  tour  you  so  for* 
tunately  selected.  Surely  nothing  can  equal  Norway !  1  have 
never  seen  such  sublime  scenery  any  where  in  Europe.  Swe- 
den is  far  inferior.  Angermanland  resembles  it  in  its  features, 
but  is  never  so  grand.  If  our  journey  were  to  be  repeated,  I 
would  go  first  through  Norway  to  Tronheim,  and  thence  to 
Nord  Cap,  and  afterward  to  Tome^  and  Stockholm. 

^*  What  a  fine  opportunity  you  had  to  collect  plants  on  the 
Douvre  Alps.  In  all  our  travels  1  have  never  seen  such  a  pro* 
fusion  of  rarities  as  flourish  there.  We  were  too  late  for 
flowers,  but  collected  seed  ;  particularly  some  beautiful  species 
of  Saxifraga.  The  Gentiana  Campestris  is  still  in  bloom  ;  also 
many  varieties  of  Ranunculus. 

*^  I  have  the  skins  of  the  Norwegian  lynx,  white  fox,  mouiu 
tain  squirrel,  snow  riper,  cock  of  the  wood,  ^c.  Richard 
tells  us,  you  saw  some  Laps  near  Roraas.  We  weary  him 
with  inquiries  after  you." 

<<  Oh  that  we  could  meet  you  once  again !  Both  the  Ankevi 
are  princes ;  and  act  as  such  to  us,  but  above  all  GoIameUa 
Anker,  whom  you  did  not  see.^ 


n 


To  the  scant. 


"  SvocKBOLM,  DceeMber  8,  ITQ. 

<^  -— —  Oh,  what  a  journey !     It  interests  me  too  much.- 


I  am  in  a  fever  from  morning  till  night.  Could  any  one  expect^  ^ 
to  find  such  a  field  of  antiquity  in  Lapland  ?  A  view  of  mankinf:^ 
in  their  origin  opens  before  me,  so  extensive,  and  so  gloriouq^ 
that  human  vision  cannot  bear  it.  It  comprehends  all  the  de—  - 
seeadants  of  Japh^th,  spreading  their  colonies  and  language  over* 
the  north-western  world.  In  the  Swedish,  I  behold  the  ori(^ 
of  my  native  language,  someidiat  corrupted  in  Norway,  an^ 
almost  obliterated  in  England.  I  can  speak  it  feebly ;  bat 
little  I  have  acquired  will  be  soon  forgotten.  What  intellectui 
daikness  covers  us  all.    I  seek  after  wisdom>  and  the  result 
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nj  inqoiry  is  only  a  €on?t<  tion  of  m;  own  gross  ignorance. 
Every  day  I  perceive  I  know  less  and  less,  and  should  give  it 
up  m  despair,  were  it  not  for  the  refleetion,  that  I  am  more 
contented,  more  happy,  more  acquiescent,  than  when  I  thought 
I  was  wiser.  What  is  to  become  of  us !  Are  we  ever  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  of  primitive 
eauses  ?  Two-thirds  of  the  race  of  men  vegetate,  and  lift  not 
up  their  eyes  to  the  light — the  inquisitive  few  labour  in  Tain. 

*  But  moehUMy  cme  for  trath,  and  never  hit, 
Tet  deem  they  darineia  light,  and  tlieir  rain  tilandcra  wit* 

"We  have  been  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Swedish 
dominions.    Our  journe>  in  Norway  was  very  pleasing.    The 
king  has  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  Upsal  in  anger.     It  is 
expected  his  reign  will  be  very  short.     There  are  inMurrections 
at  Gotheborg  and  Gefle.     A  scarcity  of  corn  prevailts,  and  the 
Value  of  paper  money  is  so  low,  that  corn  cannot  be  imported# 
but  at  a  price  which  places  it  beyond  purchase.     I  perceive 
jrou  did  not  get  half  my  letters.     We  have  preserved  the  Rubus 
^cticus  in  spirits,  in  sugar,  in  books,   in  seed,  in  roots  ;  in 
abort,  in  every  way,  which  may  ensure  it  a  growth  in  England. 
Tell  Don  at  the  Botanic  garden,  1  have  plenty  of  seed  from  the 
Ifardener  at  Upsal  for  him.     We  attended  Tbunberg's  lectures 
there  in  botany ;    also  those  of  Afzelius  in  chemistry.     I  shaD 
hring  home  a  chest  full  of  books;  ditto  of  drawings,  maps, 
eostumes,  &c. ;  ditto  of  Lapland  productious ;  ditto  of  mine- 
rals ;  ditto  of  antiquities ;  dittf)  of  slang.    Tell  Hailstone  I 
have  trap  enough  for  him,  and  that  Estmark  of  Kongsberg  will 
give  him  a  complete  collection,  if  he  will  sail  across  from  Lynn 

to  Christiania  (which  is  only  seven  days)  to  see  him. 

"  They  have  translated  Alouzo  and  Imogine  into  Swedishi 
preserving  the  metre. 

<*  In  many  parts  the  strong  analogy  of  the  language  to  the 
English  b  striking,  as  dodskalle,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  dead 
•  jkull,  for  a  skeleton's  head.     And  take  one  of  the  lines,  it  is 
curious — 

Lat  mehnen  fran  hnfoadet  fidla— 

<<  And  now  according  to  the  pronunciatioa — 

Let  Helmen  fnm  off  ad  ket  falln— 

^  And  now  in  literal  English — 

Let  ImIimI  fron  offhiikeftdlUl. 


2M  nre  ufe  et 

«  We  set  oir  in  diree  days  for  Petersburg.  Yoa  hare  be- 
reaved OS  io  taldng  tbe  two  Toliiines  of  the  Yoyage  de  deaz 
Fraihrais ;  but  if  you  have  left  it  at  Petersburg,  it  wUl  do. 
We  caxmot  buy  it  here. 

**  The  little  wagon  we  bought  for  fifty  dollars  lasted  os  till 
Tronheim,  and  we  there  sold  it  well.  1  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  of  the  phaeton  we  brought  there.  We  have  now  par- 
ehased  a  magnificent  afiair  for  eighty  pounds,  made  at  Vienna ; 
a  close  carriage,  foil  of  drawers,  mysteries,  and  conimdrum% 
lined  with  blue  morocco.  It  is  a  monstrous  porcupine  ;  and 
if  I  did  not  hope  to  go  in  sledges,  in  Finland,  I  should  fear  the 
whole  would  lall  to  pieces.     Apropos,  we  have  bad  no  ap- 

¥^arance  of  winter  yet,  and  walk  about  without  great  coats, 
be  thermometer  b  not  at  the  freezing  point.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  fine.  We  had  never  any  rain  ;  from  June  till  the 
beginning  of  November,  not  a  single  drop.  Tell  the  Jesuits, 
it  is  a  shame  they  have  never  written  ;  if  they  will  send  a  line 
by  return  oi  post  to  Petersburg,  it  will  be  worth  a  treasure  to 
me,  and  cost  them  little  trouble.'* 


To  his  Mother. 


'*  Stockholm,  Dec.  10, 17M. 

<'  As  Cripps'  friends  have  written  to  desire  he  wiH  visit  Pe« 
tersburg,  before  hi^  return,  we  are  no  longer  under  any  appre- 
hension as  to  their  being  impatient  of  our  delay.  He  would  go 
to  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  if  I  would  consent  to  accom- 
pany him.  I  never  had  a  more  active,  useful,  or  pleasant  com- 
panion in  travels.  He  is  always  endeavouring  to  make  me 
happy,  and  therefore  I  ought  not  to  omit  making  him  this 
acknowledgment. 

<<  You  may  be  sure  I  want  no  spur  to  make  me  extend  a 
plan  of  enterprise ;  but  as  George  is  returned,  and  many  other 
things  call  me  home,  I  really  wish  to  be  in  England.  Cripps 
is  very  urgent  in  pressing  me  to  accompany  him  to  Moscow, 
and  to  Vienna,  and  as  I  foresee  all  this  will  keep  me  out  much 
beyond  the  time  limited  for  my  return,  I  lose  not  an  instant  in 
making  it  known  to  you. 

**  If  I  go  with  him  to  Moscow  and  Vienna,  it  will  occasion 
a  delay  of  two  montlis  at  least.  This  being  the  case,  I  cannot 
be  in  England  before  May  ;  but  I  positively  will  not  be  absent 
after  the  end  of  April,  if  I  can  possibly  get  home.  I  think 
yon  will  agree  with  me,  that  1  ought  not  to  lose  the  opportu- 
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nkj  of  Tbiting  Moscow  and  Yienna,  which  may  nerer  occur 
sij^ain.  Cripps,  onoreover,  has  put  himself  to  the  expense  of  a 
handsome  carriage,  and  done  every  thing  which  he  thinks  maj 
condace  to  my  comfort  and  convenience.  There  is  another 
reason  for  my  staying  out,  which  i^  the  unpleasant  and  dreary 
journey  through  Prussia,  in  the  depth  ot  winter,  where  the 
roads  are  ahnost  always  impassable  without  accidents.  We 
have  here  the  most  delightful  weather  imaginable." 


BCr.  Clarke  finally  left  Stockholm  for  Petersburg,  on  the 

14th  of  December,  1799,  having  previously  spent  some  time  at 

the  University  oi  Upsal,  and  examined  with  great  attention  the 

whole  of  the  mining  dintrict  of  Dalecarlia,  of  which  he  has 

gi^en  a  very  full  account  in  his  travels.     Grislehamn,  where 

the  next  letter  is  dated,  is  a  small  (>ort  of  Sweden,  upon  the 

Golf  of  Bothnia,  at  which  travellers  usually  embark  for  the 

Ahmd  passage  to  Abo,  the  capital  of  Finland  :  this  passage, 

Which  is  gtncr&l!y  very  interesting  awl  beautiful,  being  for  the 

Bost  part  thickly  studded  with  inlands  of  red  granite,  clothed 

wuh  dark  pines,  exhibiting  to  the  traveller,  as  he  sails  along,  a 

variety  of  picturesque  groups,  and  forming  orea^ionaUy  the 

most  curious  and  intricate  straits,  presented  nothing  but  dangers 

and  difficulties  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  more  than  a  month  in 

eompleting  it.    By  Mr.  Maltbus  and  the  author  of  this  memoir, 

who  made  the  passage  in  fine  weather,  it  was  effected  in  less 

than  two  days,  and  to  them  it  only  appeared  too  short,     la 

the  first  part,  betwixt  the  coast  of  Sweden  and  Aland,  the  sea 

is  open,  as  the  map  wilt  riiow. 


To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Satterthwaitej  Jeaus  CoUege^  Cambridge. 

Orislehamn,  oo  the  Bothaian  Ooll^ 
Dee.  16, 1790. 

<-*—  '*  The  circumstances  of  our  long  journey  have  doubt- 
leas  been  detailed  by  others  to  whom  we  have  written  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lapland,  part  of  Finland,  and  Norway,  we 
have  completely  traversed.  But  Sweden  has  occujHed  most 
of  our  time.  We  have  passed  through  every  province  in  the 
empire,  except  a  small  territory  south  of  Stockholm,  bordering 
on  ibe  Baltic.    You  will  find  1  have  not  been  idle.     My 
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dniringSy  most  of  which  are  from  my  own  sketches  taken  of) 
the  spot,  were  cronsidered  as  an  ohject  of  public  curiosity  ejtn 
in  Slockhohn  and  Christiania;  where  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Laplanders  are  more  known  than  in  Jesus  Combi- 
nation Room,  though  much  less  understood.     This  may  seeoi 
a  paradox  to  you ;  but  I  assure  you  no  people  are  more  igno- 
rant of  the  ancirnt  history  and  geography  of  their  own  country 
than  the  Swedes.     If,  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  any 
change  will  be  lor  the  better,  Sweden  will  speedily  improve. 
Its  finances  are  annihilated ;  manufactures  stagnate  ;  public 
credit  is  at  an  end ;  literature  expires ;  the  poor  are  oppressed ; 
murmurs  rise  in  the   provinces ;  insurrections  are   begun  in 
Gotheborg  and  Gefle ;  and  the  merchants  are  becoming  bank- 
rupts.    The  wintt  r  i>  but  just  opened,  and  already  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  com.     The  paper  money  Is  worth  nothing;  there* 
fore,  corn  cannot  be  imported,  but  at  such  prices  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  poor. 

'*  We  are  now  going  through  the  south  of  Finland,  or  Fin- 
land Proper,  to  Petersburg.  I  uiention  this,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  former  part  ot  our  travels  in  Finland  ;  which  com- 
pre  bended  Ostero  Bothnia  and  Wasa,  before  we  crossed  the 
Guir,  in  our  way  to  HaLsingeland,  [Jerj«^adalen,  and  Norway. 
I  wiA  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  our  figures,  as  they  woidd 
not  fail  to  amuse  you.  On  our  feet  we  have  thick  yam  stock- 
ings ;  over  those,  stout  leather  boots ;  over  those,  sheep  skin 
boots,  with  the  wool  on  the  inside  ;  over  those,  reindeer  hides, 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside.  Our  heads,  and  bodies,  and 
hands,  are  wrapped  in  flannels  and  furs ;  and  with  all  these  in 
a  close  carriage,  we  cannot  prevent  the  escape  of  caloric. 
The  cold  is  excessive.  Thermometer  twenty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  below  freezing,  at  noon  day.  The  strongest 
Madeira  wine  becomes  solid  in  our  carriage ;  and  our  bread 
and  meat  present  no  other  consistence  and  flavour  between, 
the  teeth  than  that  of  a  snow  ball. 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  person  and  dress,)- 

**  Such  am  I,  O  quam  mutcUus,  at  this  moment.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  biped  better  equipped  for  the  other  world  ?  Pray 
for  me,  if  you  have  the  least  spark  of  humanity.  Tell  Cald- 
well, I  may  perhaps  look  like  a  well-fed  animal,  but,  gramercy! 
'tis  all  error.  Bowels  empty  and  groaning — tympanum  re- 
laxed and  flabby-- mouth  ready  to  water  at  a  rotten  egg— 
what  will  become  of  us  I — we  have  not  had  a  good  dinner 
aiuce  we  left  Cambridge.  Do  send  us  a  box  of  prog  to  Peters* 
burg,  or,  at  laast,  such  an  account  of  your  feasting,  that  we 
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may  live  and  grow  fat  in^  the  penisal  of  it.  It  i«  yery  ancer- 
tain  what  route  we  shall  take  from  Petersburg ;  but  I  believe 
to  Moscow  and  Vienna.  My  health  is  improving,  and  if 
Cripps*  visions  were  to  be  realized,  we  should  see  round  the 
globe.  Sometimes  he  is  raving^  to  explore  the  wilds  of  Siberia ; 
at  others,  he  would  lead  me  to  Astrachan,  and  bathe  in  the 
Caspian  sea. 
''  It  is  now  getting  dark ;  I  will  finish  this  letter  at  Abo. 

"When  I  professed  my  intention  to  finish  this  letter  at  Abo, 
I  was  not  aware  of  my  own  presumption.     There  was  so  much 
delay  ia  our  getting  a  vessel,  that  it  ended  with  our  being  de- 
tained five  days  at  Grislehamu,  by  a  tempest.    On  one  of  these, 
ve  were  near  lost  in  attempting  to  leave  the  place.     On  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day,  beibre  it  was  light,  the  sailors,  who 
belonged  to  Aland,  and  were  impatient  to  return,  called  us, 
saying  that  we  must  go  on  board  with  all  possible  expedition, 
as  the  weather  was  more  mild,  and  the  wind  somewhat  favour- 
able.   After  what  we  had  experienced  before,  it  was  folly  to 
Tenturc  again,  without  a  certainty  of  tranquil  seas;  but  it  was 
the  height  of  insanity  itself,  to  suffer  them  to  take  our  heavy 
carriage  in  the  same  boat.     Thinking  it  imprudent  to  dictate 
to  mariners,  I  let  them  have  their  own  way.     Now,  their  boats 
^e  not  accustomed  to  take  large  carriages  ;  neither  are  they 
fit  for  it.     You  might  as  well  put  to  sea  in  a  saucer,  and  if  the 
saucer  is  half  filled  with  snow,  and  very  shallow,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  Finland  passage  boats.     The  shore  is  so 
formed,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  weather,  until  you 
get  clear  of  the  land.     The  sky  looked  horribly  red  in  the 
east,  and  as  black  in  the  west,  in  which  quarter  the  wind  was. 
*'  The  wind  gathered  additional  force  each  instant  as  we  left 
the  land  ;  but  the  wind  was  nothing  compared  with  our  arch 
enemy  the  sea,  which  having  been  agitated  many  days,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sailors,  presented  mountains  of  boiling 
vater.     I  had  once  the  misfortune  to  sail  in  a  storm,  off  the 
island  of  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  but  I  never  saw 
such  a  spectacle  as  this.     I  observed  the  consternation  of  our 
:  boatmen,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  felt  it.     Cripps  was  in  the 
carriage ;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  our  situation. 
All  subordination  was  lost;  and  that  fearful  confusion  in  which 
Ben  lose  all  presence  of  mind  had  taken  place.     I  begged 
tbey  would  put  back ;  but  was  told  that  to  alter  the  course  of 
tbe  boat,  would  ensure  her  going  down.     So  rapid  was  the 
change,  that  within  ten  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  our 
alarm,  all  hope  was  gone.     I  prevailed  on  them  to  take  Cripps 
from  the  carriage,  that  he  might  be  lashed  to  an  oar.    He  was 
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taken  out ;  but  not  a  hand  could  be  spared  to  do  more.  At 
some  distance  from  our  stem,  appeared  a  boat  in  equal  dis- 
tress ;  but  so  far  to  the  windward,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
her  venturing  down  to  save  u>»  if  the  boat  went  over;  and  ire 
have  since  learned,  she  had  enough  to  do  to  bale  out  the  water, 
which  filled  every  moment  on  her  le^-side.  Our  boat  took  is 
water  on  both  sides,  and  laboured  dreadfully.  They  began 
BOW  to  reproach  us,  on  account  of  the  carriage.  <  For  Grod's 
sake  heave  it  overboard  !'  we  all  exclaimed;  but  they  assured 
us,  the  mere  attempt  to  move  it  would  overset  us.  Every 
thing  got  worse  and  worse.  We  had  at  the  helm  an  ex« 
perienced  seaman,  who  had  taken  the  management  of  the  vei- 
■el  from  the  moment  our  danger  appeared.  He  advised  them 
to  let  go  the  foresail,  but  would  not  suffer  the  mainsail  to  be 
touched,  as  we  had  already  fallen  too  much  to  the  leeward, 
and  if  we  did  not  keep  up  to  the  wmd,  we  should  be  driTei 
into  the  Baltic,  and  inevitably  perish.  The  noise  and  yellioi 
of  the  sailors,  is  still  in  my  eats— <;rying  out,  whenever  the 
mountain  waves  approached.  Upon  such  occasions,  they  let 
the  vessel  fall  off  with  the  wave,  and  she  was  carried  into  i 
gulf  of  foam  ;  which  broke  over  us,  covering  all  our  bodies, 
and  sometimes  forced  us  to  quit  our  hold.  At  last,  every  hope 
seemed  to  vanish.  In  despair  we  clung  together  upon  some 
sacks,  near  the  stern,  and  during  the  8hort  intervals,  when  the 
sea  left  us,  had  recourse  to  feivent  prayer.  It  pleased  Prori* 
dence  that  we  should  at  bst  escape.  What  our  feelings  are, 
you  will  better  imagine  than  I  can  express.  I  assure  you,  my 
blood  is  chilled  with  horror,  as  1  now  write  to  you.  How  we 
were  preserved,  I  know  not.  All  I  recollect  of  our  first 
glimpse  of  hope  is,  that  after  a  considerable  time,  the  island  oi 
which  the  telegraph  is  stationed,  appeared  to  leeward,  at  a  great 
distance,  under  the  boom  of  the  mainsail ;  but  the  sea  still  was 
in  its  greatest  commotion.  Soon  after  the  men  began  to  shoati 
and  we  had  an  island  to  windward,  which  afforded  ns  more 
tranquil  water.  We  then  sailed  close  to  land,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  reach  it  owing  to  the  surf. 

'<  Having  cleared  the.se  islands,  matters  went  better,  an< 
soon  after  mid-day  we  arrived  at  Ekero.'' 


To  Captain  George  Clarke. 

"  Bj  way  of  a  date,  Out  day  aterter  IWb  aay  miut, 

^*  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  you  may  imagine,  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  my  situation  at  this  moment.    Few  maps  will  tell 
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TOBy  wliere  the  island  of  Vardo  lies,  and  those  few  are  not 
within  your  attainment.  It  is  a  portion  of  that  range,  or 
eloster  of  insular  territory,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Aland, 
in  the  Swedish  charts,  and  chokes  up  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  lam  now  endeaTouring  to  effect  a  passage  to 
Abo,  in  Finland  ;  and  trom  thence  to  Petersburg.  Sometimes 
we  are  drawn  across  the  ice  on  sledges ;  at  others,  it  is  a 
labour  fit  for  Hercules  to  cut  a  channel  through  it,  sufficient 
to  admit  a  boat,  and  in  the  widest  parts  we  sail. 

'*  The  narrowest  squeak  I  ever  had  for  my  life  took  place  in 
passing  from  Grislehamn  to  Ekerb,  with  a  large  and  heavy 
earriage  in  a  boat  very  like  Master  Muddle's  hat.  When  the 
Water  is  in  a  passion  in  these  seas,  it  is  more  like  the  boiling 

of  a  kettle,  than  the  gentleman-like  roll  of  the  Atlantic. 

*Mt  has  been  impossible  to  get  home  so  soon  as  I  intended. 
And  as  we  cannot  reach  Cambridge  before  the  Term  divides 
fn  Febmaiy,  it  is  of  little  use  to  break  our  necks  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  there  a  few  days  after;  so  we  have  extended  the 
plan  of  our  tour ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  shall  not,  I  fear^ 
ice  England  before  the  latter  end  of  the  spring ;  but  I  will  do 
nv  best,  as  1  long  to  show  you  how  to  brew  the  real  Powder 

Hot ;  fourteen  bushels  to  the  hogshead. 

**  We  are  now  in  a  little  wooden  hovel,  about  ten  yards  and 
I  half  square,  waiting  anxiously  for  morning,  that  we  may  cross 
the  rest  of  these  islands.  When  you  receive  thft  letter,  we 
»hall  be  in  or  near  Petersburg ;  as  I  do  not  put  it  in  the*  post 
till  we  land  in  Finland.  Cripps,  and  his  little  dog,  who  has 
been  with  us  in  all  our  wanderings,  are  asleep  upon  some 
straw,  in  one  corner.  John,  his  servant,  is  broiling  a  piece  of 
itock  fish,  as  he  says  to  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Peter, 
I  our  interpreter,  is  smoking  with  the  boatmen,  in  another  hovel. 
!    Such  are  the  joys  of  enterprise.*' 


To  the  Ret.  William  Otters  Je^us  College,  Cambridge. 

'*  ISLC  Yardo,  between  Bomarraod  and  Kmnliage, 
IB  Uie  pawage  to  Abo,  firom  Gristehami^ 
Cbriatmas  day,  1799. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  this  little  place  ?  If  so,  you  are  happy. 
I  fear  I  shall  have  too  much  reason  to  remember  it.  I  sent  a 
letter  to  Satterthwaite  from  Bomarsund,  giving  him  an  account 
of  our  escape  from  *  a  waf  ry  grave.*  Cripps  is  now  upon  the 
island  of  Kumlinge.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday 
Y 
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monung.  I  attended  him  as  far  as  that  island,  and  finding 
that  the  Lappoesi  passage  was  not  frozen  up,  I  returned  back 
in  the  same  boat,  and  ha?e  been  again  to  Bomarsund  for  our 
carriage,  which  they  had  persuaded  ns  to  leave  behind  ;  po6i> 
lively  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  farther.  As  I 
like  to  combat  impossibilities,  I  have  conducted  it  safe  to  the 
water  side,  and  in  the  morning  it  will  go  with  me  to  Komlinge. 
I  have  been  no  less  than  seven  times,  backwards  and  forwarids 
irom  the  sea  to  this  village,  which  is  about  five  Englidi  miles 
from  the  shore.  We  are  compelled  to  wind  in  all  directions, 
through  forests,  &c.  to  avoid  the  ice,  which  is  not  every  wliere 
strong  enough.  However,  I  broughtour  heavy  carriage  across 
the  two  sounds  Bomarsund  and  the  Yardgatta,  and  yon  know 
what  they  are.  I  have  had  twenty-five  peasants  at  work  the 
whole  day,  and  if  it  please  God  to  let  this  north-east  wind  sink 
a  little  of  its  fiiry,  I  shall  have  the  aati9faction  of  givmg  Crippa 
all  agreeable  surprise  before  noon. 

**  We  have  used  sledges  ever  since  we  landed  in  Aland. 
Nothing  oan  be  more  delightful  than  such  a  mode  of  travel.    It 
may  appear  paradoxical,  but  we  suffer  less  from  cold  in  ao 
onen  sledge,  than  in  a  dose  carriage ;  and  as  for  the  motion, 
I  know  not  how  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  by  ^efe^ 
ring  you  to  the  description  of  Leonora's  ride  behind  Death,  in 
Ae  Oerman  baUad ;  rocks,  forests,  rivers,  seas,  islands,  seem 
to  fly  baneith  us,  as  if  we  travelled  through  air.     Now  is  the    ; 
season  for  a  trip  to  the  pole.     I  would  wager  to  be  at  Euan    { 
Trask  in  a  fortnight,  and  hail  the  new  century  upon  the    j 
icy  sea.  I 

'<  I  have  many  things  to  say,  and  much  advice  to  ask.  We 
shall  not  get  home  before  the  year  1800 ;  but  before  the  month 
of  June,  I  hope  to  be  there,  i  mention  this,  because,  though  a 
man's  ideas  may  travel  fast  enough  over  a  map,  I  do  not  think 
yours,  respecting  our  journey,  will  move  so  fast  as  our  bodies. 
For  instance,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  going  into  Asia-^that  I  intend 
to  visit  Tartary — ^that  I  shall  certainly  pass  the  Volga — that  I 
shall  afterward  follow  that  river  from  Kasan  to  Aatrachan-^ 
that  firom  the  Caspian  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Black  sea, 
I  shall  journey  to  Constantinople-«*4hen  I  know  you  will  give 
a  whew  i  and  say.  Yes,  his  health  is  restored,  but  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  his  reason.  Why  he  will  not  get  to  England  these 
two  years !  Now  let  me  beg  of  you,  neither  to  entertain  such 
ideas  yourself^  nor  to  encourage  them  in  other  people.  If 
Cripps  had  not  pressed  me  to  extend  his  travels,  I  should  have 
been  in  England  by  the  end  of  January,  from  Petersburg ;  but 
when  our  plan  was  altered,  I  gave  more  time  to  Stockholm, 
and  to  other  objects.     {  am  now  very  sorry  I  did  not  send  our 
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leed  to  you.  It  is  gone  in  different  cases  to  England.  I 
Aoaght  to  haye  planted  them  myself,  and  felt  proud  in  the 
hope  of  shovring  you  the  Dianthus  Superbus,  tfie  Pyrola 
Uniflora,  Ihe  Pedicularis  Lapponica,  and  many  of  the  rarest  of 
the  Saxifraga,  in  our  College  garden.  We  have  at  this  mo- 
ment roots  of  the  Rubus  Arcticus,  which  wt  have  long  kept  in 
moss.  It  is  still  alive,  and  puts  forth  buds,  but  it  can  never 
reach  England,  according  to  our  present  plan. 

*^  Now  for  your  advice.  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,  in  a  letter, 
wluch  yon  must  instantly  send  to  Petersbui^,  *  aox  soins  de 
Meisrs.  Paris  et  Warre/  what  plants  I  can  collect  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  in  Hungary  ?  Also,  what  books  will  illus- 
tnte  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  those  conntries  ?  I 
should  think  the  Genus  Gnaphalium  will  appear  in  greater 
glory  than  any  other,  when  we  iget  to  warmer  cKmates.  The 
^  of  our  plan  will  suggest  many  other  things. 

**F,  S.  This  is  my  second  letter,  and  it  finds  roe  again  in  60- 
manund.  The  north-east  raged  with  unabated  fury  during 
thirty-six  hours.  I  had  no  anxiety :  as  they  assured  me  the 
stomi  would  keep  the  sea  open.  Guess  my  grief  and  astonish- 
oent,  when  at  daylight  this  morning,  I  beheld  it  a  solid  field 
of  ice,  as  far  as  the  eye  cocdd  reach ;  and  all  this  in  one  night ! 
God  knows  when  I  shall  see  Cripps  again — all  communication 
bcvt  ctf :  he  is  on  the  bleak  island  of  Kumlinge — doubtless  in 
the  greatest  anxiety.  I  am  alone  without  clothes  or  books. 
There  is  a  hope  that  if  this  severe  frost  holds  four  days,  I  may 
valk  oyer  to  him ;  the  distance  is  twenty-one  English  miles. 
I  have  already  driven  a  sledge  with  a  horse  over  the  Vardgatta 
ind  Bomarsnnd.  Cripps  has  the  thermometer ;  I  should  think 
it  must  be  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  below  freezing,  as  the 
nt  did  not  freeze  at  25. 

**  Second  P.  S.  I  have  opened  my  letter  again,  to  tell  yon 
we  are  safe  in  Abo ;  but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  happened 
aace  this  was  sealed,  I  must  begin  a  volume.  Suffice  it  to 
tty,  that  after  being  a  week  separated  from  Cripps,  by 
twenty-one  miles  of  ice,  I  undertook  a  circuitous  route 
by  the  island  of  Sattunga,  and  performed  a  walk  of  seventy 
&ig)ish  miles  in  two  days  across  the  sea.  The  peasants, 
who  were  my  guides,  deserted  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
ice,  refusing  to  proceed.  The  cold  was  so  severe,  that  the 
exercise  of  walking  alone  enaUed  me  to  support  it.  -  What 
think  you  of  thirty-nine  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  below  freezing? 
Brandy  became  solid  in  an  instant.    At  last,  more  dead  than 
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alive,  f  reacfaei)  Kiunlinge,  when  all  coBiiDunication  with  the 
Miami  was  said  to  be  shut.  Cripps  and  I  came  in  open  sledge» 
to  Abo.  On  the  second  morning  of  our  journey,  John's  face 
became  frozen,  and  we  have  been  afraid  it  would  mortify. 
Cripps  had  two  spots  in  his ;  and  Peter  and  the  peasants  re- 
covered their  noses  with  snow.  1  escaped  all  these  to  undergo 
severer  trials.  Last  night  the  cold  was  at  40.  Some  said  the 
mercury  was  rendered  solid.  Cripps  and  1  had  closed  the 
stoves.  In  the  night  we  were  seized  by  convulsions.  1  lost 
all  animation  in  my  feet,  hands,  and  nose,  and  it  was  not  tiU 
this  morning  that  the  ch-cuiation  of  the  blood  was  restored. 
Cripps  is  still  unwell.  A  violent  headache  k  all  that  remains 
to  me.  Adieu !  After  many  escapes  from  death,  I  still  have 
power  to  trouble  you. 

**  We  have  got  very  comfortable  lodgings,  and  mean  to  wait 
here,  while  Peter  goes  back  for  the  carriage,  which  can  non^ 
be  conveyed  in  sledges  on  the  sea.** 


To  the  some. 


Abo,  Jan.  IS,  MOa 

**  My  last  letter  was  full  of  disasters  and  difficulties,  t 
heped  to  have  ended  the  catalogue ;  but  really  our  lives  were 
not  worth  ensuring  at  sixpence  an  hour,  from  the  time«we  left 
Grislehamn.  We  are  now  bound  in  thick  ribbed  ice.  The 
Baltic,  and  all  the  rivers  are  adamant.  I  was  misinformed 
about  the  mercury  being  frozen.  Professer  Gadolin  says  it 
congealed  in  his  thermometer  last  year,  when  it  feU  in  Abo  to 
forty  decrees  of  Celsius.  Oar  greatest  cold  now  is  twenty- 
seven  of  Celsius,  below  0,  at  noon,  and  at  midnight  it  fans 
been  thirty  ano  thirty-five.  The  people  stare  to  see  an  Eng» 
Kshman  walk  about  without  great  coat  or  pelisse. 

**  You  will  wonder  to  find  us  still  here ;  but  still  move  whan 
you  hear  that  we- wish  to  prol<Hig  our  stay.  I  am  become  a 
student  here ;  and,  I  do  assure  you,  little  as  1  have  hitherto 
esteemed  study  in  a  foreign  university,  I  shall  ever  acknow* 
ledge  my  obligation  to  this.  We  have  received  great  kindness 
from  all  the  professors ;  but  the  venerable  Porthan,  whose 
history  of  Finland  will  render  his  name  famous  through  Eu» 
rope,  is  my  master  ;  and  1  hope  to  carry  through  life  the  same 
memory  of  his.  instructions,,  that  I  have  of  hb  kindness.  He 
took  a  fancy  to  converse  with  me  when  I  first  came  here ;  and 
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«s  it  will  benefit  its  both,  I  am  become  of  the  number  of  his  * 
popils. 

*' We  have  here  a  circle  worth  tracing  in  the  line  of  profeA- 
flors.  Porthan,  in  history  and  antiquities ;  HelleniuSy  in  bota* 
ny ;  6adolin«  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  and  Franzen,  in 
poetry.  They  beat  Upsal  out  and  out.  The  Upsalians  at 
present  are  bitten  by  Kant ;  and  nothing  is  beard  of  but  his 
^osophy,  which,  I  am  told,  he  does  not  himself  understand. 
**  I  have  such  a  picture  in  view ! — but  alas  I  I  shall  never 

get  it.    They  have  destined  it  for  a  church,  I  know  not 

wlieic." 


CHAPTER  VL 

'ittnlnirr---Mofcow--The  Don— Sea  of  Asor— Crimea— Coiiitaiittiiopl*—Monfit 
U*-Pbm  of  Tro7---C7pnia--JenisaIeiii--^airo--Pyninid»---Aboidar---Alesui- 
vii— Zia— Bleutifl— PaniaMiM— ^OBstantinople— Pass  ef  the  Balcao. 

Mr.  Clarke  ani)  Mr.  Criiq>s  entered  Russia  at  the  worst 
period  of  the  Emporor  Paul's  tyrannical  and  fantastic  govem- 
Q^t.    Hence  the  vexatious  regulations  of  which  he  complains 

^heavily. 

m 

To  the  Rev.  Wm.  OUer^Jesue  CoUege^  Cambridge.^ 

<<  PbtbrsbvrOi  Jan.  SI,  1800. 

"-^—  We  have  been  here  five  days.  Our  servants  were 
taken  from  us  at  the  frontiers,  and  much  difficulty  had  we  with 
the  Russian  thieves  as  we  came  along.  Long  accustomed  to 
Swedish  honesty,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  assume,  all  at  once,  a 
system  of  suspicion  and  caution :  the  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  they  remove  all  the  moveables  in  their  way.  I  wish  much 
to  like  the  Russians ;  but  those  who  goyera  them  will  take 
care  1  never  shall.  This  place,  were  it  not  for  its  magnifi* 
t^enee,  would  be  insufierable.  We  silently  mourn* when  we 
remember  Sweden.  As  for  our  harps,  there  are  no  trees  to 
haag  them  upon ;  nevertheless,  we  sit  down  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  and  weep.  They  open  all  the  letters,  and  therefore 
(here  is  somediing  for  them  to  chew  upon.  More  I  dare  not 
add ;  perhaps  your  experience  will  supply  the  rest. 

**  My  astonishment  was  great  at  finding  Mr.  Ellis  here  ^  A 
you  not  rememb^  my  going  from  College  to  his  seat  fan  Hert« 

Y8 
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'fordsbirp,  when  poor  W.  Beadon  and  Straeey  aecompanied  me 
as  far  as  Barkway  ?     Sir  Charles*  is  a  father  to  us  all,  and 
Ellis  a  brother.     We  hare  dined  with  sonjebody  every  day, 
and  are  engaged  for  a  week  to  c;onie.     They  also  promise  at 
balls  and  masquerades.     I  thought  to  study  hard;    but  oiy 
wishes  are  vain— or  else,  I  have  Pallas,  aud  Le  Clerc,  anA 
Buzbaum,  with  a  host  of  botanists  around  me.     I  dined  this 
day  with  a  gentleman  from  Astrachan,  where  we  intend  to  go 
if  possible.     They  all  urge  us  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  very 
practicable.    We  have  a  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  de  Grodno ;  which  are  to  be  open  once  a  week  to  the 
8<^avans,  if  the  police  permit.     I  found  in  Sir  Charles's  house, 
the  very  officer  who  was  your  fellow  passenger  in  the  packet, 
when  we  sailed  from  Yarmouth :  do  you  not  remember  the 
young  officer,  from  Neufchatel,  who  set  Malthus  a-laughing, 
by  coming  up  one  day  on  the  deck  singing,  with  hi^  mouth  and 
nigbt-cap  all  one  side  ?     We  met  him  aftr^rward  in  Hamburgh. 
A  most  remarkable  plant  has  been  sent  to  Copenhagen,  or  ra- 
ther three  plants,  all  of  different  classes,  genera,  &c.,  proceed* 
ing  by  three  differeiit  stems  from  the  same  root.     Let  me  saj 
five  words  of  botany,  that  dear  science  !    I  won't  keep  yoa 
long  iusagony.  ' 

I  found  in  Norway  a  species  of  the  Stellaria,  1  believe  the  Stel- 
laria  Arenaria,  which  possessed  a  character  somt'thing  of  this 
kind.  The  plant  itself  was  of  the  Decandria  Trigynia,  hot 
near  its  root  wa^i  most  remarkable  florescence  exhibited 
among  the  foliage^  which  fell  together,  like  the  turning  of  a 
cabbage  ;  and,  on  separating  the  leaves,  it  betrayed  a  perfect 
flower  of  the  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

.<<  Perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where  you  collected  the  Pyrola 
Uniflora,  in  Norway,  I  obtained  its  seed.  What  a  beautihd 
flower !  and  how  interesting  for  us  !  I  gathered  it,  and  gave 
it  you  on  the  Hunneberg  mountain — on  the  day  and  hoar  of 
Our  separation.  Will  it  grow  in  Jesus  College  garden  ?  Cripps- 
would  be  a  botanist,  if  he  had  a  better  tutor — set  him  to  hunt 
^  for  a.  flower,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  it ;  you  cannot  offer  him 
better  sport.  He  would  have  made  a  fine  greyhound  to  L'm- 
neus. 

^^  I  held  forth  in  the  schools  at  Abo ;  determined  to  astonish 
their  weak  minds,  I  attacked  the  most  established  truths^  and 
they  were  dumb.  *  Alas !'  said  I,  ^  you  are  as  reeds  in  the 
breath  of  opinion — ^it  blows,  and  you  bend  with  trembling, 
t^nnaeus  told  you — '  Naturalia  tarifariam  seu  in  tria  regna  na- 


*  Now  Lont  Wliitiroitk^  at  Uist  tine  die  fiai^  Anbundor. 
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ttfTflB  dindontur :   Lapideum  Vegetabile^  and  Animale ;'  and 
then  you  bawl  out  *  recte  statuit  Linnsus,'  taking  his  creed  in 
part.     When  he  affirms  '  Natura  modificat  Terras  in  Vegeta- 
biliay  Yegetabitia  in  Animalia,  vix  contra  ;  utraque  resolvit  ite^ 
rum  in  Terras,'  what  becomes  of  the  division  I    The  universe 
is  one ;  and  the  soul  of  matter  is  itseU  materia].     What  Lin«> 
asus  appUed  to  plants,  applies  to  all — light  is  the  soul  of  plants^ 
tnd  it  is  the  soul  of  universal  nature,  and  its  base  is  oxjgen. 
To  prove  this,  we  can  show  the  absorption  and  deposition  of 
oxygen  by  means  of  light.     Motion  is  generated  by  the  affinity 
ttf  substances  ;  and  as  all  substances  have  their  greatest  affinity 
for  light.  Without  light  there  could  be  d»  niotion.    At  the  mo- 
ment of  creation,  ere  motion  was  conimunicated  to  matter,  it 
is  said,  *  darkness  was  upon  the  lace  of  the  deep.'    *  Let 
there  l^  light  I  said  the  Deity,  and  motwn  was  instantly  com- 
municated ? 

<<  What  was  the  fate  of  all  this  farrago  ?  you  exclaim  !  Why, 
in  s  twinkling  I  had  a  train  of  pupils  to  the  new  philosophy. 
*->*Novelty,'  said  I,  '  it  possesses  not.  It  is  the  theory  of 
Moses — to  your  Bibles  go  for  information.*  The  dispute  ran- 
kigh  and  I  left  it  to  subside ;  fearlul  least  by  throwing  too 
much  Ughi  upon  the  maittT^  the  motion,  would  be  too  much  for 


.  To  his  Mother. 

<*I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  in  this  journey  I  hardl7 
efer  receive  any  news  from  home.  Sure  it  is  easy  to  take  up 
s^pen  for  a  minute,  when  it  is  considered  what  value  we  place 
opoQ  a  few  words.  Cripps  gets  letters,  almost  every  post ; 
Ukd  in  those  I  sometimes  hear  that  all  is  well  at  Uckfield.  I 
would  give  6fty  guineas,  for  as  many  words  in  thy  hand- 
writing, best  of  parents !  even  at  this  moment.  But  when  I 
Me  letter  after  letter  come  to  Cripps,  and  not  one  word  to  me, 
I  think  it  very  hard.  Think  hew  I  am  employed  from  morning 
to  night,  and  often  night  and  day — scarcely  ever  experiencing 
one  moment  of  repose — and  yet  I  write  ;  which  I  assure  you 
^  not  easy  when  every  instant  has  its  important  occu[iation. 
''^I  write  letters,  my  journal  suffers ;  and  often  I  hare  time 
^d  strength  for  neither. 

*M  know  it  will  please  you  to  learn  that  we  are  both  in  per- 
^tct  health.    I  have  not  been  better  for  the  last  twelvemonth.- 
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Tou  hare  proof  of  this  wheneyer  you  find  I  caa  sit  down  to 
write,  in  fair  cbaracters,  a  long  letter  about  nothing. 

**  We  have  this  day  twenty^six  degrees  of  cold,  which  is 
beyond  what  people  in  England  are  able  to  imagine.     It  is 
equal  to  forty-five  degrees  and  a  hal^  below  freezings  of  Fah* 
renheit,  as  we  estimate  it  from  the  scale  of  Cebius.     In 
Petersburg,  not  a  house  is  without  a  thermometer,  and  adva- 
tisements  appear  regularly  in  the  paf^ers,  stating  that  if  the 
cold  is  below  seventeen,  there  will  be  no  opera,  which  is  the 
ease  this  evening.    Tet  it  is  the  most  charming  weather  possi- 
ble.    There  is  no  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  which  makes 
the  severest  season  more  tolerable  than  an  English  winter. 
Cripps  and  I  walked  to-day,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine,  while 
the  Russians,  as  they  passed  in  sledges,  with  their  long  beards, 
had  their  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  hairy  chins,  covered  with 
icicles.     The  English  bear  cold  better  than  the  natives.     Eves 
I  have  exposed  my  face  to  the  air,  when  the  driver  of  mj 
dedge,  behind  me,  has  had  his  face  firozen,  and  covered  with 
livid  spots,  which  we  remove  by  rubbing  the  skin  with  snow. 
I  have  had  my  face  only  once  frozen,  a  small  spot  in  my  left 
cheek.     Mt.  Cripps  often  gets  a  spot  or  two,  and  his  servant 
John  had  all  one  side  of  bis  face,  and  part  of  his  nose,  con- 
gealed.     No  injury  ensues  if  you  rub  it  with  snow  ;  and  we 
laugh  at  one  another,  when  these  strange  marks  appear; 
which  make  you  look  as  if  you  bad  stuck  wafers  on  your 
face. 

<'  Will  you  know  what  a  kibitki  is,  with  which  you  may 
travel  all  over  Russia,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  English  miles 
a  day  ?  It  is  such  a  pretty  looking  affair  as  this. 

(Here  he  gwes  a  akeUh  of  a  Idbitki  with  hupen.) 

"  Should  you  like  to  'travel  in  a  kibitki  t  BeciBiuse  if  you 
come  here,  it  is  done  in  a  moment*  Tou  have  only  to  sit  still 
in  your  carriage,  whenever  one  of  the  royal  family  passes, 
instead  of  getting  out  and  pulling  off  your  pelisse,  cloak,  great 
coat,  gloves,  hat,  &c.  and  you  are  bundled  into  a  kibitki,  and 
sent  to  Siberia,  with  your  nose  slit.  All  letters  are  opened  ; 
and  if  my  beautiful  drawing  was  seen  by  a  police  officer,  I 
should  visit  the  mines  of  Tobolski,  with  expedition  and  ecom- 
my.  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  to  wait  till  our  am- 
bassador sends  a  courier  to  England,  before  I  dismiss  mv 
letter. 

''  The  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  is  a  very  fine  statue ;  but  ai^ 
equestrian  figure,  which  is  colossal,  upon  a  mountain,  which  is 
in  miniaturcy  is  an  absurdity  in  proportion)  equally  offensive  to 
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taste  and  reason%  Tbe  carniral  beg^n,  I  believe,  yesterday^ 
We  have  balls,  masquerades,  races,  and  amuse  ourselves  with 
iliding  down  a  slope  of  ice,  of  about  the  height  of  Uckfi^ld 
chorch  steeple,  which  is  a  favourite  pastime  here.  Tbe  court 
go  first,  and  after  tbe  court  the  nobles,  and  after  the  nobles^ 
the  foreigners  of  distinction ;  after  the  foreigners,  the  mer- 
chants with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  then  come  the 
Wurgeoit. 

**  Did  you  ever  know  that  my  father's  letters  on  the  Spanish 
nation  were  translated  into  German  ?  How  it  would  have 
pleased  him  !  A  copy  of  them,  in  the  German  language,  is  in 
the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Abo,  iu  Finland. 

"This  is  the  most  expensive  place  I  ever  was  in.     Nobody 
ii  of  consequence  here,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money  he 
ean  spend.     The  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  even  the  English 
inerchants,  keep  open  tables,  at  all  which  a  stranger  is  expect** 
ed  to  dine.     No  invitation  is  sent.     You  inform  the  upper 
Servant,  or  maitre  d^hotel,  in  the  momlug,  uud  prasAnt  yourself, 
without  ceremony,  at  the  hour  of  dinner.     What  I  now  tell 
you  is  a   fact,  incredible  as  it  may  app«ar— /i/iy  poinds  are 
often  paid  for  a  dish  of  fish.    Our  ambassador  has  given  twenty. 
And  this. fish,  called  sterlet,  is  not  better  than  a  turbot,  nor  so 
good — only  it  comes  from  tbe  Volga,  a  long  way  ofi*,  and  is 
difficult  to  procure.     At  the  same  table  we  see,  veal  from 
Archangel,  mutton  from  Siberia,  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  apples- 
from  Astrachan,  grapes  firom  Persia,  porter  and  strong  beer 
from  London,  wines  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  straw- 
berries from  Lapland ;  in  short,  the  whole  world  is  ransacked 
to  supply  their  sumptuous  banquets. 

"We  shall  go  to  Moscow  as  soon  as  possible:  the  principal 
part  of  the  nobles  are  there ;  and  we  are  told  we  are  to  witness 
itill  greater  doings  when  we  arrive  ;  from  Moscow  to  Vienna.'^ 


To  the  IZev.  Wm.  Otter,  Jt9U»  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Pbtbeiburo,  Miroh6y  1800. 

**  The  plates  for  the  first  part  of  Vol.  II.  of  Pallas's  Flora 

Aassica,  are  finished ;  but  the  typographical  and  descriptive 

part  is  not  yet  arrived  from  Germany.     It  will  be  published  in 

the  spring.    The  author  of  the  Flora  Fetropolitana  assures* 

me,  it  will  all  be  completed  gradually.     1  have  purchased  the 

two  first.     They  are  already  scarce  and  expensive.     I  shall 

not  buy  duplicates  for  you ;  because  you  will  always  use  mine. 
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and  I  know  yoa  will  be  angry,  if  the  number  of  our  acquiaitions 
tbould  be  ditninidied  by  siqierfluoos  profusion  in  any  one. 
But  you  must  write  me  word  to  Henna,  if  you  bought  the 
Flora  Danica;  because  I  am  commissioned  to  inquire  if  yoo 
possess  it. 

^  Did  you  procure  the  Oentiana  Glauca  in  Norway  ?  We 
found  it  near  Roraas,  and  on  the  mountains  above  Tronheim. 
Dr.  MuIIer  of  Christiana  wanted  to  persuade  me  that  it  was 
die  Gentiana  Campestris.  It  is  lovely  beyond  description. 
Scarcely  peeping  above  the  earthy  as  Uue  as  the  voluptuous  eyes 
of  May.     I  send  it  to  you. 

(Here  he  gives  a  painted  repreeentoHen  ef  the  flower.) 

<*  I  now  recollect,  that  the  plant  I  once  brought  from  New- 
ton, from  the  highest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  which  1  found 
blooming  on  the  soow,  was  the  Gentiana  Nivalis ;  perhaps  the 
most  ek^^ant  of  all  the  family.     This  last  I  will  give  you  seed 
of.    What  an  acquisition  I  have  just  made  here?  many  hon- 
dred  seeds  of  Siberian,  Russian,  and  Kamschatkan  plants.   I 
will  pledge  myself  to  bring  home  all  the  plants  in  the  Flora 
Russica,  Flora  Lapponica,  Flora  Helvetica,  and  Flora  Genoa- 
nice*     You  must  supply  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  Flora 
Swessica.     We  had  last  nis^ht  the  good  fortune  to  procnre  a 
copy  of  Omelin's  Flora  Siberica;  but  it  is  not  quite  conl{riete. 
Why  does  Linncus  pretend  that  the  Cratipgus  Aria  is  pecnliir 
to  Sweden  ?  It  is  found  here,  and,  according  to  Pallas,  also  ia 
England,  under  the  name  of  tbe  Cumberland  Hawthorn.   I 
saw  this  morning  a  collection  of  botany  amounting  to  eiglit 
thousand  plants.     The  owner  will  not  seU  it.     But  Dr.  Mid- 
ler of  Christiania  would  sell  his  collection  ctf  Minerafegy,  for 
1200/.,  and  perhaps  for  lOOM.     Certainly  tfiere  is  no  other 
equal  to  it  in  Europe.     A  subscription  at  one  guinea  per  bead 
would  obtain  it  for  our  University,  but  alas !  they  would  sooner 
spend,  individually,  twenty  times  that  sum,  to  ri&e  in  a  stage 
coach  to  and  from  London,  than,  collectively,  a  single  sous  for 
the  advancement  of  science*     I  should  not  wonder  if  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Petersburg  post-office,  profiting  by  the  informs* 
tion  this  letter  may  afford,  when  they  open  it,  were  hereafter 
the  cause  of  its  being  brought  to  a  Russian  academy. 

•<  To  other  matters  haste  we  now.  The  masquerades  here 
are  very  grand.  The  Empress,  with  all  the  court,  and  two 
thousand  persons,  attended  on  Sunday  evening.  But  the  mas- 
querade began  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  We  had  another 
last  night :  Cripps  appeared  in  five  different  characters  in  tbe 
course  of  the  evening.    Your  friend,  Mrs.  O.,  was  mbst  brik 
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liaat-— criouon  and  gold.  We  are  often  invited  there,  bat  we 
do  not  go  as  we  visit  the  opposite  party.— —I  went  with  them 
last  night  to  the  masquerade,  and  Miss  O.  wore  my  hat  and 
feather. 

**  The  carnival  is  now  over.  It  is  the  holyday  of  the  year. 
The  astonishing  procession  of  sledges  to  the  ice  mountains  is 
a  proof  that  the  population  of  this  place  is  greater  than  they 
pretend.  It  would  make  you  tremble  to  join  the  Russians  in 
their  favourite  amusement.  The  height  of  these  mountains  is  ^ 
IS  great  as  the  tower  of  Jesus  chapel.  A  fellow  places  him- 
self on  a  small  sledge,  and  takes  you  in  his  lap ;  then  leaning 
backwards  with  his  hands  on  the  ice,  which  act  as  rudders,  yon 
are  committed  to  the  winds,  and  down  you  go,  like  lightning ; 
ic^piring  a  velocity  which  carries  you  for  half  a  mile  on  the 
plain  surface  of  the  Neva  below,  till  you  reach  an  opposite 
mountain,  and  descend  as  before. 

*M  get  no  letters  from  England.     In  mercy,  write  a  few 

lines,  a  la  paste  restante^  d  Vimne,     We  go  to  Moscow  in  ten 

days,  and  from  thence  to  Siberia.     In  this  last  assertion,  1 

ipeak  in  hope.     It  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  snow.     If 

we  cannot  sledge  it,  we  shall  hardly  have  time.     What  would 

I  xM)t  give  to  complete  my  plan  ;  to  follow  the  waters  of  the 

Tolga  to  the  Caspian ;  to  cross  the  Caucasus,  and  seize  old 

Achmet  by  the  beard,  in  the  walls  of  bis  seraglio.     As  for  the 

eastern  provinces  of  this  mighty  empire,  if  a  man  does  not 

spend  a  couple  of  years  previous  to  his  expedition  in  serioua 

appropriate  study,  his  researches  would  avail  little.     What  do 

we  know  of  those  northern  tribes,  the  Samoyedes,  the  Jakoutes, 

the  Tcbutsbkis,  the  Koriaks,  or  the  Kamschatkans  ?     Most  of 

them  I  believe  are  Fins ;  but  what  a  world  of  science  ought  a 

loan  to  possess,  who  shall  attempt  to  investigate  the  history  of 

Siberian  Tartary  ! — of  the  Cossacks  I — the  Calmucs  ! — and 

the  Tungusians  I    And  to  travel  without  rendering  some  illus- 

tration  of  a  dark  subject,  is  like  a  tasteless  sot  in  a  Dutchman's 

garden ;  wandering  in  a  labyrinth,  for  the  sake  of  losing  his 

^ay.     I  don't  know  what  Pallas  may  do ;  but  at  present  he 

seems  to  have  thickened  the  waters  of  science,  by  stirring  up 

the  mud,  to  show  that  something  is  at  the  bottom.     Botany, 

^tended  with  less  difficulty,  and  greater  satisfaction,  invites  for 

^ small  portion  of  the  year;  and  Mineralogy  might  supply  the 

rest.    One  incitement  to  Botany,  when  it  is  pursued  upon  an 

extensive,  general,  and  philosophical  scale,  is,  that  it  makes  us 

acquainted  with  the  productions  of  climates  and  countries  re- 

^o?ed  from  our  notice  in  the  observation  of  those  which  are 

before  us. How  remarkable  are  the  characteristic  changes 

^  the  Betula !     In  every  degree  of  latitude,  advancing  to  the 
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pole,  proportionaUj  diminishing.  I  found  the  Betala  Vunut 
on  the  frontiers  of  Lapland,  not  larger  than  the  palm  of  mj 
hand  ;  and  a  species  of  the  Saliz  the  size  of  one's  thumb-nail. 
**  By  the  first  ship  that  sails  lor  England,  1  shall  send  the 
Robus  Arcticus.  It  wi!i  be  conycyed  to  the  Botanic  gardener 
at  Cambridge.  Make  him  take  care  of  it  for  me,  and  tell  him, 
if  it  be  alive  when  be  receiver  it,  he  must  place  it  in  the  earth, 
and  cover  it  entirely,  till  the  beginning  ot  June.  Then  he 
piust  take  off  the  cover  all  at  once,  and  leave  it  exposed.  This 
is  the  onl)  method  which  has  been  found  that  will  ensure  iia 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  so  far  to  the  south.  It  was  reconu 
mended  to  me  by  Professor  Aizelius,  of  Upsal.  The  plane 
will  be  sent  in  a  pot.  At  this  moment  its  roots  are  with  me  in 
moss,  frozen  as  hard  as  iron  ;  and  they  have  been  in  that  state 
these  last  three  months.  The  cold  here  is  now  severe.  We 
have  it,  daily,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  degrees  of  Celntu^ 
below  0.  Yet  the  sky  is  serene,  and  without  a  cloud.  Next 
Monday,  a  party  ot  ladies  come  to  spend  the  evening  in  our 
apartments,  which  are  handsome  and  spacious,  in  the  Hotel  de 
Grodno.  We  have  prepared  for  them  a  Russian  concert,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-seven  performers  upon  horns,  some  of  vfatch 
^nly  play  one  note.'' 


To  ih$  R€9.  Robert  MalihuB. 


*<  Your  interesting  letter,  dated  November  25th,  only  reached 
me  last  Sunday*     Captain  Fopbam,  the  messenger,  is  ill  at 
Umea,  in  Ostero  Bothnia.     He  has  been  obliged  to  go  all  round 
hy  Tome^,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ice  between  Grislehamn 
and  Abo ;  I  had  great  risk  for  my  life  in  that  passage.     A  cou- 
rier goes  to  London  to-morrow ;  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  hy 
aside  the  order  of  Mum  !  which  prevails  here  in  its  utmost 
force,  and  write  freely.     I  have  had  a  padlock  on  my  lips  the 
whole  winter,  with  these  initials  upon  it,  P.  P.     It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  will  be  the  end  of  things  here ;  or  whether  the  £m« 
peror  is  more  of  a  madman,  a  fool,  a  knave,  or  a  tyrant.     If  1 
were  to  relate  the  ravings,  the  follies,  the  villanies,  the  cruelties, 
of  that  detestable  beast,  I  should  never  reach  the  end  of  my 
letter.     Certainly  things  cannot  long  go  on  a^  they  do  now. 
The  other  day,  the  soldiers,  by  his  order,  cudgelled  a  gentle* 
man  in  the  streets,  because  the  cock  of  his  hat  was  not  in  a 
Kne  with  bis  nose.     He  has  sent  the  Prince  de  Conde's  army 
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to  the  right  about,  which  is  bushed  up,  and  it  is  to  appear  that 
they  are  ceded  to  Britain.  He  refuse  s  passports  even  to  am- 
bassadors for  their  couriers.  One  is  not  safe  a  moment.  It 
is  not  enough  to  act  by  rule,  you  must  regulate  your  features 
to  the  whims  of  a  police  officer.  If  you  frown  in  the  streets, 
you  will  be  taken  up. 

**  E.  is  delighted  and  vain  in  the  present  yon  have  sent  bim. 
Sir  Charles  C,  Lady  H.,  &c.  are  all  quarrelling  who  shall  read 
it  first.  1  had  been  holding  forth  about  it,  long  before  it  ar- 
rived ;  and  E.  is  much  flattered  that  he  received  it. 

*^  I  will  answer  all  your  queries.  As  to  our  disappointment 
attTronbeim,  it  was  heightened  in  finding  that  a  letter  from  us, 
from  Stockholm  to  you,  was  lying  at  the  post-office,  when  you 
were  there,  and  you  did  not  receive  it.  It  contained  matters 
and  information  that  would  have  interested  you.  Among 
others  it  made  known  to  you  the  arrival  of  Lord  Grenville's 
letters,  which  at  that  time  would  have  given  you  satisfac- 
tion.  

*^  Cripps  now  pants  for  a  dip  in  the  Caspian.  Joking  aside, 
I  cannot  say  too  much  in  bis  praise  ;  he  thinks  no  exertion  too 
freat,  if  it  contribute  to  improve  my  health,  and  make  me 
bppy.  This  is  a  selfish  eulogium,  but  it  must  go  for  gratitude. 
Re  begs  I  will  tell  you,  that  he  has  too  much  lead  for  a  tourist ; 
but  nevertheless,  has  seen  the  phenomenon,  and  explored  the 
moantains  of  Lapland. 

"  I  will  answer  your  inquiries  respecting  the  *  Maison  des 
flnfans  trouves,'  in  my  next.  I  am  at  present  much  occupied 
with  Botany,  though  it  is  not  the  season.  I  shall  bring  home 
plants,  which  never  were  seen  by  any  eyes  but  those  of  the 
person  who  gave  them  to  me.  They  are  from  the  remotest 
deserts  of  Kamschatka.  My  own  Lapland  collection  will  be 
intereating. 

**We  go  to  Moscow  in  a  few  days.    We  have  now  the 
finest  weather  imaginable  :  neither  wind  nor  clouds.     And 
people  say,   •  What  a  warm  day  this  is  !'  when  we  have  nine 
degrees  of  cold  of  Celsius.    But  it  must  be  added,  we  have 
bad  thirty ;  and  Cripps  drove  me  across  the  sea,  when  it  was 
^t  twenty-seven,  and  our  faces  were  full  of  spots,  as  fast  as  we 
nibbed  them  out.     It  is  disagreeable  weather  here,  if  we  do 
not  have  at  least  five  degrees  of  cold  ;  otherwise  it  snows. 
The  sky  at  this  instant  is  of  the  finest  blue,  without  a  cloud. 
The  cold  is  much  less  felt  than  in  England,  being  always  dry. 
Ladies  drive  in  sledges,  without  caps,  powdered  and  curled  and 
plumed,  as  for  the  court.     The  Emperor  is  now  planting  trees 
in  the  perspective.     What  next  ?  Mr.  Pug !  Yesterday  a  car- 
riage and  foor  drove  out  of  a  yard,  in  the  Million,  and  did  not 
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see  the  Emperor  on  horseback,  who  had  just  passed,  bot 
turned  suddenly,  and  drove  on.  The  Emfieror  sent  back 
afterward  his  police-officers,  aud  directed  them  to  a  wroa^ 
house.  It  was  a  merchant's  who  never  drove  with  four  horses, 
neither  had  any  such  ever  beeu  in  his  yard.  Nevertheless  his 
coachman  and  footman  were  ordered  to  be  taken  up,  and  sent 
to  prison.  The  merchant  protests  against  this  flagrant  iojos- 
tice,  and  is  answered,  that  if  it  was  not  his  carriage  he  must 
find  out  whose  it  was .-  the  servants  meantime  are  detained 
in  prison,  for  no  crime  whatever.    Adieu  I** 


To  his  Mother. 


<<PBTER8Bi7ftO,  Mmrch  ES,  1800. 

"  We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  leaiving  Petersbuif . 

Particular  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  now  tell  you,  pre- 
vent our  seeing  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Houghton  collection. 
We  have  waited  Wi'ek  aft^r  week,  on  that  account ;  and  at 
last  I  believe,  must  give  it  up.  We  set  out  for  Moscow,  either 
the  31st  of  this  month,  or  April  the  1st.  If  it  is  the  latter,  I 
can  assure  you,  we  showed  ourselves  more  of  •Spril  fooU  in 
amingy  than  we  shall  do  in  going.     Mum  ! 

«<  We  shall  stay  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  Moscow.  About 
the  first  of  May  we  go  to  Vienna,  by  the  way  of  Kiow,  passing 
the  Ukraine,  and  through  that  part  of  Russia  which  once  be* 
longed  to  Turkey.  Arriving  at  Lemburg,  we  shall  bear 
towards  the  south-west,  and  crossing  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, traverse  Hungary,  to  Presburg,  and  thence  leave  it  for 
Vienna,  This  journey  will  employ  us  three  weeks.  We  shall 
end  the  month  of  June  at  Vienna.  From  Vienna  wt  go  to 
Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and  thence  to  Hamburg ;  where  I  hope 
to  arrive,  time  enough'  to  see  you  before  the  middle  of,  or,  at 
farthest,  the  end  of  August.  This  plan  is  determined,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  our  adhering  to  it.  We  shall  not  go  into 
Italy,  for  I  perceive  it  will  detain  us  too  long  ;  and  f  Cripps 
does  not  particularly  wish  it,  there  is  nothing  in  Italy,  which 
will  be  new  to  me. 

«<  I  am  in  perfect  health.     The  time  we  have  spent  here, 

Juietly,  has  reposed  and  tranquillized  both  mind  andoody ;  and 
am  armed  to  encounter  new  exertions,  with  health  and 
strength.  Excepting  the  pictures  at  the  Hermitage,  I  have 
aeen  ^very  thing  in  Petersburg.    Arthur  Paget  is  sent  Ambas«« 
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Qm  to  Naples:  Think  what  an  advantage  it  would  have  been 
to  me»  if  I  had  gone  there,  with  such  a  friend  at  the  head  of 
affairs. — 

*<  t  cannot  resist  sending  my  sister  some  seed  in  a  small  packet, 
which  she  will  laugh  at,  but  she  knows  nut  how  much  I  value 
it.  1  cannot  get  home  in  time  to  sow  it ;  but  she  must  get  it 
sown  with  great  care,  in  the  garden  or  in  pots.  It  is  the 
scarcest  plant  in  the  world.  I  found  it  in  Lapland — a  sort  of 
pink,  and  its  name,  according  to  Linnaeus,  the  Dianthus  Su- 

perbus. 1  believe  it  must  be  sown  the  day  it  arrives.     It  is 

foand  in  the  forests  and  meadows  of  Lapland,  and  two  hundred 
miles  within  the  arctic  circle.  You  will  observe,  therefore,  a 
plaut  which  has  been  accustomed  to  the  frigid  zone,  wants  very 
little  nursing  at  Uckfitld. 

1  have  been  introduced  to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  (who  at- 
tended the  King  of  France  in  his  Inst  moments)  by  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Dumourier  is  also  here  :  I 
luLTe  dined  in  his  company  several  times.  When  I  get  home  I 
will  show  you  profiles  of  both  of  them. — 

**  We  had  yesterday  a  degree  of  cold,  which  will  make  you 
shiver  to  read.  What  think  you  of  twenty  degrees  below 
freezing,  on  the  28th  of  March  ?  Every  thing  is  still  buried  in 
snow.  We  drive  always  in  sledges,  and  are  to  go  to  Moscow 
in  the  same  way.  The  streets,  the  tops  of  houses,  and  eveiy 
object  one  sees,  are  covered  with  snow,  which  almost  blinds 
one  with  a  constant  glare,  as  it  never  thaws,  not  even  for  a 
lu^ment." 


To  the  Rev.  WUliam  Otter. 

«« Moscow,  April  25t]i,  ISQO. 

-.^  « You  are  eager  to  learn  something  of  this  singular 
^ty ;  and  1  feel  happy  in  giving  you  that  knowledge  ;  bt'cause 
from  our  long  intimacy,  I  can  make  objects  familiar  to  your 
07^8,  which  another  person  might  not  render  visible. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  country  than  the 
tensition  of  the  seasons.  We  have  no  spring.  Winter  van- 
ishes, and  summer  is  !  This  is  not  the  work  of  a  week,  or  a 
day,  but  of  one  instant;  and  the  manner  of  it  exceeds  belief. 
We  came  irom  Petersburg  to  this  place,  en  traineau.  The 
Best  day,  the  snow  was  gone.  April  the  6th,  at  noon,  the 
snow  beat  in  at  our  carriage  windows.  The  same  evening, 
arriving  at  Moscow,  we  had  difficulty  in  being  dragged  through 
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the  mud  to  our  inn.  The  next  morning,  the  streets  were  barey 
hH  carriages  on  wheels,  the  windows  thrown  open,  the  bal^ 
conies  filled  with  spectators,  and  for  several  days  past,  the 
streets  have  been  dusty,  and  we  have,  in  the  shade,  twenty-* 
three  degrees  of  heat  of  Celsius'  thermometer. 

<<  Fortune  loves  chance,  and  by  one  of  those  chances,  we 
arrived  here  at  the  season  of  the  whole  year  in  which  Moscow 
is  most  interesting  to  strangers.  Moscow  is  in  every  thing 
extraordinary — in  disappointing  your  expectations,  and  tn  sur- 
passing them — exciting  wonder  and  derision — pleasure  and 
regret.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Paques ;  which  is 
here  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  festivity^  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  most  splendid  pageants  of  Rome«  do  not 
equal  the  grandeur  and  costliness  of  the  chun  b  ceremonies ; 
neither  can  Venice,  in  the  mid.st  of  her  carnival,  rival  in  de- 
bauchery, and  parade,  and  licentiousness,  and  relaxation,  what 
is  now  passing  in  Moscow. 

^  I  want  to  conduct  you  with  me  to  the  gates  of  the  town 
and  thence  through  the  streets.  You  see  its  numerous  spii 
glittering  with  gold,  amidst  domes,  and  painted  pahices,  in 
midst  of  an  open  plain,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  it. 
Having  passed  the  gates,  you  look  about,  and  wonder  what  i 
become  of  the  town,  or  where  you  are,  and  are  read^  to 
*  When  shall  we  get  to-Moscow  ?'  They  will  tell  you,  •Thi» 
is  Moscow !'  and  you  see  nothing  but  wide  and  scattered 
suburbs,  huts,  and  pig-styes,  and  brick- walls,  and  cbarches^ 
and  dung  hills,  and  timber-yards,  and  warehouses,  and  tfit 
refuse  of  materials  snfiGicient  to  supply  an  empire,  with  misenu 
ble  towns  and  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  that 
every  town  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of 
representative,  to  Moscow.  You  see  deputies  from  bU  coun- 
tries holding  congress.  Timber  huts  from  the  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  plastered  palaces  from  Stockholm  and  Co- 
penhagen (not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival,)  pamted  waHs 
from  the  Tirol,  mosques  from  Constantinopk^  Tartar  temples, 
pagodas,  and  pavilions  from  Pekin,  cabarets  from  Spain,  dun* 
geons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France,  ruins  and  frag* 
ments  of  architecture  from  Home,  terraces  from  Naples,  and 
warehouses  from  Wapping. 

**  Then  you  hear  accounts  of  its  immense  population ;  and 
wander  through  deserted  streets.  Passing  suddenly  towards 
the  quarter  where  the  shops  are  situated,  you  would  think  yea 
could  walk  upon  the  heads  of  thousands.  The  daily  throng 
is  there  so  immense,  that,  unable  to  squeeze  a  passage  through 
it,  you  ask,  *  What  has  convened  such  a  multitude  P  and  are 
told  ^  It  is  always  so  */    Such  a  variety  of  dresaas-— Greeks, 
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Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Muscoyites,  English,  French,  Ita- 
lians, Germans,  Poles,  &c. 

**  We  are  in  a  Russian  ion.     The  next  room  to  ours  is  filled 

hj  the  ambassadors  from  Persia.     Beyond  these  lodge  a  party 

^f  Kirghicians,  a  people  yet  unknown.     Beyond  those,  a  party 

of  Buchanans,  and  all  of  them  are  ambassadors,  sent  from  their 

TTHpective  di&trirts,  t^  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and  war,  at 

Petersburg.     The  Kir^hicians  and  Buchanans  I  keep  at  arm's 

length  ;  but  our  good  ohi  friend  th^  Persian  visits  us,  and  we 

Tisit  bim.     His  name  is  Orazai,  and  I  am  so  great  a  favourite 

with  bim,  that  he  admits  me  to  be  present  at  his  devotions,  and 

I  see  him  stand  for  hours  on  a  carpet,  with  his  face  to  Mecca^ 

in  silent  meditation.     It  is  then,  he  says,  he  holds  intellectual 

eonverse  with  Mahomet.     Yesterday  he  gave  me  a  pair  of 

Persian  slippers  as  a  memorial ;  and  I  gave  him  a  knife  to 

shave  his  head  with. 

^*  We  went  at  midnight  to  the  cathedral  to  be  present  at  the 
eeremony  of  the  resurrection.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morn« 
iDg,  the  4&!iihbishop,  and  all  his  bishops  and  priests,  m  habits 
of  embroidered  satin,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  bear  their  consecrated  candles  to  look  in  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  finding  that  Jesus  was  risen,  announce  to  the 
-people  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Xpurmocb,  bockpecb  !'  that  is  to 
say,  *  Christ  is  risen  !'  and  at  the  delivery  of  those  important 
words,  the  signal  is  given  for  eating  flesh,  feasting,  drinking, 
aod  dancing.  To  be  drunk  the  whole  of  Easter  week  is  as 
much  a  religious  observance,  as  to  abstain  from  flesh  in  Lent, 
ind  the  Russians  are  very  punctual  in  religious  observances* 

**  Of  course,  you  saw  at  Petersburg  the  Russian  priests,  in 
their  long  black  beards,  and  with  their  hair  flowing  in  long 
rbglets,  without  powder,  or  quite  in  straight  locks,  over  their 
rich  robes  and  shoulders.  No  figure  can  be  more  respectable 
thsn  a  Russian  priest.  I  look  at  them,  and  fancy  1  behold 
Moses  or  Aaron,  or  one  of  the  high-priests  of  old,  holy  mei^ 
>tandittg  by  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  in  fine  rai» 
ttents,  the  workmanship  of  *  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son 
of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.' 

**  I  send  you  the  portrait  of  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 
well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  resemblance  will  not 
Hispire  in  your  mind  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  the  original; 

(Here  he  gives  his  poriraiU.) 

**  The  '  Club  des  Nobles'  permit  us  to  have  tickets  for  their 
Ms  and  masquerades,  which  many  travellers  have  foond  it 
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difficult  to  obtain,  because  the  laws  of  their  society  exclude  all 
persons  who  are  by  birth  plebeian. 

<*  I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  account  of  their  balls,  wfaicl 
might  enable  you  to  fonn  an  idea  of  their  great  magnificence. 
I  assure  you,  i  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it  in  Europe,  The 
beauty  of  the  women  of  Moscow  is  beyond  all  imaginatios. 
To  adorn  this  beauty,  no  exfiense  is  spared.  The  dresses  oi 
both  men  and  women  are  to  the  highest  degree  sumptuous,  A 
whole  fortune  is  here  seen  lavished  upon  a  single  dress.  And 
then  so  much  taste  is  used  in  the  display  of  it,  that  I  would 
have  the  women  of  Paris  come  to  Moscow,  to  see  their  omi 
fashions  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A  person  who  is 
not  richly  dressed,  is  hardly  thought  fit  to  go  into  companj, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  appear  in  full  uniform  from  moniiiig 
to  night.  We  must  therefore  set  up  a  new  suit  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

^*  Apropos !  I  have  not  told  you  our  plans  for  the  rest  of 
our  tour.  We  have  made  every  pre(>aration  to  go  to  Turkey, 
by  the  way  of  ihe  Black  Sea«  I  think  we  shall  n  A  go  to  As- 
trachan,  though  much  recommeuded  to  us,  because  the  pas- 
sage from  thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  over  Mount  Caucasus,  is 
difficult,  and  requires  time.  But  we  shall  go  two  days'  journey 
from  Moscow,  and  embark  on  the  Dnieper,  passing  through 
Kiow  to  Cherson  and  Oczacow ;  from  thence  to  Perecop,  and 
through  the  Crimea  to  Sebastopole,  where  Professor  Pallas 
resides,  and  to  whom  we  have  a  letter.  From  thence  we  cross 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople ;  and  from  thence,  throagl] 
Bulgaria,  by  Belgrade,  and  through  Hungary  to  Vienna.  This 
we  shall  certainly  attempt  to  do ;  the  only  alteration  may  be 
in  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  as  many  wi^h  to  persuade  ue 
to  go  down  the  Don,  to  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and 
from  thence  to  Taganrok,  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  before  we  begin 
the  tour  of  the  Crimea,  and  this  last  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable. At  all  events,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Crimea,  and  Con- 
stantinople  are  our  objects  now. 

<«  Davy  lamented  that  I  should  waste  the  moments  of  enter 
prise  among  the  forests  of  Lapland ;  little  thinking  I  should  tra 
vel  by  the  Aurora  Borealis  to  the  plains  of  Troy.  But  as  it 
beams  electric  have  shone  so  bright^  I  may  find  my  way  there 
before  the  darkness  of  death  intercepts  my  view.  He  wishes 
me  to  see  Greece ;  how  surprised  he  will  be  to  receive  a  lette 
dated  from  Athens,  from  a  man  who  set  out  for  the  Arctic  cii 
ole.  It  is  a  pantomime  prank,  in  a  man-  who  one  minate  flie 
out  at  the  sky-light,  and  the  neit  pops  his  bead  Chroagfa  th 
trap-door  of  the  cellar. 

«The  Persian  Ambassador  gi?a»me  a^  cordial  invitation  t 
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Che  town  of  Terki»  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian.     He 
irrites  me  notes  in  Persian,  and  sends  his  Cossack  interpreter 
to  translate  them  for  me.     Some  of  my  visiting  cards,  engraved 
in  Bond-street,  will  be  found  in  his  palace  in  Persia.     What  a 
transition !  *  Not  at  all  I'  says  he,  *  we  could  be  there  in  a  few 
dajs.*     Heavens !  what  a  fever  he  puts  me  in,  when  he  talks 
of  sach  a  journey,  as  we  do  of  going  trom  Cambridge  to  Car- 
lisle !     The  rest  of  the  globe  is  but  a  de^c^rt.     Africa  I  Ame- 
rica !  what  are  they  !     Asia,  excepting  China,  is  a  monotonous 
waste.     The  vast  regions  of  east  and  west  Tartary,  will  not 
reeorapense  the  difficulty  of  exploring  them.     As  for  the  north 
of  -Asia,  the  Kamm:hatkans>  the  Samoides,  the  Ostiacs,  are 
mere  Laplanders,  which,  cmce  seen,  are  known  for  ever.     But 
let  us  not  leave  an  acre  of  Europe  untraversed.     It  is  an  easy 
work,  and  its  completion  will  make  us  acquainted  with  almost 
•lithe  productions  of  the  earth.     By  going  from  North  Cape 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  become  acquainted  with 
ill  climates,  (rigid,  temperate,  and  torrid.     Plants  in  similar 
latitudes  are  the  same ;  and  there  is  little  of  the  animal  or  mi- 
neral kingdom,  which  such  an  expedition  would  not  offer  to 
our  eyes.    We  should  see  all  that  is  instructive,  and  worth  re- 
searcL     The  rest  remains  for  generations  who  may  appear 
when  the  memory  of  European  nations  is  swept  away.     For 
liow  small  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  yet  civilized  ;  if  any  part 
of  it  ean  be  said  to  be  truly  so  V* 


To  his  Mother. 


•<  Moicow,  May  24, 1800. 

« 1  received  about  a  fortnight  ago  letters  from  my  sister  and 
Brother ;  precious  and  welcome  messengers,  though  61Ied  with 
the  most  dreadful  alarms,  respecting  the  health  of  my  beloved 
mother.  Your  handwriting  I  have  not  seen  so  long,  that  pain- 
fiil  presages  seem  to  tell  me,  I  shall  never  see  it  again.  Write 
to  me,  my  mother,  if  it  is  but  half  a  line,  and  tell  me,  without 
disguise,  how  you  feel  yourself  to  be. 

^  The  history  of  all  your  London  excursions,  of  your  new 
ish-ponds  and  promenades,  of  your  papered  parlour,  and  her- 
mitages, is  all  a  romance  to  me — a  pantomime,  In  which  with 
a  whew  i  all  the  scenery  changes. 

**  In  this  country  I  hardly  know  what  I  dare  write.  We 
have  been  detained  here  almost  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  though 
we  leaye  tliis  place  in  two  or  three  days,  you  would  hardly 
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•appose  tre  should  have  gone  to  Constantmople.  The  fact 
b,  we  follow  the  adtice  of  our  excellent  ambassador.  Lord 
Wbitworth. A<  ihe  distance  \s  maeh  the  same  from  Mos- 
cow to  CoiAStantinople*  or  Irom  Mwcow  to  Vienna,  we  go 
first  to  Coa&tantino|»li^,  having  «%itb  us  letters  to  all  ^e  great 
people  there,  ai'd  then  we  return  through  Hungary  to  Vtenns. 
My  mother,  who  knows  what  I  suffered  by  the  loss  of  roy 
journey  to  Egypt,  wili  partake  with  me  in  the  joy  and  satisfac* 
tion  i  must  fe(-l  in  the  prospect  of  visiting,  and  with  so  muck 
ease,  the  plains  of  Tr<iy. 

<'  Our  return  to  England  will  not  be  retarded.  We  shaD 
get  home  in  the  summer.  Indeed  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  be  in  the  North  o(  Europe,  to  be  ready  for  the  Ham» 
burgh  passage  before  the  Elbe  is  frozen. 

**  In  thq  Ciimea  we  shall  see  Professor  Pallas,  so  well 
known  for  his  traveJs  in  Siberia,  and  Captain  Billings,  who  dis* 
covered  a  great  part  of  tbe  north-west  coast  of  America^ 
For  an  account  of  this  astonishing  city,  I  must  lefer  you  to  my 
journal.  It  if^  impossible  to  begin  such  subjects  upon  a  sheet 
of  letter  paper.  Cripps  has  been  very  much  noticed  both  in 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  grandeur  and  extravagance  of 
the  nobles  and  inhabitants  exceed  all  I  have  seen  before. 
Nothing  is  thought  elegant  or  genteel  here,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  money  it  has  cont.  We  are  obliged  to  be  in  full  drea 
Irom  morning  till  night,  and  even  our  uniforms  would  not  be 
allowed  to  admit  us  into  company,  if  we  were  not  travellers. 
You  would  see  here  a  nobleman  on  horseback,  among  a  tfaoa- 
sand  others,  whose  saddle  cloth  is  covered  with  diamonds,  and 
his  saddle  of  the  richest  embroidery :  his  stirrups  of  solid  gold) 
set  with  diamonds  and  large  pearls.  A  merchant's  wife  has 
sometimes  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  pearls 
and  diamonds  on  her  head  and  in  her  dress.  In  a  common 
fair,  among  the  mob,  you  will  see  tbe  wife  of  a  shopkeeper 
with  lace,  such  as  our  Royal  Family  may  wear  on  a  birthday. 
At  the  *  Club  des  Nobles,'  where  only  persons  of  noble  birth 
are  admitted,  the  number  present,  the  first  night  we  were  there, 
amounted  to  two  thousand ;.  whose  dresses  were  all  according 
to  the  description  I  have  given.  They  suffer  us  to  enter  as 
'  Milords  Anglois,'  a  name  always  given  to  Englishmen  abroad. 

**  We  are  both  in  very  good  health,  and  only  beseech  yoa 
all,  whatever  length  of  time  may  elapse  without  your  hearing 
A*om  us,  never  to  think  it  a  reason  for  anxiety  or  alarm.  Let- 
ters,  especially  here,  are  often  intercepted  or  lost.  Through 
the  countries  where  we  now  go,  there  can  be  no  post ;  there^^^ 
&re  it  is  not  possible  you  should  bear  from  us  soon." 
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To  the  Rev.  WURm  Otter. 

"Tvi^A,  Janet,  ISGOl 

*<Now  b  the  time  to  write  to  yoo,  though  my  journal  lies 

liegleeted,  and  even  ray  mother  expects  a  letter  iVom  me,  aiid 

o»aay  things  besides.     But  J  know  you  will  send  my  letter  to 

lier»  sad  the^  it  will  do  as  well ;  for  I  have  inncb  to  say  to  you. 

^  We  have  left  Moscow  at  last,  and  ar«*  upon  our  sublime 

expedition;  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  feared  we  should 

ne?er undertake;  for  reasons  1  dare  not  now  give,  but  you  will 

guess*     Even  when  I  wrote  my  last  to  you,  it  was  a  kind  of 

melancholy  satisfaction  to  tell  you,  that  it  would  not  be  our 

fault  tf  we  did  not  go.     We  have  resolved  on  the  [dan.     It  is 

now  begun;  and  all  looks  fair  and  bright  before  us.     My 

health  is  good  ;  and  our  friends  have  supplied  us  with  a  trtmk- 

fttN  of  lelters  to  Governors,   and  Khans^  and  Cossacks,  and 

Tartars.     Do  for  Ood's  8ake  imagine  What  I  must  feel  in  the 

prospect  of  treailing  the  Plains  of  Tro\  !  Tears  of  joy  stream 

from  my  eyes  while  1  write ,  and  to  crown  all,  it  is  no  mad 

scheme  of  mine  which  i  have  persuaded  Cripps  to  take.     He 

deiprmined  npon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Lord 

Whitworth.     The  servant  who  accompanied   poor  Tweddel 

upon  (be  same  expedition^  goes  with  us ;  and  1  entertain  san* 

guine  hopes  of  beini;  able  to  recover  s«*veral  mannseripts  and 

dmwings  belonging  to  him,  which   were  scattered  upotk  his 

dealb.    This  servant  is  a  Turk ;  who,  besides  his  native  tongue* 

ipeaka  Rusaiany  Sclavonic,  Greek,  Italiatt,  French,  and  has  a 

•natlertBg  of  German. 

^*Now  pray  attend  to  my  plan,  because  1  sbould  foe  unhappy 
if  you  thought  I  could  have  done  better;  and  1  assure  you;  il 
ifl  not  the  result  of  a  moment's  tbovght^  but  has  been  changed 
kalf  a  dozen  times. 

*<  I  at  first  wished  to  see  Casan,  and  a  little  of  Siberia ;  but 
after  our  residence  ki  Moscow,  finding  that  every  thing  for  at 
least  3,000  wersts  eastward,  was  merely  Russian,  without 
even  a  change  of  costume  or  language,  through  a  flat,  unin* 
teresting  country,  I  gave  up  myjcurney  to  Siberia.  Mot- 
teax,  nevertheless,  is  gone  to  Tobolsky ;  the  same  who  was  in 
Lapland  and  Norway. 

**Now,  we  intend  to  leave  the  common  track  to  the  Crimea ; 
because  1  hate  wearing  other  people's  shoes,  and  it  has  been 
made  by  Lady  Craven  and  others.  Our  journey  will  be  from 
this  place  to  Waranetz ;  and  from  thence  we  cross  the  great 
deserts,  inhabited  in  parts  by  wandering  Kalmucks,  till  we 
readi  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.     Wbra.we  arrive 
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It  the  sort  caiterB  larliBation  of  tbp  Don,  we  sbaD  ero«  oref 
to  2Sflrilziii,  OD  the  wifiktj  Tolga,  and  pcrinpe  Tisit  Astracfaao^ 
on  tke  CvfMUi  Sea,  tliovgfa  therr  is  nocbiog  rerj  aUeresdng 
tkrre.     It  is    a    people  of   jesterdaj — English  merchants, 
h*^***,  Re^wiaiw,  and  Cosnrks.     Then  ire  r^ain  the  Don, 
aad  nfl  6awm  that  mer  to  Tscberchaaki,  tfie  ca{ntal  of  the 
Cortacfa  of  the  Dob,  to  whose  protection  ire  are  recoow 
fdcd  bj  letters  froin  high  and  might  j  Coesacks  in  Mosooir^ 
Then  we  siait  Circasoa,  and  other  parts  ol   Asia ;  periiaps 
coBircting    plants    on   Moont   Cancasos,     Then   we    go  ta 
Tsgamok,  on  the  sem  oi  Azov,  where  Peter  the*  First  wished 
to  ibwnd  the  capital  of  RoMa  before  be  bnilt  Petersborg ;  and 
to  the  town  of  Axov  ,  and  sootrwhrre  in  this  neighbourhood  I 
hope  to  6iid  aoine  traces  of  the   ancient  Tanau.     Then  we 
traTcrse  the  Crimea:  harine  letters  to   Pallas  and   others. 
Tbea  Cherson,  Oezaoow,  and  Conrtantinopie ;  and  1  need 
net  teQ  j«»n  where  are  shall  go,  when  we  get  there.     One 
thing  is  certain,  that  we  shaU  not  go  to  Athens;  and  strange 
as  this  may  appear.   I  think  joa  will  agree   with  me,  that 
enoogh  hare  been  there;  at  lea^t  of  socfa  traTeilers  as  we  are: 
for  to  visit  Athens  to  any  purpose,  there  should  be  another 
TweddeL  with  draoghtsanen,  and  modeUers,  and  so  on ;  and 
to  visit  merely  ^tbena^  without  the  rest  of  Greece,  woidd  be 
acting  eke  a  man,  who  can>e  to  Moscow  to  see  the  great  hell, 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  returned  immediately.     As  the  sitaa* 
tion  of  the  plain  of  Troy  will  be  so  near  us,  we  shall  certainly 
go  there,  and  then  return  through  Bessarabia  and  Hungary  to 
Vienna ;  nsiting  Bekrrade  aad  many  other  interesting  places. 
We  hope  to  reach  England  before  the  passage   from  Ham- 
burg is  frozen  up. 

^^  Oar  collection  of  the  minerals  of  Siberia,  is  very  valuable. 
We  have  about  •'Utht  hundred  specimens.  For  botany,  we 
are  jost  beginniuir  the  year  This  day  we  found  a  planti 
which  I  believe  was  never  described  :  and  when  you  see  whit 
lanoeus  said  of  Muscovy  in  his  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  it  wil 
appear  probable. 


To  the  same. 


«  WoaoHBTS,  Jnut  S»  1800. 

<*  What  would  I  now  give  to  have  you  near  me,  to  point  with 
your  finger,  and  say  which  way  we  should  go,  or  to  go  with  ns  1 
You  would  find  me  here  under  the  greatest  uncertainty,  every 
road  is  so  interesting,  that  1  know  not  which  way  to  turn.  I 
came  here  in  hopes  of  water  carriage  to  Tscherchaski,  though 
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1  knew  it  would  require  more  time,  on  the  fine  river  Don,  the 
ancient  TanaLs,  nour  possessed  by  Calmuc  Tartars,  and  the 
Don  Cossacks.     But  it  is  one  thounaitd  miles  by  water  to  the 
Palus  M^otis,  and  onh  five  hundred  by  land.     Add  to  this,  a 
little  reported  dangler  from  the  destfrts,  as  well  as  the  river,  and 
I  necessity  of  providing  arms ;  but,  as  1  have  always  found 
such  accounts-  mere  bugbt-ars,   I  supfiose  th^y   are  without 
foundation.     Our  caniage  wants  a  little  saving  by  water,  if  we 
cim  manage  it.     Now  you  see,  if  we  had  gone   to   Kiow, 
vre  should  have  seen,  curious  catacombs,  which  are  nothing 
new,  malgre  their  antiquity ;  but  we  could  have  sailed  by 
water  to  Cherson  and.O(!zacow,  down  the  Dnieper.     What 
is  there   to   be  seen  there?   Ail   the    world  knows!  Then 
to  have  gone  by  Pererop,  through  the  isthmus  to  Sebasto-, . 
pole ;  all  that  is  very   fine ;  because  it  is  pretty  to  enter  a 
peninsula  by  its  isthmus.     But  then  it  is  very  little  farther, 
to  go   by  the  capital   of  the    Don    Cossacks,    to   Tagan- 
n>k,  Azov,  Kaflfa,  and  the  capital  of  the  Crimea  to  Sebasto- 
Ik>le.     From  Tscherchaski,   the  first  of  these,  we  can  visit 
part  of  Circassia,   and  perhaps  mount  Caucasus.     If  we  go 
by  water,  we  can  cross  over,  from  the  Don,  to  Zaritzin,  on 
the  Volga ;  and  visit  Astrachan.     Taganrok  is  where  Peter  I. 
wished  to  establish  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire.     At 
this  place,  Woronetz,  he  launched  his  first  ship  of  war,  when 
he  intended  to  be  master  of  the  Black  Sea :  and  his  house,  and  ~ 
his  machinery,  are  still  preserved.     Here  are  also  the  tombs  of 
ancient  Tartars,  and  we  sleep  on  a  living  sepulchre  of  theii* 
conquerors — a  party  of  jolly  Russians,  with  their  heads  shaved^ 
imprisoned  in  dens,  below  our  bedrooms, -for  murder,  theft, 
and  other  amusements — so  that  nightly,  as  I  press  my  pillow^ 
the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  horrid  laughter  of  mad  misery^ 
gives  me  a  gentle  hint  to  feel  for  others  what  they  seem  to 
regard  with  apathy  themselves.     Azov,  in  Asia,  was  once  of 
^eat  importance.     I  hope  to  find,  in  its  neighbourhood,  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  Tanais  ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  might 
Iiave  been  better  equipped  for  such  a  joufney ;  having  neither 
kooks  nor  maps  ;  and  trusting  to  a  very  addled  and  empty 
brain,  for  all  that  is  to  guide  us.     After  Azov,  we  shall  travel, 
if  we  take  this  route,  along  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Palus 
Ma&otis,  till  we  enter  the  Crimea ;  and  this  wiU  not  be  by  the 
isthmus,  but  by  a  passage  you  will  find  more  apropos.     We 
then  go  to  Kaffa,  the  ancient  Theodosia ;  from  thence  to 
Karas«ou-bazar,  capital  of  the  Crimea,  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  governor,  from  the  prime  minister  at  Peters- 
burg.    Then  to  Sebastopole,  with  a  letter  to  Pallas.     Thus 
you  see,  we  shall  lose  Cherson,  and  Oczacow ;  because  from 
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SebaBtopole,  we  sail  for  Constantinople,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  estimate  a  loss,  which  seems  to  me  a  gain.  T\\  eddel,  as  his 
servant  informs  us,  opened  some  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nikoliuf,  btfyoud  Cherson  and  Oczacow  ;  and  found  there 
Greek  vases,  which  he  never  after  suffered  to  be  out  of 
bis  reach.  What  a  loss  was  thiti  man  !  I  am  sure  from  what  I 
hear  of  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time,  that 
he  made  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance  to  history,  whick 
are  lost  for  ever.  We  like  very  much  his  servant,  and  he 
gives  us  daily  anecdotes  of  his  late  master  ;  u  hich  are  not 
merely  amusing  but  instructive.  What  Tweddel  did  in  such  a 
journey,  others  may  rationaUy  wish  to  do.  How  few  suck 
men  exist  among  us !  enlightened  by  science,  and  flushed  by 
enterprise  ;  scaling  tbe  precipices  of  knowledge  and  glory. 
To  travel  with  one  of  his  disposition  and  talents,  I  would  black 
his  shoes  in  the  morning,  and  fry  his  fish  at  night,  contented 
only  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  profit  by  his  information. 

•*  Shall  we  ever  cease  talking  when  we  meet  ?  What  hare  I 
not  to  ask  of  you,  respecting  the  nations  which  surround  me ! 
These  wonderful  Tartars  I  who  are  they  ?  and  where  did  they 
start  from  ? — a  race  of  wild  bipeds,  overthrowing  empires  and 
establishments,  planting  a'Calinuc  upon  the  throne  of  Cbinai 
and  the  schools  of  Athens  in  Samarcand  !  They  come  riding 
on  their  dromedaries  through,  the  south  of  Russia  ;  and  if  you 
ask  them  a  question,  respecting  their  great  Tamerlane,  the; 
stare  in  your  face  and  pass  on. 

"  Cripps  found  a  plant  in  the  wood  the  day  before  yester- 
day, the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  We  have  disputed  about 
it.  He  will  insist,  that  he  found  it  for  you  in  Denmark,  and 
that  you  called  it  the  Myosotis  Lappula.  But  it  is  not  of  that 
class.  It  is  Ilexandria  Monogynia,  fol.  alternis  ampiexicauli- 
bus ;  caule  tereti,  pedunculis  azillaribus  multlfioris  ;  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  no  other  than  Convallaria  multifiora.  if  the 
flowers,  starting  from  the  foot  stalk,  between  the  leaf  and  tbe 
stem,  had  been  solitary,  and  the  stem  a  little  more  compressed, 
I  should  have  called  it  Convallaria  Polygonaturo ;  but  never 
Myosotis  Lappula ;  therefore,  it  must  be  some  mistake  of  his. 
i  will  show  it  you,  well  preserved,  when  i  get  home. 

**  All  that  we  now  feel  anxious  about,  is  the  time  we  hare  tt 
spare.  Were  it  not  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  passage  bj 
Hamburgh,  it  should  go  hard  with  us,  but  we  would  visit  the 
capital  of  Persia,  Ispahan.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  contented  to 
-place  our  feet  in  Asia,  and  return.  We  shall  certainly  visit  the 
Plains  of  Troy,  get  a  view  of  Mount  Athos,  perhaps  visit  Te- 
nedos,  and  return  through  Belgrade,  by  the  Danube,  to  Vienna. 
We  are  now  full  of  the  idea  of  sailing  down  the  Don,  witk 
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tittrope  on  oar  right  hand,  and  Asia  on  our  left.  Whatever 
route  we  finally  decide  upon,  you  will  know  by  the  next  letter, 
as  it  must  be  dated  from  some  place  more  decisive,  in  that  re- 
spect, than  the  town  of  Woi  onetz. 

**  We  are  drinking  the  wine  of  the  Don,  and  making  wry 
copious  libations  to  the  health  of  every  timbt^r  of  Jesus  Al- 
lege. Cripps  promises  to  Rend  some  to  Jesus  Combination 
Room  ;  if  we  can  prevail  on  the  Cossacks  to  sell  it,  and  send 
it  to  Constantinople.  But  they  make  little  more  than  they  con- 
sume themselves,  and  are  not  willing  to  part  with  it.  I  can 
assure  you  it  laughs  Burgundy  to  scorn. 

*'  Let  my  mother  know  that  you  have  heard  from  me.  I 
shall  write  to  Uckfield  immediately  ;  but  my  letters  there,  are 
hardly  ever  answered.  And,  in  this  respect,  1  have  no  reason 
to  be  very  grateful  to  you,  for  I  cannot  cret  a  Hue.  Pr^y  do 
not  forget  to  remember  me  to  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  and  include  Cripps 
in  the  same  memento.  Tell  me  in  a  letter  to  Vienna,  *  aux 
soins  de  Messrs.  Fries  and  Co.'  what  we  can  bring  him  home, 
that  will  give  him  any  pleasure.  You  know  already  how 
much  we  both  esteem  that  man*.  He  always  calls  my  father  to 
my  mind.  As  for  Malthus,  tell  him  he  is  not  worth  writing 
to ;  he  is  wrapped  up  in  other  matters,  and  obliterating  all  the 
traces  of  his  pilgrimage.  Will  he  be  ready  to  start  again  next 
ipring  t  Ask  him  that  I  I  put  him  to  the  test  I  He  has  a  great 
deal  *  trop  de  plomb,  pour  un  tourist.* 

*^A  poor  woman  was  taken  out  of  the  river  this  evening, 
who  had  been  bathing,  and  fell  beyond  her  depth.  She  had 
never  sunk,  and  was  not  motionless,  when  they  laid  her  on  the 
shore.  Yet  not  a  single  Russian,  for  any  price,  would  assist 
in  restoring  her  to  life.  A  police  officer  took  down  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  catastrophe  in  writing^  and  she  was  left  to 
expire  upon  the  sand  ;  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  spectators. 

*^  We  are  now  in  the  latitude  of  London  ;  and  behold  every 
vhere  English  plants.  What  a  change,  from  the  gelid  regions 
Vft  have  inhabited  !  The  heat  is  here  so  great,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  cooler  in  England.  The  thermometer  of  Celsius,  this 
day,  at  noon,  a  northern  aspect,  in  the  shade,  ran  to  twenty- 
nine  degrees  above  freezing.  This  equals  twenty-four  of 
fteaumur,  and  as  we  have  not  Fahrenheit's  scale,  you  may  es- 
timate it  yourself. 

<<  June  10th. — ^We  have  decided  at  last,  and  shall  go  by  land. 
I  find  vessels  are  sometimes  three  months  in  passing  down  the 
Don  :  whereas  the  journey  by  land  may  be  performed  in  four 
days.  But  we  went  so  far  as  to  hire  boats,  and  made  ever}- 
preparation ;  having  decided  for  water  two  hours  ago. 
Aa 
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*'  Thia  place  becomes  a  Tery  large  town,  and  increasea  dai 
I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  view  of  it.  When  we  arriTe 
Tscherchaski,  I  shall  take  a  walk  into  Asia ;  and  the  mon» 
I  set  my  foot  there,  I  shall  endeayour  to  amass  for  you,  1 
choicest  blossoms  of  Circassia;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  t 
porfilble.  Good  bye  !  my  dear  friend  !  1  cannot  add  a  wc 
more,  for  my  mind  is  on  fire  with  enterprise ;  and  as  orieni 
and  as^eztravagant  in  its  ideas,  as  the  Tales  of  the  Genii !  Ni 
for  an  explosion ! 

ODE  TO  ENTERPRISE. 

I. 

On  loftr  momiUiiii  rouniog, 

O'er  bleak  perennial  enow, 
Where  cataracU  are  foaminff. 

And  rapng  north  windt  bfow : 
Where  hungrr  woWea  are  prowiim^, 

And^famuh'd  eag^lea  ery ; 
Where  tempests  loud  are  howltnf , 

And  lowering  ▼aponrs  fLj : 

n. 

Tbersi  at  &•  peeb  of  morning, 

BedeekM  with  dewj  tears, 
Wild  weeds  her  brows  adorning. 

Bold  Entbbi*ri8K  appears : 
While  keen^eyed  ExrECTATiox 

Still  points  to  objects  new, 
*  See  panting  Emulation, 

Her  fleeting  steps  parsoe ! 

m. 

list,  list,  eeleetial  Tirgin! 

And,  oh !  the  tow  record !  / 

From  grovelling  cares  emerging,  / 

I  pledge  this  solemn  wora : —  f 

By  deserts,  fields,  or  fountains,  f 

While  health,  while  life  remains, 
0*er  LaplamPa  icy  mountains,  / 

O'er  J^frie*a  burning  plains ; 

IV.  i 

Or.  'midst  the  darksome  wonders  ! 

Which  earth's  Tasl  cares  conceal,  ! 

Where  sobterraneoas  tbonders 

The  miner's  path  rereal ;  / 

Where,  bright  in  matchless  liittre, 

The  lithal  flowers*  unfold,  / 

And  'midst  the  beauteous  clnster,  / 

Beams  efflorescent  gold ;  ' 


V. 


In  er'iy  Taried  station, 

Whate'er  my  fate  may  be, 
My  hope,  my  eznitatioo,  / 

Isstm,tofoUowthee!— 


«»  "  Ofjf9UU$,  the  blossoms  of  the  mineral  world ;  disclosing  the  natun 
tlef  tf  ttofitf,  at  th«se  of  regetables  are  made  knows  by  their  flowers."  '• 
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IVbcA  age,  witb  tteknest  blraded, 

Sb«U  eheek  the  gay  career, 
Aod  death,  though loag  siMpended, 

Begins  to  hover  near— 

VL 

Thcto  oA,  in  rbioai  ileetisg. 

May  thy  fair  form  be  nigh,    . 
And  ctili  thy  votary  greeting, 

Receive  nis  parting  ligh : 
And  tell  a  jcytal  etorr. 

Of  gome  new  world  to  cone, 
Where  kindred  eoub.  in  glory. 

May  call  the  wanoerer  home." 


To  the  same. 

^Taoasrok,  on  the  8aa  tf  Azov, 
Jane  SI,  1800. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,  that  on  the  very  day  twelve- 
nooth,  in  which  we  were  bathing  in  the  Wener  Lake,  one  of 
>IB  would  bathe  in  the  ancient  Tanais  t  On  that  very  day  I 
entered  Tscherchaski,  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
and  threw  myself  into  the  river  to  solemnize  the  anniversary. 
There,  flwimming  between  Europe  and  Asia,  I  thought  of  you, 
•f  UckfieU,  of  England,  of  aH  that  is  dear.  What  a  tract 
bave  we  traversed,  in  a  single  year !  the  whole  extent  of  Eu- 
rope, from  its  remotest  angle  at  the  pole,  to  the  burning  deserts 
of  the  Calmucs  and  Cossacks ;  from  the  Icy  Sea  to  the  Palus 
Mamtu !  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Russian  empire^  from 
tte  frontiers  of  Finland,  and  the  Baltic,  to  its  utmost  limits  in 
^  south. 

**  What  have  we  been  taught  by  all  this  ?  One  important 
fact — ^that  there  does  not  exist  in  Europe  a  settled  savage  peo- 
ple. It  is  ignorance  to  talk  of  dangers  from  this  or  that  nation ; 
%II  Europe  is  civilized,  that  is  to  say,  humane.  I  do  not  in- 
clude the  Nogaik  Tartar,  whom  we  have  here,  nor  the  Cai- 
que, because  they  are  wandering  tribes  like  the  Segankas  ot* 
Qjipsies,  and  the  roving  Laplanders :  yet  even  these  are  not 
less  humane,  though  more  wild,  than  our  smugglers,  or  the  Irish 
))e«saat8.  vv 

<«  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  have  been  the  result,  if 
a  party  of  Collegians,  bound  for  Tscherchaski,  had  heard  what 
tkej  told  us  at  Moscow,  ot  the  danger  of  traversing  the  deserts 
of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Post-masters,  officers,  nobles,  persons 
pretending  to  possess  accurate  information,  filled  our  ears  with 
stuff.  'What  do  you  think  of  Gripps,  who  could  say  to  me,  <  I 
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pre,  seqaar !'  Is  he  not  a  lad  of  enterprise,  and  fit  to  see  /efio- 
minans  ?  When  we  got  among  the  Cossackiiy  and  found  them 
the  best  fellows  upon  earth  ;  we  asked,  Where  are  the  banditti? 
They  referred  us  to  the  Calmucs.  Presently,  came  along  the 
Galmucs  moimted  on  their  camels,  and  again  wc^  asked,  Where 
are  the  banditti  ?  They  referred  us  to  the  Nogaik  Tartars. 
Now,  we  have  visited  them,  and  they  answer  the  same  ques- 
tions, by  a  reference  to  the  Circa^^sians  and  the  Kuban  Tartars. 
As  we  are  determined  to  hunt  down  all  these  bugbears,  that 
future  travellers  may  Hieep  in  peace,  and  nc^t  move  from  place 
to  place  with  armad  convoys,  as  we  have  done,  we  shall  again 
cross  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  travel  through  part  of  Asia  to  the 
south  of  the  Crimea,  and  cross  the  Taman  straits  to  Kaffa,the 
ancient  Theodosia,  visiting  Kuban,  the  capital  of  the  Zaporo- 
chi,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  falls  from  the  highest  of 
the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  into  the  sea  of  Azov. 

**  Our  European  dresses  are  laid  aside,  and  we  have  adapted 
ourselves,  as  much  as  we  can,  to  the  burning  climate  of  these 
regions  ;  for  though  in  a  latitude  little  south  of  Cornwall,  the 
heat  is  intolerable;  and  the  mosquitoes  almost  as  bad  as  in 
Lapland.  I  believe  I  must  tell  you  a  secret ;  that,  with  all  mj 
dashing  and  slashing,  I  fear  this  will  be  my  last  journey.  Mj 
health  has  failed  through  the  whole  of  it,  and,/>eu-fi-/>eti,  I  seen 
to  be  going  ovt  like  a  farthing  candle,  that  has  enlightened  no 
one.  The  fire  of  enterprise  burns  within  me,  and  keeps  me 
'  moving ;  but  my  body  is  a  wet  and  withered  weed,  that  tune 
all  its^flame  to  smoke.  It  is  with  the  greatest  diflBculty  I  cah 
exert  myself  to  write.  Thank  God,  as  yet  1  havff  no  blank  to 
lament.  Plants,  Minerals,  Antiquities,  Statistics,  Geography, 
Customs,  Insects,  Ammals,  Climates ;  ever}  thing  I  could  ob- 
serve  and  preserve  1  have  done ;  but  it  is  wit\i  labour  and  pais 
of  body  and  mind.  ^Without  such  a  mild,  active,  and  attentiTe 
companion  as  Cripps,  I  should  never  have  persevered. 

**  My  letter  to  my  mother  has  been  very  short.  As  she 
knows  I  write  to  you,  if  they  ask  to  see  this,  tear  off,  or  blot 
out  this  part,  and  say  it  was  on  a  subject  of  ancient  history} 
not  fit  for  them  to  see. 

**  Do  tell  Malthus,  that  we  have  now  got  more  than  one  real 
porcupine.  What  will  he  say  to  hear  that  we  travel  in  a  car- 
riage with  two  subterranean  bears*  that  are  as  tame  as  our  dog; 
and  that  eat  any  thing  we  give  them — one  of  our  loaves,  or 
one  of  our  shoes.  It  is  really  true  !  How  I  should  like  to  see 
Malthus  laugh  when  he  hears  this.  They  destroy  as  much  o( 
our  linen  as  Mrs.  Webb  would  do  in  a  given  time.  But  as 
they  are  animals  totally  unknown  in  Europe,  not  having  ever 
been  named  or  described  by  any  naturalist,  I  hope  I  shidi  sue- 
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ceed  in  bringing  a  pair  of  them,  male  and  female,  to  England. 
They  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  or  ]iq>-dog.  We 
loat  one  out  of  the  boat  the  other  day,  in  coming  from  Azov  to 
this  place.  We  sailed  down  the  Don,  with  Europe  on  our 
right  hand,  and  Asia  on  our  left,  to  Azov,  and  from  thence  into 
the  aea  to  this  place. 

^*  I  must  now  tell  you  of  a  discovery  i  have  made,  which 
you  will  deem  of  more  importance,  and  will  amuse  your  sages 
ai  Cambridge.  The  city  of  Tanais  never  was  stationed  where 
Azov  is.  1  have  found  the  cause  of  the  namn  Tanais,  which 
the  Greeks  gave  to  the  Don.  In  crossing  the  deserts,  I  came 
to  a  river,  wbich  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Danaets, 
and  was  surprised  to  find,  that,  with  this  suspicious  appellation, 
it  fell  into  the  Don.  Something  was  gained  ;  but  it  falls  into 
the  Don  at  one  hundred  and  forty  versts  from  its  embouchure, 
therefore  the  Greeks  owed  nothing  to  it.  But,  behold  I  and 
remarkable  to  relate,  in  sailing  down  the  Don,  a  northern  dU 
vision  of  it  turning  off  into  the  sea  of  Azov,  towards  the  coast 
of  Nogaik  Tartary,  again  bears  the  name  of  Danaets,  and  is 
called  Dead  Danaets,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  part, 
which  is  called  Northern  Danaets.  The  people  pretend  that 
the  waters  of  the  Danaets  here  separate  from  the  Don,  and 
fidl  into  the  sea  by  themselves ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  only  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  but  has  been  called  Danaets  from 
time  immemorial. 

*^  Now  it  is  all  plain  ;  for  the  Greeks  navigating  the  sea  of 

Azov  from  the  Crimea,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  those 

times,  as  well  as  the  present  day,  keeping  always  diose  to  the 

iho/e,  passed  along  the  coast  of  Nogaik  Tartary,  and  arrived 

at  the  northern  embouchure  of  the  Don,  which  they  found 

named  Danaets.     Of  course,  however  far  they  proceeded  up 

the  river,  they  always  gave  it  the  same  name,  and  it  is  not 

probable  they  went  far  up.     But  the  Greeks,  like  almost  all 

the  nations  of  Europe,  changing  the  D  into  T,  which  they 

ever  did,  obtained  the  name  Tanaets,  or  Tanais,  for  I  do  not 

suppose  the  sailors  of  that  day*  were  more  parclcular  in  their 

orthography  than  those  of  the  present ;  especially  in  writing 

a  mere  sound,  uttered  by  savages.     It  would  puzzle  at  this 

moment  an  English  captain,  who  heard  the  Tartars,  or  Cos- 

lacks*,  name  the  river,  to  write  down  the  word,  and  he  might 

make  it  Danaets,  Tanaets,  or  Tanais,  just  as  he  fancied  it 

sowded.    And  from  whom  have  we  the  pronunciation  1 — 

from  Cossacks  and  Tartars  !  both  of  whom  are  new-oomers 

into  the  country  where  the  river  is  rituated,  and  may  have  cor- 

rapled  the  purity  of  the  word,  making  Danaets  of  Danais.    It 

A  a2 
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is  worth  remark  that  the  modem  Greeks  have  no  such  letter  is 
D ;  they  pronounce  it  TA,  and  call  Delta,  Thelta. 

*^  Tanais,  if  ever  it  exibted,  must  be  discovered  at  the  north- 
ern mouth  of  the  Don,  and  not  at  Azov,  where  there  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  it.  I  go  to-morrow  to  Sinofka,  a 
village  situated  there,  to  see  what  farther  may  be  made  known. 

*^  Cripps  has  been  asleep  these  three  hours.  He  begged  I 
would  say  something  of  his  remembrance  to  you.  Gooi 
night  I  God  blf  ss  you !  1  will  write  again  from  Constantino- 
ple, or  the  Crimea." 


To  his  Mother. 

,  '<  TA«AirmoK,  o»  tbe  Sm  of  A»r, 

June  31,  1800. 

^*  In  one  of  those  burning  nights,  which  this  climate  affords, 
and  when  time  is  more  precious  than  you  can  imagine,  1 
hasten  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  to  say  we  are  in  very  ex- 
cellent health,  and  though  we  have  not  arrived  so  soon  as  we 
intended  in  England,  we  are  pressing  forward  with  all  speed. 
We  pass  from  this  place  through  part  of  Asia  to  the  south  of 
the  Crimea,  and  from  thence  by  Constantinople  to  Vienna. 
When  you  consider  what  we  have  done  in  one  year,  you  will 
think  I  am  inaccurate,  if  1  promise  to  be  with  you  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

**  Another  motive  for  writing  is,  that  I  know  you  wiU  be 
happy  in  my  writing  a  letter  to  Otter,  as  I  am  now  in  the  land 
of  all  sorts  of  antiquities.  But  1  cannot  fear  you  should  think 
me  deficient  in  my  duty,  or  that  I  wrote  to  him  when  I  ought 
to  write  to  you.  The  fact  is,  my  letter,  and  the  only  one  1 
have  to  write,  must  necessarily  be  filled  with  subjects  of  an- 
cient history  and  geography,  which  would  fatigue  more  than 
amuse  you«  au4.  if  crcr  jruu  are  curious  to  see  it,  he  wiD  senA 
it  to  you. 

**Jvlj  the  1st,  1800. — Contrary  wind  enables  me  to  add  a 
few  words.  -  I  shall  get  a  shawl  or  two  at  Constantinople,  but 
what  I  wish  most,  is  to  get  something  for  you,  and  I  know  yoa 
will  not  tell  we  what  to  bring. 

^<  We  are  now  on  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  have  a  fine  prospect 
of  it  at  this  moment  from  our  windows.  I  have  made  soiae 
carious  discoveries,  respecting  the  ancient  geography  of  these 
countries,  which  I  cannot  now  relate.  Wc  collect  every  thing ; 
Plants,  Minerals,  Antiquities,.  Insects,  Animals,  Customs,  &c. 
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We  hftTe  two  animals  vt ith  as  living,  that  are  unknown  in 
Europe.     They  are  called  subterranean  beartt. 

<Mn  this  place  we  have  eleven  diifereiit  nations  Greeks^ 
Armenians,  Turks,  Cost<acks,  Calmucs,  Tartars,  French, 
Germans,  Poles,  Russians,  Italians,  besides  us  English,  who 
eomplete  the  dozen.  And  they  are  all  in  their  different  dresses. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  Calniuc  ?  This  gentleman  presented 
me  yesterday  their  sacred  pavilion  of  the  written  law.  Look 
at  him  !  and  respect  him  I  he  is  my  particular  friend. 

(Here  he  gives  a  sketch  of  a  Calmue.) 

'*He  has  fish-bones  in  his  ears,  and  is  going  to  drink  your 
k^Ith  in  brandy,  which  his  wife  made  from  mares'-milk ;  and 
to-moTTOw  they  mount  their  camels  to  take  part  of  our  baggage 
to  Azov.  I  have  put  his  country-seat  at  a  distance,  lest  any 
of  the  ladies  coming  out  from  their  toilet,  should  alarm  you. 
His  favourite  burse  died  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  boits ;  and  as 
be  now  begins  to  be  in  a  fragrant  and  yielding  slate,  he  invites 
us  to  dine  upon  one  of  his  haunches.  Really,  my  dear 
mother,  you  should  come  and  pass  a  week  in  one  of  these  fine 
open  deserts,  with  the  Calnmcs.  Their  diet  and  mode  of  life 
vould  be  so  new  and  amusing  to  you.  And  whac  is  better 
than  change  of  air  and  diet  ?  To  move  from  the  South  Downs, 
to  the  putrid  marches  of  the  Don,  and  from  Sussex  mutton 
to  raw  horse-flesh  ! 

"  We  have  now  in  one  year  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  the  Icy  to  the  Black  Sea.  Since  we  left  Petersburg, 
we  have  crossed  entirely  the  vast  empire  of  all  the  Russias, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  rolled  over 
tvo  thousand  of  our  English  miles,  without  starting  a  bolt  from 
the  carriage.  Huzza !  my  dear  mother  !  look  !  look  yonder ! 
what  a  glorious  sight ! — the  sea  of  Azov,  and  the  fleets  of 
Turkish  merchants ;  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  the  Isles!  The 
rich  vineyards  of  the  Crimea,  the  wide  deserts  of  the  Don,  the 
long  and  loitering  caravans,  slowly  moving  in  whirlwinds  of 
dust,  the  ancient  cities  of  Tanais  and  Theodosia,  the  campa 
of  the  Calmucs,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Tartars  !  Huza^a!  here 
we  go  again  !  The  snow-clad  mountains  of  Caucasus,  the  fair 
damsels  of  Circassia,  the  Armenian  colonies,  the  roving  Cos- 
sacks, the  princes  of  Persia,  and  the  ports  of  the  Argonauts. 

<<  These  are  fine  things  to  see;  but  there  is  one  thing  more 
delightful  to  behold,  which  for  a  long  time  has  not  comforted 
my  weary  eyes  ;  and  that  is,  the  nice,  clever,  neat,  and  interest- 
ii^  handwriting  of  my  dear  mother.  At  Vienna  I  shall  see  k 
and  not  before.    And  that  will  be  in  the  month  of  August,  or 
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begnuMag  of  September.  Keep  wridng  to  thtt  place,  <  au 
soins  de  Messrs.  Fries  et  Co.  :*  every  line  will  be  worth  a 
miBioD  in  my  estimstion,  and  I  shail  have  such  a  comfortable 
packet  to  open,  as  I  had  al  Christiania.  Trll  me  every  liule 
trifling  thing,  when  you  brewed,  and  when  you  baked ;  bow 
many  cakes  Mrs.  WelUr  carried  to. the  oven,  and  how  many 
she  brought  back.  Does  my  vine  tree  grow?  Or  is  it  dried 
op,  "and  withered  like  grass  f* 


To  the  Ree.  WUKam  Otter. 

*^We  have  just  crossed  the  Cimmerian   Bosphorus,  from 
Fortunately  I  met  with  a  copy  of  Pliny,  at  Taganrok, 
which,  though  an  enormous  folio,  is  our  guide  through  these 
interesting  scenes ;  and  I  had  it  in  my  hand  the  whole  way. 
We  are  knee-deep  in  antiquities,  and  have  broken  our  shioi 
over  moralizing  marbles,  that  have  held  converse  only  witk 
toads  and  lizards  for  ages,  till  our  arrival.     I  never  was  so 
charmed  with  any  travels  as  with  these.     Can  Greece  be  more 
interesting,  than  countries,  in  which  her  earliest  colonies  laid 
the  foundations  we  are   ransacking  ?  We   are  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Spartan.     His  wife,  a  native  of  Pai'os,  decks  our 
table  with  roses  and  honey.     The  waves  of  the  Bosphoros 
beat  against  bis  balcony.     At  this  instant,  I  have  before  my 
eyes,  such  a  range  of  historic  territory,  as  would  draw  tears 
down  the  cheeks  of  apathy.     Do  you  not  see  the  little  fleet 
of  the  Argonauts,  creeping  along  close  to  the  shore  ?  the 
crews  in  canoes,  surveying  the  objects  round  with  the  mixture 
of  exultation,  wonder,  and  curiosity,  which  we   now  feel  ? 
Did  they  steer  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  side?    Who  can 
tell  us  that  now  ?  It  is  of  some  consequence,  and  would  deter- 
mine many  points.     1  feel  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  clear  up, 
at  least,  a  page  in  the  doubtful  annals  of  the  historian.     Bat 
what  historian  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  prodigious 
ruins,  with  which  these  shores  arc  covered?  Temples  and 
theatres,  that  received  the  vows,  and  shook  with  the  plaudits, 
of  a  refined  people,  in  ages,  respecting  which  the  Ghrecian 
annals  are  full  of  obscm^ity  and  fable.    Whence  flowed  the 
wealth,  and  where  are  the  quarries,  that  supplied  marble  pa- 
laces,  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  where  nature  has  afforded  no  ma- 
terials for  the  architect  ?  The  isle  of  Taman  is  of  sand  and  clay; 
and  yet  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Phanagoria  are  greater  than 
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those  of  Cuma.  God  help  us !  we  run  to  Italy  to  see  the  works 
of  yesterday,  and  if  we  visit  Greece,  it  is  thought  we  attain  the 
fountain's  head.  Why  have  not  enlightened  travellers  passed 
to  these  regions,  where  the  earth  is  paved  with  inscribed  mar- 
bles, where  history  might  be  raised  from  her  tomb,  and  where 
the. Scythians,  more  barbarous  than  their  Anthropophagite 
forefathers,  are  burying  the  most  precious  records  in  the  foun- 
dations of  their  fortresses  ?  Would  the  Turka  or  Tartars  were 
again  masters  ot  the  land  ! 

*'  I  creep  about  like  an  owl  in  the  sun,  having  no  books  : 
and  were  it  not  for  Pliny,  I  should  be  quite  blind.  Oh  that  I 
had  a  few  of  those  notes  which  lie  useless  in  my  study.  When 
I  was  going  to  Eg}  pt  and  Greece  with  Lord  Berwick,  I  col- 
lected all  the  information  I  could  find,  and  it  is  now  lying  at 
CoUege  to  light  a  pipe.  How  am  I  to  determine  the  situation 
of  Statoclia,  or  Cepi,  of  Hermonassa,  or  even  Phanagoria, 
from  Pliny  .^  He  does  not  even  state  on  which  side  of  the  straits 
are  the  towns  he  mentions.  These  are  ail  his  words — ^  Op- 
pitla,  m  aditu  Bosphori,  prim6  Hermonassa,  dein  Cepi,  mox 
Stratoclia,  et  Phanagoria,  et  pene  desertum  Apaturos ;  ultimoque 
in  ostiti  Ziinmerium  quod  antea  Cerberion  vocabatur.^ 

'*  Phanagoria  is  pretty  well .  determined  ;  and  that  being^ 
known,  throws  light  upon  the  re^t ;  I  found  myself  Apaturos, 
Zimmeriuiii,  he  elsewhere  says,  i»  beyond  the  strait.%  and  I 
believe,  on  the  isle  of  Taman.  The  soldiers  in  working  the 
fortress  at  Phanagoria,  found  a  small  silver  coiu,  and  they  gave 
it  to  me.  It  has  a  bull,  with  these  letters  above  it,  the  rest 
being  lost—  «ANA.  On  the  other  side  is  a  head,  with  a  Phry* 
gian  bonnr-t.  1  copied  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  mar- 
bles, anti  hope  to  bring  home  some  of  the  marhles  themselves, 
for  our  public  library.  Application  is  making  f«>r  me  to  the 
governor  of  Crimea,  to  obtain  a  Greek  tomb,  of  marMe,  which 
serves  all  this  town  as  the  basin  of  their  public  conduit,  and 
the  old  women  are  meditating  a  punishment  for  me,  in  pro- 
posing to  move  off  their  wanhing-tub  It  is  such  as  Poussia 
and  the  most  classic  painters  introduced  in  th*  ir  pictures,  with 
the  simple,  massive  grandeur  of  the  best  ages  ol  taste.  It  can 
be  conveyed  in  a  ship,  though  the  weight  is  enormous  ;  and 
what  would  be  my  satisfactioti  to  see  it  obtain  an  asylum  ia 
our  University,  where,  placed  far  from  the  r^-ach  of  Scythians, 
or  Tartars,  it  might  inspire  some  enterprising  mind  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  r^'St  of  those  inestimable  relics,  which  arc 
daily  falling  a  sacrifice  to  time,  and  to  ignorant  barbarians. 

«  Since  I  wrote  these  last  words.  1  have  been  called  away 
by  a  message  from  the  General  of  Engineers  ;  and  have  the 
satisfaction  to  tell  you,  that  no  less  than  five  marbles  with  in- 
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soriptionfl,  &c.  are  now  safe  on  board  the  Madonna  Tnrliant, 
bound  to  Consuntinople ;  from  tbenee  they  will  go  to  £n|f- 
land,  and  to  Cambridge.  1  hope  aoon  to  send  another  de- 
taehinent  after  them.  .  Of  coins,  I  have  obtained  several,  bot 
as  yet  only  one  vase ;  and,  thouich  I  suspected  they  might  be 
found  here»  I  believe  no  antiquarian  has  yet  thought  he  might 
refer  his  favourite  oracles  to  so  remote  an  origin. 

<*  The  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  one  continued 
theatre  of  history.     Ruins  are  Hcen  the  whok-  way  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebisond,  and  even  to  Anapa.     At  Aroasera 
they  extend  far  into  the  sea,  and  columns  which  the  waves 
have  not  had  power  to  overthrow,  are  still  reg^arded  by  the 
fishermen  and  mariners  as  works  of  mastic.     Here  I  converse 
vrith  inhabitants  from  all  the  towns  round  the  Euxine,  and  they 
are  all  of  one  story,  respecting  the  important  objects  on  its 
shores.     Amasera  is  only  three  hundred  miles  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  there,  at  least.  1  hope  to  go.     My  dear  fellow,  I  an 
so  tired  I  can  hardly  see  what  I  write,  or  else  I  have  much  to 
tell  you.     in  my  last  letter  i  gasconaded  a  great  deal  about 
die  refinement  and  civilization  of  Europe ;  but  I  have  nothtu; 
of  that  character  to  give  respecting  modern  Asia.     That  pait 
of  it  we  traversed  was  full  of  danger  and  desagremens.     We 
were  also  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes,  and  obliged  to  be  escorted 
by  an  armed  cavalry  of  Cossacks,  amounting  to  six,  eight,  and 
sometimes  ten  horsemen,  with  lancet,  piHtols^abres,  &c.     We 
penetrated  into  Circassia  ;  but  it  was  under  cover  of  the  can* 
non  of  Ekaterine-dara.     When  we  first  arrived  on  the  Kobai 
river,  the  Tchernomorski  and  the  Circassians  were  at  war,  btK 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  the  embassy  of  the  |Nrhices  o( 
Chrcassia,  who  came  from  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  witk 
their  bows  and  arrows,  in  armour,  to  swear  the  oath  of  peace 
with  the  Cossacks  of  the   Black   Sea,   before  the   Pacha  of 
Anapa.     The  savages  of  Otaheite  are  not  wilder,  and  tbey 
are  less  ferocious,  than  the  Circassians,     Their  beauty  is  jostlj 
praised.     We  saw  several  hundred,  and  the  women,  who  were 
prisoners  in  the  Cossack  army,  are  the  most  beautiful  perhaps 
m  the^  worid ;  that  you  may  judge  of  the  men,  I  send  you  a 
portrait  of  a  Circassian  ;  in  hb  tunic  of  black  sheep's  wool, 
which  they  all  wear. 

(Here  he  gwes  a  portrait  hastOy  sketched  mth  hispm,  aiding 

the  neighbouring  mountains,) 

"  We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and 
travelled  within  a  few  miles  of  them  for  many  days,  along  the 
rirer  Kuban.    Mount  Kellebores  is  visible  at  the  distance  of 
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three  hundred  vents ;  his  summit  is  covered  with  eternfd  snow. 
They  are  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  bogs  which  surround 
their  bases. 

**  Look  at  them  !  and  tell  me  whether  you  wish  for  a  plant 
from  the  plains  below.  Such  an  one  i  can  give  you.  Among 
fte  Circassians  the  labours  of  the  plough  become  a  warlike 
occupation,  and  the  sower  goes  to  cast  his  grain,  attended  by 
his  sabre,  his  fusil,  and  a  horse  that  may  outstrip  the  winds  in 
their  course.  Circassian  girls  sola  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban, 
when  we  were  there,  for  twenty-five  roubles  a  piece.  Parents 
offer  their  own  children  for  sale.  They  sew  a  girdle  of 
sheep's  hides  round  the  waists  of  their  female  infants,  which 
is  woriced  upon  the  skin,  and  left  there  for  years,  to  give  them 
ao  elegant  shape.  Many  of  them  are  sent  to  the  Turkish 
seraglios.  A  Turkish  merchant  buys  them  as  so  many  calves 
for  the  market,  boys  and  ^r^  If  they  had  taken  us,  we 
shoidd  have  been  carried  into  Persia  for  sale,  and  perhaps  the 
o&ly  method  to  see  the  interior  of  their  country  would  be  to  go 
a  voluntary  prisoner.  One  of  their  princes  was  amused,  be- 
cause we  took  off  our  caps  out  of  respect  to  the  Pacha,  in  his 
tent,  and  laughed  very  loud  while  he  mimicked  our  bows,  to 
him,  no  doubt,  very  ridiculous.  Upwards  of  fifty  princes 
eame  to  the  Kuban  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  Tchernomorski. 
**  Our  character  of  Asia,  from  the  part  of  it  we  traversed, 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words — ^bad  air,  bad  water,  bad  food, 
kid  climate,  bad  people. 

'*  1  -have  collected  insects  merely  that  we  may  omit  nothing 
which  any  of  our  friends  in  England  may  think  we  ought|to 
kave  noticed.  Our  hands  and  heads  are  quite  full,  and  that 
koth  one  and  the  other  may  repose  a  little,  1  shall  now  wish 
you  good  night.  Cripps  is  uneasy  for  fear  I  should  forget  to 
^d  his  remembrance.     (}od  bless  you." 


To  his  Mother. 


•'  AcHMBDCHiD,  in  the  hoate  of  Pirofe«or  P«]Im^ 
in  the  Crimea.    Auguit  1^  1800. 

<<  Now,  you  are  saying,  *  Well,  at  last,  I  have  got  a  letter 
!tom  Ned  ^'  and  what  will  it  contain  t  only  that  he  and  his 
compaiuon  are  well ;  and  b  that  worth  writing  about,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  SOOO  miles  ?  .   . 

'<  You  must  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Pallas, 
who  travelled  all  over  Siberia,  even  to  Kamschatka,  by  order 
of  the  IsAe  Empress ;  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sqavans  of 
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Europe,  who  has  published  so  much  and  so  well.  It  is  with 
him  we  now  live,  till  the  vessel  is  ready  to  sail  for  Constaud- 
nople ;  aod  how  can  1  express  his  kindness  to  me  f  He  has 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  lor  us  both  ;  every  thing  in  his 
house  he  makes  our  own.  He  receivf^d  me  worn  down  with 
fatigue,  and  ill  of  a  tertian  fever.  Mrs.  Pallas  nursed  me,  and 
he  cured  roe,  and  then  loaded  me  with  all  sorts  of  presents, 
books,  drawings,  insects,  giants,  minerals,  &<-.  The  advan* 
ta^e  of  conversing  with  sucli  a  man  is  worth  the  whole  jour- 
ney from  England,  not  considering  the  excellent  qualities  of 
his  heart.  Here  we  are  quite  in  an  elegant  English  house ; 
and  ii  you  knew  the  comfort  of  lying  down  in  a  clean  bed, 
after  passing  months  without  taking  off  one's  clothes,  in  deserts 
and  among  savag;es,  you  would  know  the  comfort  we  feel. 
The  vessel  is  at  Kosioff,  distant  forty  miles,  and  whei 
we  leave  the  Crimea,  M^  and  Mrs.  Pallas,  and  their 
daughter,  who  has  been  married  since  we  were  in  the  house,  to 
a  general  officer,  go  with  us  to  Kosloff ;  and  will  dine  with  ui 
on  board,  the  day  we  sail.  They  prepare  all  our  provisions 
ibr  the  voyage. 

^'  The  Governor-general  of  the  Crimea,  as  well  as  his 
deputy-general,  Bouritzi,  and  prince  Viazemskoi,  commandant 
of  the  garrison  and  troops  at  Achtiar,  have  paid  us  the  greatest 
attentions.  We  lament  the  necessity  of  expedition,  or  we 
should  have  liked  very  well  to  winter  in  the  Crimea. 

*^  We  know  nothing  what  you  are  all  about  at  the  other  end 
of  Europe ;  nor  whether  it  is  still  war  or  peace.     If  it  is 

Eeace,  order  my  young  vine  to  be  trimmed  and  nailed  over  the 
itchen  window,  and  brew  some  strong  beer,  and  tell  Master 
Wood  to  use  pump  water ;  if  it  is  war,  inquire  how  poor  oM 
Truncheon  does :  and  whether  he  has  medicine  enough  to  last 
till  the  French  come  and  chop  off  his  head  ;  Dame  Osborne, 
I  suppose,  continues  the  same  dear,  good  creature,  and  nerer 
drinks ;  except  *  a  tlrap  a'  sumthin  cumfitible,  a^  Sundays.* 

**  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  for  months  together,  you 
must  not  be  uneasy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  a  letter  may 
go ;  and  if  one  happens  to  be  lost  on  the  long  journey,  there's 
a  gap,  at  once,  of  three  months. 

'*I  should  think,  if  I  can  pitch  upon  a  nice,  snug  Persiao 
carpet  at  Constantinople,  warm  from  the  Bagdat  looms,  about 
two  inched  thick,  it  would  look  very  well  under  your  feet  io 
the  pariour  at  Uckfield.  *Now,  my  dear  Ned  !  don't  go  to 
bring  home  a  thing  big  enough  to  cover  all  Uckfield.' 

« We  shall  go  straight  home  from  Constantinople,  which 
you  will  believe ;  because  we  can  go  no  farther :  the  Freack 
being  in  Egypt,  and  rebellions  aod  plagues  in  Asia  Minor  aaS 
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S/ria.  As  for  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  have 
90  manj  visits  to  pay,  that  oar  friends  there  must  excuse  our 
this  time. 
I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  a  principal  thing.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  you  have  received  n  great  case  from  London  con- 
taining fruit  in  glass  jars,  &c.  Whenever  it  arrives,  pray  take 
the  greatest  care  of  it.  We  sent  it  to  you  because  we  feared 
it  .would  ferment  and  be  spoiled*  It  contains  two  sorts  of 
Lapland  strawberries,  boiled  in  sugar.  But  as  they  were 
done  by  different  people,  some  contain  more  sugar  than  others ; 
boil  them  all  over  again  with  fresh  sugar,  and  do  whatever  you 
GAB  to  save  them ;  but  do  not  mix  the  two  sorts  t(^ether,  nor 
ttie  bad  with  the  good.  It  is  a  fruit  which  was  never  seen  in 
Ea^and.  Tou  will  find  two  small  bottles  containing  the  plant 
aad  its  fruit  in  spirits  of  wine ;  let  them  be  kept  safe,  as  they 
are.  I  know  you  are  famous  in  preserving  such  things,  and 
therefore,  having  great  hopes  from  your  care,  we  ordered  them 
to  be  sent  to  you.** 


To  tht  Rev.  William  Oiler. 


<<  AcvuBDcniD,  camUl  of  tbe  CriUM^i 
Aagiut  27,  1800. 

<*  Now  I  am  a  little  more  upon  my  legs,  and  can  write  you 
a  long  letter  full  of  interesting  matter  about  this  remarkable 
peninsula.     I  told  you  I  arrived,  like  an  owl  in  the  sun,  but 
{rowing  accustomed  to  his  beams,  1  blink  less,  and  see  more. 
I  had  no  books,  and  trod  classic  ground,  without  knowing 
where  I  stood.    You  know  I  had  a  letter  to  Professor  Pallas, 
the  great  luminary  of  the  Scythians ;  and  to  his  benevolence  I 
dm  indebted  for  every  comfort  1  enjoy  here,  and  perhaps  for 
my  life.     In  the  midst  of  weakness  and  fatigue,  I  caught  a  vile 
tertian  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  beyond  my  strength. 
He  became  more  than  a  father  to  me ;  he  received  me  into 
his  house ;  became  my  physician,  Qiy  friend,  my  instructer. 
He  gave  me  health,  amusement,  repose.     I  am  recovered,  and, 
thank  God,  and  my  good  Samaritan,  for  being  able  to  enjoy 
leisure  and  study,  among  scenes  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
saw.     At  this  distance  from  the  walks  of  science,  he  finds  it 
so  interesting  to  converse  with  men  who  are  fond  of  his  pur- 
suits ;  and  has  taken  such  an  affection  for  me,  that  he  gives  me 
books,  insects,  plants,  antiquities,  drawings,  and  I  believe 
Bb 
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would  empty  bis  library  for  me,  if  I  were  selfisb  enougb  io 
permit  it. 

«( I  made  a  tour  from  this  place  througb  tbe  Minor  Peninsula 
of  Chersonesus ;  and  afterward  traversed  tbe  southern  coast 
of  tbe  Crimea,  on  borseback.  My  raging  fever  accompanied 
me  tbe  whole  way.  It  was  on  my  return  that  I  took  posses- 
sion of  these  delightful  apartments,  where  my  mornings  are 
passed  in  study,  and  my  evenings  with  the  most  polished  and 
agreeable  circle  in  the  whole  Russian  empire.  His  daughter 
has  been  married*  since  our  return,  to  a  general  officer.  We 
accompanied  her  to  church,  and  joined  in  celebrating  tbe 
wedding.  Cripps  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  eternal 
healtl^  which  never  leaves  him ;  and  gets  fat  in  the  midst  of 
gallantries,  while  I  am  dusting  folios  with  the  Professor. 

'^  Now  1  will  step  bebiud  tbe  curtain,  that  you  may  have  the 
theatre  entirely  to  yourself,  and  stretch  your  legs  at  leisure 
among  the  rocks  and  ruins  ot  this  hbtoric  land,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  many  a  painful  pilgrimage. 

'*The  tomb  of  Theagenes,  among  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  city  of 
Chersonesus,  or  Cherrsouesus,  if  you  cavil  with  Strabo  in  your 
band,  was  broken  open,  and  ransacked  b^  the  Scythian  troops^ 
in  seeking  for  building  materials.     1  made  the  discovery  by 
accident,  seeing  the  marble  that  closed  the  jnouth  of  tbe  se- 
pulchre among  stones  and  mortar,  destined  for  the  repairs  of 
the  Greek  church  at  Sebastopole.     It  is  a  beautiful  bass-relief 
representing  a  philosopher  or  historian,  with  a  manuscript  roU 
in  his  hand,  and  his  wife  by  his  side  ;  in  the  finest  drapery  of 
the  Grecian  sculpture.     It  was  sold  to  me  for  a  trifle ;  but 
when  the  Scythian  generals  lound  I  had  obtained  something 
which  I  valued,  they  again  deprived  me  of  it.     I  hoped  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  public  library,  with  others,  which  I  have  sent 
before  to  Constantinople ;  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  send  tbe  in- 
scription.    Here  you  have  it,  date  and  all  :* 

e£Ar£NHSXPHSTiaNOS  Kit  I 
HnrNHATTOY  OTAniA  MA 
KAFIA£TaNZ£KNBXAlF£ 

<'  Theagenes  the  historian  was  of  Rhegium,  and  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  date ;  and  therefore  I  leave  to  the  sages  of  the  Cam,  to 
determine  what  Theagenes  this  may  be.     I  have  been  deprived 


*  See  Dr.  Clarke*i  Travels,  toI.  i.  ^  495. 
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of  other,  bass-reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  more  consequence*  in 
the  same  way.  What  think  you  of  an  inscription  made  in 
the  Crimea,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  1  beginning  with  these 
words— 

BASIAETONTOSBAZUBnS  TIBEPIO 

« 

And  now  let  the  scene  change — Whew  !-*away  with  inscrip- 
tions ! 

**  The  Crimea  is  almost  untrodden  ground  for  the  antiqua- 
rian. History  will  gain  force  as  it  becomes  explored.  Strabo 
is  more  eiact  than  Patterson's  Book  of  Roads.  Modem  geo-^ 
graphers,  who  would  illustrate  the  ancients^  have  attempted  it 
in  their  closets.  Some  errors  and  some  accuracy  distinguish 
them  all.  A  map  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Crimea  was  much 
wanted,  and,  with  infinite  labour,  I  h^ve  completed  such  a 
work,  correcting^  the  errors  of  predecessors,  admitting  their 
facts,  and  adding  what  was  new.  Let  others,  who  come  after;, 
render  my  labour  superfluous. 

**  Pallas  is  gone,  for  a  tew  days,  to  his  vineyards  at  Sudak. 
When  he  returns^  we  shall  go  over  the  Minor  Pehinsiila  again 
together.  1  made  several  discoveries,  whic*h  were  unknown  to 
him ;  and  we  go  to  work  among  the  ruins  together,  groping 
for  inscriptions  and  plants.  The  last  two  volumes  of  the  Flora 
Russica  will  be  committed  to  my  care.  He  cannot  publish 
them  in  Russia.  The  drawings  are  all  finished,  and  the  letter- 
press wants  but  Uttle  addition.  The  engraving  only  remains 
to  be  executed.  1  have  many  plants  not  in  Linneus,  and  some 
never  described  by  any  botanist.  Add  also,  coins,  manuscripts, 
insects,  animals,  drawings,  and  such  other  acquisitions  as  are 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  ancient  or  modern  history  of  the 
Crimea.  Cripps  makes  a  very  useful  journal,  and  has  col- 
lected plants  with  uncommon  care.  I  do  not  think  any  have 
escaped  him.  I  assure  you,  I  never  had  such  a  traveller.  Tou 
will  see  some  day  what  he  can  do,  when  in  search  of  fenome" 
nana  ;  nor  do  I  believe  you  would  change  him  for  the  best  in- 
structed companion  with  whom  the  University  could  supply 
you.  This  tribute  is  but  due,  for  his  long  attentions  and  ex- 
cellent conduct  to  me,  and  it  is  the  more  so  in  being  strictly 
truth. 

"  The  greatest  mischief  that  geography  could  receive,  ori- 
ginated in  the  ignorance  and  vanity  of  Potemkin,  who,  in  at* 
tempting  to  give  the  different  places  in  the  Crimea  their  original 
names,  falsely  christened  halif  of  them,  and  made  a  confusion 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remove.    The  principal  object  should  be 
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to  deiermine  the  site  of  Pantoeapoeiuo  nd  Phaaagoria.  ThU, 
I  hope,  has  been  done  bj  me ;  and  to  an  inthnale  friend,  I  aia j 
make  this  avowal ;  because  it  never  was  done  wiA  any  degree 
of  accuracy  before.  Formalconi,  Oderico,  Count  Potocki^ 
have  all  rendered  service  to  the  cause ;  but  they  never  quitted, 
their  arm-chairs  ;  and  Potocki  himself  acknowledges,  that  an 
ignorant  man  may  do  more  on  the  spot,  than  a  man  of  letters 
in  lus  closet.  The  fact  is,  we  have  no  maps.  Examine  the 
best  atlas  : — open  D'Anville,  or  Yaugonde — what  a  place  thef 
have  made  of  Kuban,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks ; 
and  what  confusion  and  error  prevail  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
lus  M»otis,  and  the  Pontus  Euiinus ! 

<*  The  temple  of  Diana  of  the  Tauride  remains,  at  whieh 
Iphigenia  was  priestess.  Take  care  bow  you  approach  it  I 
The  goddess  requires  that  her  altars  should  be  annually  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  stranger.  We  found  her  shrine ;  and 
without  claiming  >any  relationship  to  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non escaped  full  as  well  ain  Orestes  and  Pylades.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  old  Chersonesus,  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  in  ruins.  The  other  city  of  the  same  name 
is  so  g^eat  ih  its  remains,  that  the  portals  were  standing  when 
the  Scythians  first  began  their  favourite  work  of  destrurtiott 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea.  Achilleum  is  found  ;  Nam- 
phsum,  Athenaion,  Partbeuium,— the  tombs  and  palace-  of 
the  Bosphorian  kings :  the  limits  of  their  empire  at  different 
periods,  with  the  situation  of  Myrmecium  and  Apaturos ;  all 
of  which  ore  determined  for  th«%  tirot  time ;  for,  before,  you 
might  as  well  have  placed  them  in  the  Thames,  as  where  tihey 
stood  in  the  maps. 

<<  We  sail  for  Constantinople,  in  fourteen  days.  A  Turkish 
Brigantine,  commanded  by  Osman  Kees,  lies  for  us  at  Kosloff. 
The  storms  in  the  Black  Sea  have  been  incessant.  We  have 
such  bad  luck' by  water,  that  we  dread  the  voyage;  but  the 
autumn  is  reckoned  the  most  serene  and  favourable  season. 
My  whiskers  already  give  me  the  look  of  a  cat,  as  black  as  ink, 
and  reaching  from  ear  to  ear.  We  shall  be  externally  Tery 
genuine  Turks  in  a  short  time,  and  the  sun  has  qualified  our 
skins  for  the  true  Mahometan  tint.  Perhaps  I  have  already 
told  you,  I  found  a  plant  near  the  Don,  a  Campanula,  with  this 
remarkable  distinction :  the  flowers  of  the  Campanula  were 
blue,  with  a  calyx,  but  between  every  ramification  and  the 
stem  there  appeared  a  small  white  flower  without  a  calyx ; 
the  flowers  of  the  Campanula  being  Pentandria  Trigynia,  and 
the  white  flowers  Tetrandria  Digynia.  Pallas  iSaid,  he  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  such  an  instance  before. 
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^  <*  Aog.  28,  moriiiiig.^-He  is  retanied,  at  this  moment,  with 
his  earriage  laden  with  the  riches  of  his  Tineyards,  on  the 
south  coast  of  this  peninsula.  I  have  therefore  no  time  to  add 
more." 


To  iht  same. 

'*  AcHMBOCBtP,  capittl  of  the  Crimet, 
September  S5, 1800. 

<*  Well,  here  I  am,  upon  the  eve  of  embarking  for  that  long 

wished  for  spot,  Constantinople !  See  how  fair  and  plain  I 

have  written  its  name !  you  did  not  perhaps  expect  that  you 

vonld  receive  another  letter  from  the  Tauride.    We  have 

lived  two  months  with  Professor  Pallas,  in  his  comfortable 

liouse  and  delightful  company.    Do  not  think  I  Jost  my  time : 

I  left  my  studies  but  to  hear  the  harp,  when  his  fair  daughter 

of  an  evening  sang  hallelujah.    Now  for  the  Euzine !  All  our 

things  are  on  board  ;  we  wait  only  the  captain's  call.     This  is 

truly  a  holyday  for  me  ;  and  it  is  the  first  I  have  enjoyed  since 

1  left  England.     My  work  is  done — my  journal  complete — my 

cases  packed — ^my  health  restored.     Many  things  will  induce 

a  remembrance  of  the  Crimea,  which  I  cannot  now  mention* 

It  has  been  an  interesting  country  to  both  of  us. 

"I  made  a  second  visit  to  the  Minor  Peninsula  of  Chersone- 
SOS,  accompanied  by  Professor  Pallas,  Mr.  Galera  of  Genoa^ 
and  Cripps.  We  ransacked  for  plants  and  ruins.  Of  the  first 
we  have  some,  never  beard  of  in  England,  nor  ever  known  to 
Burope.  Of  the  last,  we  had  also  satiety.  We  discovered 
&ot  only  the  old  Chersonese  of  Strabo ;  but  the  very  temple 
of  Diana,  upon  the  promontory  Parthenium. 

« I  have  many  papers  of  importance  in  my  hands,  and  only 
tremble,  fearing  they  may  be  lost  on  the  Black  Sea.  If  Cripps 
^nd  the  papers  were  safe,  for  my  poor  carcass,  the  dolphins 
n^ay  have  it  as  soon  as  they  please.  The  coinpleting  of  the 
I^ora  Russica  is  entirely  given  to  my  care.  The  whole  of 
Professor  Pallas's  Herbarium  is  at  my  disposal,  and  the  genus 
Astragalus  alone  is  as  large  as  the  collection  of  botany,  entire, 
of  common  individuals,  and  this  1  take  with  me  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  next — follows  next  spring.  The  genera,  Pedi* 
cularis,  Veronica,  Lychnis,  Pyrola,  &c.  are  all  equally  com- 
plete. It  has  resulted  from  the  study,  labours,  and  voyages, 
of  bis  life.  You  must  not  let  my  mother  see  this  letter,  because 
I  have  to  tell  you,  that  in  case  any  accident  happens  in  our 
passage  across  the  Black  Sea,  I  have  instructed  Pallas  to 
^ritc  to  Dr.  Pearce,  well  knowing  that  you  would  not  like  to 
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recei?e  a  letter  with  fluch  news ;  when  yoa  hear  we  are  safe 
at  Constantinople,  you  may  send  her  this,  or  any  other  letter 
of  mine  yoa  think  proper. 

**  For  literary  news,  I  can  tell  yoa,  that  Professor  PaBas  h 
finishing  his  last  work  of  travels,  part  of  which  has  appeare4 
at  Leipsic,  and  the  rest  will  be  published  nest  summer ;  com- 
prehending  many  interesting  obserrations  in  the  Crimea. 

*^  What  he  has  given  to  us,  and  in  how  many  articles  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  instruction,  I  cannot  enumerate.  Tour- 
nefort*s  Travels,  of  such  immense  importance  to  a  traveller  in 
Oreece,  he  has  placed  in  our  trunk.  I  have  also  a  present 
from  him  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  has  furnished  us  with 
seeds  of  plants  collected  in  Siberia,  Persia,  Thibet,  Kamschatka, 
the  American  isles  and  continent,  &c.  &c. 

<*Poor  Tweddel  lived  here,  as  we 'have  done,  and  profited 
by  the  same  advantages.  I  have  seen  his  letters,  and  some  of 
his  drawings.  At  Constantinople  I  hope  to  recover  some  of 
his  manuscripts  and  papers.  The  artist  who  worked  for  him 
is  very  well  known  to  our  servant  Antonio,  a  Turk,  who  Kved 
with  him  till  within  a  month  of  his  death.  Antonio  speaks 
about  eleven  languages ;  so  you  may  imagine  how  serviceable 
he  is,  and  will  be,  to  us :  at  present,  he  cannot  utter  a  syllable  - 
of  English,  which  is  still  an  advantage. 

<<Ifyou  wish,  in  few  words,  to  have  an  idea  of  the  Crimea, 
— ^it  is  a  sterile  plain  from  Perecop.  till  you  come  near  the 
south  coast,  which  consists  of  a  barrier  of  high  limestone 
mountains.  The  towns  of  Karasu,  Basar,  Acbmedchid,  Ba^  | 
chiserai,  and  Achtiar,  form  a  line  on  the  outside  of  them  to  the  y 
north.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  containing  so  many  &• 
teresting  and  even  important  objects  should  be  so  little  known, 
and  so  rarely  visited.  There  does  not  exist  even  a  tolerable 
map  of  it. 

**The  Minor  Peninsula  of  Chersonese,  comprehended 
within  the  isthmus,  formed  by  the  harbour  of  Balaclava,  or 
Portus  Symbolorum,  and  that  of  the  Clenus,  is  full  of  anti- 
quities. The  most  remarkable  are,  the  grottos  of  Jukerman, 
the  ruins  of  the  new  and  old  Chersonese,  founded  by  the  He- 
racleotes,  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  wall  across  the  isthmus,  witb 
the  various  fortresses  and  tumuli  of  the  Chersonesians. 

"Of  new  plants  I  can  now  only  send  you  a  few  names.  Cen- 
taurea  Myriocephala,  Melica  Villosa,  Salvia  Habllxiaoa, 
Robinia  Jubata,  Rosa  Pygmsa. 

"  The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  as  much  impregnated  witli 
Malaria,  as  the  foulest  marshes  of  Italy.  Every  body  sufiers 
the  intermitting  fever.     If  you  take  milk,  a  tertian.     If  ejgs 
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ffitto.    If  butter,  ditto.    If  you  walk  out  in  the  evenin|^,  ditto. 
Ifyoa  drink  water  after  frui^  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

"  Pallas  instracts  as  to  look  for  die  rarest  and  best  plants,  in 
sandy  soil,  on  chalk  hUIs,  and  in  salt  marsh.  To  dry  speci* 
mens  of  the  Sedum,  or  of  Aloes,  or  any  fleshy  plants,  steep 
them  the  first  two  or  three  days  in  brandy,  and  it  succeeds  to 
perfection.  All  Siberian,  Lapland,  and  Arctic  plants  thrive 
best  ander  beirglasses.  Who  could  have  suspected  this  ?  AH 
aquatic  plants  may  be  raised  in  pots,  containing  a  small  quan-  . 
tity  of  mould,  and  afterward  filled  up  with  water.  The  Dutch 
have  done^his. 

**  I  wish  to  go  from  Astarabat  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Casfnan,  with  the  caravan,  to  Multan,  by  the  north  of  Persia, 
and  up  the  Indus  to  Cashroir.  The  man  who  shall  do  this, 
win  make  important  discoveries.  He  would  traverse  the 
highest  part  of  Asia,  on  those  wholesome  mountains,  where 
the  human  race  was  first  planted.  He  would  discover  the 
original  customs  and  dialects  of  the  first  men.  Animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  unknown  to  the  whole  world,  would 
result  from  his  researches.  I  will  give  up  ten  more  years  to 
this  plan,  if  you  will  make  a  party.  Government  shall  lend  us 
a  hand,  and  if  they  will  not,  I  can  scrape  together  enough  to 
buy  potatoes  and  tea.  Health  may  fade,  even  life  mav  expire ; 
but  science  will  be  thankful  for  our  labours,  and  the  moral 
critic  candidly  acknowledges  we  have  not  idly  wasted  this 
portion  of  our  days.  Will  you  believe  that  at  Samarcand,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Bocharian  Tartars,  there  is  a  library  of 
'  many  thousand  manuscripts,  in  Hebrew,  Armenian,  Coptic, 
Partbic,  Chaldean,  and  other  languages  ?  I  have  conversed 
ivith  Cephalonian  spies,  sent  by  the  British  Company  in  India 
to  treat  with  the  Afghans,  the  conquerors  of  the  north  of  that 
vast  district,  which  seems  almost  unknown.  Countries  half 
as  large  as  Europe,  become  the  seat  of  war  or  peace.  Nations 
and  empires  are  won  or  lost,  and  the  refined  part  of  the  globe 
'know  nothing  of  it.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  sit  still ; — 
there^s  time  enough  for  that  when  we  lose  the  use  of  our  legs. 

^*  In  the  mean  time,  by  way  of  a  lounge,  I  have  my  eyes 
upon  Anatolia.  The  cities  of  Amastris,  Sinope,  and  Trebi- 
sond,  wpuld  afford  some  curious  inscriptions.  Now  as  I  know 
you  would  be  gratified  in  receiving  a  note  from  Professor  Pat 
las,  I  leave  him  to  add  a  few  words  in  his  handwriting. 

(The  following  is  in  Dr.  PdUas^a  handwriting.) 

*  Dr.  Pallas  is  very  sorry  he  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  Mr. 
Otter  in  the  Crimea  along Vith  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cripps ;  i\ 
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would  have  beea  an  additional  good  fertone  to  make  the  ai> 
quaintance  of  a  gentleman,  of  whose  parts  he  was  told  so 
much  good.' 

^'  Tell  Malthas  we  never  neglect  the  thermometer.  It  has 
heen  observed  without  the  exception  of  a  single  day  since  we 
parted  from  you.  The  greatest  heat  of  the  Crimea  this  year 
has  been  ninety-five  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  thirty-seven  of 
our  thermometer,  which  is  on  the  scale  of  Celsius.  The  last 
winter,  and  the  preceding  one,  in  this  cduntry,  were  the  se- 
verest  they  have  ever  felt.  The  thermometer  fell  to  eighteea 
degrees  below  0,  of  Reaumur's  scale.  Generally  in  the 
Crimea  they  have  not  above  seven  degrees  of  cold ;  and  evea 
that  is  astonishing  in  such  a  latitude.  They  freeze  their  wine 
here,  to  extract  the  water,  and  obtain  the  quintessence.  The 
Tartars  have  an  opiniou,  that  since  the  Russians  came,  they 
brought  their  winter  with  them. 

''  My  next  will  certainlj  be  from  Constantinople,  if  we  sur- 
vive the  passage.  The  only  cause  of  fear  originates  in  the 
ignorance  the  Turks  have,  of  navigating  their  strange  vessels, 
and  the  heavy  load  they  give  them." 


To  his  Mother. 


"  Odessa,  on  die  BlACk  Sea,  near  ilie  ntotlkf 
of  the  Danube.   Oct  90, 1800. 

*'  At  last  I  am  enabled  to  write  the  true  particulars  of  our 
bituation  in  this  execrable  country  ;  for  as  I  shall  not  send  this 
letter  to  England,  till  we  are  safe  landed  in  Constantinople,  it 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  rascally  Russian 
police,  and,  of  course,  a  son  may  write  to  his  parent,  without 
being  put  in  prison  for  his  affection,  or  having  his  letter  confis* 
cated,  for  telling  bis  situation.  If  you  knew  all  we  have  suf- 
fered since  we  left  the  Swedish  frontiers,  you  would  not  won* 
der  in  finding  an  oath  in  my  letter ;  but  perhaps  feel  disposed 
to  add  a  good  hearty  one  to  mine.  I  have  traveUed  ten  yeai^ 
and  seen  every  part  of  Europe,  except  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
never  met  such  injustice,  villany,  thieving,  insult,  and  barbarity, 
as  in  Russia :  what,  is  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  think  yoo^ 


-sounding 
words,  but  have  no  meaning  among  the  Scythians.     We 
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\m^  beeo  nothing  better  dtto  priionersof  ivirin  a  comity  of 

itfagCB,  dwse  last  ten  months,     i  suppose  you  know,  that 

war  waa  actinDy  declared  in  Petetsbui^  against  the  English. 

We  vrere  then  in  the  Crfanea.     I  knew  not  when  to  hope  fi^r 

KB  escape  oat  of  Russia.     We  have  been  trying  to  get  to  Con- 

Hantinoide  e?er  since  the  month  of  June.     At  last,  we  have 

tminped  up  a  son  of  a  passport,  which  has  duped  the  hogs 

sbovt  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  now  wait  only  for  a 

wind.     In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  get  this  letter  ready  to  go  to 

England,  on  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  and  when  you  receive 

it,  you  may  be  convinced  we  are  nnug  and  safe  out  of  the 

trap.     Of  all  the  traps  set  to  catch  mice,  none  ever  equalled 

the  trap  which  this  country  oilers  to  travellers.     If  you  hear 

any  one  talk  of  coming  here,  tell  tb«m  to  jump  into  Newgate 

sooner  than  attempt  to  visit  Russia.      Times  are  altered. 

Catherine  is  dead !  The  present  emperor  is  both  a  fool  and  a 

madman)  according  as  he  is  in  good  or  bad  humour.     But  the 

envoys  keep  all  this  matter  secret,  and  the  Russians  take  care 

no  Englishman  shall  tell  tales,  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the 

coimtry.      You  heard  of   their  turning    us  adrift,  without 

servants,  in  a  forest,  without  interpreters  or  guides.     But  that 

is  nothing  to  what  we  have  suflered  since      Thank  God,  their 

game  is  near  the  end ;  and  it  will  be  our  turn  to  play  next.     I 

cannot  pretend  to  give  you  a  catalogue  of  their  pranks.     The 

Russians  treat  travellers,  as  some  children  use  flies  ;  cut  off 

their  wings,  and  put  them  m  a  bole,  among  spiders,  to  be 

hooted. 

**  When  we  came  to  Petersburg,  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  ap» 
pBed  for  our  servants.  Paul  was  in  a  paHsion ;  swore  we 
Aould  neitfier  have  our  servants  nor  any  others.  The  mer- 
'-  ehants  were  all  packing  up  to  get  out  of  the  country — ^firee 
British  merchants !  Paul  swore  not  a  man  of  them  should  stir. 
Petersburg  soon  became  too  hot  for  us.  We  fiere  advised  to 
nudce  (he  best  of  our  way  to  the  southern  frontiers,  and  cross 
into  Turkey.  Arrived  in  Moscow,  Count  Saltlkow,  the  go- 
Temor,  refused  to  give  us  passports,  either  to  go  on  or  turn 
baek*     It  was  an  even  chance  whether  we  should  step  into 

oar  carriage,  or  into  a  prison. We  looked  atone  another, 

patiently  exclaiming,  *Wo  is  me*  that  I  am  constrained  to 
iwell  with  Meshech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  among  the 
teats  of  Kedar.' 

'^At  last,  we  reached  the  Crimea;  having  wandered  a 
foondabout  journey  among  the  mountauiB  of  Caucasus,  quite 
mts  Oircassia,  to  be  as  much  forgotten  and  out  of  the  way  as 
possible.  No  sooner  landed  in  the  Crimea,  than  our  money 
^hA,  and  we  had  not  a  sous  left  to  buy*  bread.    Our  spirits 
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seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  our  difficulties,  and  when  bread 
and  money  failed,  we  imitated  the  Russians,  and  knocking 
down  the  nrst  old  hen  we  saw,  stewed  her  into  broth,  and  swal- 
lowed her  poor  old  bones  upon  the  spot. 

**  Luckily,  just  at  this  critical  season,  we  met  with  the  best 
of  friends,  Professor  Pallas,  to  whom  the  late  empress  had 
given  an  estate  in  tbe  Crimea,  and  who  received  us  into  his 
house,  and  was  in  benevolence  a  father  to  us.  With  liim  we 
remained  the  last  summer,  till  we  had  arranged  matters  so  $s 
to  enable  us  to  quit  the  empire,  1  hope  for  ever. 

**  We  left  him  about  three  weeks  since,  loaded  with  every 
present  he  and  his  family  could  stow  into  our  carriage  or 
trunks.  Do  not  console  yourself  with  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
Russian  !  He  ia  a  Otsnuau  by  birth  ;  but  in  all  virtues  of  hoa* 
pitaiity,  humanity,  and  the  whole  chapter  of  what  men  should 
be,  a  Samaritan.  1  tumbled  into  a  couple  of  fevers ;  first  into 
a  tertian,  then  into  a  quartan.  Cri|q>s  also  failed,  and  had  a 
fever ;  but  it  was  only  for  Pallas  to  snap  his  fingers,  and  break 
half  a  dozen  bottles,  in  searching  for  uur  physic,  and  we  were 
well  in  a  trice.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  walking  about  with  hia 
Quassia  and  Quinquina.  Mrs.  Pallas  used  to  say,  his  portrait 
should  be  taken,  with  a  bottle  of  physic  in  one  hand,  and  a 
box  of  pills  in  the  other.  I  am  sure,  in  whatever  manner  it 
is  finished,  it  is  a  portrait  you  will  admire,  so  I  leave  him  just 
as  he  is. 

<«  We  were  to  have  sailed  from  Koslofif,  in  the  Crimea ;  bat 
the  vessel  was  overloaded,  and  we  escaped  and  came  to  Odes- 
sa, and  now  you  are  as  wise  as  before.     I'bis  accident  gave 
ns  additional  delay,  and  a  journey  of  five  hundred  mOes  into 
the  bargain.     We  had  decided  to  go  by  land,  and  sent  to  Lord 
Elgin,  at  Constantinople,  for  an  escort  of  Janissaries,  to  meet 
us  at  Bender  on  the  frontiers,  and  conduct  us  clear  of  the  rebel 
army  of  the  Pacha  Paswan  D'Oglou,  who  is  in  full  force  among 
the  mountains  of  Bessarabia.     Meeting  here  with  an  imperial 
brigantine,  laden  with  com,  and  bound  for  the  Porte,  with  the 
first  wmd,  we  shall  leave  tbe  Jamssaries  to  cool  their  heels  at 
Bender,  and  saU  with  the  capta'm,  a  Venetian,  Francesco  Ber- 
gamini. 

*'  I  live  but  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  news  of  you,  at 
Constantinople.  *  Of  all  places,  my  dear !  who  would  think 
of  going  to  Constantinople  for  news  of  me  V  These  are  the 
very  words !  I  heard  you  say  them  to  Anne,  looking  over 
your  spectacles.  God  bless  you  !  if  I  could  but  just  kiss  the 
tip  of  your  nose,  I  should  ezpure  in  peace !  *  What  can  he 
mean,  Anne,  by  expiring  ?' 

<<  rn  tell  you !    I'll  puU  off  my  coat,  and  waistcoat  and 
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raechefi,  bat  not  my  drawers,  nor  my  stockings,  on  aeconnt 
r  the  bugs,  nor  my  jerkin,  on  account  of  the  lice.  Then  I 
lace  myself  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  upon 
species  of  four-posted  bier,  such  as  they  kill  hogs  upon  in 
Ingland,  and  after  the  accustomed  signals  of  distress,  commit 
lyself  nocturnally  to  that  kind  of  torture,  which  the  Russians 
dl  repose ;  And  if  this  is  not  expiring,  tell  me  what  is  ? 
^  The  last  intelligence  I  obtained  from  Uckfield — God  knows 
9w !  but  by  one  of  the  lucky  chances  which  baffle  mortal 
en,  followed  me  to  Mostow,  and  arrived  just  as  I  was  leaving 
le  place.  It  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Anne.  Since 
lat  letter,  all  is  dark  and  silent— a  horrid  intervention  of  non- 
onsciousness,  from  which  an  enemy  would  wish  to  deliver 
le.  It  is  true  I  told  you  to  direct  your  letters  to  Vienna ;  but 
have  written  one  since,  to  beg  for  a  line  of  light  and  infor- 
lation,  to  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
^hat  Ae  Russians  may  have  done  with  that,  or  any  other  of 
ly  letters ;  or  to  what  inexpressible  puipose  it  may  have  been 
ppropriated.  If  you  have  received  it,  I  shall  be  comforted— 
[  not,  God  help  me  ! 

**  You  will  have  full  time  to  write  to  me  at  Constantinople, 
s,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  we  shall  not  leave  that 
lace  tiU  the  spring.  Tou  wonder  why  we  are  not  now  in 
Sngbtnd,  according  to  our  plans  and  promises.  Tou  must 
;ome  to  Russia  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  our  delay ;  and 
rhen  you  have  travelled  through  this  empire,  you  will  raise 
roor  eyes  in  astonishment,  to  find  we  are  so  much  advanced  in 
mr  journey. 

**  I  our  letters  must  be  addressed,  *  aux  soins  de  Messrs.  - 
Barbaud  et  Co.,  Constantinople.'  If  it  should  happen  that 
re  have  left  the  place,  proper  directions  will  be  given,  that 
four  letter  may  follow  me.  But  as  we  are  both  eager  to  col- 
lect the  plants  of  this  country,  on  the  opening  of  the  spring,  it 
is  not  probable  that  we  shall  have  left  Constantinople  till  your 
letter  arrives.  Enclose  in  another  cover  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  Mr.  Crawley  to  any  house  in  Smyrna.  I  remem- 
ber once  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  a  lady  there ;  but  as  T  did  not 
go,  the  letter  was  returned. 

**  One  night,  in  the  Crimea,  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  Smyr- 
na, Colonel  Durant,  gave  us  lodgings  in  his  bouse.  What  was 
my  surprise,  to  find  in  him  the  cousin  and  namesake  of  Mr. 
Crawley.  Ask  Mr.  Crawley  if  he  knows  him.  He  served  in 
the  Russian  army,  under  Prince  Potemkin,  and  was  in  high 
bvour  vritb  that  Arch  Scythian. 

**  Pray  tell  Otter  and  George  Stracey  to  write  a  letter  to 
Constantinople  to  us.    There  is  no  kindness  which  is  fell  more 
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1  giOMiJcff  a  Idtrt  mK  lo  jeuv  at  counoe  lo 

tke  whofe  hpwe.     Bit  1  kope  he  iriD  kwr  the  goodMfli  to 
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P.S.  Nuifwhft  the  Id.  ¥wom  the  €■!»  of  oor  fliii|i|  at 
ia»o«ral)fe  wruhrr  we  caioy  vpoB  these  ttwtM 
to  take  ap  aj  pca»  wkidi  1  hare  fleUni 
aUe  lo  do  al  aca.  We  are  urnm  hi  the  mkirt  ol  our  toj- 
age,  and  have  beea  thiee  daja  oa  hoaid ;  each  defigbliai  s^ 
iag,  the  ship  hanih  apfieara  id  BOlioii,  and  jet  with  hMvyladhig 
she  is  aow  goii^  at  the  rate  of  u  kiiots  aa  hcnir. 

<« WehaTe  jast  passed  the  oMMths of  the  Danidie,  and tk 
Ue  of  Scrpmts,  Of»  which  once  stood  alemple  ot  AchiDn»so 
sacred,  that  thr  witAtrB  of  it  were  rvfulaiiy  Tinted  at  the  settisg 
saB»  bj  white  swans,  who  caaie  to  sprinkle  water  on  its  akan 
with  their  drip|Mog  fvings.  White  dolphins  pbj  aioaiid  its 
shc»ea. 

**  1  had  formed  high  ideas  of  the  months  of  the  Dannbe,  and 
expected  to  aee  Neptune  in  aU  his  p(Hnp»  greeting  the  arrinl 
of  the  rirer  nymphs.  Mjr  gaody  pageant  sank  into  nolhiagl 
a  flat,  moddy  shore,  with  a  wide  bed  of  leeds !  Bat  the  qnaii- 
tity  of  water  which  the  Dannbe,  in  a  yeiy  nngenteel  and  oa- 
derhand  way,  conteys  into  the  Black  Sea,  is  amazing.  It 
covers  the  sea  with  a  white  cokmr  lor  ten  ie^nes,  and  cratd 
a  current  which  we  proit  by  at  this  instant,  and  which  h  to 
eontiane  to  the  canal  of  Constantinople.  Within  three 
leagues  of  the  mouths  of  the  rirer,  the  water  is  fresh,  and 
within  one  league,  it  may  be  drunk  by  the  crews  of  shipi 
passing. 

^*  Good  night !  I  must  now  go  and  walk  on  the  deck ;  for 
we  have  a  lull  moon,  and  other  ships  being  in  company,  ren- 
der the  scene  too  pleasing  to  be  neglected  by  sitting  here  to 
describe  it. 

«'  P.  S.— November  I6tb,  1800.— Still  at  sea.  When  I  am 
able  to  give  an  account  of  our  landing,  I  shall  feel  more  com- 
fortable than  I  do  now. 

*<  What  we  have  seen  and  suffered,  since  I  wrote  the  last 
paragraph,  will  please  more  round  a  fire  than  in  a  letter.  We 
had  finished  our  voyage,  having  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  of  Constantinople,  on  the  morning  of  November  the  5th. 
A  calm  prevented  us  from  going  in ;  but  we  had  even  the 
houaes  in  view  and  thought  to  arrive  before  noon.  A  hurri- 
cane succeeded  the  cahn,  and  we  danced  beyond  description; 
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Iseiog  blown  for  nights  and  days,  out  of  all  calculation.  At 
last  we  got  into  a  little  port  in  Turkey,  and  here  we  wait  a 
favourable  change.  I  have  copied  the  log-book  of  the  ship, 
that  George  may  see  what  sort  of  business  ji  nhip's  crew  has  in 
a  hurricane.  We  have  now  been  sixteen  days  at  sea,  for  a 
passage  usually  performed  in  four,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  when 
we  may  end  our  imprisonment.  Once  more,  good  night! 
The  ship  rolls  too  much  to  add  more.  Only  be  assured  of 
this,  when  you  get  this  letter,  we  shall  be,  please  God,  safe 
and  well. 

*«P.  S. — Nov.  21st.  Canal  of  Constantinople.— Rejoice 
with  me,  all  of  you  I  On  this  day  we  effected  our  escape  from 
the  Black  Sea.  We  experienced  another  dreadful  storm,  and 
now  lie  snug  within  the  canal.'* 


To  the  Rev.  William  Otter: 


CoirsTANTiHOPLC,  Doc.  U,  1800. 

*'  I  could  wish  my  head  was  in  a  better  state  to  answer  the 
long  acceptable  letter  I  have  received.  Butthe  courier  isgoing, 
and  if  I  lose  this  opportunity,  it  may  be  some  time  before 
another  occurs.  Your  letter  is  dated  November  the  3d  ;  and 
it  is  the  only  one  I  have  received  from' you,  since  you  went  to 
England.  Indeed,  I  have  had  very  few  letters  from  any  of 
my  friends.  If  you  send  the  books  you  have  collected,  re-^ 
ipecting  the  Trojan  controversy,  they  will  be  more  acceptable 
than  you  can  imagine.  We  have  not  here  even  pens  or  paper. 
Constantinople  with  regard  to  literature  is  worse  than  Kuban 
Tartary. 

**  If  you  have  seen  my  last  letter  to  Uckfield,  you  will  know 
what  danger  we  escaped  in  leaving  the  Black  Sea.  Half  the 
vessels  that  sailed  in  company  with  4is,  are  lost  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Odessa.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  the  horror  we  en- 
dured. An  extract  from  the  ship's  log-book  will  better  do  this 
at  a  future  period.  But  you  will  have  some  idea  of  it  when 
I  state,  that  we  sailed  in  four  days  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
of  Constantinople,  within  sight  of  the  light-house,  and  having 
carelessly  lost  the  oi^ortunity  of  getting  in,  were  caught  in  a 
hurricane,  which  I  believe  has  been  more  or  less  felt  all  over 
Europe,  and  contended  during  twenty-four  days  with  the  fury 
of  a  sea,  in  comparison  of  which,  the  Biscayan  billows,  and 
C  c 
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the  roll  or  ihe  Atlantic,  might  be  deemed  safety  and 
In  refleeting  apon  those  dangers,  or  in  behoUuig  them,  my 
heart  neither  now,  nor  then,  would  have  sunk  so  much,  had 
it  not  been  attended  with  a  consciousness  that  Cripps,  fixMD 
tne  goodness  of  his  heart,  was  brought  into  danger  on  my  ae- 
count.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  himself  a  perfect  stranger  to 
fear  of  any  kind,  nor  ever  betrays  the  slightest  alarm  even 
when  death  stares  him  in  the  face. 

**  My  mother  will  not  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  she  may  again 
direct  letters  to  Constantinople.  We  cannot  stir  from  this 
place  tin  we  have  an  answer  from  England  ;  for  by  the  mis- 
management of  t^ripps's  friends,  we  have  not  received  a  letter 
of  credit  he  wrote  for  to  enable  us  to  return.  Tou  will,  there^ 
fore,  teU  my  friends  to  write  to  me,  as  before,  and  I  hope  to 
hear,  above  all,  irom  you.  God  knows,  when  we  may  get 
home.    The  state  of  public  affairs  is  very  unpromising. 

**  We  are  now  all  in  consternation  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
plication made  by  Monsieur  Jamana,  the  Russian  minister 
here,  demanding  a  positive  declaration,  from  the  Porte,  either 
for  peace  or  war  with  England.  As  things  now  appear,  we 
may  be  all  in  the  Seven  Towers,  in  seven  days,  and  give  up  our 
lodgings  to  the  French  prisoners  there,  while  we  occupy  their 
quarters. 

<'  By  the  papers,  I  see  that  George  hassailed,and  I  live  intbe 
hope  to  see  him  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  now  near  ten  years 
since  we  met.  An  American  frigate  leaves  this  place  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  Captain,*  with  a  letter  from  me  to  him,  pro- 
mises to  hunt  his  ship  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  will 
probably  find  him  in  Malta. 

<<  Thank  God  we  are  at  length  free  from  Russia,  though  not 
clear  of  its  influence !  Long  before  any  embargo  was  laid  on 
British  property,  we  knew  of  a  Russian  frigate  cruising  in  tbe 
Black  Sea,  with  orders  to  capture  any  English  vessel  that 
might  be  found  to  hare  passed  the  canal.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  internal  state  of  that  country  at  this  moment.  The 
list  of  prohibitions  and  proscriptions  is  so  voluminous,  that  a 
man  has  only  sufficienf  leisure  to  sit  at  home  and  study  them; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  venture  out  without  a  trespass,  and  spiei 
are  at  every  corner.  The  works  of  Pallas  being  printed  at 
Leipsic,  were  sent  to  him  in  proof  sheets  for  correction.  Even 
these  were  confiscated,  a«d  so  there  is  an  end  of  all  Fallas'i 
works.  What  genuine  Scythians !  While  I  was  in  Russia,  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  I  shall  now  relfte,  and  you  will  re- 
joice with  me  in  the  news.  Pallas  acted  as  a  father  to 
me." 


cc 
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To  the  same. 

CoiiSTiNTiiiopLEy  Jan.  90,  1801. 

My  quartan  fever  with  frequent  return  has  prevented  me 
lately,  when  I  ivished  to  tell  you,  with  what  impatience  we 
wait  your  answer  to  our  last.  The  books  you  mention,  more 
precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir,  never  came.  The  Turkish 
fete  of  Ramadan  is  begun,  and  all  the  minarets  in  Constant!* 
nople  are  illuminated.  I  have  seen  every  thing  worth  notice 
here ;  and  wish  to  move,  for  change  of  air  and  scenery. 
Yesterday,  the  ceremony  of  celebrating  the  Queen's  birthday, 
drew  all  the  English  to  the  British  palace.  It  was  high  gala: 
Lord  Elpn  gave  a  magnificent  ball  and  supper.  Cripps,  in 
full  uniform,  with  plumes  and  whiskers,  displayed  the  activity 
of  a  Scotch  reel,  to  ail  the  motly  tribe  of  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Turks,  Arabs,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Swedes, 
Prussians,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ust.  We  have  here  pretty  girls, 
and  balls  without  end.  If  you  could  peep  in,  you  would  see 
me  shaking  with  ague,  affecting  youth  and  gayety,  whirling 
Lady  Elgin  in  all  the  fury  of  *  Money  Musk,'  *  Drops  of 
Brandy,'  and  *  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver.'  You  know  how 
fond  I  am  of  dancing ;  alas !  in  either  shoe  I  feel  the  weight 
of  those  years,  that  hav^  intervened  between  my  dancing 
pumps,  and  my  travelling  hose.  Now,  some  little  skipper  says 
«— *  You  seem  fatigued,  Mr.  Clarke  !'  How  garrulous  it  would 
be  to  reply — '  Once  I  knew  not  fatigue.'  No,  I  take  my  hat 
silently  and  walk  home,  and  then  my  mortification  is  complete, 
when  some  Euphrosyne  exclaims,  <  What,  don't  you  dance 
after  supper?' 

*<  You  will  wish  to  know  what  my  serious  occupations  are: 
It  is  not  the  season  for  plants  ;  though  some  bloom  here  all 
the  year  through.  I  have  collected  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Greek  medals  ;  it  is  instructive  to  possess  medals  of  the 
countries  one  has  particularly  visited  or  studied.  An  artist, 
who  was  celebrated  in  Rome,  is  forming  drawings  for  me,  of 
such  things,  as  are  most  worth  notice  in  Greece,  and  even  in 
Constantinople.  As  I  have  been  admitted  to  places  where 
never  Frank  before  had  placed  his  foot,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  gratify  others.  Of  these  are,  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio, 
the  Haram,  or  apartments,  and  palace  of  the  Sultanas,  &c. 

<*  I  cannot  promise  much  for  my  journal  of  Constantinople ; 
because  I  do  not  choose  to  copy  what  others  have  said  before, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  their  labours.  Butit  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  no  such  journal  is  wanting.  Of  all  the  cities  in 
Europe,  not  excepting  London,  there  is  no  one  so  well  known 
by  the  works  which  have  been  written  to  describe  it  as  Con>- 
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stantiDOple ;  of  this  a  remarkable  proof  occurs  in  Gibbofij 
who,  without  visiting  it,  wrote  the  best  description  extant,  hj 
the  works  which  had  previously  appeared .  In  fact,  ail  has  beea 
done.  Its  antiquities  suffer  no  change,,  and  Turkish  manners 
and  opinions,  like  Egyptian  obelisks,  stand  through  ages  the 
same. 

**  The  late  publication  of  Dallaway  I  would  particularly  re-^ 
commend  to  you.  it  is  ha  e?ery  respect  the  best  topographical 
work  I  ever  read,  and  I  have  given  it  fair  trial,  by  examining 
the  description  with  the  objects  described ;  at  the  same  time, 
written  with  such  interesting  brevity,  that  its  perusal  is  never 
tiresome.  Every  syllable  he  says,  whether  on  places  or  man* 
ners,  is  worth  your  notice.  He  gives  you  the  clear  and  sim- 
ple truth,  without  verbiage  or  parade.  The  prints  would  dis- 
grace Yeizf  8  booth  at  Poc  Fair.  It  is  a  pity  they  were  ad* 
mitted  in  a  work  of  such  character. 

^*  Now  for  theTroade,  which  seems  to  interest  you  so  much  ; 
and,  by  the  beard  of  Mahomet !  I  know  not  bow  'twill  end. 
Lonl  Elgin  has  lent  me  the  publicaitions  you  mention  ;  I  have 
read  them  with  some  attention,  but  not  having  been  on  the 
spot,  have  no  opinion  of  my  own  to  offer.  Tweddel  was  de* 
cidedly  against  Bryant,  and  with  the  Trojans,  which  is  intelli^ 
gence  of  weight  with  you ;  and  I  hav«  it  from  the  authority  of 
diose  who  examined  his  papers.  One  point  seems  never  to 
have  been  noticed  by  either  party.  Might  not  Homer,  whose 
birth-place  is  so  undecided,  have  passed  his  earliest  years,  so 
as  to  have  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  that  country,  and 
to  have  accommodated  a  fiction  to  scenery  with  which  he 
was  familiar ;  as  did  Virgil  and  Ovid,  respecting  the  Lake 
Avernus«  and  the  Caves  of  Cuma;  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
and  the  Oulf  of  Giueta  ? 

*^  Thus  his  poems  may  accurately  coincide  with  all  the  ex- 
isting phenomena  of  the  Troade,  without  granting  die  ne- 
cessity of  the  existence  of  such  a  city.  This  is  merely  the 
idea  of  the  moment,  as  1  write.  Very  soon  I  will  go,  to  make, 
at  least,  such  inquiries  as  may  satisfy  your  mind  respecting 
the  former ;  as  for  the  latter,  it  may  ever  be  a  point  beyond 
my  power  to  decide.  Respecting  the  accurate  agreement  of 
the  geography  of  Homer,  with  the  present  plain  of  Troy,  we 
have  few  skeptics  here.  Those  who  know  most  of  the  mat- 
ter, find  it  answers  perfectly  well.  The  antiquities  which  in- 
terest me  most  here,  are  the  three  brazen  serpents,  which  sap- 
ported  the  tripod  of  Xerxes,  in  the  temple  of*  Delphi.  Cfib- 
bon  says  of  i^  *  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would 
rejoice  if  they  were  able  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence, 
as  may  be  alleged  on  this  occasion.*    At  the  bottom  ef  one 
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of  the  obelisks  in  the  Hippodrome,  is  also  a  bass-relief,  re- 
presenting that  circus,  as  it  was  at  the  time  those  pillars  were 
erected.  As  this  has  been  hitherto  disregarded,  1  shall  have 
an  accurate  drawing  made  from  it,  which  will  tell  more  than  a 
Tolmne  of  description. 

**  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  hearing  of  my  brother's  ar- 
iiTal  at  Rhodes :  18,000  men  are  there  in  good  beahb,  and 
the  rest  daily  expected.  If  he  come,  I  shall  prevail  on  him  to 
take  «s  to  Egypt,  to  see  the  army  mske  their  debut.  A  great 
levy  of  horses  and  provisions  is  making  here,  and  over  Asia 
Minor.  The  English  will  find  plenty  of  work,  for  the  French 
ire  no  fools,  and  their  position  is  not  a  bad  one.'* 


To  the  Rev.  WilUam  Otter. 


"  SouRCB  of  the  SiMOiB,  ob  Mowat  Ida, 
•  below  Gaigunt;    Muck  11,  ISOl. 

*<  Judge  of  my  rapture  !  Enabled  to  date  a  letter  to  you,  at 
the  very  source  of  the  Simois.  You  will  read  with  pleasure, 
and  I  write  with  joy.  Enterprise  has  subdued  all!  I  have 
health  in  all  its  vigour.  My  ague  I  left  at  Constantinople. 
Here  I  sit  with  Cripps  on  a  spot  that  never  traveller  witnessed 
since  the  first  Christians  made  these  wilda  their  refuge,  sur- 
rounded by  scenery  more  sublime  than  Salvator  Rosa  ever 
conceived  or  viewed.  Yesterday  my  life,  which  always  hangs 
by  a  Aread,  had  nearly  fidlen  on  the  peak  of  Gargarus.  De- 
serted by  all,  even  by  my  gnides,  and  compelled  firom  the  great 
danger  and  horrOT  of  iit  scene  to  leave  Cripps  on  its  third 
sammit,  I  climbed  the  glaciers,  which  cover  the  aerial  top  of 
Ida— ^drove  Paris  from  his  judgment-seat,  and  drank  brandy 
with  Uie  Queen  of  Love,  in  view  of  Olympus.  The  hundred 
ttuBgs  I  have  to  tell  you  will  find  ve^t,  I  hope  wben  I  get  back 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain :  I  now  borrow  our  arttsfs  pencil, 
to  write  that  the  Source  of  the  Simob,  object  of  yean  of  hope, 
is  before  my  eyes  !'' 


BaoDssi  Apiiis,  1801. 

^  Tbe  base  of  ike  mountain,  you  see,  ^  has  extended  to 
Rhodes.  I  was  cvereome  with  iatigoe,  which  brought  on  my 
&w,  ami  the  long  letter  I  intaided  to  write,  must  dwindle  to 
nothing.  «I  am  once  more  restored  to  health,  and,  havii^ 
traced  with  a  pen  the  lines  I  penciUed  at  Ae  Source  of  the 
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Simois,  will  endeavoiir  to  reeellect  some  of  the  thiDf^  I  mtbei 
to  tell  yoa. 

*<  We  waited  at  Constantinople  (or  news  of  you,  till  the 
plague  drove  us  off;  and  the  Capt«n  Pacha  having  fitted  op 
a  corvette  to  take  me  to  my  brother,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  I 
hastened  to  join  the  British  armament. 

**  I  wish  to  tell  yoo  of  my  acquisitions  in  Constantin<^e, 
but  they  are  all  swallowed  up  in  the  riches  of  our  Trojan  ex- 
pedition. One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  as  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  very  important  and  singular  discovery.  I  slept  not 
for  many  nights  aAer  I  got  possession  of  it.  There  are  poor 
Turks  in  Constantinople  whose  business  it  is,  to  wash  the  mad 
of  the  common  sewers  of  the  city,  and  the  sand  of  the  shore. 
These  people  found  a  small  onyx,  with  an  antique  intaglio,  of 
most  excellent  workmanship,  representing  iBneas  flying  firom 
the  city,  leading  his  boy  by  the  hand,  and  bearing  on  his  shoul- 
ders (whom  do  you  suppose?) — not  his^  father;  for  in  that 
case,  the  subject  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Virgil  or 
Ovid,  but — ^his  wife,  with  the  Penates  in  her  lap ;  and  so  won- 
derfully wrought,  that  these  three  figures  are  brought  into  a 
gem  of  the  smallest  size,  and  wings  are  added  to  me  feet  of 
iBneaS) 

« Pcdiboi  tiaor  tddiOt  •&»  !* 

to  express  by  symbols  the  most  explicit  nature  of  the  storf, 
and  the  situation  of  the  hero. 

'*  Thus,  you  see,  it  is  proved  that  a  tradition  (founded  wi" 
ther  on  the  works  of  Homer,  nor  the  Greek  historians;  and 
perhaps  unknown  to  Virgil  and  the  Roman  poets,  who  alwaj* 
borrowed  their  stories  from  suck  records  as  were  afforded  bj 
the  works  of  ancient  artists)  existed  among  the  ancients  in  the 
remotest  periods,  respecting  the  war  of  Troy.  The  authenth 
city  of  this  invaluable  little  relic,  the  light  it  throws  on  ancient 
history,  its  beauty,  and  tbf  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  spot 
on  which  it  was  found,  with  the  locality  of  the  subject  it  iUui- 
trates,  interested  so  much  the  late  Swedish  minister,  Mr. 
Heidensham,  and  other  antiquarians  of  the  first  talents  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  I  have  given  it  a  very  considerable  part 
of  this  letter ;  hoping  it  will  not  be  indiffisrent  to  you.  I  will 
be  guilty  of  no  other  ostentation  respecting  my  Greek  medals 
than  to  add,  if  you  can  find  in  Comb's  Catalogue  of  Huntar^ 
coins,  or  Pmkerton,  any  medal  described  as  unique,  that  medal 
I  will  show  you  on  ray  return. 

<<  As  for  our  expedition  to  the  Plain  of  Tioy,  and  the  Source 
of  the  Simois,  which  you  so  much  reoooimeaded  to  me^  and  i» 
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tke  course  of  which  I  used  the  greatest  care  and  industry,  I 
hope  the  result  of  it  will  entitle  us  to  your  approbation.  I 
really  know  not  how  to  express  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
it  aflforded  me.  Our  success  exceeded  all  that  has  hitherto 
attended  our  tmrels ;  and  if,  with  the  facts  which  I  could  offer, 
any  douht  can  remain  respecting  the  authenticity  of  Homer's 
poems,  or  their  application  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  countiy  we  trayersed,  a  much  worse  principle 
than  want  of  information  must  actuate  the  minds  of  those  who 
afieot  skepticism  with  petulance,  and  maintain  error  with  ob» 
itinacy.  I  suffered,  at  first,  from  the  want  of  the  books  you 
promised  me,  and  even  for  thinking  of  them  I  am  thankfid 
to  you.  By  dint  of  severe  application,  I  copied  all  that  was 
necessary,  from  all  that  has  been  written,  borrowing  here  and 
Ibere,  and  at  length  I  was  armed  as  I  could  wieh  to  be,  in  an 
undertaking  recommended  by  you,  and  which  I  should  never 
bave  bad  the  courage  to  encounter,  but  at  your  instigation. 
You  will  always  acquit  me  of  prejudice,  by  the  letter  I  sent  to 
you  on  this  subject  after  my  arrival  in  Constantinople.  It  is 
no  more  than  plain  honesty  to  say»  thi^t  whatever  opinion  a 
man  may  form  m  his  closet,  on  this  side  of  old  Jacob,*  it  will 
be  annihilated  by  the  evidence  the  country  offers.  In  reading 
Chevalier  and  his  followers,  you  wou^  think  they  had  been 
poping  about  in  the  dark,  collecting  with  infinite  care  and 
difficulty,  a  small  portion  of  very  doubtful  evidence.  These 
are  the  first  persons  you  would  censive  upon  arriving  in  the 
plain  of  Troy. 

**  It  offers  every  fact  you  want ;  there  is  nothing  doubtful. 
No  argument  will  stand  an  instant  in  opposition  to  the  test  of 
inquiry  on  the  spot ;  penetrating  into  the  mountains  behind 
the  Acropolis,  the  proofs  grow  more  numerous  as  you  advance, 
t3l  at  lei{j;th  the  discussion  becomes  absurd,  and  the  nonsense 
of  Bryantism  so  ridiculous^  that  his  warmest  partisans  would 
be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  they  had  ever  assented  for  an  in- 
itant,  to  such  contemptible  blasphemy  upon  the  most  Sacred 
records  of  history. 

<<  We  set  out  upon  this  expediticm  with  two  of  the  first 
artists  in  Europe.  Lusieri  of  Naples,  whom  you  have  heard 
me  name ;  and  Preaux,  who  was  brought  from  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  By  their  means  we  obtained 
forty  drawings  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our  journey,  and 
enjoyed  (he  society  of  men  of  genius  and  taste,  more  enthusias- 
tic perhaps  even  than  you  could  be,  surrounded  by  such  ob- 
jects.   IVe  formed  a  troop  of  twelve  horsemen,  and  spent 
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fomteeB  da jf  in  the  dmmI  incetnnt  reseaidiy  trnt^iiD^die 
plaiA  of  Tioj  in  all  directioni^  meaflving  and  nrahinf  plan% 
and  copjing^  inseripCanns,  and  diawing.  Ten  daya  OMire  we 
remained  at  tbe  Dardanelles,  putting  oor  materiala  in  ofdeTi 
comparing;  correcting,  and  sending  messengets  for  wlmt  we 
left  behind.  The  Pacha  of  the  Daidanelles  gave  me  the  free 
command  of  his  eMasnc,  to  brii^  away  whatever  we  thought 
proper — so  we  hare  for  the  Puhfic  library,  pillaiB  from  die 
plain  of  Troy,  whose  inscriptions,  of  whatever  date,  will  be  sof- 
ficient  to  prove  that  the  wisest  and  most  refined  n^ioos  of  an* 
tiuQity  did  not  expect  that  a  retired  priest,  in  a  remote  island 
of  the  northern  seas,  wonld  have  the  temerity  to  oppoat  his 
dreams  to  their  testimony. 

**  Yon  are  eager  for  me  to  enter  upon  more  important  mat- 
ter—to give  you  proof  pontire,  and  so  forth.  How  am  I  to 
do  all  this  now  ?  I  will  tell  yon  a  few  facts. 

'<  1. — Lectom  is  the  promontory  of  a  chain  of  monntaios 
of  which  Grargarus,  now  called  Kasdaghi,  is  the  summit. 

**  2. — The  Simois  rises  from  the  western  side  of  Gargaros 
(Kasdaghi,)  falling  from  Ida. 

«cS. — The  sources  of  the  Scamander  have  still  the  character 
of  being  one  hot  and  the  other  cold.  Estimated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, they  are  both  hot,  though  the  source,  in  one  part,  is 
more  accessible  than  in  the  other. 

^*  4. — Xerxes,  marching  from  Antandros  to  Abydos,  of  ne- 
cessity, had  Gargarus  on  his  l^ft  band. 

'^  5. — Gargarus  overlooked  the  city  and  ptaiqs  of  Troy. 

**  6. — The  distance  from  Buonarbachi  to  the  Hellespont  is 
seven  miles  and  three•fourth^. 

**  7. — ^The  tomb  of  llus  is  close  to  the  mound  of  the  plain* 
The  tomb  of  Myrinna  I  found  also. 

«  8.— -The  walls  of  the  lo%ver  city  ran  beneath  the  hill  of 
wild  fig-trees,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  an  enemy  on  that  side. 

**  9.-- The  Acropolis  is  impregnable,  but  by  stratagem.  It  is 
covered  with  ruins.  The  Grecian  horse,  thrown  from  its  pie^ 
oipices,  would  have  been  dashed  to  atoms,  and  hurled  into  the 
Simois. 

<«  10.— -When  the  Simois  is  swollen  by  floods,  it  carries  all 
before  it. 

*<  11.— The  plain  is  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  events  re- 
lated by  Honser.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  pkun  of  Ma- 
rathon. 

**  12. — ^The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree. 

« IS. — ^The plants  mentioned  by  Homer,  are  the  plants  pe- 
culiar to  the  Kirk  Ghios,  or  Scamander. 

<'  14.~Udjek  Tepe,  or  the  tomb  of  ^syetos,  lies  in  tbe 
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nmd  leading  from  New  Ilium  (Strabo)  to  Alexandria  Troaa. 
It  is  the  only  spot  which  a  spy  sent  from  Troy  could  choose 
to  sunrey  onobserred  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks.  He 
could  r^am  the  city  by  speed  :  because  bis  pursuers  must 
doss  the  Scamander,  and  ascend  a  steep  ridge  to  follow  him. 

*^  15. — ^From  Gargarus  to  the  point  of  Lecturo,  the  moun- 
tains, graduall]^  falling,  form  by  their  tops  a  series  like  a  flight 
of  steps.  Thus  Juno  is  made  to  land  at  Lectum,  m  order  to 
ascend  to  Gargarus. 

**  16. — The  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  is  on  a  platform 
below  Gargarus.  It  seems  to  have  furnished  mineral  baths  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 

^'  17. — The  distance  from  Gargarus  to  Lectum  is  thirty 
tn'iles. 

'*  18. — The  tomb  of  Hector  has  been  opened ;  it  is  con-* 
stmcted  of  stones. 

"  19. — ^The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thymbrius,  arc 
like  a  forest  of  pillars.  The  place  is  now  called  Thymbreck. 
The  mouth  of  the  Simois  is  called  Mander,  or  Menders. 

'*  SO. — ^The  place  to  which  £neas  retreated  in  the  moun- 
tains is  called  Mni. 

"  21  .-^t  the  season  of  the  year,  in  which  we  were  there, 
the  old  channel  of  the  Scamander  is  full,  the  whole  way  to 
the  junction  with  the  Simois. 

''22. — ^Ulysses  hid  himself  among  the  reeds,  and  rushes,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Scamander.  At  this  day,  he  m^ht  repeat 
the  stratagem,  ^nd  lie  safe  from  discovery,  if  a  whole  army 
Were  after  him. 

''  23. — The  plain  of  Troy  has  been  thought  a  desert,  with- 
out any  traces  of  cities  or  ruins.    It  is  a  museum  of  antiquities ; 
80  many  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  Greece.     I  speak  of  the 
niins  at  Thymbreck,  at  Tehiblack,  at  Calafat,  at  New  Ilium,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  at  Buonarbachi,  at  Erkessi,  at 
Sigeam,  at  Alexandria  Troas.     But  travellers  have*  been  ac- 
CQstomed  to  pass  a  day  in  its  examination,  whereas  a  quarter 
pf  a  year  might  be  well  spent  in  the  employment.    And  what 
is  the  reason  that  among  these  ruins  are  always  found  the 
panite  shafts  of  Doric  pillars  decomposed  by  time ;  which  has 
^en  place  in  no  other  ruins  in  the  known  world,  and  it  is 
^own  that  granite  will  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
during  a  series  of  ages  7  Are  we  not  to  answer,  that  these  pil- 
'^  were  works  of  a  remoter  date,  brought  from  other  ruins 
^o  serve  in  the  construction  of  those  edifices,  from  which  they 
^ave  a  second  and  a  third  time  fallen  to  decay. 

<<  24.— The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  Troy  still  remain.     It 
>ras  caned  Priam's  lofty  citadel^  and  had  the  epithet  of  windy, 
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£roB  its  riftuatioii.   Tbcie  i§  not  a  poini  of  die  eoiii|Mn  f jram 
wUck  a  wind  can  Mow,  without  wtuftliBg  against  its  waDs. 

M  25. — ^Teaedos  is  in  mw,  bodi  from  the  lower  dtj  and  the 
Acropolis. 


^  I  will  not  jwoceed  now,  as  the  letter  would  hare  no  end. 
Bat  I  will  call  yoar  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remaricabk 
facts  that  the  sabject  can  offer.  It  is  said,  the  Trojans  were 
encamped  close  to  the  tomb  of  Ilos»  and  the  moond  of  the 
plain,  and  that  io  this  encampment  they  were  not  in  view  of 
the  naTal  station  of  the  Greeks.  1 1  I  find  sudi  a  peculiar 
coincidence,  as  a  plain,  a  mound,  and  a  tomb^  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  junction  of  two  riTcrs,  baring  now  the  charac- 
ter and  the  name  assigned  them  formerly  :  if  these  are  not  in 
yiew  of  a  camp  stationed  at  this  moond  and  tomb,  what  do  I 
want  more  t  The  descriptioo  answers  to  eridence  existing  and 
indisputable. 

<<  But  the  word  mound  b  remarkable,  and  one  most  see  the 
mound  of  the  plain  to  comprehend  all  its  force  and  accuracy. 
In  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  flat  as  Romney  marah,  rises  a  long 
mound  of  limestone,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  a  tomb,  and 
they  form  two  such  remarkable  objects^  that  you  would  never 
name  one  without  the  other  ;  but  would  stj^  *  At  the  moond 
and  the  tomb,'  *  at  the  tomb  of  llus,'  and  *  the  moond  of  the 
plain.* 

'*  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  whole  world  does  not  offer 
another  instance  of  a  plain  in  which  nature  and  art  hare  com- 
bined to  afibrd  a  mound  and  a  tomb  so  situated.  Because  they 
are  not  common  obj«*cts.  The  mound  itself  is  a  sort  of  hm 
nattirce,  and  they  both  prove  that  Homer's  description  applies 
to  them  only,  and  his  having  detailed  a  feature  so  remarkable, 
proves  that  his  picture  is  a  portrait,  and  not  a  work  of  fancy. 

*<  The  medals  found  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupitet 
the  Deliverer,  are  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  They  an« 
swer  io  those  placed  among  the  Nomrai  Incerti  of  Huntei^i 
Museum.  A  dissertation  upon  them,  has  been  written  by  the 
famous  Eckel  of  Vienna. 

<«  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  voyi^ 
through  the  Archipehigo.  We  visited  the  Isle  of  Cos,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think  the  library  of  Patmos  contains  valuable 
manuscripts.  1  saw  a  curious  one  of  the  Odyssey,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Greek,  but  he  would  not  sell  it. 

<<  I  am  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Aboukir,  which  you  know 
is  taken.    Perhaps  they  have  not  told  you  in  England,  that 
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our  Tictories  have  cost  no  less  than  one-fouith  of  the  whole 
Bridsh  army.     We  have  lost  five  thousand  men.    Some  of  the 
wounded  are  brought  here.    Lieutenant  Leicester  and  seventy 
soldiers  were  huried  here  yesterday  evening.     I  have  con- 
versed with  some  of  the  soldiers,   and  they  say,  a  spectacle 
more  horrible  than  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  never  seen. 
Unfavourable  weather  had  kept  the  English  ten  days  in  aight 
before  they  could  land.     So  the  French  had  all  the  time  they 
wished  to  make  every  preparation,  and  began  to  think  the 
English  were  making  a  feint.     When  the  regiments  attempted 
to  land,  the  storm  of  shot,  sand,  &c.  which  fell  upon  them  was 
10  great,  that  they  fell  like  locusts.     The  boats  were  filled 
with  dead  men  and  blood.     The  French  cavalry  charged  even 
at  the  boats,  riding  into  the  sea,  and  cutting  down  our  men, 
with  their  horses'  heads  in  the  very  boats.     Such  bravery  as 
was  evinced  by  both  sides,  is  without  parallel.     A  party  of 
only  two  hundred  French  cavalry  had  the  astonishing  audacity 
to  chaif^e  the  whole  British  army.     They  were  every  one  cut 
to  pieces.    At  length  the  42d  regiment  formed  on  the  shore, 
and  instantly  charged  the  enemy,  running  up  the  hill  most  gal- 
lantly.    The  French  were  then  soon  repulsed.     The  landing 
was  badly  managed:     They  did  not  get  to  shore  till  ten  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  landing  in  the  night.     And  in  one  action 
we  had  no  artillery,  when  the  French  guns  were  mowing  down 
our  troops. 

"The  news  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria  is  expected  here 
every  hour,  which  will  finish  the  alfair."-i — 


In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  part  of  Mr.  darkens  cor- 
respondence, which  ought  to  appear  in  this  place,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  his  proceedings, 
in  the  interval  between  his  departure  from  Rhodes  to  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.  From  Rhodes  the  travellers  passed  over  to  the 
Gulf  of  Glaucus  (now  Maori,)  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  to  the  author  of  this  Memoir  an  ac- 
count (now  lost)  of  the  Ruins  of  Telmessus.  Thence  they 
sailed  for  Egypt,  and  joined  the  English  fleet  on  the  16th  of 
April,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  where  he  found  his  brother.  Captain 
George  Clarke,  in  the  command  of  the  Braakel.  Under  his 
guidance  they  landed  to  view  the  position  of  the  English  fleet, 
before  Alexandria,  and  having  afterward  made  a  journey  by 
land  to  Rosetta,  they  returned  to  the  fleet  for  their  baggage, 
and  then  took  uf  their  quarters  in  an  agreeable  bouse  in  Ro- 
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«etta,  ▼hich  they  hired  for  aorae  time.    After  a  stay  of  about 
a  fortnight,  however,  in  Bosetta,  they  were  tempted  by  Capt. 
Russell,  of  the  Ceres  frigate,  to  embark  with  him  for  Cyprus. 
At  this  place,  Mr.  Clarice  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  mother, 
which  will  appear.    On  the  22d  of  June,  they  retomed  to  the 
Braakel,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  (Captun  Rnssel  luiving  died  of  c 
ferer  in  the  passage,^  and  two  days  after  they  sail^  with  Cap- 
tain CulTerhottse,  ot  the  Romolns,  for  Acre,  to  which  place 
the  ftigate  had  been  ordered  for  a  supply  of  bullocks,  for  the 
fleet.     Here  Mr-  Clarke  wrote  another  letter,  no  longer  ex- 
tant, to  the  same  friend,  containing  many  interesting  particolan 
respecting  Djezzar  Pacha  and  his  gorernment ;  and  theace, 
onder  the  protection  of  an  e^^cort  fit>m  this  extraordinary  mao, 
they  trarelled  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  next  letter  is  dated. 


To  his  Mother. 


"  Ctprvs,  Jane  7,  1601. 

Cere^  frig«te,  Captftia  Russell. 

**  A  few  lines  are  better  than  none.  George  is  at  Rosetta, 
in  Egypt ;  and  we  are  rambling  about  this  island.  The  map 
will  show  you  the  distance  of  sea  that  separates  us  ;  but  a  fri- 
gate makes  no  more  of  walking  over  to  Cyprus,  than  you  do 
to  go  to  Lidbetter's  for  tape.  In  a  few  days  I  hope  to  be  with 
him  again.  I  came  here  by  way  of  filling  up  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  tbe  English  have  taken  Cairo,  and  then  re- 
turn to  George  ;  who  is  in  our  comfortable  bouse,  lookii^  out 
of  the  window  at  his  cutter,  which  lies  in  the  Nile  below;  1 
hope  to  get  a  little  Cyprus  wine,  to  hoist  it  into  his  ship,  and 
make  caudle  for  Anne.  We  were  offered  this  trip,  and  ;ou 
will  allow  the  temptation  was  great. 

"  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul  saves  me  all  my  property 
in  Russia ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  hung  my  bead  when  I  heard 
all  our  cases  were  confiscated.*' 


To  the  Rev.  mttimi  Otter. 


«  Jbrosalbh,  JalT  10,  IIOI. 
CoDTCBt  of  St  Bdvador. 


"  The  date  !— the  date's  the  thing  I     You  will  thank  me  for 
a  letter  dated  Jerusalem,  more  for  that  little  local  honour  stuck 
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tD  its  front,  than  for  all  the  fine  coropoBition  and  intelligence  it 
may  contain.     I  hardly  yet  feel  the  reality  of  my  being  here, 
wd  when  I  reflect,  and  look  back  on  the  many  years  in  which 
I  vainly  hoped  for  this  happiness ;  on  the  difficiiUies  and  dan- 
gers I  have  encountered'  to  get  here ;  on  my  fatigue,  -and 
feversy  and  toil ;  I  am  ready  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  an 
accomplishment,  possessing  so  much  influence  on  my  life. 
For  all  my  hopes  centred  there — all  my  plans — speculations — 
wishes — were  concerned  in  travels;  and  without  visiting  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  my  travels,  however  extensive,  would  have 
appeared  to  oie  to  want  that  nucleus,  which,  like  the  heart,  is 
necessary  to  give  life  and  sensation  to  the  body.     If  I  could 
repose  a  little,  1  should  now,  I  think,  be  found  more  quiet  jfor 
my  future  life.     AFtillness  ujust  succeed  to  the  gratiljcation  of 
desires  which  have  so  long  irritated  my  mind  and  body.     I 
have  done  nfy  portion,  and  am  satisfied.     If  I  sit  down  in  Old 
England's  meadows,  I  may  hope  to  listen  no  more  to  schemes 
of  enterprise,  but  leave  it  to  younger  and  stron^r  men  to  visit 
those  regions,  which  I  have  no  longer  the  wish  nor  the. power 
to  explore. 

**  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  give  you  a  new  edition  of  old  San- 
dys, or  Maundrell,  or  Rauwoltf.  I  came  not  here  in  an  age 
of  credulity,  though  sufficiently  an  enthusiast.  But  what  blind 
or  wilful  ignorance  has  caused  the  Christians  of  this  place, 
through  several  ages,  to  show  a  spot  as  the  house  of  Dives, 
and  another  of  the  Samaritan  ?  converting  the  parables  of  our 
Saviour  to  realities,  and  giving  the  lie  to  the  Gospels.  It  mat- 
ters not — there  are  antiquities  of  the  highest  character  around 
the  city.  We  have  been  falsely  taught  to  believe,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  here  but  monks,  and  monasteries,  and  relics, 
and  pilgrims,  and  ignorance,  and  folly.  It  is  not  true  !  Jeru- 
salem is,  of  all  the  cities  in  this  east,  one  of  the  most  interest-^ 
mg  to  which  a  historrc  traveller  can  resort  for  information. 
Leaving  apart  the  common  mummery  which  occupies  its  daily 
visitants ;  there  is  enough  yet  nutouched  and  undescribed,  to 
bring  pilgrims  Of  a  very  different  description  from  the  univer- 
^ties  of  Europe,  to  pursue  the  most  important  inquiries.  If 
you  find  that  what  I  shall  write  is  new,  and  virorthy  your  atten- 
tion, it  will  prove  what  might  be  discovered  here  by  men,  hav- 
ing more  time  and  better  talents.  To  me  it  appears  as  though ' 
the  eyes  of  former  travellers  had  been  entirely  shut  tipoh  their 
coming  here ;  or  that  they  were  so  occupied  by  the  monkt^ 
and  their  stories,  that  they  neglected  to  go  out  of  the  walls. 

"  To  tfiose  interested  in  evangelical  history,  no  spectacle 
can  be  more  mortifying  than  Jerusalem  in  its  present  state. 
The  mistaken  zeal  of  early  Christians  in  their  attempts  to  pre* 
Dd  ' 
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serve,  has,  for  the  most  part,  annihilated  those  testimonies, 
which  might  hare  remained  at  this  day  to  establish  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  which  such  expense  and  danger 
were  encomitered.  Their  labours  are  only  calculated  to  ex* 
cite  regret,  if  not  indignation ;  and,  sighing  over  the  havoc 
made  by  the  pious  hands  oi  the  crusaders,  of  the  Empress 
Helena  and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  you  would  lament  that  the 
Holy  Land  was  ever  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Saracens,  far 
less  barbarous  than  their  conquerors. 

*  QHanto  pnMtantius  esteC 

Namen  aquv  tiridi  si  mtrfpne  chMdcrct  odat 
Uerba,  aeo  iDgenuiuB  Tiolareot  maiwon  tophom.' 

• 

**  The  absurdity  of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Mount  Calvary  into 
gilded  chapels,  and  disguising  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  coverings 
of  marble  and  painted  domes,  has  so  effectually  removed  or 
concealed  all  that  might  have  borne  vritness  to  the  history  of 
the  Graci6xion,  that  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  has  often  weakened, 
i  instead  of  fortifying  the  faith  of  pilgrims  ;  many  of  whom 
\  have  returned  worse  Christians  than  they  came.  This  may 
!  be  the  case  with  those  who  seek  for  guidance  in  the  worl^ 
I  and  relations  of  ignorai;U  monks;  but  Jerusalem  will  be  no 
i  source  of  incredulity  to  men,  who,  with  the  Gosspel  in  their 
[  hands,  and  a  proper  attention  to  history,  tread  over  the  ground, 
shutting  their  ears,  and  opening  their  eyes. 

<^  More  pleasing  is  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  Mount  Sion,  or  the  insulated  top  of  Thabor,  in  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon.  Thence,  all  Judea  is  presented  to  your 
view ;  and  such  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  earliest  records  to  which  history  can  refer,  appear  the 
most  authentic.  The  wild  Arab,  journeying  with  bis  immense 
family,  with  his  camels,  his  oxen,  bis  mules,  and  his  asses,  is 
still  the  picture  of  patriarchal  manners*  Custdtns  that  were 
thought  peculiar  to  people  who  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  characterize,  at  this  moineut,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  countries.  Novelty,  so  adored  in  Europe,  has  few 
charms  in  Asia.  The  same  habits  are  transmitted  invariably 
from  father  to  son.  A  thousand  years  may  pass  away,  and 
'  future  travellers  find  the  descendants,  of  .Abraham  watering 
their  camels  by  the  well  of  Nahor,  while  another  Rebepca, 
with  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  cijty*  come  down,  with 
pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  and  draw  water  from  the  well ; 
wearing  ear-rings  of  half  a  s^iekel  weight,  and  bracelets  t%n 
shekels  weight  of  gold.  Visiting  their  teuts,  we  will  find  a  se- 
cond Sarah,  kneading  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  to  make 
cakes  upon  the  hearth,  and  to  offer  it  for  his  refreahment  be- 
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neath  a  tree,  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  ;  while  Amraphel  king  of 
Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam, 
and  Tidal  king  of  narionB,  are  at  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom, 
and  with  Birsba  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of  Admah,  and 
Shemeber  king  ^f  Zeboim,  and  the  king  of  Belar,  which  is 
2^w.  Such  wars  were  raging  as  we  passed  from  Jerusalem 
to  Joppa  ;  and  we  once  saw  a  circle  of  sudh  kings  and  princes, 
seated  on  the  ground,  holding  council,  whether  we  should  be 
amitten,  as  were  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the 
Hontes  in  Mount  Seir. 

**  But  the  antiquities  to  which  I  particularly  wish  to  call  your 
attention,  I  found  in  descending  from  Mount  Sion  to  the  Tal- 
ley  of  Jehoshaphat.  I  forget,  whether  in  my  letter  to  you, 
describing  the  antiquities  in  the  Gkilf  of  Glaucus,  1  mentioned 
some  remarkable  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  there,  and 
which  I  said  so  exactly  answered  the  description  given  ot  the 
tomb  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  1  was  convinced  could  I  visit  Jerusa- 
lem, 1  should  find  similar  antiquities  there.  Having  visited 
the  sepulchre,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Christ,  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  its  appearance.  It  is  now  so  disguised  with 
marble,  that  no  one  can  judge  from  its  appearance  of  its  origi* 
Dal  state.  I  found  no  JOck  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  been 
hewn,  but  its  sides  wcffi  *of  that  sort  of  marble  called  verd« 
antique  ;  and  all  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  a  very  hard  lime- 
stone. Add  to  this^  it  is  only  forty  paces  distant  from  the  spot 
on  which  they  pretend  the  cross  stood ;  and  almost  on  a  level 
with  it,  both  being  beneath  the  roof  of  the  same  church.  Find- 
ing it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  topography  of  modern  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  situation  of  the  places  shown  there,  with  itB\an- 
cient  history,  I  began  to  extend  my  researches  without  the 
the  walls.  Coming  down  from  the  gate  of  Mount  Sion,  I  per- 
ceived the  sides  of  the  opposite  hill  perforated  by  sepulchres, 
exactly  resembling  those  among  the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and  fulfilling  my  prediction  most  completely. 
One  of  these,  facing  Mount  Sion,  so  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  that  you  would 
be  at  once  disposed  to  pronounce  the  hill  on  which  it  has  been 
out.  Mount  Calvary,  and  this,  or  at  least  one  of  the  other 
tumbs,  the  precise  place  in  which  his  body  wan  laid.  It  is 
hewD  in  the  rock.  To  look  into  it,  it  is  necessary  to  stoop 
down.*  (See  St.  John,  chap.  xx.  6.)  The  stone,  which  filled 
its  mouth,  was  of  such  size,  that  it  could  only  be  rolled  to  its 
place,  and  when  once  there,  would  have  astonished  any  person 
to  find  it'bad  been  removed.  (Mark,  chap.  xvi.  3.)  It  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that  a  hill  for  the  execution  of  malefactors, 
would  be  placed  as  this  is,  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city.    But 
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there  is  a  stronger  reason  to  suppose  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
placed  there,  and  that  exactly  upon  this  mount,  and  no  other, 
Joseph  of  Arimath^a,  would  construct  his  tomb.  It  is  this-^ 
that  from  time  immemorial,  the  Karaean  Jews  (a  sect  of  all 
others,  the  most  correct  in  the  observance  of  ancient  ceremo- 
nies,  and  whose  traditions,  extending  to  the  remotest  periodsi 
are  the  least  corrupted)  have  been  accustomed  to  bring  their 
dead  for  interment  to  this  mount.  They  bury  them  there  at 
this  hour,  but  having  no  longer  the  power  to  execute  such  pro- 
digious works  of  art,  are  contented  to.  cover  the  bodies  of  their 
relations  with  more  simple  works.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  know  nothing  more  of  the  place  ;  and  though  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  works  of  art  which  can  be  found,  de« 
spise  it  for  two  reasons : 

**  1st. — Because  it  has  not  been  considered  among  the  number 
of  the  holy  places. 

**  2d.-— Because  it  is  the  Jewish  cemetery. 

*'  However,  that  it  was  once  entitled  to  more  respect,.  I  shall 
prove,  by  giving  you  the  Greek  inscription  which  I  found  on 
this  tomb,  and  on  others,  cut  above,  below,  or  on  one  side  of 
the  mouths  of  the  sepulchres,  in  large  characters,  on  the  fac^ 
of  the  rock.  '  • 
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'^  I  can  easily  imagine  how  much  this  inscription  will  mte* 
vest  you,  by  the  emotions  I  felt  in  discovering  it.  Tou  wiD 
perceive  the  Sigma,  i»  not  written  accordmg  to  the  old  Greek 
character,  c;  but  as  in  the  lower  ages,  €•  I  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  antiquities,  and  I  know  that  these  sepulchre! 
are  coeval  with  the  Crucifixion ;  and  perhaps  many  of  (hem 
prior  to  it.  Some  of  them  have  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  of 
greater  length,  and  others  in  a  character  which  is  perhaps  im- 
knpxvn.  I  leave  you  to  make  more  of  it  than  1  could  do.  I 
can  only  observe,  that  the  most  ancient  method  of  writing  the 
Greek  Omicron  was  by  a  square,  thus,  o,  as  all  ancient  cha- 
racters were  angular,  before  mankind  had  learned  the  more 
difficult  method  of  tracing  curvilineals.  ^  is,  I  believe,  the 
Greek  o,  and  the  n  is  evident  of  itself. 
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**  The  two  strongest  arguroents  to  prove  that  the  sepulchre 
^f  Christ  was  one  of  thene,  is,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea^ 
^ing  a  Jewy  must  necessarily  have  constructed  his  tomb  in 
tbe  Jewish  cemetery ;  and  secondly,  to  prove  that  this  was  the 
place  of  burial  of  the  ancient  Jews,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
shown,  that  the  Kar^an,  a  Sf  ct  the  most  obstinate  in  adhering 
to  ancient  customs,  have,  beyond  memory,  buried  their  dead 
there.     It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  facing  Mount  Sion. 
**  These  discussions  are  no  otherwise  of  moment,  than  as 
they  serve  to  show,  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  most 
minute  circumstances,  respecting  the  manners  of  the  age  whose 
events  they  celebrate,  have  been  entirely  exact.     It  is  for  the 
same  reason,  that  I  beheld  with  very  great  satisfaction,  from 
our  windows  in  Nazareth,  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  ex- 
actly as  mentioned  by  our  Saviour ;  and  the  machine  they  used 
for  this  purpose,  is  the  most  ancient  mill  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  quern  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands.     I  have   seen  it  also  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Cy- 
prus-—countries  sufficiently  in  their  primeval  state,  to  afford  the 
first  view  of  those  arts  which  are  called  forth  by  the  necessities 
of  life. 

<*The  Druses  are  a  pedple  inhabiting  Mount  I^ebanon,  with 
whom  our  patron  and  preserver,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,^  at  war. 
We  were  escorted  by  his  guards  from  Mount  CarmeU  over  alt 
Galilee,  to  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem,  and  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  established  on  Mount  Tha- 
bor.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  some  of  the  Dru- 
ses, near  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.    They  are  the  most  ez» 

Dd2 
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Iraordinary  people  on  earth ;  singular  in  the  aimplicity  of  tbeif 
li^es,  by  their  strict  integri^  and  virtue.    They  will  only  eat 
what  they  earn  by  their  own  labour,  and  preserve  at  this  mo* 
mentthe  superstitions  brought  by  the  Israelites  ont  of  Egypt. 
What  will  your  surprise  be  to  learn,  that  erery  Thursday  they 
elevate  the  uiofl^n  calf,  before  whioh  they  prostrate  themseWes, 
and  having  paid  their  adoration,  each  man  selects  among  the 
women  present  the  wife  he  likes  the  best,  with  whom  the  cere* 
monyends.     The  calf  is  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.     This  is 
exactly  that  worship,  at  which  Moses  was  so  incensed,  in  de- 
scending from  Mount  Sinai'.     The  cow  was  the  Venus  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  course  the  calf,  a  personification  of  animal 
desire,  or  Cupid,  before  which  the  sacrifices  so  offensive  to 
Moses  were  held.     For  it  is  related,  that  they  set  up  a  molten 
calf,  which  Aaron  had  made  from  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the 
Israelite  woinen  ;  before  which  similar  sacrifices  were  made. 
And  certainly  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon,  are  a  detach- 
ment of  the  posterity  of  those   Israelites,  who  are  so  often 
represented  in  Scripture,  as  deserters  from  the  tru^  fait^  fall- 
ing back  into  the  old  superstitions  and  pagan  worship  of  the 
country  from  whence  they  came.     I  could  not  vi^^it  Mount 
Lebanon;  but  I  took  every  method  necessary  to  acertaintbe 
truth  of  this  relation ;  and  I  send  it  to  you  as  one  of  the  highest 
antiquities,  and  most  curipus  relics  of  remote  ages,  which  has 
yet  been  found  upon  earth.  * 

'*  From  the  muuntuins  near  Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  witi) 
the  river  Jordan,  appeared  as  if.  1  could  walk  down  to  it  in  two 
hours.     It  is  a  most  eiLtraordinar)'  place.     I  shall  show  you,  I 
hope,  some  of  its  productions.     The  plants  were  almost  all 
withered,  and  the.  heat  of  the  sun  so  great,  that  it  threw  me 
into  one  of  my  fevers— which  alarmed  us,.asJhe  plague  raged 
both  in  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  and  it  began  with  such  symp- 
toms as  are  usually  deemed  pestilential.     I  have  recovered  in 
this  convent,  among  the  fattest  friars  who  ever  fed  on  the  wSk 
and  honey  of  Canaan.     You  will  imagine  what  su^eiings  ae- 
company  travels  in  such,  climates,  where  one  looks  in  vain  for 
shade ;  where  the  wind  is  hotter  than  the  sun's  rays ;   and 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  not  being  exposed  to  either, 
rises  to   105.     Lord  Keith  told  me,  that  in  the  tents  of  the 
English,  near  Cairo,  it  had  risen  to  120.    An  umbrejlais  but 
a  mockery  of  wo,  for  the  reflected  heat  from  the  ground  is 
full  as  insupportable,  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

*'  Besides  the  antiquities  1  have  mentioned  to  you,  on  th^ 
south  side  of  the  city,  Jerusalem  is  entirely  surrounded  with 
others,  which  bear  no  features  to  indicate  in  what  age,  or  by 
whom  they  were  left.    They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  sam^ 
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character ;  and  consist  of  snbterraneous  excavations,  of  amag- 
nitade  and  beauty^  without  parallel.  The;  are  not  like  the 
catacombs  at  Naples  or  Rome,  though  the  greatest  part  of 
them  appear  sepulchral.  In  riding  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  sometimes  a  small  aperture  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  at 
others,  the  whole  side  of  a  rock,  cut  like  a  quarry,  with  wide 
openings,  beautifully  sculptured  and  adorned  with  columns, 
lead  to  namberlesa  chambers  of  different  dihiensions,  all  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock,  whf  re  you  may  wander  as  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
find  no  end  to  your  research.  The  most  considerable  of  them 
are  the  only  ones  to  which  the  inhabitants  have  given  even  a 
laame  ;  and  thev  are,  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
all  her  family,  of  the  Saints  Joachim,  Anne,  and  Joseph ;  and 
some  prodigious  excavations,  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem, 
called  the  Sepulchres  of  its  ancient  kings.  I  can  form  no 
conjecture  respecting  their  origin,  but  have  found  them  all 
over  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Even  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  some  of 
these  subterranean  works ;  and  one  there,  in  particular,  is  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  being  lined 
with  a  very  hard  antique  stucco,  similar  to  some  subterranean 
works  whiqh  I  found  on  the  T^le  of  Bequieres,  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  on  the  coast  o\  Egypt.  It  is  also  of  a  very  remark- 
able form  ;  being  a  cone,  or  funnel,  whose  vertex  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  affords  a  small 
opening  to  admit  li^ht,  an  well  as  the  only  entrance ;  below 
this  hole,  the  sides  of  the  cone  extend  to  such  a  width  and 
depth,  that  I  could  not  determine  the  immense  size  of  the 
cavern  they  contained. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  already  swelled  to  a  volume 
(which  convinces  me  of  the  impossibility  of  writing  half  I  wish 
to  add,)  without  mentioning  our  travels  in  Galilee,  by  much 
the  most  pleasing  part  t>f  our  journey.     I  know  of  no  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  that  portion  of  the   Hol>  Land,  as  it  lies 
out  of  the  usual  pilgrim.ige  of  persons  bound  merely  to  Jeru- 
salem.    Our  plan  was  to  pursue  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
from  his  nativity  to  his  death ;  following  his  footsteps,   with 
the  Gospel  in  our  hands,  and  reading  at  every  spot  mentioned 
in  it,  the  passage  which  had  rendered  it  sacred.     For  this  pur- 
pose we  went  first  to  Nazareth  from  thence  into  Galilee,  visit** 
ing  Cana,  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  even  the  borders  of 
the  Desert,  to  which,  he  retired  in  his  earliest  years.     Galileoi 
affords  the  highest  satisfaction,  because  its  objects  are  among 
the  features  of  nature,  and  are  not  liable  to  receive  injury  from 
the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  monks.    The  scenery  there  is  very 
grand.    The  L^k^  of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  iq 
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more  beantiful  tban  the  Lake  of  Locarno,  which  it  reflembles ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  has  that  grandeur  which  is  ever  foand 
where  water  of  such  extent  is  surrounded  67  high  mountains  ; 
and  hardly  yields  the  palm  to  the  Lake  of  GeneTa«  I  had  the 
happiness  of  swimming  in  its  crystal  waters  ;  buoyed  aboTe 
its  waf  es  by  all  those  emotions,  which  local  enthusiasm,  when 
called  forth  by  piety  as  well  as  memory,  in  scenery  so  dignified, 
cannot  fail  to  excite. 

*'  Returning  from  Galilee  we  took  a  road  by  Mount  Thabor ; 

Eassing  through  the  country,  in  which  his  disciples  are  said  to 
ave  plucked  the  ears  of  com  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  came 
again  to  Cafta  and  to  Nazareth.     At  Cana  we  saw,  still  in  use, 
those  *  stone  water- pots,*  which  are  described  (John,  chap.  ii. 
T.  6.)  as  containing  ^  two  or  three  firkins  a-piece."     We  thei 
crossed  the  beautiful  plain  of  Erzelon,  or  Esdraelon,  moi 
fertile  than  the  richest  gardens ;  in  the  midst  of  Which  Moun* 
Thabor  rises  insulated  to  a  great  height,  of  a  conic  form,  am 
offers  a  retreat  to  the   wildest  bands  of  Arab  robbers.     Th« 
cavalry  of  the  Pacha  of  Acre  were  encamped   in  this  plaii     _ 
and  they  received   us  into   their  tents,  feeding  us  after  tl^.  ^ 
eastern  custom,  all  out  of  one  dish,  seated  on  the  ground,  at^^ 
teaching  us  to  eat  pilau  and  sour  milk  with  our  fingers.     The&  j 
afterwards  escorted  uh  to  a  fortress  in  the  mountains,  und^sr 
the  government  of  the  Pacha  ol  Damascus,  our  train  consi^w* 
ing  of  thirty-three  armed  men  on  horseback ;  while  our  AraVss 
kept  skirmishing,  practising  all  those   featQ  of  horsemansbif?, 
for  which  they  are  so  celebrated  ;  firing  their  pieces,  and  en* 
gaging  in  sham  fights  round  us,  that  the  distant  enemy  might 
not  count  our  numbers,  nor  be  able  to  survi^y  our  strength. 

«  <*  Some  of  the  princes  of  the  robbers,  Arab  chiefs,  such  ns 
were  of  old  time  shepherd  kings,  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  general  of  the  cavaliy 
in  the  plain,  and  dined  by  our  side,  beneath  the  same  tent ; 
but  would  not  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  Arabs  then  en- 
camped had  already  taken  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  20,000 oxen,  12,000  camels,  10,000  sheep,  8,000  asses; 
besides  horses,  prisoners,  arms,  &c.  One  hundred  of  the 
oxen  have  been  given  to  the  captain  of  our  frigate.  Captain 
Culverhouse  of  the  Romulus^  to  take  back  to  the  fleet  at 
^boukir. 

<<  The  whole  country  is  a  continued  succession  of  bills  and 
plains.  The  former  are  cultivated  to  their  tops,  with  uncom- 
mon  industry,  and  covered  with  olive  and  fig*trees.  The  plains 
produce  the  richest  harvests,  except  in  the  perturbed  dominions 
of  th^  Pacha  of  Acre.  Nazareth  alone  seems  to  preserve  its 
old  character  of  wretchedness  and  sterility.  The  hills  around 
being  a  bleak  incorrigible  rock ;  and  its '  idhabitants  in  the 
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peatest  poverty ;  so  that  one  would  still  exclaim,  <  Can  any 
thbg  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  V  Of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
general,  the  valley  watered  by  the  Jordan,  and  the  rich  plains 
of  Canaan,  it  is  still  but  truth  to  style  it,   '  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.'    The  eye  ranges  over  an  extent  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  rice,  tobacco,  figs,  melons,  and  whatever  the  earth 
can  yield,  to  fill  the  granaries  of  men,  or  ^ratity  their  palates.  ' 
Among  these  are  seen  swarms  of  partridges,  wild  deer,  wild 
boars,  which  hardly  move  at  your  approach ;  while  the  stately 
camel,  moving  with  dignified  step,  in  the  long  caravans,  bear- 
ing  wealth  and.  power,  lifts  his  tall  head  above  the  harvest,  and 
seems  with  his  eye  to  command  immeasurable  distance.—- 
Such  19  the  Holy  Land,  or  rather  such  the  only  account  I  can 
now  give  you.     Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  have  visited  Cy- 
prus, being  conveyed  there  in  the  Ceres  frid^ate.  Captain  Rus- 
aell.     1  have  no  time  now  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  that 
island.     I  had  hardly  been  two  days  back  to  the  fleet,  when 
Ue  Captain  of  the  Romulus  offered  us  a  passage  to  Acre. 
These  are  favourable  moments  for  travellers  in  the  Levant, 
irhen  frigates  are  daily  sailing  in  all  directiftns,  and  the  English 
lutme  is  so  much  respected. .    I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  affairs 
ia  Egypt  till  I  get  back  ;  but  believe  things  are  much  as  they 
were  when  I  sent  you  my  last  letter.     Cripps  unites  in  re- 
membrance.    Ood  bless  you. 

*'  f  roust  beg  of  you  to  kt  my  mother  see  this  letter^  and  also 
0.  Stracey,  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  as  yoh^wfll  see  the  im« 
possibility  of  writing  to  all  friends,  in  the  midst  of  such  fatigUQ 
tnd  occupation.'' 


To  his  Mother. 

Jeeusalvm,  July  10,  IflOl. 

"  You  who  know  what  my  disappointment  was,  some  years 

^0,  when  Lord  Berwick  altered  his  intention  of  visiting  Egypt 

^^i  the  Holy  Land,  ivill  be  able  to  judge  of  my  transports  in 

^>Tiving  here.     It  has  proved  one  of  the  happiest  journeys  of 

^J  life.     We  have  travelled  over  all   Galilee,  and  in  Judea, 

^d  Hre  finally  come  to  join  in  thanksgiving  and  in  prayer,  on 

^^t  spot  whence  all  the  blessings  of  religion  were  derived. 

^^re,  on  this  holy  ground,  we  call  to  mind  the  dangers  from 

^^ich  we  have  been  preserved,  and  the  friends  from  whom 

^^  are  separated  ;  and  cold  must  be  that  piety  which,  so  in« 

^^Hd;  neglects  a  vow  of  gratitude  for  the  one,  and  a  zealous 
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siippEeafkNi  for  fbe  other.  Mj  letten  to  yon  aeoemril j  de- 
mand  other  iDtelligeiice  than  the  story  of  €mr  trmTels ;  even 
Jemsalem,  intereatiiii^  as  it  is,  in  its  antiquities  and  local  ce- 
lebrity, will  not  can  for  yoor  attention,  ao  nrach  aa  the  wel&re 
of  your  children,  and  the  news  of  their  dertiny.  It  is  for  tUs 
reason,  I  have  irriten  to  Otter  what  asost  interested  me  ;  and  I 
hasten  in  this  letter,  to  include  what  will  be  of  more  importance 
to  you. 

*'  I  hare  much  to  say*  particniariy  on  the  subject  of  our 
dear  Georg^e;  respecting  whose  health  I  hare  the  happiest^ 
accounts  to  give.     He  is,  what  I  never  before  saw  him,  al^^ 
healtb,  activity,  spirit,  industry,  gayety,  strength,  pnidenee 
But  we  had  an  awfol  business.     The  rheumatism  was  cured       . 
but  one  of  those  disorders,  from  which  few  escaqie  in  this  cooi^^. 
tiy,  brought  him  to  an  alarmiog  crisis.     He  came  on  boair-- j 
his  ship  from  Rosetta,  with  such  a  dreadful  bowel  complaii^M^i, 
the  consequence  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  medicines  he 
been  forced  to  use,  that  we  thought  we  should  have  lost 
Great  care,  and  his  tron  eanstUution,  with  God^s  blessing,  ha< 
saved  him,  and  he  has  risen  from  his  illness  entirely  a  new  ma^  -a. 
All  his  complaints  are  gone ;  he  is  getting  fat,  and  is  gone        to 
Marseilles  to  carry  home  the  French  prisoners,  and  to  cor~~aD« 
plete  aM,  by  breathing  the  ine  air  of  that  place.     He  is  alter«^^ 
10  every  thing  —even  in  his  sentiments  ^  and  considers  w^^at 
has  past,  for  a  long  time  back,  so  much  like  a  dream,  that  ^Be 
does  not  remember  many  circumstances. 

"  Aboukir  Bay,  August  6th. — ^Tou  will  never  understand  o^K^T 
letters,  if  I  do  not  tell  you  they  are  all  patcb-work.  I  add  & 
line  when  I  can.  I  was  called  off  after  the  first  paragraph  ^ 
Jerusalem,  and  the  rest  is  added  since. 

**  I  got  back  to  the  fleet  just  time  enough  to  see  GeoTj^B^ 
before  he  sailed  for  Marseilles.  We  had  a  happy  eveni^^iV 
together,  and  then  the  French  prisoners  swarmed  in,  and  fiU^^iB^ 
the  Brankel,  like  a  bee-hive.  He  has  a  General,  with  his  w^B^^ 
and  child,  in  hib  cabin.  We  sailed  with  him  half  a  day,  jzzzJS^ 
we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet.  He  had  not  a  moment  "^<> 
himself,  but  i^as  quite  happy  in  all  the  bustle,  and  in  gettitig  ^^ 
sea,  having  the  chiet'  command  of  eleven  ships  in  compi 
with  him.     He  charged  me  to  write  to  you. 

**  We  are  now  on  board  the  Ceres,  Captain  Russell, 
went  to  Acre  in  the  Romulus :  Captain  Liarmour,  of  the  Dis 
dem,  brought  us  from  the  Braakel,  back  to  the  fleet. 

**  I  hope  now,  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  to  give  you 
account  of  our  progress  towards  Uckfield.     You  have  ner< 
given  me  your  sentiments  on  the  request  I  made  to  you  r* 
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;  my  marriage  ;  aod  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  for  I  am 
ban  indifferent  bow  it  ends.  I  shall  pass  that  way  in 
ig,  and  before  that  your  letter  must  arrive. 
A  now  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  when  we  have  seen  the 
Is,  which  is  what  we  are  now  upon — All  is  done  !  Then 
have  no  more  vagaries  nor  excursions :  but  we  shall 
I  in  a  straight  line  home ;  before  this  month  ends,  we 
hope,  be  advanced  on  our  journey  to  England  ;  and 
>w  with  what  velocity  we  travel,  when  once  we  set  out 
lines.  Whether  I  come  home  double  or  single,  a  Darby 
itaire,  you  will  find 'me  in  one  respect  the  same, 

Your  ever  dutiful  Son.'' 


To  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Otter. 

**  Aa  Qnarticr  General  do  Ceire,  le  SO  Thennidor, 
I'aa  premier  de  U  Coostemetion  Fnm^Riie ! 

u*  last  letter,  dated  March  21st,  was  as  grateful  as  you 
ish  it  to  be  ;  and  though  you  say  nothing  material  has 
;d,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  communicate  but  tittle 
ou-  have  lived  enough  abroad  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
aimunication.  A  letter  from  England  is  to  us  the  ob- 
long and  often  vain  hope,  and,  whatever  it  may  be, 
rives  without  the  warmest  welcome.  Among  so  many 
who  sit  at  ease  by  your  tables,  we  know  that  a  letter 
>w  and  then  be  written.  When  we  undertake  to  write, 
e  to  persevere  against  fatigue,  and  the  want  of  tlie 
mmon  materials.  No  stationers  expose  their  wares  in 
ty  lanes  of  Cairo.  At  this  moment,  half  naked,  and 
to  the  very  bones,  with  one  hand  I  drive  away  clouds 
and  stinging  insects,  while  the  other  labours  for  you. 
i  letter  you  say  Malthus  sent,  never  came ;  nor  have  I 
iy  thing  of  the  books  on  the  Troade. 
I  ask  for  a  little  political  information,  I  thought  \  had 
your  Combination  appetites  in  a  former  volume.  Were 
e,  you  would  soon  cry,  *  Ohe  jam  satis  est !'  and  re-, 
join  the  few  parties  we  have,  to  discuss  matters  of 
sting  interest.  But  as  it  is  otherwise,  I  will  enact  the 
^r,  to  as  much  purpose  as  the  intelliirence  I  have  to 
lioate  will  allow.  I  was  at  Jerusalem  when  Cairo 
sred;  therefore  could  not  witness  the  tears  of  the 

led  sultanas,  nor  stata  their  destiny  to.  you. At  pre- 

ople  are  staring  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  at  the 
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terms  which  were  granted  to  the  French/  who  marched  &way 
more  like  victors  than  vanquished.  They  left  nothing  move- 
able behind  them,  except  the  unfortunate  and  beautiful  girh, 
whom  they  had  ravished  from  the  harems  of  the  murdered 
beys ;  and  whom,  in  the  true  spirit  of  French  gallantry,  they 
deserted  when  no  longer  necessary ;  giving  them  over  to  the 
rude,  though  perhaps  more  humane,  embraces  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  British  camp.  ■ 

<'I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  when  Alexandria  may  fall; 

{lerhaps  to-morrow ;  perhaps  a  month  hence.  An  immense 
brce  is  before  it,  and  it  has  been  long  blockaded.  But  that 
madman,  Menou,  is  there,  and  who  knows  what  he  will  endure 
or  do.  An  aid-de.camp  came  from  him  the  other  day  to  Lord 
Keith,  when  I  was  sitting  with  his  Lordship  and  General 
Hutchinson,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Foudroyant.  He  stayed  all 
night,  and  returned  by  daylight,  but  nothing  of  moment  trans* 
pired.  It  is  known  that  they  are  in  the  greatest  extremity. 
They  have  rice  in. abundance  ;  but  neither  wine,  oil,  butter, 
nor  bread :  and  a  Frenchman  cannot  live  on  boiled  rice.  Add 
to  this,  their  want  of  water,  and  its  bad  quality.  The  Indian 
army  here  has  orders  to  march,  and  the  Albanese  troops  of  the 
Vizier's  army  are  s^-nt  for,  who  are  generally  used  in  storming; 
so  that  we  expect  an  assault  to  be  n»ade.  If  the  place  is 
attacked,  we  have  an  offer  to  go  on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
ship,  to  witness  tha  storm.  I  believe  I  told  you  my  brother  is 
gone  to  Mar^eilles  with  the  Uberated  French.  He  convoys 
nine  cartels,  frigates  and  transports.  I  went  to  sea  with  him, 
and  meeting  the  Diadem,  Captain  Larmour,  returned  to  the 
fleet.  The  Prince  of  WbIcs  has  written  to  Lord  Kehh,  to 
desire  he  may  be  placed  in  a  more  active  ship.  He  has  on 
board  five  hundred  and  sixty  French  troops,  with  about  fifty 
officers,  and  General  le  Grange,  with  his  Georgian  damsel, 
occupies  a  part  of  his  cabin.  About  fourteen  thousand  per* 
sons,  French  and  refugees,  are  sent  to  France  from  Cairo. 

"  We  have  now  a  house  in  Cairo.     The  inundation  of  the 
Nile  has  taken  place,  and  the  canal  was  opened  with  great  re* 
joicings  a  few  days  ago.     We  are  entirely  occupied  in  parties 
of  pleasure ;  going  about  in  our  barge  as  at  Venice.     Every 
body  is  our  friend.     The  commanders  of  the  army  and  the 
navy  seem  to  strive  who  shall  show  us  the  most  attention,  or 
contribute  most  to  forward  our  plans.     Colonel  Stewart  lends 
us  horses  and  dragoons  to  visit  the  pyramids.     Colonel  Hollo- 
way/  commandant  of  Cairo,  does  the  same  for  the  ruins  on 
this  side  the  river ;  and  offers  to  get  any  thing  away  for  me, 
which  I  may  find.     General  Baird  invited  us  to  his  sumptuous 
entertainments  in  the  Indian  camp.    They  are  on  the  Isle  of 
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Aouda«  The  Reis  Effendi,  the  Vizier,  the  Capudan  Pacha» 
Lord  Keith,  General  Hutchinson,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Colonel 
Paget,  and  most  of  the  Captains  of  the  fleet,  have  been  eager 
to  do  us  all  the  service  in  their  power.  It  makes  our  stay 
here  so  pleasing,  that  you  will  not  wonder  it  has  been  pro- 
longed. 

**  The  Indian  army  under  General  Baird  forms  one  of  the 
finest  military  sights  in  this  country.     Their  establishment  is 
quite  in  the  style  of  oriental  splendour.     I  know  not  how  it 
will  answer  to  mix  them  with  the  other  English  troops ;  as 
their  pay  is  so  much  higher.     Even  the  subalterns  repose  on 
sofas,  beneath  fine  tents,  drinking  Madeira  and  English  beer ; 
w)iile  the  richest  of  the  troops  from  England   sleep  on  the 
sand,  and  have  none  of  those  luxuries.     Their  voyage  dpwn 
the  Nile  was  charming.     They  came,  some  of  them,  from  the 
cataracts ;  and  all  of  them  visited  the  temples  of  Dendera, 
&.C. ;  teaching  those  dastard  savages,  who  have  so  oflen  in- 
sulted and  reviled  travellers,  to  bow  down,  and  tremble  at  the 
British  standard,  and  to  respect  its  name.     They  have  with 
them  persons  of  almost  every  caste  in  India.     And  it  is  a  fact 
which  will  interest,  if  not  astonish  you,  that  upon  ray  asking 
General  Baird,  whether  the  system  adopted  by  Monsieur  de 
Guignes  was  true,  respecting  the  analogy  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Chinese  1 — he  replied,  that  some  seapoys  of  the 
Brahmin  caste,  entering  the  Temple  of  Isis,  acknowledged 
their  god  Vishnu  among  the  mutilated  idols  ;  and  would  have 
destroyed  the  Arabs,  for  the  injuries  which  these  sacred  sym- 
bols had  sustained.     No  fact  has  occurred  this  century  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  historian.     I  am  perfectly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Chinese  are  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  that  part  of 
India  was  peopled  in  the  same  way.     Therefore,  their  preten- 
sions to  antiquity  are  rightly  founded ;  and  we  are  not  to  won- 
der that  the  two  first  dynasties  of  the  Chinese  annals,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.     If  you 
were  here,  we  should  both  be  ruined ;  we  should  instantly 
proceed  through  Upper  Egypt  to  India.     I  am  half  afraid  to 
hint  at  such  a  project,  for  you  will  take  the  alarm,  and  sup- 
pose me  already  gone  there.     Never  was  there  such  an  op- 
portunity !  Posts  of  British  troops,  at  different  distances,  oc- 
cupy the  whole  extent  of  the  Nile,  from  hence  to  the  cala- 
racts.     Ships  from  Bombay,  floating  palaces,  arc  waiting  to 
waft  any  traveller  to  the  Ganges*    I  have  been  pro'-^ed  much 
to  go,  and  have  been  promised  a  passage  home  in  a  frigate,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     At  the  same  time,  vessels  are  satl- 
faig  t04ili  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  aad  we  re- 
'  ^  daify  invitatio^^  to  distant  shores.     Will  y<ju  not  give 
Ee 
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me  then  jonr  approbation,  if,  having  a  friend  who  would  go 
the  world  over  with  me,  and  better  health  than  I  have  yet  en« 
joyed,  I  listen  to  the  dictates  of  daty  and  pmdence,  and  de* 
termine  to  proceed  from  hence  straight  to  Old  England  ;  to 
convey  him  safe  to  the  arms  of  hi£  longing  parents,  and  to 
check  rather  than  encourage  that  passion  for  enterprise,  which 
perhaps  1  have  noticed  with  too  much  satisfaction.  If  I  ever 
desired  to  vi§it  Upper  Egypt ;  if,  when  difficulty  and  danger 
awaited  the  undertaking,  I  would  have  sacrificed  every  interest 
•and  every  tie,  to  tread  that  historic  soil,  what  must  I  now  feel 
in  turning  back,  when  my  foot,  as  it  were,  rests  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  building,  which  contains  the  long-sought  talis- 
man. If  I  were  free  from  my  present  engagement,  and  mastei 
of  my  own  actions,  I  should  deem  it  a  disgrace  ;  now  it  be- 
comes a  duty.  While  1  have  life,  I  would  proceed ;  and  grov 
gray  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  leaving  you  to  smile  at  th( 
inconsistency  with  which*  in  my  letter  from  Jerusalem,  I  told 
you  I  had  done  enough,  when  I  am  now  raving  to  do  more. 

^*  I  hope  I  have  made  every  inquiry  that  you  would  bare 
dictated  aboQt  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller.  There  is  do 
doubt,  as  to  bis  having  visited  that  *  country.  The  Imperial 
consul  here  knew  and  travelled  with  him.  it  is  not  long  since 
a  man  died  in  Cairo,  who  accompanied  him  from  that  country ; 
and  used  to  confirm  all  that  Bruce  had  written,  by  his  relation. 
The  officers  from  India  affirm,  that,  in  all  the  countries  which 
they  visited,  they  found  Bruce  a  most  faithful  writer ;  and 
General  Baird  adds,  that  his  latitudes  of  places  in  the  Red  Sea, 
are  the  only  observations  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  that  they 
were  of  great  use  to  the  fleet.  I  believe  his  work  will  rise  in 
estimation,  in  proportion  as  the  memory  of  the  man  is  oblite* 
rated. 

<<  To-morrow  we  are  going,  under  an  escort  of  Janissaries, 
to  Heliopolis.  I  neglect  my  journal  in  deference  to  the  French 
s^avans ;  in  the  hope  that  nothing  has  escaped  their  active 
research.  AH  Europe  looks  to  them  for  abundance  of  dis- 
covery and  refutation  of  error.  By  what  we  learn  here,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  the  usual  result  de  Paccouchement  des  mtmtag' 
nes.  They  seem  like  chevaux  de  menage^  to  have  kicked  up  a 
great  deal  of  dust,  without  gaining  any  ground. 

"  I  understand  that  — ^ is  at  Malta,  on  his  way  to 

England.     Hamilton,  Lord  Elgin's  secretary,  who  was  always 

our  good  friend,  is  here,  as  agent  for  the  Ambassador.    ^s 

long  search  after  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
was  made  in  vain.  Anci  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  he  was 
gone  home  on  that  account  a  skeptic  to  its  existence.  The 
French  a^arans  searched  for  it  all  the  time  they  spent  in  this 
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Country :  and  an  Arab  student  from  Vienna  has  orders  to  find 

U  if  possible.     What  will  you  say,  if  after  all  these  staunch 

pointers  have  ranged  the  stubble,  such  a  pug-dog  as  I  should 

start  the  game,  and  bear  it  home  to  my  masters  ?  Toe-ho  !  you 

exclaim,  and  level  your  piece — bang  ! !  ! — we  have  it,  snug — 

the  whole  work  complete — all  that  has,  and  that  has  not  been 

translated.     *  One  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ;'  or,  as  it  is 

nominated  in  Arabic,  *  Elf  Leela,  O  Leela.'     So  you  may  tell 

your  Arabic  professors.to  prepare — it  is  no  less  than  four  large 

volumes  in  quarto.     1  had  searched  for  it  all  over  Syria,  Phoe- 

mcia,  and  Palestine ;  and  at  last  found,  I  believe,  the  only 

copy,  among  the  persons  who  prepare  and  bind  the  copies  of 

the  Koran  in  this  immense  city. 

^  I  regret  more  than  1  can  express,  the  inattention  I  have 
paid  to  Arabic.  Had  I  known  how  much  titne  I  should  pass 
among  the  Arabs,  I  might  have  made  great  proficiency  in  a 
bngoage  which  1  foresee  will  soon  be  foremost  in  classical 
studies.  The  authors,  whose  worka  may  be  deemed  of  impor- 
tance in  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  more  numerous  than  Volney, 
and  other  writers,  would  have  us  suppose.  Those  languages 
are  now  taught  to  Philologists  in  Vienna,  as  the  first  necessary 
in  their  education,  and  will  soon  be  prevalent  in  Europe. 

**  I  wish  I  bad  time  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  antiquities  I 
luiyc  seen. '  The  Pyramids  far,  very  far,  surpass  all  I  had 
inoagined.  They  are  every  where  in  view,  and  tbrra  such  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape  here,  as  no  design,  engraving,  -or  de- 
scription, has  yet  represented.  At  the  distance  from  which  we 
now  view  them,  tney  appear  close  to  the  eye.  Without 
hyperbole  they  are  immense  mountains;  and  when  clouds  cast 
siiadows  over  their  white  sides,  they  are  seen  passing  as  upon 
the  summits  of  the  Alps.  We  have  procured  and  opened  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  Ibis,  those  birds  held  sacred  by  the 
^ptians.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  storks ;  the  same  you 
aaw  held  in  such  veneration  in  Denmark,  and  which,  more  or 
'ess,  have  been  objects  of  religious  respect  in  all  ages,  and  in 
^'  countries. 

'^  I  do  not  agree  with  Volney  on  the  subject  of  the  plague ; 

whieh  in  Egypt,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  indigenous.     It  originates 

.^  the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the  Nile  ;  and  all  stagnant  waters 

^  hot  climates  produce  disorders  which  have  more  or  less  re- 

^^blance  to  it.     Is  not  this  fact  sufficient  to  prove  that   it 

'^^s  in  Egypt:  viz.  that  when  the  inundation  is  great  the 

Pl^^je  ensues ;  when  it  is  small,  the  plague  fails  ?   Without  in- 

.^^^ourse  with  Egypt,  they  have  no  plague  in  Constantinople. 

^  progress  is  from  the  south. 

^<  Tell  Malthus,  I  will  never  write  to  him  till  he  has  epis- 
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tolled  me.  Neither  will  I  give  either  of  jou  credit  for  lelten 
which  do  not  arrive.  You  are  both  shamefully  in  my  debt, 
ond  will  run  up  bills  beyond  what  you  will  pay.  if  I  do  nol 
have  recourse  to  violent  measures,  if  they  have  nol  heard 
lately  from  me  at  Uckfield,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yoo,  to  com« 
municate  any  letters,  or  any  part  of  their  contents,  which  you 
may  think  proper,  to  my  mother  and  sister ;  both  of  whom, 
please  God,  I  hope  now  soon  to  see.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  moment  of  our  meeting,  which,  if  pos^le,  will  be  be- 
fore the  ice  sets  in  between  Hamburgh  and  Yarmouth;  or  else, 
as  soon  as  the  Elbe  opens  in  the  spring.  Strange  matrimooial 
events  may  hasten  or  protract  the  day.  Should  I  be  sill; 
enough  to  bring  home  a  rib^  it  may  be  in  the  spring. 

**  If  you  have  not  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Alexandria 
before  this  letter  arrives,  you  may  expect  some  very  important 
intelligence  from  this  country  every  day.  At  present,  a  report 
prevails,  and  is  much  credited,  though  I  believe  it  originates  im 
the  Jacobin  party  in  Egypt,  that  the  French,  with  a  very  large 
force,  are  at  sea ;  and  will  certainly  attempt  a  landing.  Oar 
forces  are  very  much  concentrated  near  Alexandria ;  and  per- 
haps the  country  is  a  little  too  much  left  open  towaords  Dami- 
etta  and  the  east.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  in  the. 
greatest  alarm  in  the  fear  of  the  English  quitting  Egypt,  in 
which  case  most  horrible  massacre  and  plunder  would  certainly 
ensue  from  the  Turks.  They  are  ripe  for  insult  and  mischief ; 
and  m  .great  chagrin  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  sack 
Cairo.  They  rob  wherever  they  can ;  and,  the  other  day, 
shot  a  Frank,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  balcony,  who  bow  liei 
wounded  in  the  room  below  ours.  They  wished  to  bastinadc 
Cripps  and  me,  because  we  would  not  descend  from  our  bal- 
cony as  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries  passed  by  on  horseback. 

<*  Think  bow  rejoiced  we  were  in  the  change  which  bac 
taken  place  in  Russia.  We  know  something  of  the  presenl 
emperor.  All  our  treasures  of  Siberian  minerals  we  thought 
were  lost  for  ever.  But  now  we  hear  the  embargo  is  takes 
off.  Professor  Pallas  will  repair  his  lost  vigour,  *and  breathe 
and  walk  again^  amidst  the  fields  of  science  he  had  abandoned, 
All  Russia  will  rejoice — from  the  forts  of  Kamschatka  to  the 
forests  of  Poland.  I  hope  my  next  will  be  dated  nearer  tc 
England.  Medals  are  exceedingly  scarce  here.  I  have  only  a 
few  of  the  Ptolemies.  Indeed,  nothing  abounds  except  dust^ 
mosquitoes,  bugs,  and  lice/' 
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To  the  Rev.  George  Siracey. 

**  PinDade  of  the  Pyramid  of  Chkops  ;  being  the  highest 
and  largest  of  those  of  Djiza.-^  August  t2,  1801 ;  TeA 
o*  eloek,  a.  m.  Therroometer  of  CelaSiia,  estimated  in 
the  shade,  S9  degrees  above  0. 

Dear  Stracey. — Here  I  am!  looking  down  upon  the 
t)elta,  and  the — I  know  not  what— pyramids,  plains,  canals, 
tamps,  boats,  palm-trees,  mosques,  minarets.  How  my  brain 
swims,  and  my  heart  distends !  Alas !  the  giddiness  of  the  one, 
almost  prohibits  my  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  the  other. 

'*  Tou  will  easily  imagine  I  have  now  attained  the  pinnacle 
of  my  wishes.  In  communicatiog  to  you  the  success  which 
has  accompanied  my  labours,  they  are  fully  accomplished.  It 
is  a  promise  I  have  long  made  you,  that  if  ever  I  attained  this 
eminence,  and  placed  my  feet  upon  this  august  eternal  pile,  I 
^Ottld  hail  you  even  on  the  spot. 

"  How  we  shall  ramble  and  chatter  when  we  meet.     No 
street  in  London  will  be  wide  enough  for  oar  discussions.  We 


"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  journey  ?  The  territory 

x?^e  have  traversed  comprehends  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe, 

t,htit  if  we  would  visit  the  cataracts,  which  are  within  a  few 

days  of  us,  and  which  we  are  much  pressed  to  do,  we  should 

have  encountered  the  climates  of  the  frigid,  temperate,  and 

torrid  zones,  and  breathed  every  species  of  atmosphere,  which 

liangs  about  the  earth.     We  have  been  eastward  as  far  as  the 

loi^  tude  of   Madagascar,  and   southward  to  the  deserts  of 

Saguara.     Our  travels,  since  we  parted,  comprehend  38^  de» 

S^es  of  latitude,  and  not  less  than  50  of  longitude,  a  square 

upon  the  sphere  so  extensive,  that  if  we  were  to  sail  home 

hence  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  we  should  not  transgress  its 

limits.  , 

*' Political  intelligence  you  have  from  other  quarters^  there* 
^re  I  cannot  spare  a  line  for  it.'' 


«Abo9KIrBat,  Sept.  8, 1601. 

**  We  returned  to  this  place  yesterday  fi'om  Rosetta.  The 
^tiglish  troops  enter  Alexandria  to-morrow,  and  we  accompa- 
.  ^^  them. 

*'  In  our  voyage  down  the  Nile,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
^iscover  die  ruins  of  the  city  of  Sais,  in  the  Delta ;  which  I 
^^ve  not  yet  heard  the  French  mention.    The  accuracy  of 
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D^Aimlie  guided  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  haTe  brongfattlieiiee 
wscKj  ciuioiift  aDtHjoities. 

<<  I  hare  eonrened  with  inb^»*^"*«  of  Abyssiiiia,  who  con- 
firm  aD  that  Brace  has  said  in  his  traveb.  Indeed,  yoa  woold 
be  astonished  at  his  aocoracy. 

<'  Bat  what  will  be  your  pleasure  to  bear,  that  after  all  the 
vjesearches  of  the  French  to  find  the  original  MSS.  of  die 

Arabian  Nights,  and  also  the  futile  inquiries  of -, 

and  the  German  orientalists,  I  procured  it  in  Cairo,  in  four 
Tolomes  quarto.  Mr.  Hammer,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar, 
will  go  to  England,  as  he  says,  on  purpose  to  translate  it,  and  I 
have  giyen  him  letters  to  Otter,  &c.  I  hare  not  an  instant 
more. 

•*  Your  sincere  friend.** 


To  the  Rev.  RobL  Tyrwhit. 

«  Piiiincle  ftf  the  I^fnmid  of  Cheops  ;  bciai^ 
the  higliMt  •ad  urmt  ot  thtmt  of  I>iizik^ 
AngiMt  tt,  1801  j  Ten  o'clock  ▲.  h.  Thcr- 
■MMBCter  of  Cdnw,  Mimiated  in  the  diedc, 


**  If  you  find  my  pen  wandering,  or  my  paper  blotted,  you 
win  not  complain,  when  yon  perceive  the  giddy  height  on 
which  I  now  stand.  I  have  often  wished  to  write  to  you ;  but 
the  letters  of  a  mere  traveUer  are  too  frivolous  to  compensate 
even  the  tax  they  bear  at  such  remote  distances.  To  convince 
you,  however,  thai  a  step  to  the  clouds  has  not  obfiterated  the 
remembrance  of  a  duty  I  feel  owing  to  you  ;  the  few  minutes 
I  have  to  spare  here,  are  at  your  service. 

**  We  have  many  thanks  to  render  to  the  French  for  their 
labours  in  the  plains  below.  They  have  left  memorials  among 
the  Pyramids,  which  our  army  will  net  remove.  The  small 
Pyramid  is  more  than  half  open,  and  the  Sphinx,  so  long 
veiled  in  heaps  of  sand,  at  length  exposes  to  common  eyes  her 
leonine  posteriors. 

^'  The  Pyramids  of  Saccara,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  this  mo- 
ment in  view,  will  be  the  ne  plus  iittra  of  our  travels.  As  soon 
as  w6  have  seen  them,  and^xamined  the  catacombs  containing 
the  mummies,  we  shall  turn  our  faces  in  good  earhest  towards 
Cambridge ;  where  we  hope  to  meet  you  in  health  and 
spirits. 

I  reserve  for  moments  of  more  tranquillity  the  conelusioa  of 
this  letter.    Many  voices  call  me  off  to  assist  ia  determining, 
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whal  perhttpi  will  baffle  our  oaledatioii,  namely  the  long  dig- 
pBted  height  of  this  Pyramkl. 


««  Qaamd  CAimo,  September  1,  IIOU 

^  Vain  are  my  wishea  to  write  as  I  would  wish.    All  is  bustle 

and  confusion.  ^  Alexandria  has  capitulated,  and  we  are  obliged 

to  hasten  our  departure  from  this  place,  that  we  may  make 

MDr  entranee  into  that  city  with  the  English  troops.     The 

Trench  are  allowed  ten  days  to  settle  their  affairs,  when  they 

wiB  take  their  final  leave  of  Egypt.     The  brother  of  Qeneral 

Hutchinson  arrived  here  with  this  intelligence  from  the  army, 

which  he  carries  to  the  Vizier.    We  had  heard  a  flying  report 

before  from  some  Turkish  soldiers.     It  is  said,  Menou  was  so 

imexpectedly  daunted  by  the  entrance  of  the  English  ships 

into  port,  that  he  affected  not  to  give  credit  to  the  news,  and 

when  they  told  him  the  English  were  actually  there,  he  replied, 

'  It  18  impossible  I' 

<'  The  English  have  used  such  expedition,  that  six  regiments 
embarked,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  leaving  Egypt 
even  before  the  French.  They  are  gone  to  Sicily,  or  Portu- 
gtd ;  but  it  is  believed  to  Sicily,  to  which  place,  it  is  said,  our 
whole  force  will  now  be  directed.  General  Baiid  remains  vrith 
the  Indian  army  to  garrison  Egypt. 

"We  have  collected  many  things  here.  Among  others, 
some  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  manuscripts. 

"  I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse  with  an  inhabitant  of 
Abyssinia ;  the  result  of  which  conversation  proves  beyond 
doubt,  that  Brace's  writings  are  not  only  correct  as  to  the  ob- 
serrance  of  truth,  but  that  few  travellers  have  written  with 
more  veracity  than  he  has  done.  This  subject  I  will  reserve 
for  a  winter's  evening. 


To  R.  Mdlthu$9  Esq. 


"  Aboukir  Bat,  Septembers,  1801. 

"  To-morrow,  two  hours  before  day-light,  we  boat  it  as 

^'ar  as  the  camp,  and  then  boot  it  to  Alexandria  (quel  superbe^ 
Jea  de  mots  !)  to  make  the  grand  entry  with  the  army  into  the 
city.  The  Englirii  are  to  relieve  the  French  guard  at  all  the 
pests ;  and  Cripps  and  I  intend  to  relieve  some  of  the  French 
tenanting  lodgings  within  the  walls,  by  seizing  the  quarters 
they  evaceale. 

**  Have  the  goodness  to  let  Otter  see  my  letter,  to  save  me 
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iht  time  mettmrj  Soft  writimg  two.  Dowait  AitAmmt  to 
gider  me  as  retarnis^  borne  !  It  it  a  klm\mpm  I  haw  aot  yet 
been  able  to  sbow  m jselil  Our  wkiaanwi  maj  be  fixed  at  the 
Catacomba  of  Saecan,  is  Upper  Esjpt.  We  feel  the  attiac- 
tion  of  Ainu  Mater,  hiimpog  na  back  lite  coaaeta^  io  a  veij 
eecentiie  elfipae,  to  gather  new  fotee  frooi  ibe  aea ;  and  dart 
off  again. 

**  How  glad  I  ahookl  be,  if  I  conki  teaae  and  tofv^nt  joa 
with  new  sjstema,  and  the  feveries  of  my  ni|^rtcap.  I  left 
tome  sqavans  at  Cairo  in  high  diseusaion  npon  a  theory  bom  ia 
Cypms,  matOTHl  in  Paleadne,  and  tnmed  looae  in  Egypt; 
respecting  the  formation  of  atmosphere,  by  a  prooeasnatoral 
to  the  earth.  I  am  ready  to  keep  an  act  against  yon  all,  that 
the  atmosphere  was  not  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  globe, 
but  a  necessary  consequence.  And  to  put  no  bounds  to  n^ 
vanity  and  temerity,  I  engage  to  prove,  that  Light  is  the  fluid 
matter  of  Heat  in  its  qui^scent  state.  To  compress  it  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  that  light  is  caloric  ;  prevailing,  hot  not 
pervading.  At  present,  I  merely  confide  this  tact,  with  true 
parental  fondness,  to  your  care  ;  lest  hereafter  any  cuckolding 
philosopher,  in  these  days  of  crim.  con.  should  pretend  to 
father  my  bantling. 

**  Brown  the  Ammonian,  is  bound  upon  a  second  expedition 
io  the  Oasis.     He  has  been  seen  at  Rhodes,  and  is  daily  ex- 

Eected  here.     There  is  reason  to  suspect  from  what  is  said 
ere,  that  the  Arabs  cheated  him  ;  and  that  he  never  reached 
that  country  in  his  first  journey. 

<<  The  Oasis  Minor  is  as  easily  visited  from  Cairo,  as  Edin- 
burgh from  Cambridge.  It  is  only  five  days'  ride  from  Faioum, 
on  the  Lake  Masris.  Alas  !  when  talking  of  such  things,  1 
could  wish  you  to  consider  me  in  any  light  but  that  of  return- 
ing. There  are  three  Oases,  instead  of  two.  That  sought 
after  by  Brown,  is  fifteen  days'  journey,  in  the  desert,  west- 
ward of  Alexandria. 

« You  are  to  give  full  credit  to  Bruce.  We  put  him  to  a 
severer  trial  than  travellers  in  such  remote  countries  have 
experienced.  General  Baird  brought  his  work  from  India, 
and  I  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and 
several  English,  for  two  days  successively ;  examining  the 
Abyssinian  on  all  points.  He  knew  the  plants,  and  named 
them  from  the  plates  alone,  and  in  all  things  strictly  confirmed 
what  Bruce  had  written.  All  the  French  travellers  in  Upper 
Egypt  give  praise  and  credit  to  his  work  ;  as  do  the  captains  of 
the  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
"who  were  as  far  up  the  Nile  as  the  Cataracts,   Indeed  it  is  a 
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most  f  alaable  acquigition.  He  is  not  only  accurate  in  geaeral 
facts,  but  io  all  the  mimite  circumstances  deduced  from  them. 
^  I  shall  brmg  home  the  *  Decade  Egyptienne,^  the  '  Courier 
de  I'Egypte,'  with  most  of  the  papers  published  by  the  French 
in  Caii-o.  They  will  be  very  amttsing,  if  they  do  not  more 
lughly  interest  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  *  Memoirs 
of  the  National  Institute  at  Paris,'  endeavour  to  get  them. 
The  work  is  in  five  volumes,  quarto  ;  but  contains  much  cu- 
rious and  new  research,  mingled  with  the  usual  frivolity  and 
petitesse  of  the  French.  We  have  taken  it  here  in  the  french 
prizes,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  a  copy.  It  has 
already  been  lent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Smyrna. 

''  We  go  to  Athens  from  Alexandria,  and  from  Athens  to 
Constantinople*  I  hope  to  be  in  England  in  the  winter. 
Egypt  is  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  Indian  army  under  General 
Baird.  Never  was  there  a  moment  so  advantageous  for 
Tisiting  this  country  :  fc^merly  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  life  to 
Tentore,  after  a  few  plants,  a  mile  from  the  coast.  Now  all  is 
open  and  safe. 

^<A  new  expedition  is  on  foot,  and  it  is  said,  to  Corfu. 
Many  of  the  ships  are  already  ordered  there  with  troops.  To- 
morrow all  Egypt  wUl  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
Grand  Vizier  is  with  his  army,  and  Colonel  Halloway,  at  Cairo. 
We  were  twice  presented  to  Um,  and  received  the  embroidered 
baodkerchief  usually  given  on  such  occasions." 


To  the  Bew.  Wmrnn.  Otter. 


tt 


Alsxamdbia,  8cmtB*w  I4tti»  1801. 

<<  As  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to  MalChus^  whieb  you  will 
see,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  much  now.  We  are  here  in 
the  hands  of  the  French*  I  thought  die  English  would  have 
entered  days  ago ;  but  the  trihCokKur  is  still  flying,  and  will 
continue  so  for  a  short  tune.  Two  regiments  will  march  out^ 
to  embark  at  Abookir,  after  nudnight,  and  the  rest  will  foUow 
as  fast  as  the  vessels  can  be  got  ready  for  them.  Great  db« 
pute  has  arisen  between  Gtenerab  Hutchmson  and  Menou^ 
about  the  antiquities  and  collections  of  Natural  History  made 
by  the  corps  of  sc^avans.  Menou  has  threatened  him  with  all 
the  effects  of  his  fury ;  says  he  will  publish  him  as  a  thief  to  aU 
Europe,  and  finally  that  he  will  fight  him  on  his  return. 

<*l  was  at  Cairo  when  the  capitulation  began.  There  1 
learned  from  the  Imperial  consul,  that  the  fiimons  inscription 
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which  18  to  explain  the  Hieroglyphics,  was  still  at  Alexandtidi 
I  then  intended  to  write  to  Gkneml  Hutchinson  and  Lord 
Keith  on  that  subject,  to  beg  it  might  be  obtiuned  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  or  the  British  Museum,  as  I  know  full 
well,  we  have  better  Orientalists  than  the  French,  and  a  know- 
ledge  of  eastern  languages  may  be  necessary  in  some  degree 
towards  the  developement  of  these  inscriptions.  News  ar- 
rived in  the  instant  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  f  set  out 
in  haste  to  Alexandria.  When  I  arrived  in  the  British  camp, 
General  Hutchinson  informed  me,  that  he  had  already  stipu- 
lated for  the  stone  in  question ;  and  asked  me,  whether  I 
thought  the  other  literary  treasures  were  sufficiently  national, 
to  be  included  in  his  demands.  You  may  be  sure  I  ui^ed  all 
the  arguments  I  could  muster  to  justify  the  proceeding; 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  private  proper^.  Genera! 
Hutchinson  sent  me  in  to  Menou,  and  charged  me  to  discover 
what  national  property  of  that  kind  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Hamilton,  Lord  Elgin's  secretary»  had  gone  in  the 
same  morning,  about  an  hour  before,  with  Colonel  Turner  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  about  the  Hieroglyphic  Table.  I 
showed*  my  pass  at  the  gates,  and  was  admitted.  The  streets 
and  public  places  were  filled  with  the  Freiuh  troops,  in  despe- 
rate bad  humour.  Our  proposals  were  made  known,  and 
backed  with  a  menace  from  the  British  (General,  that  he 
would  break  the  capitulation,  if  the  proposals  were  not  acceded 
to.  The  whole  corps  of  S(;avans  and  engineers  beset  Menou, 
and  the  pour  old  fdlow,  what  with  us,  and  them,  was  com- 
pletely hunted.  We  have  been  now  at  this  work,  since  Thurs- 
day the  1 1th,  and  1  bf'lieve  have  succeeded.  We  found  much 
more  in  their  possession  than  was  represented  or  imagined. 
Pointers  would  uot  range  better  for  game,  than  we  have  done 
for  Statues,  Sarcophagi,  Maps,  MSS.,  Drawings,  Plans,  Charts, 
Botany,  Stuffed  Birds,  Animals,  Dried  Fishes,  &c.  Savigny, 
who  has  been  years  in  forming  the  beautiful  collection  of  Na- 
tural History  for  the  Republic,  and  which  is  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  is  in  despair.  Therefore,  we  represented 
it  to  General  Hutchinson,  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
i^end  him  to  England  also,  as  the  most  proper  person  to  take 
care  of  the  collection,  and  to  publish  its  description,  if  neces- 
sary. Thi«  is  now  agreed  to  by  all  parties.  The  other  morn- 
ing I  attended  the  corps  of  engineers  in  their  meeting  room ; 
and  being  reproached  with  the  conduct  of  the  £nglish  in  seiz- 
ing the  curiosities,  1  replied,  that  they  must  recollect,  it  is  ex- 
actly the  part  they  acted  at  Rome  ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Savigny,  is 
it  a  hardship  for  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  genius,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  England  to  so  much  advantage  ?    They 
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said,  perhaps  the  goings  to  England  would  be  felt  as  a  palliation, 
if  they  had  not  been  four  years  absent  from  France.  Except 
ourselves,  banily  an  Englishman  has  been  sufi^^red  yet  to  enter 
the  town ;  but  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  British  troops, 
and  Admiral  Bickerton  b  in  the  old  port.  The  French  and 
English  sentinels  are  so  near,  that  they  can  converse  with  each 
other. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  suffering  inhabitants  are  impatient  for 
the  entry  of  our  troops.     They  have  been  starving;  and,  even 
now,  while  I  write,  horse-flesh  (would  you  believe  it !)  sells 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  medinas  the  rotoli  (near  a  guinea  a 
pound.)    With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  obtained  some  sheep 
from  the  camp,  and  distributed  them  among  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers.    We  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  look  at  the  hieroglyphics 
and  other  antiquities,  with  stomachs  as  empty  and  craving  as 
the  best  conditioned  philosophers ;  no  indigestions  to  cloud 
our  intellects — all  light,  clear,   incorporeal   faculties !    If  I 
should  hint,  that  Cripps  and  I  in  fond  remembrance  repre- 
sented occasionally  to  our  imagination  a  College  dinner,  do 
not  tell  tales !    The  Turks  during  the  siege  died  of  hunger, 
forty  and  fifty  in  a  day.     Provisions  were  not  only  at  high 
prices,  but  could  not  be  bought.     Wealthy  families  saw  death 
staring  them  in  the  face,  and  wished  to  die  to  end  their  mise- 
.     ries  sooner.     Among  these  was  the  family  of  the  Imperial  con- 
!     sul.    A  calPs  head  sold  for  six  guineas — a  small  pullet  fifteen 
\     shillings — a  single  egg  seven-pence  half-penny — and  this,  in  a 
country  where  the  price  of  eggs  is  one  dollar,  or  four  and  six- 
pence per  thousand,  at  Damietta,  and  other  places.     The  £n- 
g^lish  will  not  suffer  provisions  to  be  brought  in,  till  ibe  French 
are  gone. 

**  The  moment  this  business  is  ended,  I  shall  embark  for 
Athens,  in  our  way  to  Constantinople,  and  to  England.  Lord 
Keith  goes  upon  the  new  expedition ;  which  is  said  to  be 
destined  for  Corfu.  Admiral  Bickerton  remains  to  command 
the  vessels  on  the  coast,  &c.  General  Baud,  with  the  Indian 
army,  will  garrison  Egypt.  Mr.  Hammer,  known  all  over 
the  Levant  for  his  skill  in  the  oriental  tongues,  came  with  us 
from  Cairo.  He  is  gone  to  England  with  his  friend  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.     I  gave  him  a  few  lines  to  you,  written  at  a  moment's 

notice  ;  and  also  a  letter  to  Lady  Uxbridge.    will  be 

lightened  out  of  his  wits,  not  only  because  Hammer  knows 
^  ignorance  of  Arabic ;  but  because  England  will  find  in 
Hammer,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Turkish,  Arab,  Per- 
fian,  &c.,  which  they  have  yet  seen.  One  object  of  his 
journey  to  England  is  to  translate  the  manuscript  found  at 
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Cairo,  of  Ae  Arabian  mghts,  not  one  quarter  of  which  k 
yet  Imown  to  us.** 


To  the  iome, 

"ISLB  of  ZiA,  offC&pe  Snisa^ 
October  25,  1801. 

«*  While  Antoine  is  catting^  ap  an  old  goat,  to  fry  some  chops 
in  an  earthen  pan,  for  Cripps's  breakiSMt,  I  will  make  a  Bketch 
of  the  luKuries  we  enjoy  in  Greece.  It  may  cool  your  ardour 
for  exploring  these  seas  ;  for  when  I  think  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  i  once  planned  snch  a  voyage,  it  seems  as  a  dream 
that  vanished  with  the  moments  of  repose.  Danger,  fatigue, 
disease,  filth,  treachery,  thirst,  hunger,  storms,  rocks,  assassins, 
these  are  the  realities  !  Will  yon  believe,  that  even  I  have  re- 
pented the  undertaking  ?  You  ouce  said  all  my  letters  begia 
with  disasters.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  must  show  tbii^ 
as  they  are.  In  my  fourth  decade,  I  no  longer  scatter  roses 
among  thorns. 

"I  call  you  to  witness — was  I  always  at  sea  a  coward? 
Now  the  very  sight  of  it  sickens  me  to  the  heart.  It  has 
handled  me  so  roughly,  that  I  shall  never  face  it  like  a  man 
again.  Coming  from  Egypt,  we  tasted  a  tempest  in  a  Turkish 
sixty-four ;  and  since  were  blown  upon  some  rocks  -on  the 
south  of  Naxos,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  drying  our  rags, 
naked,  upon  a  desert.  But  suppose  it  ail  goes  well,  and  you 
have  fine  weather,  and  so  on.  Lice  all  over  your  body ;  lice 
in  your  head ;  fleas,  bugs,  eock*roaches,  rats,  disputing  even 
to  your  teeth,  for  a  crust  of  mouldy  biscuit  full  of  maggots. 
What's  the  matter  now  J  *  Sir,  we  nre  becalmed  i'  Well,  what 
of  that  ?  '  The  pirates  have  lighted  their  signals,  within  two 
miles  of  us,  if  a  breeze  does  not  spring  up,  we  are  lost  !^  A 
breeze  comes  !  it  gathers  force — ^it  blows  fresh — it  whistles— 
it  roars— darkness  all  around — away  goes  the  fore-sheet— 
the  sea  covers  us — again  a  calm — ^again  the  pirates — Mercy ! 
mercy ! 

<<  Lord  Keith  left  Egypt  before  we  did ;  but  the  Capodan 
Pacha  sent  os,  in  a  Turkish  sixty-four,  to  Rhodes  and  to  Cos. 
At  Cos,  we  hired  a  Cassiot  boat,  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres  per  month,  open,  and  built  like  a  bean-shell.  A  pret^ 
vessel,  you  will  say,  after  the  pictare  I  have  given  yom  to 
niwigate  these  seas,  in  sueh  a  season.  But  Athena ! — Corid 
we  return  without  seeing  Attica  /  You  would  have  rigged  one 
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«f  Halliday's  canoes,  sooDer  than  have  been  guilty  of  such 
neglect.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Cripps,  I  should  have  turned 
back  from  Patmos.  J'ai  le  coeur  gate  ;  de  sorte  qu'tl  n'eziste 
plus ;  ainsi  ce  que  je  ferai,  je  ue  puis  m'empecher  de  iaire. 

*^  Do  you  reraerober  the  little  boat,  in  ivhich,  many  years 
ago,  we  embarked  from  Lynn,  to  fish  in  the  Roads  ;  and  night 
coming  on,  we  all  crept  into  a  place  where  they  kept  their 
nets  1  Exactly  such  a  vessel  is  now  under  our  command  ;  in 
which  I  squat  at  this  instant,  and  scribble  to  you  upon  n^ 
knees — ^the  heavens  our  canopy,  and  the  sea  our  couch. 
Cripps  is  Capitano — I  am  Noster  Huomo,  as  the  Italians  call 
the  boatswain,  in  a  dirty  night-cap — and  Antoine  is  Scrivano, 
without  being  able  to  write  or  read. 

**  To-morrow  we  cross  over  to  a  village,  distant  only  twelve 
miles  from  this  port,  from  whence  it  is  only  a  journey  of  ten 
hours  to  Athens.  When  we  arrive  there,  I  will  finish  this 
letter.  Uur  plan  is  to  see  Athens*  and  Corinth,  and  then  to 
cross  the  seas  again  to  Smyrna ;  from  whence  we  go  by  land 
to  Constantinople.  I  dread  the  voyage ;  but  when  I  consider 
that  Ulysses. escaped  in  a  boat  of  this  kind,  after  so  many 
tempests,  in  the  same  seas,  and  that  Columbus  sailed  to 
America,  in  another  not  much  larger,  I  gather  a  little  CCUrage; 
but  these  are  all  '-cr^Suiatiuu;  wniie  I  sit  in  port— when  Nep- 
Uui^  Tages,  1  shall  squeak  again.  If  Cripps  were  safely  re- 
stored to  his  parents,  I  certainly  should  be  very  indiflTerent  as 
to  the  rest. 

«  I  have  obtained  treasures  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  in 
the  way  of  medals  and  manuscripts ;  but  particularly  of  the 
latter.     Our  deeds  with  the  monks  of  Patmos,  we  will  talk 
more  of,  when  we  meet.     It  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  rescued 
from  the  rats  and  the  worms  in  the  library  of  the  convent, 
many  valuable  works.     I  have  a  Greek  MS.  on  vellum,  of  an 
author,  i  believe,  unknown  ;  a  Greek  lexicon,  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  bearing  the  title  of  the  *  Lexicon  of  Saint  Cyril,  of 
Alexandria,'  written  in  the  same  charactets  as  the   work. 
Saint  Cyril  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
siusthe  Second,  successor  of  Arcadius ;  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  city,  in  the  year 
415.     In  the  year  431,  he  presided  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
against  the  Nestorians.    Arcadius  founded  the  library  and 
convent  of  Patmos ;  and  as  Saint  Cyril  had  great  influence  at 
the  Court  of  his  successor  Theodosius,  his  lexicon  might  have 
been  presented,  among  other  pfts  which  the  library  received 
from  Constantinople  at  that  time.     If  so,  the  Patmos  lexicon 
is  1S86  years  old,  at  least ;  and,  therefore,  very  good  authority 
in  establishing  the  purity  of  the  Greek  language :  Wheeler^  itt 
Pf 
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his  travels,  mentions  having  seen  such  a  lexieon,  in  the  library 
of  a  convent,  at  Mount  Pentelique,  with  which  1  hope  to  com- 
pare the  Patmos  lexicon,  in  a  few  days ;  as  since  Wbeeler^s 
time,  no  travellers  have  been  to  interrupt  the  slumbers  of  the 
monks  there,  or  to  open  their  manuscripts.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  observed ;  if  the  word  *AytH  is  to  be  translated 
saint,  Cyril  could  not  obtain  that  epithet  till  long  aAer  hi^ 
death.  But,  I  believe,  it  was  usual  to  distinguish  eminent 
prelates  and  pious  men,  by  that  epithet,  in  all  writings ;  not 
with  the  interpretation  of  saintf  but  Ao/y,  as  «y<ff  |«;^%  the 
holy  cro9$.^^ 

"  Athkms,  October  31,  ISCL 

<<  We  have  been  here  three  days.  We  sailed  into  the  port 
of  the  Pineus  after  sunset,  on  the  28th.  The  little  voyage 
from  Cape  Sunium  to  Athens  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  I 
ever  made.  The  height  of  the  mountains  brings  the  most  dis^ 
tant  objects  into  the  view,  and  you  are  surrounded  by  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  sailors  and  pilots  still  give  to  every  thing 
its  ancient  name,  with  only  a  little  difference  in  the  pronun- 
.Ci&tiqn  :  they  show  you,  as  you  sail  along,  ^gina,  and  Sala- 
mis/lifoum-  Hymettua^ndAthens,  and  Megara,  and  the 
mountains  of  Corinth.^The  picture  is^lbrsafoe  ^s  it  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  The  Acropolis  rises  to  view^,  as 
if  it  was  in  its  most  perfect  state :  the  temples  and  buildings 
seem  entire — for  the  eye,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  does  not  distin^ 
guish  the  injuries  which  the  buildings  have  suffered  ;  and  na- 
ture, of  course,  is  the  same  now,  as  she  was  in  the  days  of 
Themistocles.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  sensations  1  felt^the 
successions  were  so  rapid — I  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry — sometimes  I  did  both. 

<<Our  happiness  is  complete.  We  have  forgotten  all  our 
disasters,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  blot  out  all  I  have  written 
in  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  We  are  in  the  most  comforta- 
ble house  imaginable,  with  a  good  widow  and  her  daughter. 
You  do  not  know  Lusieri.  He  was  my  friend  in  Italy  many 
years  ago.  Think  what  a  joy  to  find  him  here,  presiding  over 
the  troop  of  artists,  architects,  sculptors,  and  excavators,  that 
Lord  Elgin  has  sent  here  to  work  for  him.  He  is  the  most 
celebrated  artist  at  present  in  the  world.  Pericles  would  have 
deified  him.  He  attends  us  every  where,  and  Pausanias  him- 
self would  not  have  made  a  better  Cicerone. 

*<  Athens  exceeds  all  that  has  ever  been  written  or  painted 
from  it.     I  know  not  how  to. give  an  idea  of  it ;  because,  hav- 
ing never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  I  must  become  more  familiar 
with  so  much  majesty  before  I  can  describe  it.     I  am  no 
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longer  to  lament  the  voyage  I  lost  with  Lord  Berwick ;  be- 
cause it  is  eiactly  that  which  a  man  shoald  see  laat  in  hiirtra- 
Tels.  It  is  even  with  joy  that  I  consider  it  as  perhaps  the  end 
of  all  my  admiration.  We  are  lacky  in  the  time  of  our  being 
here.  The  popularity  of  the  English  name  gives  us  access  to 
many  things,  which  strangers  before  were  prohibited  visiting ; 
and  the  great  eicavations  which  are  going  on  discover  daily 
jiome  hidden  treasures.  Roitie  is  almost  as  insignificant^  in 
comparison  with  Athens,  as  London  with  Rome ;  and  one  re« 
gret9  the  conscioasness  that  no  probable  union  of  circum- 
stances will  ever  again  carry  the  effects  of  human  labour  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  they  attained  here. 

"  In  all  this  satisfaction  I  must  lament  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  agents  of  Lord  El^in  in  this  place.  Under  pretence  of 
rescuing  the  arts  from  the  bands  of  the  Turks,  they  are  pulling 
down  temples  that  have  withstood  the  injuries  of  time  and 
war  and  barbarism  for  ages,  to  adorn  a  miserable  Scotch  villa.* 
The  fine  bass-reliefs  of  the  Parthenon  are  embarking  for  Con- 
ataotinople,  and  Minerva  blushes  for  the  asylum  to  which  her 
altars  are  to  be  conveyed.     We  have  already  changed  the 

Slau  of  our  return,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  visited  Corinth, 
icyon,  Argos,  Megara,  and  Eleusis,  we  shall  set  out  by  land 
for  Thessalonica.     In  our  route,  we  shall  pass  by  Marathon, 
Thebes,  and  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  through  all  the  north 
of  Greece  and  Thessaly,  into  Macedonia ;  by  which  means 
ire  hope  to  reach  Constantinople  sooner,  and  as  we  ahall  tra« 
Verse  a  country  that  travellers  have  rarely  explored,  we  may 
£od  something  yet  unnoticed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  journey. 
Lusieri  is  just  returned  from  an  excursion  into  Arcadia ;  which 
he  describes  as  exactly  in  its  ancient  pastoral  state ;  the  para* 
disc  of  Greece,  and  full  of  the  richest  sources  of  painting  and 
Poetry.     *  Scenes,*  he  says,  *  in  which  he  could  forget  his  own 
country,  and  the  whole  world.'    The  account  he  gives  of  it 
^DAkes  us  wish  to  visit  it ;  but,  in  this  manner,  when  should  we 
mte  England  again  ?     Let  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  gladden 
the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  more  welcome 
vibrations.     The  twang  of  a  college-bell  would,  at  present, 
sound  sweeter  in  my  ears  than  the  song  of  the  sirens. 

*Ah  !  why  did  fate  hit  stepi  dceoy 

In  ttoriny  patbt  to  roam, 
BemoU  from  all  congenial  joj  ? 
Oh,  Uke  Ui«  wanderer  home  !* 


*  It  it  pleating  to  reflect,  that  one  groond  of  Dr.  Clarke^tiamentation  hat  prored  to 
Iw  enoneoot ;  and  whatever  difference  ol  opinion  may  itiU  ezitt  with  ratpcet  to  the 
ffoprietj  of  the  tpoUation  here  deprecated,  there  are  few,  we  beliere,  who  are  not 
ditpotea  to  rejoice,  that  the  fraiti  qi  it  are  now  permanently  depotited  in  the  British 
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^  We  hare  paid  a  ^iflk  to  poor  TveddeTs  grave.  He  h 
buried  in  tbe  middle  of  the  temple  of  TbeseuB ;  and  as  no- 
thiog  but  a  heap  of  earth  corers  him,  we  are  endeaTouriDg  to 
protect  his  remains  by  a  more  decent  and  worthy  aqnilchre. 
We  shall  cause  his  body  to  be  laid  deeper  tban  it  now  is,  and 
place  OTcr  it  a  simple  hot  massive  covering  of  Parian  marble, 
with  an  inscription,  containing  merely  his  name,  age,  and 
coontiy.  I  will  write  to  yon  again,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  is 
Constantinople." 


To  the  same. 


**  It  »  necessary  to  forget  all  that  has  preceded — all  the 
travels  of  my  life — all  i  ever  imagined — all  I  ever  saw  t  Aria 
— ^Egypt— the  Isles — Italy — the  Alps— whatever  you  will! 
Greece  surpasses  all !  Stupendous  in  its  ruins !  Awful  m 
its  mountains  !— captivating  in  its  vales — bewitching  in  its  cli* 
mate.  Nothing  ever  equalled  it — ^no  pen  can  doMaribe  it — 
no  pencil  ran  portray  it ! 

**  I  know  not  when  we  shall  get  to  Constantinople.  We 
«e  as  yet  only  three  days  distent  from  Athens ;  and  here  we 
sit  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  in  a  fittle  stye,  fuU  of  smoke,  after 
wandering  for  a  fortnight  in  Attica,  Beeotia,  and  Phocb.  We 
have  been  in  every  spot  celebri^ed  in  ancient  story — in  fields 
of  slaughter,  and  in  groves  of  song.  I  shall  grow  old  in  tdl» 
ing  you  the  wonders  of  this  country.  Marathon,  liiebes^ 
Platea,  Leuctra,  Tbe^pia,  Mount  Helicon,  the  Grove  of  the 

Muses,,  the    Cave    of    Trophenius,    Cheroaea,    OrchonMnc, 

Delphi,  the  Castalian  fountain — Parnassus — we  have  paid  our 
vows  in  all !  But  what  is  most  remarkable,  in  Gr?  eece  there  is 
hardly  a  spot,  which  has  been  peculiarly  dignified,  that  is  not 
also  adorned  by  the  most  singular  beauties  of  nature.  Inde* 
pendent  of  its  history,  each  particular  object  is  interesting. 
Attached  to  that  enthusiasm,  which  imagination  or  memory 
excites  in  its  full  force,  it  becomes  a  scene  of  adoration. 

"  We  came  to-day  from  Delphi.  To-morrow  we  descend 
towards  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  hasten  forvrard  to  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  and  to  Olympus.  We  have  toiled  incessantly, 
and  1  hope  not  in  vain ;  for  we  have  made  many  discoveries, 
that  have  escaped  less  industrious  travellers.  Of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  now.  1  have  much  to  say  to  you,  in  little 
space,  and  with  little  time,  in  great  fatigue,  and  with  an  un-* 
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pleasant  consciousness  of  not  having  written  to  Uckfield  since 
I  left  Egypt. 

'*  Our  journey  to  the  Morea  answered  all  our  expectations. 

This  has  surpassed  them      We  bave  no  longer  any  complaints 

to  make.     We  ride  on  fine  horses,  in  the  finest-  country  in 

the  world,  and  with  weather  such  as  you  would  be  proud  of  in 

summer. 

"  But  what  will  you  say  to  the  acquisitions  I  have  made  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge :  the  tomb  of  Euclid,  and  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  Elf  usinian  Ceres,  from  her  temple  in 
Eleusis,  the  known  work  of  Phidias,  and  the  gift  of  Pericles  ? 
We  have  treiKhted  a  ship  from  Athens,  with  antiquities ;  but  it 
would  fill  a  volume  to  tell  you  the  difficulties  I  had  to  encoun- 
ter. Lord  Elgin  had  all  his  agents  and  artists  in  Athens,  to 
pull  down  the  temples,  for  materials  to  adorn  a  Scotch  villa. 
Acquisitions  for  others  were  even  prohibited ;  and  I  had  to 
fight  through  the  intrigues  of  a  herd  of  rascally  Greeks*  the 
obstacles  arising  from  a  thousand  causes,  from  expense,  from 
bad  air,  from  want  of  every  necessary  machinery,  and  last, 
tuid  greatest,  from  eatundar  chicaner)!,  and  dtpfemolic  jealousy* 
But  they  are  bound  for  England,  and  I  breathe  freely. 

''First  of  all,  1  have  to  thank  Cripps,  without  whom  I  could 
hare  done  nothing.  And  the  expense  of  conveying  to  Eng- 
laud  the  enormous  statue  of  Ceres,  after  I  had  obtained  it, 
be  has  taken  upon  himself,  by  his  own  desire.  The  tomb  of 
Euclid  (you  will  hardly  credit  it)  I  bought  of  a  consul,  from 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  ambassador's  chaplain,  and  his  host 
of  Gothic  plunderers. 

<<  The  removal  of  the  statue  of  Ceres  has  been  attempted  by 
the  French,  upon  a  former  occasion,  without  success.  The 
Eieusinians  also  relate,  that  once  being  brought  to  the  shore,  she 
returned  back  to  her  station,  bv  a  miraculous  flight,  like  the 

virgin  of  Loretto.    had,  for  once  in  his  life,  a  flash  of 

taste,  and  wrote  to  the  ambassador  to  remove  it,  as  I  have  since 
tearned,  but  they  gave  it  up  in  despair.  At  last  come  two 
ibmi-femt-traveUtfrs,  from  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  whip 
it  off  in  a  trice.     TU  tell  you  how  it  was  done. 

<<  AAer  we  returned  from  the  Morea,  I  found  the  goddess  in 
a  dunghill  buried  to  her  ears.  The  Eleusinian  peasants,  at 
the  very  mention  of  moving  it,  regarded  me  as  one  who  would 
bring  the  moon  from  her  orbit.  What  would  became  of  their 
com,  they  said,  if  the  old  ludy  with  her  basket  was  removed?  I 
went  to  Athens,  and  made  application  to  the  Pacha,  aidbg  my 
request  by  letting  an  English  telescope  glide  between  his  fin- 
gers. The  business  was  done ;  the  telescope,  and  the  popula- 
rity of  the  English  name  at  present  in  Turkey,  determined  the 

Ff2 
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afikir ;  and  leavin^^  Mr.  Cripps  in  Athens,  I  set  out  for  Eleusn, 
attended  by  a  Turkish  officer,  the  Chogodar  of  the  Pacha. 
But  how  to  move  a  statue,  weighing  sundry  tons,  without  any 
wheeled  machine,  ropes,  levers,  or  mechanical  aid  ! — I  made  a 
triangle  of  wood, 


(Here  he  gives  a  deecripHon  of  the  maehme :) 

cnx  which  I  laid  the  goddess,  with  her  breasts  upwards,  and  by 
meaoK  of  cords  made  of  twisted  herbs,  brought  fifom  Athens, 
and  about  sixty  peasants,  she  vaulted  into  the  Acropolis  of 
Eleusis,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea-side,  and  at  length  into 
our  little  Casriot  vessel ;  moving  the  space  of  a  mile,  almost 
as  iast  as  a  snail. 

**  Behold  the  goddess  then  bound  for  England,  and  touch- 
ing at  the  Piraeus,  to  take  leave  of  the  Athenians. 

**  The  statue  of  Ceres  is  entire  to  the  waist,  being  originally, 
as  it  is  now,  a  bust ;  but  of  such  enormous  size,  that  I  know 
not  where  the  University  will  place  it.  On  her  head  is  a  coro- 
net, or  basket,  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of  her  mysteries. 
Her  hair  is  bound  with  fillets,  and  her  breasts  are  crossed  witk 
bands,  supporting  in  front  the  mask,  described  by  D'Hancar- 
ville  and  Mootfaucon  as  found  on  the  Greelr  vases. 

''  The  tomb  of  Euclid  consists  of  a  single  column  of  mar- 
ble, exactly  answering  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  of 
the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia.  It  con- 
tains a  bass-relief,  representing  Euclid  in  the  long  robe,  which 
the  Greeks  in  their  sculpture  particularly  adopt  to  distinguish 
the  philosopher,  with  his  scroll  in  his  hand ;  and  above,  this 
inscription : — 

£TKAIAAS£TJCAIAOr 
EPMIOMErS 

<'  It  is  more  interesting  in  showing  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Hermione,  in  the  Morea  ;  and  may  account  for 
his  having  founded  the  school  of  Megara.  But  here  you  hare 
the  start  of  me,  for  I  know  nothing  of  his  life,  and  am  oi^ly 
occupied  in  thinking  how  interesting  such  an  antiquity  must  be 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  the  name  of  Euclid  is 
so  particularly  revered.  We  have  many  things  besides :  the 
statue  of  Pan,  that  was  m  the  grotto  of  that  deity  in  the  Acro- 
polis, at  Athens;  part  of  a  bass-relief  from  the  Parthenon^ 
the  work  of  Phidias  ;  a  whole  column  of  verd  antique,  fhmr 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias ;  and  many  other  bass-reliefii^ 
inicriptionSf  &c.    I  have  coDectedt  above  a  thousand  Greek 
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medalfl^  bronze,  rilver,  and  gold ;  of  ptants  I  wiB  not  now 
■peak.  The  manu8cri{ii8  I  have  already  made  you  acquainted 
with.  Oar  minifrab  wf^  completed  in  Constantinople,  and 
have  hardly  found  any  since. 

^  In  the  Morea  I  obtained  seyer*!  Oreelr  vases,  which  will  be 
a  discovery  highly  gratifying  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  had  be- 
fore great  reason  to  belieye  that  these  vases  were  found  in 
Greece^  by  a  speoimt-n  brought  from  the  isle  of  Milo,  by 
Messrs.  Berners  and  Tilson.  I  have  enclosed  for  you  and 
yonr  friends,  two  or  three  crocuses,  which  I  plucked  in  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  for  the  eipress  purpose  of  sending  you,  in 
a  letter,  to  Eugland.  At  Delphos  we  found  several  inscrip* 
tions,  which  I  believe  have  not  been  knoWn  to  travellers ;  at 
Orchomene  many  more,  and  very  interesting. 

^  We  have  hardly  a  rag  to  our  backs,  and  know  not  how 
we  shall  make  our  wiutlrobe  hold  out  to  Constantinople. 
Clean  shirts  upon  Sundays,  like  the  Rusaans,  and  coats  out  at 
dhows.  As  for  Antoitie,  he  is  dressed  in  the  blankets  of  the 
Albanians,  and  perhaps,  the  best  off  of  all ;  your  Mscedonian 
raiment  laughs  at  a  modem  frock.  Cripps  has  let  his  beard 
grow  these  six  months.  I  want  no  such  marks  of  sanctUude* 
Certainly,  you  would  not  recognise  either  of  us.  We  have 
just  heard  the  news  of  a  general  peace,  so  we  shall  abbreviate 
our  journey,  by  a  cut  through  France,  and  a  visit  to  Paris. 

*'  I  know  you  will  pay  heavily  for  this  letter,  and  that  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  me  If  you  will  make  me  write,  you 
diould  be  taxed  to  help  government  to  patch  up  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  tomb  of  the  Athenians  i»till  remains 
in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  The  bans  at 
Cheronea.  (We  found  the  tomb  of  Hesiod,  at  Orchomene, 
and  of  the  Spartans,  in  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  This  note 
I  have  added  since.)  The  little  dog  you  \th  me,  is  with  us 
still.  But  I  lost  the  most  beautiful  animal  in  Thebes ;  a  dog  like 
a  lion,  that  I  had  brought  from  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  in 
Epidauria,  in  the  Morea.  He  was  my  companion  by  day,  and. 
our  guard  by  night.  The  thievish  Thebans  decoyed  him,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more. — 1  cannot  see  to  write  more.  Our  little 
cabin  is  filled  with  smoke,  and  my  eyes  stream  with  tears  of 
acknowledgment  for  a  fire  so  near  the  seat  of  Apollo.  Par- 
nassus affords  us  sensations  at  our  fingers'  ends,  to  which  we 
have  long  been  strangers.  Adieu  I  God  bless  you !  Cripps 
sends  many  earnest  wishes  for  a  speedy  meeting. '^ 

"LARI88A,  in  TaaasALT,  Deo.  SS,  IflSl. 

"  Olympus  in  view,  and  so  covered  with  snow,  that  I  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  gain  the  summit.    The  Peneus  roars 
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nader  our  windmrt,  nreOed  with  tlie  late  rains,  aad  as  muddy 
as  the  Nile.  Things  are  not  so  much  changed  in  Greece  as  is 
believed.  The  names  of  [daces  remain.  It  is  oor  manner  of 
prononciation  that  makes  the  modem  a|ipellations  new.  Tra- 
ditions remain  worth  notice.  A  peastfit  told  me  this  day,  thst 
the  first  voyage  attempt«'d  by  sea,  was  made  from  Alios,  a  little 
port  in  the  plain  of  Crocins.  What  a  ciarious  relic  of  the  Ar» 
gonautic  expedition  from  Thessaly  1  They  also  boast  of  having 
been  the  first  people  who  tamed  and  mounted  horses.  We  did 
not  find  the  hellebore  upon  Mount  (Eta,  nor  cnu  conceive 
what  Tonrnefort  means  by  his  manna  tree,  in  the  isle  of  Syra. 
To-morrow  we  go  through  the  vale  o(  Tempe,  pronounced 
TcmbOf  by  the  moderns.  The  Anacharsis  map  of  the  defile  of 
Thermopyle  is  not  worth  a .  $au9.  That  of  Platsa  is  worse. 
I  found  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans,  as  I  can  prove  to  your  satis- 
faction ;  and  what  gratifies  me  much,  1  discovered  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Tithorea,  hitherto  unknown,  and  fotind  inscrip- 
tions to  prove  the  truth  of  the  discovery.  1  obtained  some 
good  medals  here." 


To  his  Mother. 


**  Summit  or  PAUiAMirs,  ia  ice  aad  iiioir. 
Dee.  16,  1801. 

*<I  am  well  aware  what  a  length  of  time  it  is  since  I  wrote 
last,  for  in  my  voyage  from  Egypt,  I  had  no  opportunity  tosend 
a  letter  to  England  ;  and  look  what  paper  1  now  use.  The 
pleasure  of  datinga  letter  to  you,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  Par- 
nassus, induces  me  to  venture  a  few  lines  by  a  doubtful  road, 
though  1  must  add,  that  nothing  but  the  date  was  written  there. 
1  am  now  at  Salonichi,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia. 
still  on  my  road  to  Constantinople ;  having  travelled  over 
all  Greece  and  Thessaly,  and  have  only  to  say  we  are  both 
well,  for  1  have  no  pleasure  in  writing,  until  I  can  get  news 
from  Uckfield,  and  know  how  you  all  are  ;  which  I  hope  to 
receive  upon  my  arrival  at  Constantinople,  within  twenty  days 
from  this  time,  and  it  is  now  the  30th  of  December. 

« I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Otter,  which  I  am  sure  he  will 
show  you,  though  it  contains  nothing  that  will  be  interesting 
to  you,  as  it  is  all  about  antiquities,  and  such  sort  of  trum- 
pery. 

"  The  news  of  the  peace  has  just  reached  us,  and  we  shall 
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by  that  means  be  able  to  ahorten  oar  road  borne,  and  go 
tbroogb  France. 

<*  After  I  arrive  at  Constaptinople,  the  intercourse  between 
us  will  contifiue  with  less  interruption,  and  we  shall  often  hear 
from  each  other,  though  I  hope  I  do  not  deceive  you  or  my* 
self  in  saying  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  England.  We  are  pur- 
suing now  a  direct  road  Aome,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  call 
us  to  the  right  or  die  l«*ft  ;  no  more  Parnassian  hilia,  Arcadian 
vales,  or  plains  renowned  in  song.  We  shall  pass  the  stupid 
marshes  of  the  Danube,  and  the  fields  of  France,  like  the  flash 

of  a  meteor.     Do  you  recollect  the  letter  you  once  received, 

which  began  at  Naples,  and  ended  within  forty  miles  of  Uck* 

field  ?— «uch  a  letter  i  hopt*  soon  to  send  you. 
"  I  have  had  no  return  of  my  fever  since  1  left  Jerusalem. 

It  took  leave  of  me  upon  my  arrival  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre. 
^  Mount  Olympus  is  in  full  view  before  us,  from  this  place. 

They  show  here  the  stone  pulpit  in  which  St.  Paul  preached 

whea  he  visited  Thessalonica.** 


7a  the  Mm.  G$otge  <Sffr«esy. 


«  Dear  Straeey,— What  a  iength  of  tine,  and  I  have  only 
^tceived  one  letter  from  you  !  i  know  not  your  address,  there-> 

fine,  am  foreed  to  send  this  under  cover  to ,  and 

aven  his  I  have  forgotten,  so  it  will  be  directed  to  his  brother, 

**  We  have  travelled  over  all  Syria,  Egypt*  Greece,  Thessaly, 
4^c«,  and  are  now  in  Macedonia,  on  our  way  to  Constantinople. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  give  you  our  travels  in  detail  here,  and 
even,  ioipossible. 

**  When  I  have  time  to  write  to  you,  I  am  too  fatigued ;  and 

when  I  am  not  fatigued,  I  have  not  time.     And  this  you  will 

readily  imagine  is  the  usual  event  of  travel.     1  have  often 

ivished  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  important  acquisitions 

We  have  made.     From  the  monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  in 

^e  isle  of  Patmos,  I  procured  some  Greek  manuscripts ;  one 

j^  which  appears  a  work  of  Socrates,  or  of  his  disciples,  that 

^  not  yet  been  known.     I  have  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  a 

^mplete  copy,  in  Arabic,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  known 

^the  «EirLeela,  O  Leelif;'  or,  *  Thousand  and  One  Nights.* 

'^ou  know  the  translaticAi  we  have  from  the  French,  does  not 

^^ntain  one-faurth  of  the  original  work.    It  is  In  four  volumes 
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Joarfo.  Mr.  Hammer,  who  went  with  Sir  Sydney  Smith  to 
ingland,  baa  promised,  and,  indeed,  desired  to  translate  it  for 
the  public. 

**  I  have  a  Greek  manuscript  of  St.  CyrU  of  Alexandria,  aod 
sereral  Greek  works  in  manuscript  on  music  and  poetry. 

"  The  number  of  case^  I  bafe  sent  to  England  amounts  to 
seventy-six.  They  are  all  well  filled.  1  have  above  one  thou- 
sand Greek  medals,  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ;  above  six 
thousand  foreign  plants ;  a  very  large  collection  of  minerai8, 
made  in  all  the  different  regions  of  our  travels ;  a  great  number 
of  insects,  &c.  Drawings,  maps,  charts,  plans,  inscriptioos, 
are  among  the  rest. 

**  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  we  meet,  as  we  go  from 
Constantinople  to  Vienna,  and  thence  through  France,  by  the 
way  of  Paris  to  London. 


To  the  Riv.  WiUiam  Ottef. 

CoNSTAMTUrorLB,  Feb.  16»  ISQSL 

^*  We  came  by  land  from  Athens,  a  route  hitherto  unprac- 
tised by  literary  travellt^rs.  The  long  dreary  tract  of  Thrace 
made  us  often  sigh  for  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorua,  thougk 
We  now  more  t- agerly  long  for  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  We 
expect  every  day  to  begin  our  journey  over  Mount  Hcemuff  to 
Hungary,  and  have  already  heard  that  the  troops  of  All  Packs 
have  retired  towards  Jassy ;  but  Lord  Elgin  thinks  it  better 
we  should  wait  till  the  hordes  which  have  Ions;  infested  the 
road  have  disappeared  ;  and  profit  by  the  opening  of  spring, 
which  takes  place  here  in  the  bf ginning  of  March  to  set  out 
for  Vienna  and  Paris.  The  disorders  will  hardly  be  greater 
than  those  between  this  place  and  Salonichi ;  we  passed  one 
night  upon  the  asht  s  of  a  town  newly  burned,  and  at  that 
moment  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

<«  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  balls  and  masquerades  of 
the  Carnival,  as  you  may  recollect  we  were  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  Cripps,  the  Proteus  of  the  festivity,  assumes  as  many 
shapes  and  dresses,  as  there  are  partners  for  him  in  the  dance. 

^*  1  cannot  imagine  to  whom  it  w  1  am  indebted  for  the  para- 
graph in  the  papers.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Frankfort  Ga- 
zette, dated  Paris.  Since,  it  has  been  trans|iorted,  with 
various  modifications,  to  other  places,  and  lastly  i  find  it  in  die 
Trice  JBrtton.  Sometimes  my  name^s  written  Clark,  and 
Others  Klarke.    I  have  no  other  objection  to  such  newspaper 
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telebrity,  than  that  I  am  always  lugged  in  at  the  taU  of  Mr. 
Hammer,  which  makes  me  believe  that ,  whom  he  accom- 
panied home,  has  made  use  of  my  name^  that  it  might  not  ap- 
pear a  puff  solely  for  Hammer,  and  so  be  attributed  to  him.  I 
gafe  Hammer  a  letter,  written  in  great  haste,  at  Rosetta,  to 
yon,  just  as  he  left  us,  to  join  Sir  Sydney,  and  hope  you  wiU 
do  hun  the  honours,  at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  greatest  Arab 
scholar  we  haye.  As  for  my  eonftrming  his  obaervations  <m  the 
flam  of  Troy,  it  is  rather  a  sweeping  pufi^  for  he  has  no  obser- 
vations on  tnat  subject  but  those  I  gave  him,  and  I  believe 
never  was  there.  They  allow  him  also  credit  for  having  dis- 
covered the  MSS.  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  is  a  discovery 
he  was  never  able  to  make  ;  nor  would  he  believe  I  bad  done 
it,  till  he  saw  the  work  in  my  hands,  and  has  promised  to  trans- 
late it.  He  wrote  to  me  from  Malta  to  renew  bin  offers,  and 
begged  1  would  send  the  MSS.  to  England.  The  paragraph 
in  the  True  BrUon  must  have  bfcn  inserted  by  himself,  as  it  is 
not  English,  but  evidently  the  composition  of  a  foreigner. 

'^  Well,  our  long  journey  is  drawing  to  a  conclusion  I  You 
will  find  it  has  wrought  greater  changes  in  me,  than  you  will 
imagine.  Whether  for  the  better  or  worse,  you  must  judge. 
For  these  last  eleven  jears,  let  me  ask  you,  where  have  1  once 
been  still  1  It  is  time  the  movvag  principle  should  cease.  A 
man  in  his  fourth  decade,  has  lost  much  of  that  restlessness 
which  perpetually  attaches  him  to  external  objects,  and  begins 
to  look  within  himsiflt,  to  see  how  the  list  of  his  impertinences 
will  sum  up  at  last.  Sometimes  transitory  sparks,  the  volatile 
indications  of  expiring  fire,  stimulate  for  a  moment  a  disposition 
to  counteract  the  ru  tnerttcB ;  but  they  vanish,  and  the  residium 
consists  of  those  decomposed  principles  which  baffle  human 
synthesis. 

''In  examining  the  extent  of  our  travels  by  Mercator^s 
chart,  I  find  they  comprehend  no  less  than  45  degrees  of  east 
loD§pltude,  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  to  that  of  Cape 
St  Mary,  in  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  and  38".  30.  30.  of  North 
latitude.  We  have  visited  three  of  the  four  quarters ;  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  certainly  in  Asia,  the  tract  we  passed 
over  comprehends  no  small  field  of  inquiry.  The  globe  offers 
very  little  variety  of  climate,  to  which  we  have  not  been  ex- 
posed, and  in  the  examination  of  its  productions,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  hope,  that  you  will  neither  reproach  us  with  idle- 
Bfiss  nor  neglect.  In  the  journey  home,  we  expect  to  lounge 
^  little,  as  the  objects  it  will  present,  demand  neither  painful 
Aor  laborious  research.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  plan  I  have 
chalked  out  for  that  journey.  The  intelligence  I  have  collect- 
ed respecting  the  plain  of  Troy,  will  be  iuteresting  to  yon ;  I' 
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am  assured  it  will  be  interacting  to  others :  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
shall  not  bring  to  England  an  indigested  mass^  because  I  do 
not  think  its  atmosphere  will  be  favourable  to  its  future  solution. 
For  this  reason,  1  shall  occupy  my  sell'  in  the  road,  at  eara»an' 
seraUf  and  in  dull  post-houses,  in  puttini^  together  aeonfirination 
of  what  others  have  discovered  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  a 
series  of  arguments  upon  the  ti  uih  of  the  story  of  the  war  ;  be- 
cause I  think  the  identity  of  the  place,  cannot  continue  an  ob- 
ject of  dispute ;  malgrt  the  insane  reveries  of  Bryant.  Some 
new  discoveries,  of  course,  I  hope  to  offer ;  and  among  these, 
the  mound  of  the  plain,  with  the  tombs  oi  Ilus,  and  of  Myrinna; 
Hew  ilium;  the  real  character  and  topography  of  Gargarus; 
the  source  of  the  Simois ;  and  the  characteristic  phenomena 
of  the  sources  of  the  Scamauder  ;  the  temple  of  JupiUr 
lAbenUar;  antiquities,  inscriptions,  and  some  remarkable 
collateral  evidences  respecting  the  event  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
considered  abstiactedly,  with  respect  to  Homer. 

<*  First,  I  have  to  thank  you  and  Malthus  beyond  all  raea- 
surei^for  the  books  you  sent  me.  They  were  not  given  to  me 
till  my  return  her**,  long  after  my  visit  to  Troy,  but  they  are 
isiUome.  *  Cest  Tembarras  de  richesse,*  as  Morritt  says,  in 
his  List  of  Believers,  for  I  have  such  an  anecdote  for  you.  It 
is  now  two  days  since  our.  ambassador  sent  for  me  into  his  bed- 
room, and  after  a  long  pieamble,  told  me  that  if  any  thing  hfr~ 
could  do  to  forward  my  mquines  respecting  the  plain  oi  Tro 
would  be  of  use  to  my  work,  he  begged  I  would  name  it ;  tha 
he  would  send  artists,  or  engineers,  expressly  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, to  take  any  drawings,  or  make  any  observations  I  migi 


require.  As  we  had  never  before  experienced  other 
obstacles  from  that  quarter,  I  stared,  and  felt  uneasy  how  t 
reply ;  at  length  1  told  him,  that  if  such  written  notes  tm 
queries  would  eervt  to  gtdde  him  in  visiting  that  country,  as  he 
required  of  me,  for  my  use  and  advantage,  I  would  put  toge- 
ther a  series,  irom  which  he  might  derive  what  amusement  be 
pleased.  However,  he  still  acted  the  Maecenas ;  and,  I  sup* 
pose,  expected  a  full  eulogium  from  this  rebellious  pen.  i 
have  it  ready ;  at  least,  these  words  contain  the  whole  acknow. 
ledgment. 

*  Timeo  Danaoi,  et  dona  ferentes.' 


i 


<^  The  letter  from  Malthus  I  found  here,  with  books,  afler 
my  arrival  from  Egypt  and  Greece.     It  had  been  here  almost 
a  year.    This  will  account  /or  my  not  having  answered  it,     i 
which  I  shall  now  do.     Morier  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  was     ' 
always  sincere  :iid  frlentiiy  to  us.     I  suppose  yoo  have  seen 
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bis  pamphlet  on  the  campaign  with  the  Yizier^s  army4  We 
play  at  chess  together,  till  we  greet  the  rising  sun  ;  as  you  and  I, 
in  other  days,  did  at  backgammon.  Hunt  is  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  Hamilton  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Carlyie  long  a|b 
gone  to  England. 

The  liberating  of  the  Maltese  stares,  some  of  whom  had 
been  forty  yearn  in  chains,  is  a  forlorn  hope  of  the  Capudan 
Pacha's,  to  do  away  the  evil  impression  made  by  the  murder 

of  the  Beys.     It  was  patched  up  between and  him.     I 

was  at  the  palace  when  these  poor  men  came  to  thank  the 
English  nation.  It  was  an  aflfecting  sight.  Many  will  return 
to  their  relations,  after  being  thought  dead  for  several  years. 
At  present  the  English  have  a  presumed  popularity  with  the 
Turks,  but  this  yon  may  depend  upon,  from  the  moment  the 
French  ambassador  arrives  at  Constantinople,  adieu  to  all 
nnion  betwen  England  and  the  Porte.  Our  merchants  are 
well  aware  of  this. 

"  We  continue  our  ride  towards  Vienna,  on  horses.  Per* 
baps  we  may  get  a  carriage  at  Bucharest ;  if  not,  it  will  be  a 
famous  exertion  of  equestrianship,  fram  Athens  to  Vienna. 

"Are  you  not  impatient  to  see  the  figure  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  ?  It  was  shipped  the  other  day  at  Smyrna,  before  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  If  I  had  not  used  precaution,  diplo- 
matic intrigue  would  have  deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 
sending  this  figure  to  Cambridge.  Our  ambassador  has  more 
than  once  expressed  his  chagrin,  at  our  having,  as  he  says., 
plucked  the  jewel  from  his  crown.*' 


To  the  Rev.  RobL  Malthus. 


*'CoN8TAHTiNOPLC,  M&rch  16, 1802. 

"  I  have  two  letters  of  yours  to  answer,  and  what  will  you 
««y,  when  1  assure  you  they  are  the  only  productions  of  your 
pen  I  have  received  since  I  came  from  Petersburg.  The  first 
of  these  arrived  with  the  packet  of  pamphlets  on  the  Troade. 
It  bears  date  March  the  1st,  1801.  Your  second  letter  is 
elated  December  25 ;  I  received  it  a  few  days  after  the  other. 
^  illness,  the  effect  of  the  climate,  which  brought  me  to  ex- 
^<^me  danger,  and  from  which  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
^0  leave  the  house,  prevented  my  answering  both. 

**  i  have  just  ended  a  long  letter  to  Pallas,  and  I  gave  him 
your  queries  respecting  the  peculiar  checks  to  population 
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anoDg  lb«  Nosnades.  PaUas  is  gettiiig  old,  but  his  faculties 
afe  io  their  full  force,  and  be  ia  the  moet  Gonmsuucative  s^anint 
I  ever  saw.  He  is  troubled  with  a  gay  wife.  We  lived  the 
aiu&mer  in  bis  bouse,  and  there  was  bwdly  a  day  that  be  did 
not  instruct  me  in  some  new  fact,  or  give  me  original  papen, 
maps,  and  drawini^  We  left  oar  carriage  with  his  wife  (u 
for  l^m,  and  it  wiU  aflTord  yoa  a  trait  of  the  f^ood  man,)  he 
wouJd  accept  of  no  recompense,  nor  any  other  memorial  than 
my  old  round  hat,  which  I  had  worn  the  whole  journey  from 
Cambridge ;  because,  be  said,  *  As  I  lounge  in  my  rineyards 
at  Sudak,  it  will  fill  my  bead  with  English  ideas ;  and  perhaps 
impr^nate  my  brain  with  the  enterprise  which  spurred  its 
owner  from  the  frontiers  of  Finmark,  to  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus.'  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  their  hospitality ;  it 
was  a  continued  feast,  intellectual  as  well  as  sensual.  When 
we  left  them,  they  provided  us  with  beds  of  fine  red  leather, 
sheets,  provbions,  and  a  new  collection  of  comforts  and  B^ 
ceasaries  (or  the  voyage. 

«<  The  manuscript  you  mention  is  indeed  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. Hammer  had  promised  to  translate  it.  It  is  in  four 
volumes  or  cases,  in  quarto,  and  the  Arabic,  in  translation, 
generally  augments  to  double  its  original  bulk  ;  as  no  other  cai 
render  the  extraordinary  conciseness  and  masculine  bre?itj  '. 
which  characterizes  that  language.  Viewing  the  mass  ol 
science  it  contains,  its  importance  as  an  avenue  to  all  the  orieD* 
tal  languages,  among  which  it  appears  as  a  venerable  tiee 
overshadoi\ed  by  the  multitude  of  its  branches,  it  is  to  be  la* 
mented,  that  in  our  schools  and  universities,  it  has  not  been 
rendered  an  essential  part  of  education. 

<*  But  1  have  such  a  collection  of  interesting  manuscripts  that 
their  mere  names  cannot  be  indifferent  to  you. — 

**  In  Greek,  1  have  the  works  of  Plato ;  the  Lexicon  of 
St.  Cyril  ;  a  volume  of  Greek  Poems ;  and  two  works  on 
Ancient  Music. 

*<  In  Arabic,  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  or  <  Elf  Leela,  O  Leela ;' 
the  *  Delail  il  Hairat ;'  the  *  Insarf,*  or  Arab  Grammar ;  the 
^ Koran  ;'  Arabic  Poetry;  and  the  famous  Astronomical  work 
of 'Olug  Beg.'  Also  the  History  of  Noureddin,  Prince  of 
Aleppo,  during  the  Crusades ;  and  Salaheddin,  or  Saladin,  br 
Schehabeddin  ;  a  most  valuable  MS.  in  4to. 

**  In  Persian,  the  whole  of  the  Works  of  Saadi,  the  Persian 
Milton  ;  containing,  besides  his  Gulestan,  or  Garden  of  Roses, 
many  works  never  translated;  the  Persian  Prosody;  the 
Persian  Martial ;  from  which  it  seems  some  of  the  Epigrama 
in  the  Latin  Poet  were  derived  ;  the  works  of  Bldfai,  or  Fil- 
pay ;  containing  the  Fables  and  Apologues  known  ai  terwarCL 
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to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  ^sop ;  the  *  Chosen  History 
of  Mohammed  Kaveeni,'  from  the  creation)  to  the  time  of  the 
caliphs  and  scheiks  ;  Tales,  Poems,  &c. 

**  In  Turkish,  the  Marvels  of  the  Creation,  a  copy  of  whicli 
is  in  our  Public  Library,  at  Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  most 
rare  and  ancient  productions  of  oriental  literature.  I  believe 
the  Cambridge  copy  is  in  Arabic.  Mine  contains  the  course 
of  the  Nile  from  its  sources,  which  the  author  places,  with 
Ptolemy,  in  Africa,  in  the  Lunar  Momitains.  The  Rury  Na- 
meh,  or  Equinoctial  Tables.  Sentences  of  the  Mohammedan 
Law;  religious  works,  &c. 

**  In  Coptic,  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  as  preached  by 
the  earliest  propagators  of  Christianity  in  Egypt ;  and  some 
other  MSS.  the  list  of  which  in  not  now  by  me. 

*'  In  Abyssiman,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  brought  from 
thence  by  one  of  their  bishops,  a  Negro,  to  Grand  Cairo,*  with 
other  MSS. 

*^  In  Hebrew,  a  beautiful  and  useful  MS.  if  I  may  not  be 
allowed  to  say  important.  It  is  a  copy,  in  folio,  on  vellum,  of 
the  Bible  of  the  KaraeaA  Jews,  a  sect  become  extremely  rare  ; 
aod  established,  under  the  protection  of  the  late  Empress  of 
Russia,  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  Crimea.  You  know  they  <iiffer 
from  the  other  Jews,  in  the  superior  purity  of  their  traditions 
and  annals,  and  in  having  kept  their  copy  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  books  of  Joshua,  free  from  the  interpolations  and  correc- 
tions of  their  Rabbis.  Pallas  succeeded  in  getting  it  for  me, 
aAer  I  had  left  it  in  despair. 

*^  I  have  also  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  on  vellum,  a  MS.  brought  from  Greece  to  the  Crimea, 
at  tbe  first  introduction  of  Christianity  there. 

*'  It  is  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  tell  you  now  the  rest  of 
our  acquisitions.     What  will  be  your  surprise,  when  I  state 
the  number  of  cases  that  belong  to  me  only,  at  seventy-six  ? 
It  is  enough  to  alarm  me  as  I  write.     Those  of  Cripps  are 
equally  numerous ;  and  I  may  with  confidence  hope  for  your 
approbation  of  our  labours,  when  I  shall  prove  to  you,  that 
daring  the  time  we  have  been  absent,  we  have- sent  home  more 
literary  treasures,  than  any  travellers,  employed  by  kings  and 
governments,  and  assisted  by  all  tbe  power  and  riches  of  their 
patrons,  have  yet  done.     Such  parties  were  also  more  nu- 
merous than  ours,  and  by  employing  more  time  in  their  re- 
searches, endured  less  fatigue,  were  exposed  to  less  danger,  and 
ei^joyed  better  heakb.     Do  not  accuse'  me  of  self-encomium. 
'  ^rite  it  as  a  confession  to  a  friend,  who,  if  1  die,  may  know 
^hat  we  have  been  doing,  and  render  justice  to  the  virtues  and 
^^erprise  of  my  excellent  companion,  la  praise  of  whom  I 
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can  neveirsay  enough.  These  cases  contain  minerals,  pfantf, 
mauuscriptSy  books,  medals,  inscriptions,  vases,  marbles,  and 
other  antiquities ;  maps,  plans,  pictures,  seeds,  models,  cos- 
tumes, and  utensils ;  and  in  every  article,  there  are  some  dis- 
coveries, which  are  yet  new  to  the  world ;  particularly  among 
the  minerals  and  plants.  We.  regret  the  time  we  now  pass 
here,  though  we  are  seldom  a  day  unemployed.  The  perturb- 
ed state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  between  this  place  and  Vienna, 
detains  us.  I  wish  1  had  gone  with  my  brother  to  Marseilles. 
One  day  we  hear  that  the  road  is  open,  the  neit,  that  the 
couriers  have  been  stripped  and  robbed  by  the  rebel  Pachas. 
Turkey  is  at  its  last  gasp,  and  waits  only  for  some  potent  state 
to  put  an  end  to  its  insignificance.  Long  after  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  French,  the  Kislar  Agha,  or  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs,  was  the  only  one  who  had  courage  enough  to  make 
known  the  event  to  the  Grand  Signor  ;  upon  which  the  Sal- 
tan's mother  accosted  him  in  this  gracious  manner ;  *Yoa 
black  devil  \  if  ever  you  interrupt  my  son's  peace,  by  ill  news, 
I'll  have  you  instantly  strangled  !' 

<*  We  go  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  4ave  already  written  to 
Otter  to  join  us.  Perhaps  you  will  make  one  of  the  party ; 
it  would  be  pleasant  for  tbe  tesserarchy  to  return  together,  as 
they  sallied  forth.  Our  Gallic  effusions  would  flow  less  em* 
barrassed  by  Anglicisms,  than  when  we  opened  tbe  campaign 
in  the  Bury  coach  ;  and  i,  who  landed  upon  the  Continent  o& 
stilts,  may  walk  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  tip-toe  of  ease  aii&. 
curiosity. 

«<  Mr.  Streatton  has  not  succeeded  in  his  mission  to  Eg^ypt 

It  ended  by  a  complete  misunderstanding  among  the  Beys^ 
Turks,  and  English.     It  is  said  here,  by  those  who  pretend  to  b^ 
in  the  secret,  that  all  this  was  premeditated  on  our  side,  ancV 
that  the  civil  war  has  been,  and  will  be,  fomented,  to  afford  us 
a  pretext  for  holding  the  country.     If  so,  the  Russians  will 
soon  give  the  Grand  Signor  a  visit  of  protection  and  plunder. 
Britannia  plucks  the  white  hairs,  and  Scythia  the  black,  and 
the  poor  old  dotard,  is  l^lt  bald  between  them. 

«<  Can  any  thing  be  more  astonishing  than  the  history  of  this 
war?  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe  what  they  read.  Would 
you  not  have  sent  any  man  to  Bedlam  a  few  years  ago,  who' 
should  have  ventured,  to  predict,  that  the  last  battle,  and  tbe 
most  sanguinary,  of  this  long  contest,  would  be  fought  on  a 
desert  in  Africa ;  or  that  England  could  have  made  such  a 
monstrous  exertion  of  her  strength,  as  to  send  armies  from  the 
mother  country,  and  from  India,  to  meet  in  Egypt  against  the 
French  ?     . 

^'  Large  flakes  of,  snow  are  now  falling,  and  tha  bouses  of 
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this  city  are  covered  with  snow.     You  see  how  much  de- 
ceived a  roan  may  be  who  estimates  climates  by  latitude.    At  the 
Dardanelles  1   might  at  this  da?  gather  anemones,  and  enjoy 
the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.     Naples,  in  the  same  latitude,  is 
DOW  in   summer  heat.     The  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate here  result  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bospho- 
rns,  which  I   can  only  compare  to  being  placed  in  a  passage 
with   all  its  doors  open,  or  at  the  nose  of  a  pair  of  forge  bel- 
lows.    East  or  west  winds  are  here  never  mentioned ;  they 
are  not  known.     It  is  always  tramontana^  or  vento  defare^  a 
name  they  give  the  south  wind.     If  you  could  look  out  of  my 
window,  you  might  fancy  yourself  at  Petersburg.     And  this, 
too,  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  even  in  Finland  some  ap* 
pearanoe  of  spring  is  seen.     We  have  rei^ularly  estimated  the 
thermometer  from  the  day  we  left  you,  and  can  present  you 
with  many  curious  observations  on  the  temperature  of  elevated 
n^gions,  estimated  on  the  summits  of  Gargarus,   Parnassus, 
Helicon,  Mount  Hjmettus,  &c.,  and  of  the  degrees  of  heat 
at  the  base  and   surnmits  of  the  Pyramids,  at  the  same  hour. 
Cripps  claims  the  chief  merit  of  punctuality  and  accuracy  in 
this  respect.     I  began  this  letter  on  the  1 6th  ;   I  end  it  dn  the 
ISth,  exactly  at  mid-day,  and  therefore  will  add,  that  the  ther- 
mometer of  Celsius  is  at  this  moment  3  degrees  above  0,  the 
freezim?  point,  which  equals  37  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.     Per- 
haps before  night  a  variation  will  take  place  of  10  degrees  of 
heat,  and   to-morrow  we  may  be  all  sitting  with  the  windows 
open ;    which  is  enough  to  kill  a  horse,  if  he  be  of  English 
breed,  and  accustomed  to  beef  and  beer.     Those  who  diet, 
evade  more  easily  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  check  to 
perspiration.     1  he  Turk  has  his  head  wrapped  in  a  thousand 
iolds,  and  lives  upon  pure  element  and  rice.     All  weather  is 
alike  to  him.     Direct  your  next  to  Vienna,  *aux  soins  de 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Co/    Adieu  !  We  are  informed  the  treaty 
goes  on  at  Amiens;  all  is  kept  secret  here  respecting  the 
peace. 

*^  You  strongly  recommended  a  visit  to  Athens ;  we  antici- 
pated your  good  wishes,  and  were  there  liefore  we  received 
them.  Our  journey  from  thence,  by  land,  wap  full  of  informa- 
tion, until  we  entered  Thrace,  and  then  the  plains  of  Royston 
woidd  have  been  more  interesting,  because  more  fertile,  nearer 
home,  and  free  from  banditti.  The  boasted  vale  of  Tempe,  is 
2  defile;  it  is  something  like  Matlock,  but  wilder ;  more  savage 
than  Salvator  Rosa,  and  with  nothing  of  Claude.  I  can- 
iu>t  tell  why  the  ancients  made  such  a  fuss  about  it;  perhaps 
l>ecause  half  of  them  never  saw  it,  and  took  its  character  from 
l^earsay ;  the  other  half*  like  mankind  every  where,  stupidly 
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admiring  what  is  said  to  be  admirable.  It  is  like  a  crack  in  a 
great  irall,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  river^  sometimes  imui- 
dated,  sometimes  dry.  The  passage  narrow,  the  sides  craggy, 
bare,  lofty,  and  perpendicular.  Its  whole  length  not  above  a 
mile. 

*<  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  confess  your  breach  of  duty,  in  not 
having  written  a  book.  Bat  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
press,  because  I  heard  at  the  palace  that  you  had  published  a 
new  edition  of  your  Population ;  and  moreover,  I  was  there 
assured,  so  long  ago  as  last  year,  that  you  had  written  a  work 
on  the  Scarcity  of  Com.  How  does  this  accord  with  yotu' 
declaration?  Perhaps  it  is  a  pamphlet,  and  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  not  *  a  book.' 

**  March  25. — I  have  opened  my  letter  again  to  add,  that 
yesterday  I  made  an  acquisition  of  Greek  manuscripts  that 
will  surprise  you,  and  which  you  must  include  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  my  list.  They  consist  of  no  less  than  fifteen  volumes, 
and  are  as  follows: — 1.  Commentaries,  by  St.  Chrysostom. 
2.  Lives  of  the  Saints.  3.  Life  of  St.  Joasaf.  4.  DifiTerent 
Copies  of  the  Gospels.  5.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles. 
6.  Ancient  Homilies,  &c.  They  are  all  on  vellum,  and  the 
character  is  very  ancient.  I  have  also  a  printed  copy  of 
Homer,  as  it  was  first  imitated  from  the  manuscript,  but  knov 
not  the  date. 

* 

"  The  news  of  the  road  to  Vienna  gets  worse  and  worse. 
Lord  Elgin's  courier  has  been  murdered  by  the  Turks.  I 
know  not  which  way  we  shall  go ;  perhaps  by  sea  to  Italy." 


To  the  Rev.  miliam  Otiei\ 


MooHT  Hawrs,  Pan  of  tke  Balctfj 

April  lOch,  180S. 

<«  I  am  just  descended  from  the  tip«top  of  an  Arab  staDioo, 
on  which  I  have  been  riding  in  grinning  agony  for  eight  hours, 
over  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Thrace,  and  no 
great  height  after  all.  If  I  was  nearer  England  I  would  bring 
home  my  horse,  which  is  much  more  beautiful  than  any  de^ 
scription  of  Hoemus,  notwithstanding  the  hordes  of  banditti  in 
its  defiles. 

<'  Well !  at  last  we  have  left  Constantinople.  The  Sublime 
Porte,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  policy,  sends  an  ambassador  extra/ 
and  plenipo,  to  Paris.  Lord  Elgin  applied  to  the  Reis  Effendi^ 
to  inclttde  us  in  his  suite,  as  tho  sons  of  princes  of  the  Djiowv 
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wr  InfidelSy  and  we  have  now  been  ten  dayg  in  a  continnal  pro- 
ceasion  of  a  hundred  horaemen,  prancing  with  lofty  plumes  on 
our  heads,  and  superb  hussar  imiforms,  covered  with  gold  lace, 
to  sustain,  as  directed,  the  gasconading  appellation  of  Beys- 
Adejs.  The  windows  of  Pera  were  filled  with  ail  the  pretty 
girls  to  see  us  pass  out  to  join  the  embassy,  which  left  the  city 
in  great  pomp.  The  whole  road  was  filled  with  horsemen. 
The  ambassador  in  a  green  turban,  and  embroidered  scarlet 
pelisse,  with  the  richest  coverings  to  his  horse.  Prince  Mo- 
rosi,  a  Greek,  his  secretary,  on  a  managed  Arabian,  in  satin 
and  embroidered  robes,  his  horse  adorned  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  stirrups  of  the  same,  burnished.  Then  followed  drago- 
men, bearing  in  rich  port-feuilles  the  letters  of  credence,  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  bearers  of  utensils,  bottles  of  lavation^  in- 
cense ewers^  pipes,  and  coffee-pots. 

JUialgre  a  few  square  inches  of  leather  which  I  have  lost  by 
all  this  parade,  our  journey  has  been  more  pleasant  than  any 
equestrian  jaunt  we  have  yet  had  in  Turkey.  The  ambassa- 
dor, a  Uttle  Turk  in  a  bundle  of  fur,  takes  charge  of  all  our  ne- 
cessities. His  Tartars  prepare  us  nightly  a  house  for  our  re- 
pose, and  every  morning  as  I  make  him  the  Saban  Seirola  Ef** 
fendi  I  he  inquires  whether  the  Mussulmirn  have  done  their 
duty.  Who  could  have  imagined  on  seeing'  this  train  leave 
Constantinople,  that  it  was  intended  to  preserve  the  same  ex- 
ternal pageantry  all  through  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  Transyl- 
vania, Hungary,  Germany,  and  Fiance  ? 

**  The  English  Tartar  of  the  mission,  with  eleven  persons,  / 
was  murdered  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  defile,  by  the  robbers. 
Their  horses  returned  after  three  days  to  the  khan  whence 
they  started,  which  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  their  loss.     In 
the  party  were  three  merchants,  travelling  to  (/Onstantinople. 

<*  1  hope  you  will  receive  news  of  our  arrival  in  Vienna,  al- 
most as  soon  as  this  letter.  We  are  compelled  by  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  our  escort,  which 
is  to  be  increased  to  six  hundred  men,  if  the  danger  becomes 
more  imminent,  to  make  a  circuit  by  Bucharest  (and  perhaps 
we  may  go,  first,  even  to  Silistria,)  Hermanstadt,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Hungary.  If  we  can  visit  the  mines,  we  shall 
not  regret  this  delay. 

**  Plants  are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  We  collect  all  we 
see.  The  chasse  de  fnedaiUen  is  at  an  end.  Botany  wiU  there- 
fore meet  with  more  attention.  The  only  curious  antiquity  in 
iUs  country  is  the  language,  which  [  do  not  understand.  It 
so  much  resembles  the  Malo-Russian,  that  Antoine  converses 
with  the  natives. 

«<  I  have  the  happiness  to  tell  yon,  that  the  enonnous  statue 
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of  Ceres  is  on  board  tlie  Princessa,  CapUio  Lee,  bound  Cfora 
Smyrna  to  Elngland.  I  dreaded  the  voyage  it  made  from 
Athens. 

"  Now,  I  most  tell  yoo,  what  surprising  success  I  have  had 
in  the  chain  de  mmmscnto.     You  will  find  in  my  last  letter  to 
Malthns,  a  catalogue  of  them ;  but  since  1  wrote  to  him,  on 
the  very  eve  o^  my  departure  from  Constantinople,  an  at- 
quaintance  with  a  Greek  Prince,  a  man  of  letters,  who  became 
my  friend,  and  was  interested  in  my  labours,  opened  the  way 
to  perhaps  almost  all  that  remains  of   Greek  literature,  in 
manuscript,  in  the  Turkish  empire.     Prince  Alexander  Bano 
Hantzeri  is  his  name,  of  the  remnant  of  those  noble  Greeks 
left  in  Constantinople  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.     He 
procured  for  me  fifteen  volumes  of  Greek  manuscripts  ;  a  copy 
in  folio,  on  vellum,  perfect,  of  the  works  of  Dionys»ias  the  Are- 
opagite,  who  was  convened  by  St.  Paul,  at   Athens ;  a  work 
on  Natural  History,  never  published  ;  the  Dialogues  of  Theo* 
dore  of  Syracuse,  Poems ;  beautiful  copit>8  of  the  Gospels, 
none  of  which,  in  any  instance,  contain  the  Apocalypse.     He 
has  moreover  promised  to  add  fifteen  more,  and  to  procure  be- 
sides, MSS.  from  Mount  Athos,  whence  I  hope  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  Homer,  aud  one  of  Demosthenes.     My  beautiful  copy 
of  Plato  is  gone  home. 

**  The  little  Essay  on  the  Troade  goes  on,  increasing  as  I 
advance,  though  with  pigmy  strides,  something  like  the  pace 
of  our  pleoipo.  He  will  stop  a  day  at  Shurobe,  for  the  Cour' 
ban  Beiranif  or  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  ;  a  great  ceremony  with 
the  Turks. 

*<  Cripps  is  as  happy  and  as  busy  as  usual,  now  writing  io. 
half  a  dozen  blank  books  at  my  side,  while  we  squat  togetheiT' 
like  two  tailors,  on  the  earth,  chairs  being  unknown  in  thid- 
country.  I  hope  you  will  find  in  him  a  better  scJiolar,  thouf(lB^ 
not  a  better  man,  than  when  you  left  him.  He  is  become  »» 
good  mineralogist,  and  practically,  a  good  botanist ;  has  ac^ 
quired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  nations,  and  will  certainly^ 
never  regret  either  the  time,  or  the  expense,  he  employed  in. 
his  travels^ . 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Vieutt— Pkri»— His  ntnni  to  EDghiMl^Reridenee  at  Ctinbridge— Boft  of  CaKf-** 
Tomb  of  Alexander— -Hif  manuige— Lectures  in  Miaenlogy— Made  ProfoMor  of 
MiaeraloKy. 

The  tour,  which  had  already  continued  three  years,  was 
now  drawing  to   a  close.     On   arriving   in   Germany,  Mr, 
Clarke  considered  himseir  on  beaten  ground,  and  excepting  a 
long  letter  from  Hungary  to  his  biographer  unfortunately  lost, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
mines,  the  latter  of  which  they  visited  in  company  with  the 
archdukes  Antoine  and  Renier.  nothing  beyond  a  few  short 
notices  of  his  intended  route  homewards  was  afterward  re- 
ceived by  his  friends.     From  these,  however,  it  appears,  that 
be  arrived  at  Vienna  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  he  received 
the  oioumful  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death,  the  grief  for 
which  kept  him  almost  secluded  in   that-  capital  for  several 
weeks.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  however,  he  at- 
tended the  Lectures  of  the  Abbe  Gall,  on  Phrenology,  with 
which  he  was  at  that  time  greatly  captivated,  and  visited  all  the 
most  celebrated  institutions  and  collections  of  the  city,  under 
the  guidance  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  Hammer,  the  distinguished 
oriental  scholar  already  mentioned,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cairo ; 
by  whose  assistance  he  was  also  enabled  to  make  some  con-^ 
siderable  additions  to  his  minerals  and  manuscripts.     From 
Vienna  he  set  out  for  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  in 
Consequence  of  a  previous  arrangement,  which  the  short  peace 
of  Amiens*  afforded  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect, 
the  author  of  this  Memoir  left  En&rland  about  the  same  time 
U}  meet  him.     By  the  mistake  of  a  banker  at  Paris,  the  pro- 
Posed  meeting  was  prevented  until  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  when  at  last  it  did  take  place,  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Clarke  was  calculated  to  detract  greatly  from  the  pleasure 
^hich  his  friend  had  anticipated.     His  health  was  evidently 
broken  by  the  fatigue  and  sickness  he  had  encountered  in  his 
journey,  and  his  spirits  were  at  times  exceedingly  depressed 
by  the  loss  of  his  mother.     It  seemed,  for  the  moment,  that 
^very  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  native  land  was  weak  in 
Comparison  of  that  which  had  just  been  broken ;  and  his 
l^eart,  instead  of  dilating  as  it  was  wont  to  do,  at  the  prospect 
^f  the  British  shore  after  a  long  absence,  shrunk  fearfully 
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within  him  at  the  thought  of  reyisiting  a  countiy  where  he 
bad  DO  longer  a  home  to  receive  him,  nor  a  mother  to 
welcome  him.  Of  his  singular  affection  for  bis  mother  no 
one  who  has  read  hh  letters  will  need  to  be  reminded ;  but  it 
is  an  act  ot  justice  on  the  part  of  one  who  knew  her  well  to 
state,  that  her  eicellrnt  and  amiable  qualities  amply  merited 
all  the  kindness  and  attention  with  which  it  was  repaid.  It 
was  not  natural,  however,  that  this  state  of  depression,  either 
mental  or  corporeal,  should  continue  long.  The  comparatire 
ease,  and  regular  living  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris,  soon  re- 
stored him  in  a  great  measure  to  hL<i  tormer  health  and  ap- 
pearance while  the  number  and  variety  of  interesting  objects 
at  that  time  assembled  at  Paris,  with  the  delight  of  meeting 
again  some  of  his  early  friends,  and  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  that  capital,  soon  dispersed  the  gloom 
which  hung  upon  bis  mind.  Among  the  latter  were  the  Abbe 
Haijy,  Mr.  Fdujat  de  St.  Fond,  Lecturers  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Oeneral  le  Grange,  General  Andreossi.  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Institute,  to  whom  he  had  been  known 
in  Egypt.  With  all  of  the^e,  the  quickness  of  his  understand- 
ing and  manners,  and  the  eai^erness  of  his  philosophical  is- 
quiriei»,  heightened  exceedingly  the  interest  in  bis  character^ 
which  the  report  of  his  travels  had  begun.  They  formed  oc- 
casionally part  of  an  agreeable  and  instructive  society,  Bnglisb 
and  French,  which  met  at  supper  almost  every  night  at  his 
hotel ;  and  as  some  of  them  were  men  of  eminence  under 
the  consulate,  and  cordially  disposed  to  use  their  influence  in 
his  behalf,  many  private  collections  in  Paris,  as  well  as  other 
objects  of  great  interest,  not  u^sually  shown  to  strangers,  were 
open  both  to  himself  and  his  friends.  By  the  Abbe  Haiiy  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  as  a  pupil  and  a 
friend,  he  wa.H  treated  in  return  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  kindness,  which  was  not  less  instructive  tBan  it  was 
gratifying  to  him.  BesideH  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
the  public  Lectures  of  this  Professor,  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, which  he  regularly  attended,  he  was  indebted  to  him 
for  much  private  information  upon  the  theory  of  crystals, 
a  difficult  and  interesting  branch  of  niineralogy,  which  owed 
much  of  its  developement  to  the  Abbe,  and  with  which  Mr. 
Clarke  then  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted.  Nor  did 
bis  friendship,  or  the  benefits  Mr.  Clarke  derived  from  it,  end 
here,  it  was  supported  by  frequent  communi<'ations  till  the 
Abbe's  death,  as  well  as  by  many  reciprocal  attentions  to  each 
other's  friends— and  the  readiness  of  the  Abbe  to  attend  to  his 
old  pupil's  queries  after  he  became  professor,  was  productive 
of  ma0y  curious  discussions^  which  are  still  preserved  in  a 
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ttftfls  of  miner&logical  papers,  collected  and  arranged  by  Dr. 
Clarke  himself.  Among  these  occupations  and  pursaits,  Mr. 
Clarke  lingered  till  late  in  the  autumn  at  Pacts  ;  detained  there, 
however,  not  more  by  the  interest  he  took  in  them,  than  by 
the  indescribable  dread  of  returning  to  Engiand,  which  again 
revived  as  the  time  a|)proached  :  at  last,  however,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  party  set  out  for  England  together, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  having  restored  his  fellow-traveller  (Mr* 
Cripps)  into  the  bands  of  his  friends  in  Sussex,  who  received 
him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  having  m«de  a  painful 
pilgrimage  to  his  mother's  house,  at  Uckfield,  where  not  a 
trace  of  his  family  remained  (for  his  sister  was  married  and 
settled  in  another  county,)  prepared  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Cambridge  before  the  division  of  the  term. 

Thus  ended  a  journey,  which,  whether  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  countries  traversed,  with  their  singular 
political  relations  and  situations  at  the  time,  the  treasures  of 
every  kind  that  were  collected,  or  the  celebrity  acquired,  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  as  remarkable  as  any  which  modem  times, 
pregnant  as  they  have  been  with  instances  of  this  kind  of  merit, 
can  boast.  It  is  to  his  own  elaborate  work,  indeed,  for  which 
the  results  of  his  maturer  labours  were  naturally  reserved,  and 
on  which  his  reputation  with  posterity  must  ultimately  rest,  that 
the  reader  ought  to  be  referred  for  the  proofs  of  this  assertion; 
but  as  this  is  not  accessible  to  all,  his  biographer  is  nnwilling 
to  dismiss  so  important  a  period  of  his  life,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  character  of  those  resources 
and  attainments  which  were  displayed  in  it.  Of  his  general 
qualifications  as  a  traveller,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  were  at 
this  time  of  a  much  higher  cast,  than  when  he  made  his  first 
journey  to  the  continent.  Without  having  abated  a  single 
tittle  of  his  uncooquerable  spirit,  be  had  gained  much  on  the 
side  of  judgment  and  experience ;  while  his  later  studies, 
particularly  those  at  Cambridge,  had  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
observation,  and  added  considerably  to  the  strength,  as  well  as 
to  the  variety  of  his  remarks.  To  affirm,  indeed,  that  his 
knowledge  was  now  at  its  height,  or  in  any  respect  compara- 
ble to  what  he  afterward  attained,  would  be  injurious  to  his 
reputation,  and  unjust  to  the  memory  of  a  life,  of  which, 
from  this  date,  every  year  abounded  more  and  more  in  labours 
than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
even  then  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  inquiry 
and  research ;  and  all  his  other  qualities,  with  the  exception 
of  his  health,  which  time  would  not  have  improved,  were  in 
their  full  vigour  and  perfection.  Of  the  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  muid  under  difficulties  and  dangers,  of  the  ex« 
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ertion,  industry,  and  zeal,  displayed  by  him  under  erery  cif" 
dunslance  of  the  journey,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly ; 
and  in  the  sagacity  and  quickness  with  which  he  discovered 
objects  most  worthy  of  attention,  even  in  those  departments 
of  literature  with  which  he  was  less  conversant,  and  the  iii« 
genuitj  and  perseverance  he  displayed,  for  the  acqmrement 
of  such  as  could  be  acquired  with  honour,  he  was  superior  to 
every  traveller  of  his  day.  Considering,  indeed,  how  few  and 
scanty  were  the  means  placed  at  hb  disposal,  how  little  sSd 
he  derived  from  diplomatic  influence  or  authority,  or  from  any 
puUic  men,  or  body  of  men,  how  frequently  he  bad  to  strug- 
gle, even  at  tbe  most  critical  moments  of  his  researches,  with 
fatigue,  sickness,  and  privations,  his  acquisitions  in  the  varioiu 
departments  ot  antiquity,  art,  and  science,  must  be  considered 
as  marvellous.  He  had  despatched  to  England  more  than 
seventy  cases  of  his  own  before  he  left  Constantinople,  while 
his  companion  had  upwards  of  eighty,  obtained  under  his  ad« 
vice  and  influence.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  his  libera! 
income  from  Mr.  Cripps  was  expended ;  and,  when  that  failed, 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  the  career  of  his  acquirements,  he 
sold  his  Italian  <-ollection,  to  supply  fresh  resources ;  prompted, 
not  by  a  sordid  spirit  of  traffir^,  as  his  whole  life  evinces,  but 
by  a  genuine  love  of  science,  Which  was  his  ruling  passion, 
and  a  patriotic  desire  of  adding  to  the  literary  riches  of  his 
country.  Even  in  botany,  of  which  he  was  ignorant  as  a 
science,  it  is  surprising  how  much  he  did  in  this  journey,  to- 
wards extending  the  knowledge  and  enriching  the  collections 
of  his  countrymen.  Besides  the  plants  which  he  collected  in 
every  country  where  he  trod,  among  which  were  many  new 
species,  he  brought  to  England  two  entire  Herbariums  frooa 
the  two  extremities  of  Europe^-one  from  Lapland,  and  the 
other  from  the  Crimea. 

That  he  had  faults  at  this  time,  that  his  conclusions  iver6 
often  too  sweeping  and  too  hasty,  and  that  his  feelings  were 
sometimes  sufiered  to  take  too  free  a  course,  even  in  matters 
which  were  more  immediately  within  the  province  of  reason, 
it  would  be  equally  vain  and  uncandid  to  deny.  But  these 
faults  appear  but  rarely,  while  the  general  accuracy  of  his  re- 
marks is  daily  confirmed  by  unquestionable  authority — by  tbe 
reports  of  travellers  who  have  visited  the  same  countries  since, 
by  the  numerous  extracts  from  his  pages  in  works  of  ntga* 
ment  as  well  as  taste,  by  the  growing  weight,  attached  to  his 
authority  since  his  death,  and  finally,  (if  his  biographer  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  it,)  by  that  more  accurate  examination 
of  the  papers  connected  with  this  tour,  which  his  present 
mourufiu  Guty  has  imposed  upon  him ;  among  vfhich  there 
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appear  so  many  full  and  well-assorted  documents,  obtained 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  ;  so  many  references  to  local 
authorities,  to  the  habitats  of  plants,  to  the  situation  and  dis- 
tribution of  minerals,  and  to  catalogues  of  books  and  natural 
history ;  as  to  make  it  manifest,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  inferences  and  illustrations,  which  his  own  learn- 
ing and  the  communications  of  his  friends  have  since  added  to 
his  travels,  their  chief  merit  and  interest  must  be  traced  to  the 
wide  scope  of  his  own  observations,  the  extent  and  industry 
of  his  inquiries,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  results  of  them 
were  recorded  at  the  time. 

The  documents  which  follow,  though  subsequent  in  point  of 
time,  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  these  observations  ;  the 
first  a  kind  and  playful  note  to  Mr.  Cripps,  noticing  some  re- 
sults of  their  botanical  researches ;  the  second  a  letter  to 
Mr.  H.  D.  Whittington,  containing  a  set  of  rules  for  travel- 
lers, evidently  founded  upon  his  own  practice,  and  showing 
what  it  was. 


To  John  Marten  Cripps^  Esq. 

Original  discoverer  qf  the  Convolvultu  uf  Ineada,  ^,  4re»  GofAic  CoUage, 

ff^imbtedon  Common^  Surrey, 

Harlton. 

^'  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  the  list  of  new 
discovered  species  found  by  us  in  Greece,  already  amounts, 
according  to  Lambert's  list,  to  sixty.  As  I  am  referred  to  in 
naming  them,  I  have  insisted  upon  tacking  your  name  to  one 
of  them,  a  tall,  robust  shrub ;  a  new  species  of  convolvulus. 
This  I  have  inserted  in  my  travels  under  the  name  of  Ckmvol' 
nitttff  Cripsii.  Lambert  bad  already  given  mine  to  a  little  ve- 
I'OQica  not  bigger  than  yourthumb^ — Veronica  Clarkiana.  I 
^n*ote  to  say,  they  should  be  engraved  together  in  the  same 
plfttei  for  they  grow  together  in  Turkey.  He  objects  to  this, 
as  the  veronica,  he  says,  will  l(Sbk  like  a  speck,  beneath  the 
broad  foliage  of  the  tall  convohulus.  I  have,  however,  sent  to 
say,  this  is  my  wish,  that  it  may  be  an  emblem  of  the  journey 
undertaken  under  your  auspices,  and  that  1  may  be  seen  to 
blossom  beneath  your  sheltering  branches.  You  must  have  a 
drawing  made  by  Sowerby,  and  coloured,  of  the  convolvulus 
caipsii)  for  your  drawing-room,  and  put  the  little  veronica 
into  a  tooth-pick  case." 

Hb 
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To  H.  D.  WhUtingtim,  Esq. 

CBfilSTHA84>At. 

**  When  I  recollect  that  about  this  time  you  were  to  be  at 
Petersburg,  I  regret  that  1  have  dt*layed  writing  so  long ;  but 
I  had  no  letters  to  ofTer  you  for  Russia,  as  you  must  be  well 
convinced ;  nor  shall  I  trouble  you  with  a  visit  from  the  police, 
by  adding  nty  name  to  this ;  so  you  must  guess  who  I  aui,  for 
I  am  aware  (as  of  a  certainty)  that  this  letter  will  be  read  by 
the  virtuous  agents  of  the  Russian  government,  before  you  will 
be  permitted  to  see  a  line  of  it. 

**  Things  remain  as  you  left  them ;  now  and  then  a  gowns- 
man is  smuggled  into  the  other  world,  and  his  death  attributed 
to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  fever.    Two  men  of  Magdalen 
College  have  deceased,  and  the  physicians  swear  they  died  of 
the  aurora  borealia.     Fiott,  after  his  long  travels,  has  be^D 
here,  and  gave  me  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  route. 
He  actually  entered  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings  at 
Edessa,  now  called  Vodina,  nenr  The^salonica ;  make  these 
sepulchres,  therefore,  a  main  point,  for  Fiott  wrote  no  account 
of  them.     6^  pleased  also  to  remember  that  you  are  never  to 
conceive  that  you  have  added  enough  to  your  journal :  never 
at  liberty  to  go  to  sleep,  because  you  are  fatigued,  until  you 
have  filled  up  all  the  blanks  in  it ;  never  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
a  mountain  without  also  visiting  its  top  ;  never  to  omit  yisitlng 
mines  where  there  are  any ;  never  to  listen  to  stories  of  ban- 
ditti; nor  in  any  instance  to  be  frightened  byl)ugbears.     Re- 
member the  arragonite  of  the  grotto  of  Autiparos,  in  stake* 
tites,  radiated  from  their  centres  ;  also  the  famous  bass-relief 
which  is  in  the  castle  of  Cos,  facing  the  sea,  and  of  course  the 
manuscripts  of  Patmos.     Do  not  load  yourself  with  brass  me* 
dais,  but  get  all  the  fine  silver  and  gold  medals  that  come  in 
your  way,  at  the  rate  of  the  value  of  double  their  weight. 
Live,  as  much  as  you  can,  after  the  manner  of  the  people  of 
the  country  where  you  happen  to  be.     Endeavour  to  get  spe- 
cimens of  the  famous  tree-pink  (Dianthus  Arboreus)  from 
Scyros,  and  send  dome  of  tbt^eed  of  it  to  me  as  fresh  as  it 
can  be  conveyed :  if  kept  until  you  return,  the  seed  will  not 
grow.     Turn  all  marbles  which  you  find  lying  fiat  on  the  soil. 
Tifiit  all  the  goldsmiths  or  silversmiths.     Take  a  fac-simife  of 
the  inscription  in  Tempe.     Ascertain  the  heights  of  Pamas- 
sUs,  Hymettus,  and  the  European  Olympus.     Dig  near  the 
teazle  of  Bacchus,  at  Naxos.     Have  with  you  a  boat*com- 
pass  and  a  telescope,  in  Greece.    Any  thing  may  be  done  by 
bribing  the  local  aghas. 
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<<  Borckhardt  is  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  Qe\l  at  Naples. 

^  If  Gaaringhi  the  artist  be  yet  living  in  Petersburg,  re- 
member me  to  him ;  the  same  also  to  Bush  the  gardener,  at 
Tsarsko-Seio. 

*<  All  here  unite  in  every  good  ^bh  and  kind  remembrance 
for  yoUf  not  only  of  this  season,  but  of  all  *  times,  tides,  and 
€nds.*    XM^ff." 


The  narrative  left  Mr.  Clarke  preparing  for  his  permanent 
residence  in  Jesus  College,  from  which  there  was  no  longer 
any  thing  to  divert  him :  it  was,  in  fact,  his  only  honie ;  but 
had  this  been  otherwise,  Cambridge  would  undoubtedly  have 
BOW  been  the  residence  of  his  choice.     With  the  progress  of 
his  travels  his  ardonr  tor  science  had  increasi  d,  and  that  which 
was  before  the  prevalent,  had  now  become  the  habitual  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind.     Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  the 
glimpse  he  had  before  enjoyed  of  the  literary  advantages  of  an 
academic  life,  bad  remaiutd  fresh  and  vivid  in  his  mind,  the 
little  rubs  and  veiations  he  had  experienc*'d  ttiere  were  for* 
gotten.     Besides,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  character  in 
which  he  was  about  to  appear  in  the  University,  was  widely 
different  from  that  which  he  had  sustained  before.     In  every 
part  of  England,  his  reputation  as  a  traveller  had  preceded 
Urn;  but  in  Cambridge  in  particular,  where  his  letters  had 
been  frequently  read  and  canvassed,  and  the  nature  and  e^ent 
of  his  enterprises  had  been  better  known,  the  estimate  of  his 
talents  had  risen  very  considerably,  and  a  favourable  recep- 
tion was  secured  for  him  with  those  persons  on  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  disposed  to  place  the  highest  value.     Here, 
therefore,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1802,  he  commenced 
a  residence,  which,  under  various  circumstances,  was  conti* 
noed  almost  without  interruption  for  nearly  twenty  years,  till 
the  period  of  his  death :  during  which  long  time,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  place  seemed  to  increase  with  every  ytar  that 
passed  over  him,  nor  did  there  exist  within  its  precincts  a  man 
more  anxious  for  its  welfare  and  reputation,  more  attached  to 
its  distinguished  members  individually  and  collectively,  more 
desirous  of  encouraging  every  species  of  honourable  talent, 
and  every  branch  of  useful  information,  more  prodigal  of  his 
own  exertions,  or  more  disposed  to  honour  those  of  others. 

For  some  time  he  took  no  college  office,  nor  was  such  an 
employment  essential  to,  or  even  compatible  with  his  views, 
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tat  Mr.  Cripps  fdD  ondiamtA  with  bin  is  his  piqiB,  and  the 
eagagtmaUM  «ini^  cwt of  hb tn:fcb»  were  quite  siiffieieiitto 
oeoqiy  aO  the  time kc  had  to  spare:  asM»g  these  his  fin( 
care  was  to  coDect  and  examiiie  the  ▼arioas  cases  and  pack- 
ages which  had  been  awaiting  their  arriral  at  the  differeiit  cos- 
to JD-hooscs  of  the  coontry ;  aad  conadering  the  remoteiiess 
cf  the  places  fioni  which  they  had  most  of  then  been  dec- 
patched,  and  the  variely  of  conreyances  to  which  they  had 
been  intnisted,  it  was  matter  of  just  congratoktion,  that  so 
little  either  of  loss  or  injory  had  been  sustained.  One  ac« 
cideat  indeed  had  occurred  which  had  nearly  been  of  the  most 
serious  importance.  The  ship  Princessa,  prindpally  freighted 
with  their  most  vahiable  acquisitions  from  Grre^^  was  cast 
ashore  dnrii^  their  absence,  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  near 
Beachy  Head,  and  not  far  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Cripps, 
where  bis  father  was  then  residing.  This  gentleman  hsTiog 
heard  of  the  accident,  and  knowing  that  there  were  seTcral 
packages  on  board  for  bis  son,  hakened  immediately  to  the 
spot,  imd  by  his  timely  interference  and  care,  securcNi  sncb 
articles  as  had  received  no  injury,  and  sared  from  farther 
damage  those  which  had  suffered  from  the  wet.  Among  (he 
former  was  the  celebrated  bust  of  Ceres,  and  c4her  valuable 
marbles ;  among  the  latter,  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,*  which  bad  cost  them  so  much  time  aod 
pains  to  obtain  at  Cairo,  and  which,  though  sent  back  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  being  restored,  was  never  after* 
ward  of  any  value.  Besides  this,  several  cases  of  drawings 
and  plants  were  broken  op  in  the  confusion,  and  their  contents 
dispersed  ;  and  though  Mr.  Cripps  continued  to  receive  infor- 


^  It  if  a  eorioBi  fady  that  Mr.  Hammer,  wbo  wai  commiwioacd  by  fSbt  Amtma 


coTcruBeattoparcbaaejntiqahies  m  EgjpLj  and  who  w««  Dr.^  Clarke*!  enwyttilpr 


mamwrript,  at  Cairo,  and  afterward  for  the  firagmeot  of  a  •tatoe  amoQg  the 
rmaa  of  fiak,  ia  which  he  eoneeircd  hiaiaelf  to  have  been  oat-HMUMeavred  bjDr. 
Clarke,  sayt  ia  a  letter  to  him  afterward,  of  the  oMuiaseript,  withoat  kM»wiii|  iti 
fate — "I  told  70a  I  oi^ht  to  hare  had  it,  and  it  will  oerer  faToor  with  joa  ;**  mfMimg> 
thatit  would  nerer  pwwper  with  him.  Tkii  geatlcamn^  a  liaguiit  ni  the  hi^mt 
merit,  waa  recommeMed  oy  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  author  of  ihU  Memoir,  at  Cambndn, 
in  Dec.  1800,  dninr  his  own  abeenee.  Of  the  Saitie  atatoe  (now  in  the  Pamic 
libtvy)  be  then  aaid  nothiae.  thoagh  he  afterwani  complamed  ia  the  TicBsa  Ga- 
zette, of  Dr.  Clarke'e  mode  of  aoqniriag  it ;  bat  mnch  amiuemeat  was  afforded  ^ 
hit  acoomt  of  the  kc^nnem  and  adroitnem  of  oar  trareUcr  ia  pamnt  of  the  fifS> 
Arabiaa  Nighte,  at  Cairo.    It  happened  that  Blr.  Pitt  was  at  this  time  apon  a  sort  of 


eaarasrinc  Tisit  in  the  Unirerritj,  and  saw  Mr.  Hammer  j  ht  heard  of  him  firrt  at  a 


simper  at  Jesos  Lod^,  iHiere  in  the  eompanj  of  some  yooni^  traTellen,  . 
Mr.  Malthas,  ac.  he  was  indaced  to  onbeod  in  a  rery  easy  oonrenatioa 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  Clarke,  Carlisle,  kit. 
The  next  cIiT|  ha  desired  to  be  introdoeed  to  Mr.  Hammer  at  the  commcnontioa 
dinner  at  iVmity,  and  continued  with  him  bis  inquiries  about  Sir  Sidacj  Smith ; 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  hii^lj  at  the  lopper,  of  Carlisle's  traaslstioas  from  the  Arabic,  tfi» 
poetry  of  which  he  taought  bcaotifal,  and  some  of  them  he  seemed  to  knew  by 
neart. 
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vnation  respecting  some  of  the  articles  at  NewliaTen,  for 
several  years,  he  ne^r  could  trace  them  to  their  possessors. 

Of  all  these  treasures,  the  first  place  in  Dr.  darkens  mind 
was  given  to  the  Geres ;  and  this,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
high  distinction  to  which  the  statue  was  destined  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but  for  the  rank  he  assigned  to  it,  among  the  monu- 
ments of  the  purest  age  of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  the  many 
classical  associations  connected  with  its  history.     By  the  libe- 
rality of  the  government  it  was  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
custom-house,  duty  free  ;  and  when  at  last  a  place  had  been 
assigned  to  it,  by  the  University  authorities  in  conjunction  with 
the  donors,  and  the  proper  preparations  had  been  made  for  its 
reception,  it  was  securely  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  with  all 
due  form  and  honours,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
restibule  of  the  Public  Library,   on  the    I  st  of  July,  1803; 
and  the  names  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  were,  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  University,  inscribed  upon  the  base.     This  event 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Mr.  Clarke — it  was  the 
triumph  of  an  honourable  wish,  which  having  been  conceived 
at  the  moment  of  its  successful  departure   from  Eleusis,  had 
been  fondly  cherished  by  him  ever  since,  and  was  now  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  to  him.     Indeed  it 
was  a  subject  of  fair  congratulation,  both  to  himself  and   Mr. 
Cripps,  that  thin  celebrated  monument,  whose  removal  had 
been  attempted  in  vain  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  ambassa- 
dors at  Constantinople,  and  which  was  guarded  no  less  by  the 
superstition  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  than  by  the  na- 
tural obstacle  of  its  own  weight  and  magnitude,  should  have 
been  transported  in  safety  to  the  University  by  the  exertions 
and  address  of  two  of  its  private  members.     The  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  statue  was  quickly  followed  by   a  tract  from 
his  pen,  which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  transaction,  and  was 
indeed  important  to  the  illustration  of  it.     In  this  little  work, 
which  is  entitled,  *  Testimonies  of  different  Authors,  respecting 
the  Colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,'  the   monument  in  question  ia 
cleady  proved  to  be  the  very  individual  bust,  described  as 
lying  at  Eleusis,  by  Wheler  andlSpon,  Pococke,  Chandler,  &c. 
^  considered  generally  as  the  representation  of  the  goddess. 
A  learned  distinction  is  also  drawn  between  the  ornaments  and 
costume  of  the  Canephorie  and  Cistophori,  and  those  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddess,  with  which  they  had  been  confounded ; 
aad  a  short  account  is  added,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  travellers  in  the  statue  bad  been  acquired,  and  the 
means  by  which  its  removal  to  a  vessel  in  the  Pirseus  had  been 
effected.     The  pamphlet  was  published  in  the  summer  of  180S, 
and  is  thus  noticed  in  a  letter  to  his  biographer,  the  closing 

Hh2 
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lines  of  which  eaBiiot  fail  of  raising  many  pleasing  recoUec* 
tions  m  the  minds  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Clarke's  College  rooms  and  their  ornaments. 


To  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Otter. 


'<  Jksvb  College,  July  lOtk,  18(S. 

<*  The  Ceres  is  more  and  more  admired ;  as  for  our  master, 
he  pulls  off  his  gown  and  dances  round  it.  The  vice-chan- 
cellor sent  for  me,  and  communicated  the  thanks  of  the  Uoi- 
versity,  and  desired  them  to  be  sent  in  due  form  to  Cripps,  and 
added,  that  the  University  insisted  on  our  names  being  cut  on 
the  pedestal.  My  little  pamphlet  is  not  to  be  distributed  gratis.: 
the  good  Tyrwhit  hit  upon  a  plan,  of  which  I  envy  him  the 
proposal.  The  price  is  to  be  low,  but  the  amount  of  it  is  to 
go  to  the  poor  man  who  fell  from  the  scaffold  and  broke  his 
ribs.  This  will  bring  twenty-five  pounds  to  a  day  labourer,  at 
one  lump,  and  as  the  pamphlet  will  always  sell,  as  long  as  lions 
prowl  about  the  statue,  it  will  be  a  little  fund  for  his  family. 

**  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  courage  to  quit  the  quiet  of  this 
place  for  Brighton.  We  have  such  serene  evenings,  and 
green  walks^  even  Tyrwhit  is  now  seen,  basking  on  our  grass 
plot,  and  — —  keeps  the  Gyps  in  fine  order.  We  are 
only  three  in  the  whole  college.  It  is  like  a  sweet  calm,  in  a 
good  port,  after  a  storm,  and  my  days  fly  like  g&tle  breezes, 
swift,  but  silent ;  whispering  as  they  pass,  repose  and  peace ! 

<'  We  dine  at  four,  and  still  have  time  for  a  walk  afterward. 
I  cannot  afford  such  a  lounge  in  the  morning,  but  rpad  and 
scribble  till  I  get  fined  for  being  too  late  in  hall.  At  breakfast 
I  should  sigh,  if  I  were  not  in  my  fourth  decade,  old  and  cal- 
lous ;  when  the  thought  comes  across  roe  that  Otter  will  not 
call.  I  have  nobody  to  show  my  nonsense  to  now ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  I  have  not  had  a  single  letter.  Pshaw !  this  last  sen- 
tence smells  of  the  sizing  bill,  which  is  now  lying  before  me  ; 
potatoes,  beef,  and  broth  I  I  should  not  have  written  it  before 
they  closed  the  shutters,  and  bolted  out  the  breezes.  May  God 
bless  thee  !  Here's  your  health ! ! 

"  And  oft,  M  from  Uie  movntain'f  brow  you  bond, 
Whiere  northcni  moon,  in  solitude  extend  : 
Where  loarce a  haL  throngfaell  the  dreary  waete. 
Inyitet  braTe  Blue  Beard  to  hie  night's  repisst ; 
SajN  wiU  your  thoQshts  to  Rhadegntida  roam. 
Aad  riew  the  irnmtt  in  hif  peaoeftd  home  i 
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WUle  tmofwttaag,  pMiiU  the  weU-kaomi  leeie^ 
4  Thft  waUi  moDMtie,  and  tin  eollege  grccD, 

;  Tlw  €faunb«r  hong  widi  MuitiiM;*!  deatUMi  drai^ 

;  WbcMbiwthiiigcaDTaM  bids  old  Shftkipaareniey* 

L  Where  Bdwin*!  boqI  in  nptnre  feemi  to  aoer, 

I  The  pemanto  tmokuw  at  tite  eottm  door, 

The  tint!  which  Veuoe  from  a  llSaD  drew, 
De  Heem*e  warm  toacfa,  and  Herman's  ailrer  hae^ 
Loda'a  pale  phantom^  on  the  etormr  heath» 
ThyihipwreokyVanderrelde!  antfnlf  of  death; 
Or  when  contrasted,  *midst  serener  sides, 
The  gallant  Teasel  calm  at  andior  lies ; 
Sebastian  Bourdon's  sweet  maternal  smile, 
Bercham's  still  iloeks,  and  Steenjweke's  hallowed  pile  I 

**  Oh  'tis  wonderfiil  what  effect  a  glass  of  college  ale  has 
upon  a  college  muse !" 


His  return  to  college  after  the  vacation  of  this  year,  was 
marked  by  many  circumstances  calculated  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  reward  his  labours.     The  statue  of  Ceres  had 
succeeded  «not  only  in  exciting  a   high  degree  of  interest 
among  the  members  of  the  University,  and  its  casual  visiters, 
but  had  attracted  to  Cambridge  several  men  of  letters  and 
artists,  who  came  there  solely  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it, 
or  of  making  designs  from  it.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
particularly  Mr.  Flaxman,  who  afterward  made  a  drawing  of 
the  complete  iSgure,  according  to  his  own  conception  of  it, 
which  was  engraved  by  Tomkins,  for  a  subsequent  work. 
But  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  those  more  honourable  and 
niore  appropriate  marks  of  approbation  which  the  University 
bad  in  store  for  them.     In  his  opening  speech  to  the  senate, 
(he  vice-chancellor,  Dr.  Davy,  or  Caius  College,  paid  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  the  merits  of  the  travellers,  and  dwelt 
Upon  the  credit  which  had  accrued  to  the  University  from  their 
labours  and  public  spirit ;  and  before  the  winter  bad  expired,  a 
Srace  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  senate,  for  conferring  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Clarke,  and  that  of  M.A.  upon 
Mr.  Cripps  ;  and  to  mark  with  more  distinction  the  sense  of 
the  University,  in  conferring  these  honours,  a  second  grace 


.    *  This  pictore  had  for  a  while  a  sinsiilar  celebrity.    In  the  tenn  before  he  nuule  his 

jOQrnc  J  to  the  north,  he  foond  it  in  a  •hoemaker's  shop,  covered  with  filth,  and  bona^t 

>t  ((gf  a  guinea,  and  in  the  course  of  cleaning  it  he  discorered,  or  fancied  he  dis- 

?^<^ered  the  featnres  of  Shakspeare  in  the  subject,  and  the  initials  of  Mark  Gairaid 

^  Ihe  comer  ci  the  canrass.    Under  this  impression,  he  sot  leave  to  exhibit  it  in  the 

'^Mic  UbraiT.  and  inyited  the  Unirersity  and  the  neighboorfaood  to  examine  it  as  an 

^f^inal  pwtrait  of  the  bard.    Nor  will  Uumw  who  remember  the  fiuit,  easily  forget 

^^  Himhers  which  the  ezhibitioa  collected. 
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was  subsequently  carried,  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  Dr* 
Clarke's  degree  from  the  Uoiversity  chest. 

From  these  academic  honours  and  occupations  his  attention 
was  for  a  while  divf^rted  to  cares  less  peaceful^  though  happily 
of  a  not  less  innocuous  kind,  in  which  he  was  also  destined  to 
act  a  conspicuous  part.  The  close  of  the  year  180S  was  ren* 
dered  remarkable  by  the  patriotic  spirit  displayed  by  the  nation 
at  large,  under  the  threat  of  a  French  invasion,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  eagerness  with  which  men  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, among  the  well-born  and  the  well-educated,  hastened 
to  prepare  themselves  by  military  exercises,  for  participating  m 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Id  these  exercises,  however  alien 
from  their  usual  aVbcations,  the  two  Universities  were  by  no 
means  backward  to  partake.  At  Cambridge,  four  companies 
were  enrolled,  including  gownsmen  of  every  rank  and  degree, 
and  almost  of  every  age  ;  and  as  Mr.  Clarke  was  always  fore- 
most in  every  plan  which  was  calculated  to  rouse  tb^  energies, 
chher  mental  or  physical,  of  the  University,  be  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  the  formation  of  the  corps,  and  was  eventually 
appointed  to  one  of  the  companies  in  it. 

The  spirit  displayed  upon  this  occasion  is  a  curious  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  his  own  description  of  the 
drill,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  will  perhaps  not  be 
thought  uninteresting. 


To  Dr.  Satterthtoaite. 

"  j£8irS  COLLCeB,  CAHBRIDae, 

Noyember  15,  1803. 

^<  Dear  Sat. — I  have  had  so  much  to  say,  and  so  much  to 
thank  you  for,  that  I  thought  it  quite  necessary  to  sit  down  in 
form  and  write  on  a  folio.  But  in  this  way  a  letter  is;postponed 
from  day  to  day,  and  never  written.  So,  therefore)  take  me 
as  I  am  ;  just  come  from  practising  the  light  infantry  manoeu- 
vres, over  all  the  hedges  and  ditches,  towards  Madingly ;  wet, 
muddy,  and  oozing  at  every  pore.  My  brother  has  been  here, 
and  passed  some  time  with  me.  Malthas  left  me  this  morning; 
bat  still  new  lions  pour  in — nHmpwrte  !  The  Bursar  talks  of 
building  a  new  Combination  Room  ;  and  certainly  we  roust 
have  a  new  table  in  the  hall — ^we  have  not  room  even  for  the 
members  of  the  college,  and  still  less  for  lions,  who  always 
occupy  considerable  space. 

^<  I  thank  you  for  the  handsome  mdmier  in  which  you  here 
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oomplied  with  all  my  requests  respecting  the  Plumbago  Mine ; 
for  the  case  you  have  sent ;  and  the  answers  you  have  given  to 
all  my  queries.  For  it*  was  of  importance  that  you  should  not 
only  go  up  the  level,  but  absolutely  ascend  the  shaft,  however 
fatiguing  it  might  be  ;  and  although  my  questions  might  not  all 
appear  of  importance,  I  shall  convince  you  when  we  meet  that 
they  were  essential. 

y  At  present  nothing  is  talked  of  in  Cambridge,  but  the 
drill — who  shoulders  best ;  and  who  trod  down  Beverley's 
heels  in  close  marching.  Yesterday  we  had  a  sort  of  sham 
fight,  on  Parkhurst,  and  they  all  allow  we  do  better  than  die 
Town  Volunteers.  Colonel  Hare  came  to  see  us,  and  said  we 
were  the  finest  body  of  men  he  ever  saw  ;  and  that  be  would 
rather  command  the  University  corps,  Uian  any  regiment  in 
England.  Certainly  our  grenadier  company  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  all  the  ladies.     Among  them  you  will  see  O and 

C ,  in  smart  light   infantry  jackets,  with   black   stocks, 

looking  as  fierce  as  Mars.  We  paraded  through  the  streets, 
from  Clare  Hall  to  Parkhurst  Piece,  with  a  full  band  of  music. 
The  corps  is  intended  as  a  nursery  of  corps,  to  supply  the  na- 
tion with  oflScers  and  drill  sergeants.  We  are  all  officers  in 
turn.  At  present  the  corps  consists  of  four  com[»anies  of 
thirty  men  in  each,  commanded  by  Captain  Bircham  as 
general,  and  by  Thackery,  myself,  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Sill,  with 
covering  sergeants  who  succeed  to  our  posts,  when  we  fall  into 
the  ranks ;  in  the  order  you  see  here : 

^.|       First       ||     Second        t    Third       t     Fourth 
|&  Division,    |lf   Division.        £"  Division,  ^jk    Division, 
5§*  Grenadiers.  |*  f  *  |*  Grenadiers. 

»y*g  —  ^'S  —  ^'5        -*—        w*S  —^ 

^S  Thackery.   1s  E.D.Clarke.     I  Johnson.     §    Dr.  Sill. 

Captain  Bircham. 

<*Now  you  may  review  us  yourself;  and  imagine  we  are 
giving  the  general  salute,  with  the  band  playing  *  God  save  the 
^ng,'  or  the  « Cambridge  University  March.'  Don't  you  re- 
member the  Swedish  air,  <0n  lofty  Mountains  roaming?' 
\an  did  not  like  the  wohds  should  be  made  a  sing  song  ;  so  I 
liave  adapted  new  words  more  appropriate;  and  I  enclose 
%hem  as  they  were  sung  at  the  concert  here,  a  few  nights  ago. 
1  have  also  enclosed  the  answer  of  the  heads  to  the  plan  I  laid 
^fore  them  for  drilling  the  laymen  members.  Tou  have  little 
conception  in  your  peaceful  retreat,  what  high  words,  and  hot 
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water,  bas  attended  flie  fiymation  ot  this  Uniferaitj  corps ; 
nor  of  the  open  and  inrndkras  attacks  it  has  receiTed  nam 
Vfowei  enemiesy  and  pretended,  Inkewarm  friends.     They 
Toled  OS  2001.  from  the  Umvenity  chest  lately,  towards  de- 
{njiDg  the  expenses  of  the  driD.     I  cooki  have  wished  the 
corps  had  thanked  them  for  this  handsome  offer,  and  decfined 
accepting  it ;  hot  there  are  some  among  os  on  whom  the  ex- 
pense of  arms,  accootrements,  and  nnifonn,  might  fall  too 
heavy.     Bat  what  will  yoor  sorprise  be,  whfcn  I  tell  yoa,  that 
the  first  person  who  pot  down  hb  name  for  a  nnisket,  under  the 
plea  of  poverty,  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  !    I  hope  he  wiD 
not  enfcrave  his  name  on  the  stock. 

**  The  Combination  is  now  too  nnmeronsly  attended  to  be 
comfortable ;  but  the  greatest  harmony  prevails,  and  we  li?e 
like  one  great  family.  I  believe  so  large  a  circle  with  so 
mnch  ananimity  woald  not  be  fomid  elsewhere.  I  have  not 
beard  a  single  expression  of  ill  will,  either  openly  or  ambiga*^ 
ously,  since  we  met.  We  have  entirely  abolished  sizing  par* 
ties ;  which  you  will  feel  the  advantage  of  in  a  very  high  de* 
gree.  There  is  a  Combination  Room  every  night.  If  a  man 
has  no  other 'engagement  he  is  sore  of  finding  a  comfortable 
rubber,  and  a  party  of  triends ;  and  if  be  does  not  Hke  cards, 
there  are  newspapers  and  reviews  for  bis  amusement.  At 
supper  we  order  what  we  please  ;  except  on  a  Monday,  the 
gala  night ;  as  commemorating  the  old  Club — on  that  night, 
we  have  a  supper  prepared,  and  aO  make  a  point  of  attending. 

<*  Young  Wilkins  is  returned  from  Greece,  and  is  going  to 
publish  his  drawings  of  *  Ruins  in  Sicily,'  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  *  Stuart's  Athens.'  Miss  Wilkins  has  just  finished  a 
most  magnificent  drawing,  repreHenting  the  Ceres  entirely  re- 
stored to  all  her  original  majesty,  as  seated  in  her  temple  at 
Eleusis.  I  intend  to  engrave  it  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Te#- 
imomes;  which  Will  appear  with  the  Ttstmanits  respecting 
the  Tomb  of  Alexander^  and  both  form  one  volume. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  that  letters,  contain- 
ing mere  gossipy  should  lie  about,  or  become  placards  ;  there- 
fore, I  earnestly  beg  you  will  bum  diis.  At  the  sikme  time,  it 
will  be  particularly  necessary  for  you  to  make  no  other  copy 
of  the  foUowing  poem,  than  what  the  tablets  of  your  memory 
ma^  contain.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  heard. 
1  give  it  you  from  memory  myself.  My  brother  is  puUisfaing 
a  new  edition  of  the  Shipwreck^  and  he  applied  to  Bowles  for  a 
few  lines  to  add  to  the  life  of  Falconer.  Bowles  read  his  let- 
ter as  he  was  lounging  on  the  platform  at  Portsmouth,  looking 
out  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  going  to  his  room,  added  (bis 
exquisite  sonnet  to  his  answer : — 
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OS  FALCONER,  AUTHOR  UF  <  THE  SHIPWRECK :'  LOST  AFTERWARD 

IN  THE  AURORA. 

What  pale  and  bleeding  ▼onth.^while  the  feU  blast 
Howls  o'er  the  wreck,  and  fainter  sinks  the  cry 
Of  stranKng  wretches,  ere  o'erwhelmed,  they  die— 

Tet  floats  npoome  npim  the  drhing  mast  7 

Oh,  poor  Arion !  has  thy  sweetevt  strain. 
That  chaim'd  okl  ocean's  wildest  soUtade, 
At  this  dread  hour,  his  wares'  dark  might  snbdned  ? 

Let  Sea  Maids  thy  reclining  head  snstsin ; 

And  wipe  the  blood  and  briny  drops  that  soil 

Thy  locks,  and  gire  once  more  thy  wretched  shell 
To  ring  with  melody !  oh,  fruitless  toil ! 

Hark !  o'er  thy  head  again  the  tempest  swell ! 

Haik !  hark !  again  the  storm's  black  dasmons  yell ! 
More  load !  the  beUowing  deep  reclaims  his  spoil— 

Pbacs  !  and  may  weeping  Seia  Maids  ring  thy  knell  I** 


Having  now  sufficiently  provided  for  the  security  and  credit 
of  the  statues  and    marbles  more    immediately  under  iiis 
control,  the  next  object  connected  with  bis  travels  to  which  he 
directed  the  public  attention,  was  the  celebrated  Sarcophagus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  captured  from  the  French  at 
Alexandria.     It  is  well  known  how  instrumental  Dr.  Clarke 
had  been  in  discovering  this  noble  monument  of  Egyptian  art, 
when  it  had  been  clandhestinely  embarked  for  France,  on  board 
a  hospital  ship,  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  in  rescuing  it 
from  the  hands  of  General  Menou,  and  the  French  Institute, 
who  clung  to  it  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy  almost  incredible : 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  it  m 
Egypt  should  revive  with  its  arrival  in  England ;  especially  sls 
the  origin  of  the  monument  soon  became  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  perplexity  among  the  learned,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
conceived  himself  to  be  possessed  of  evidence  calculated  to 
tlurow  light  upon  it.     Under  this  impression,  he  drew  up,  in 
I  AS05,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum, 
'  rougbt  from  Alexandria.     It  was  inscribed  to  Lord  Hutchin* 
*n,  under  whose  authority  he  had  acted  in  Alexandria,  and 
i     e  main  object  of  it  was  to  vindicate  the  pretensions  of  the 
Lnonument  to  the  title  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander.    To  this  by- 
P)othesis  he  had  been  first  led  by  the  name  it  bore  (the  tomb  of 
scander)  among  the  most  ancient  race  of  the  neighbouring 
ihabitants,  coupled  with  the  extreme  veneration  felt  for  it  as 
ch  by  the  Turks  and  other  persons  of  every  description  in 
;  city  of  which  this  hero  was  the  founder ;  and  having  been 
erward  partially  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  reports  he 
ad  in  the  works  of  early  travellers,  as  well  as  by  the  conver- 
on  of  learned  men  on  the  continent,  and  at  last  more  de- 
adly by  an  accurate  examination  of -such  classical  authors 
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as  had  treated  of  the  subject  of  Alexander's  death  and  burial, 
he  collected  his  proofs  and  arguments  in  a  manuscript,  ivhich, 
after  being  handed  about  among  his  friends,  in  ISM,  was  hj 
their  advice  published  in  the  following  year,  under  the  title 
already  mentioned.  The  work  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Hutchinson,  with  a  view  to  its  being  printed  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  friends,  who  thought  it  would  appear  more  expe- 
ditiously, as  well  as  advantageously,  from  the  University  press, 
the  managers  of  which  undertook  to  print  it. 

^'  It  was  ornamented  with  an  accurate  coloured  engraving 
of  the  tomb,  from  a  drawing  by  Alexander,  and  accompanied 
with  several  appendices,  iu  one  of  which  was  inserted  a  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  illustration  by  Dr.  Parr,  of  a  Greek  inscrip* 
tion  found  amons^  the  ruins  of  Tithorea  by  the  author ;  and 
being  the  first  book  in  which  the  name  of  Edward  Clarke  had 
appeared  in  the  titlepage  (all  his  former  publications  having 
been  anonymous,)  it  was  otherwise  got  up  with  great  care, 
and  at  no  inconsiderable  cost.     But  this  over-nursing  was  in 
one  respect  injurious  to  it.     The  subject,  though  excellent  for 
a  pc^mphlet,  was  neither  popular  nor  comprehensive  enough 
for  the  expensive  form  in  which  it  was  thus  obliged  to  appear 
(the  price  was  eighteen  shillings,)  and  the  introduction  of 
such  topics  as  the  ruins  of  Sais  and  Tithorea,  however  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  was  so  far  injudicious,  that  it  injured  the 
unity  of  the  piece,  and  added  to  the  expense  without  furnish- 
ing any  ground  for  the  argument :  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  under  which  it  came  out,  the  Work  was  by  no 
means  lucrative,  either  to  himself  or  his  publisher,  Mr.  Mair- 
man,  in  whose  hands  a  large  number  of  copies  remained  for 
many  years.     To  the  author,  however,  it  was  productive  of 
essential  advantage  in  many  ways.     By  the  few  who  read  it, 
it  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  received  and  highly  estimated ;- 
among  whom  are  mentioned  by  himself,  Porson,  Parr,  Dr 
Zouch,   Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr.   Henly  (Principal  of  Hertforc 
College,)  Dr.    Knox   (bis  early  tutor,)  Mr.   Tyrwhit,  Mr 
Matthias,  &c. ;  all  of  whom  gave  their  countenance  and  ap-"^ 
probation,  and  some  their  assistance  or  advice  in  the  work,     it 
was  the  means,  also,  of  making  him  more  favourably  and  more 
intimately  known  to  other  men  of  learning  and  genius,  whose 
friendship  he  never  lost.     Above  all,  it  gave  him  confidence  ir 
his  own  powers,  and  enabled  him  to  stand  upon  much  highe 
ground,  when  soon  afterward  be  had  to  treat  with  the  booi* 
sellers  for  his  travels.     Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  bis  positif 
was  maintained  with  great  ingenuity :  by  many  learned  pes 
sons,  the  proofs  were  considered  conclusive,  as  their  lettf 
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show ;  others,  more  reserved,  readily  expressed  their  surprise 
that  such  a  mass  of  evidence  existed ;  and  all  Vere  disposed 
to  alloiv,  that  a  vague  and  obscure  tradition  had  been  elevated 
in  his  hands  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  and  probable  conjecture. 
Of  the  congratulatory  letters  addressed  to  him  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  Work,  one  only  will  be  given.  It  is  from  Dr. 
Knox,  and  has  been  selected  not  less  for  the  good  feeling  dis- 
played in  it,  than  because  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  Dr 
Clarke  himself. 

**  TuHBEiDOB,  March  tSth»  1805. 

"  Accept  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  your  valuable 
present,  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  me.  It  is  indeed  highly  gratifying  to  me,  to  see  one 
of  my  scholars  advancing  in  fame  as  you  do  ;  and  not  forget- 
ting the  guide  of  his  boyish  studies.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
rewards  of  my  laborious  profession  to  see  eminent  scholars 
shining  in  the  world,  and  acknowledging  that  they  owe  some- 
thing of  their  lustre  to  him  who  assisted  them  in  the  elements 
of  literature.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success,  and  say, 
*  Macte,  puer,  sic  itur  ad  astra.' 

*'  I  ain  highly  pleased  with  your  very  curious  book  :  it  dis- 
plays great  ingenuity,  and  roust  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  all  lovers  of  classical  antiquity.  I  do  admire  that 
ardour  of  mind  which  overcomes  all  obsta,cles,  in  pursuit  of  its 
favourite  and  laudable  objects ;  I  well  remember  the  symptoms 
of  it  when  you  were  at  school ;  it  constitutes  what  I  callliterary 
heroism. 

*'  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  when  in  London,  to  inspect 
the  Sarcophagus ;  1  shall  touch  it  with  a  kind  of  awe ;  by 
your  assistance,  I  shall  be  an  elegant  spectator  of  it. 

<<  My  family  all  unite  \nhe8t  respects  to  you,  with  dear  Sir, 
**  Your  much  obltged, 

and  faithful,  humble  servant, 

«« V.  Knox." 

Some  objections  to  the  hypothesis  had  been  started  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  before  the  publication  of  the  Work,  which 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Henley,  in  an  Appendix  to  it ;  and 
others  appeared  afterwards  in  the  Literary  Journal,  to  which 
Dr.  Clarke  replied  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  This  again  gave  occasion  to  several  com- 
munications with  Professor  Porson*  and  Dr.  Parr,  upon  the 


*  Wh«n  the  ebtin  of  hia  evidenee  becomes  defeetire  after  the  deitnielioii  of  he«« 
thfii  templee  vid  monameoU,  in  conieqiNDee  of  the  eetaWiihaent  of  Chrii^ittity  by 
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ciitieal  mrmtng  of  wetenl  Greek  words  wfaick  had  bees  iH' 
tnidaced  iolo  k ;  aad  abo  wkk  Dr.  Healey,  opott  the  aocd 
vritnifsof  the  Ezjptiaaty  hi  all  of  wfaicbhe  took  great  inmeft ; 
and  k  vtill  coaTcj  aone  noCwo  of  the  cAlfautJiaary  actirity 
of  his  nbind  at  tbls  period,  to  add,  that  in  the  Tery  midfll  of  the 
controrersf  'Easter,  1805)  be  composed  and  sent  to  press  i 
treatise  on  Hineralogj,  prinripallr  iateaded  tor  smdentSt  of 
which  the  foUowing  notice  is  giren  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Henley; 
— **  I  hare  already  sent  another  work  to  the  press,  very  difler* 
ent  in  its  natnre,  which  wiO  be  mere  play  to  me  this  Easter 
vacation.  It  is  <  an  easy  and  simple  method  of  arrangag  tbe 
sobstances  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;'  by  which  I  hope  to  make 
mineralogists,  as  &st  as  B<dtott  makes  buttons.  The  introdoc- 
tion  only  b  addressed  to  persons  rather  above  the  class  of  sta* 
dents,  and  is  intended  to  develope  the  theory  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples, the  cause  and  origin  of  the  fluid  matter  of  heat,  dte 
formation  of  atmosphere,  Itc.  fcc.  It  is  a  poitahle  vcdnme,  smaU 
and  pleasant  for  traveDas.^ 

Tbe  work  was  never  poUished,  and  its  existence  is  scarcely 
known  to  any  of  his  friends,  hot  one  or  two  copies  were  found 
among  his  papers,  and  a  slight  view  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  it  must  have  cost  him  considerable  time  and  labour,  at  the 
moment  his  hands  appeared  to  be  full  of  other  things.  Bat 
this  was  not  all ;  not  many  months  before,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Senior  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  in  the 
room  of  the  authiv  of  this  Memoir,  who  had  vacated  it  by  mar- 
riage, and  thus  a  new  class  of  occupations  and  engagements 
was  throivn  upon  his  shoulders,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  be 
had  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience,  and  of  some  (busi- 
ness and  accounts)  a  great  honor ;  and  cvben  to  all  this»  it  is 
added,  that  he  had  taken  another  pupil  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Cripps,  and  that  his  time  was  liaible  to  be  broken  in  upon  ,by 
innumerable  strangers  of  all  descriptions,  foreigners  and  na- 
tives, who  pressed  upon  him  with  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  always  went  away  delighted,  it  will  create  no  surprise  to 
learn,  that  the  tiumber  and  variety  of  his  engagements  during 
this  year  furnished  matter  of  wonder,  and  sometimes  of  amuse- 
ment to  his  friends.  Notwithstanding  all  these  distractions, 
by  which  his  time  was  frittered  away,  the  Cdlege,  with  the 
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HerodinoMaiioM  SonM,  and  SL  AwUn  telU  w,  aMrcoplu«ii  is  what  all  tbe  Greekf 
caUedforM:  loCanadlalajihttmaiiaeTiyaopw,  oraponthe  aareophagiH.  laeon- 
SmatumorthiiLif  anioicriptMMicopiad  bjDr.  Clarke  at  AkxaadricTroaa,  of  tbe 
time  of  Akxander,  ai  Poimd  judged  froBUie  lettering,  ia  which  tbe  aareoDhMS  is 
oaUedforai:— 


«« AveltQf  Soter  eoattraeted  dUi  wiof  (taraophagna)  to  bimMlC" 
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assistance  of  bis  eiperienced  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Cald- 
irell,  went  on  prosperously  in  his  bands,  till  be  was  bappily  re- 
lieved from  it  by  bis  marriage,  in  the  spring  of  1806  :  upon 
which  occasion,  the  noblemen  and  fellow-comrooners  of  the 
College,  presented  to  him,  through  the  bands  of  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo,  a  piece  of  plate,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  letter, 
expressing  their  sense  of  his  kindness  and  attention  in  his 
office,  and  their  regret  for  his  loss. 

The  lady  who  was  the  object  of  his  choice  was  Angelica 
Rusb,  the  fidh  daughter  of  Sir  William  Rush,  of  Wimbledon, 
and  the  cousin  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Rush,  of  Elsenbam.  It  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  match  of  affection  on  both  sides,  and 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  it,  was  marked  with  a  more 
than  usual  portion  of  those  anxieties  and  fears  which  are  apt 
to  accompany  such  arrangements,  although  bappily  exempt  in 
the  sequel  from  the  disappointments  and  inconveniences  which 
sometimes  follow  them.  At  first,  indeed,  the  connexion  was 
thought  very  flattering; ;  the  lady  was  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished,  her  father  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  Mr.  Cripps, 
Dr.  Clarke's  pupil,  was  about  to  marry  the  third  sister.  But 
when  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  the  parties  had 
been  fairly  considered,  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  aspect 
under  which  it  appeared  to  his  friends  was  very  different.  A 
wide  disparity  of  years,  (Dr.  darkens  age  was  double  that  of 
tbe  lady,)  a  real  difference  of  habits,  a  presumed  discrepancy 
of  taste,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  narrow  income,  were  the 
prominent  features  of  the  case,  as  they  presented  themselves 
unifonnly  to  those  whom  he  consulted ;  and  making  every  fair 
allowance  for  the  chances  of  life,  and  for  that  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  exertion  which  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has  happily 
annexed  to  a  prolific  marriage,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
r^ard  the  match,  or  to  represent  it  to  himself  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  most  imprudent  one ;  insomuch  that,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  influence  by  which  he  was  impelled, 
(for  it  was  not  likely  that  a  passion  which  is  apt  to  animate 
even  the  cold  and  slut^gish,  should  burn  with  an  ordinary  flame 
in  a  heart  so  susceptible  as  his,)  there  were  moments  in  which 
be  himself  was  so  strongly  touched  with  the  thought  of  in- 
volving in  unknown  difficulties  a  person  to  whom  be  was  so 
much  attached,  as  to  undergo  the  most  painful  struggles ; 
during  which,  many  letters  tinged  with  bis  romantic  spirit, 
and  marked  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  but  always 
generous  and  honourable,  were  written  by  him  to  his  biogra- 
pher. 

From  the  moment,  however,  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
lady^s  firmness,  he  looked  no  farther  back,  but  giving  himself 
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up  eotirely  to  the  stream  of  his  affection,  and  reljing  upon  liis 
own  exertions,  in  some  sbape  or  other,  lor  a  better  proriaioiiy 
if  it  should  be  needed,  he  pressed  on  his  mairiage  with  all  tbe 
despatch  imaginable ;  and  as  no  difficulties  were  now  ihrowo 
in  the  way  b>  her  parents,  they*  were  married  oo  the  SAch  of 
March,  1806.     Tbe  ceremony  was  performed  in  London,  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils,  and  the  events  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  amply  justified  the  confidence  he  had  placed 
in  his  own  good  fortune.     During  the  short  administration  of 
the  Whigs,  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Professorsbip  of 
Modem  History,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  but  before  the 
day  appointed  for  tbe  marriage  arriyed,  tbe  vicarage  of  Harl- 
ton,  belonging  to  Jesus  College,  be<*aroe  vacant,  and  after 
some  weeks  of  anxiety,  during  which  his  sei>iors  were  deSbf- 
rating,  the  option  at  last  came  down  to  him ;   and  having 
already  determined  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  be  was  ordained 
by  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  in  December, 
18Q5,  and  immediately  instituted  to  the  living.     But  this  was 
only  a  part  of  bis  good  fortune.     Not  more  than  three  years 
after  his  marriage,  the  rectory  of  Yeldham,  in  Essex,  in  the 
gift  of  Sir  Wm.  Rush,  and  tenable  with  Hariton,  unexpectedly 
became  vacant,  and  was  presented  to  him.     Thus  he  became 
possessed  of  a  considerable  income  firom  church  preferment, 
not  any  part  of  which  he  had  calculated  upon  when  he  deter- 
mined upon  bis  marriage.     **  As  to  the  living  of  Yeldham,*  he 
says,  *'  1  never  knew  of  its  existence  until  it  came.     1  was  like 
a  man  gaping  in  a  hail-storm,  and  *  a  ptarl  ol  great  price'  feB 
into  my  mouth,  to  my  utter  astonishment.*    In  all  other  re- 
spects, the  consequences  of  this  union  proved  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  calmer  heads  of  his  friends  had  anticipated 
from  it.     Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  character  and  disposition  of  Mrs.  Clarke  were  precisely 
such  as  those  who  loved  him  best  would  have  chosen  for  him, 
and  that  the  habits  of  life  she  was  forming  were  in  perfect 
conformity  with  his  own  wishes,  and  suitable  to  the  new  for- 
tunes and  circumstances  in  which  her  mairiage  had  placed  her. 
So  far  from  being  desirous  of  public  admiration,  she  was  more 
attached  to  domestic  privacy  than  himself;  all  her  employ- 
ments and  all  her  pleasures  were  sought  for  and  found  at  home; 
nor  did  she  seem  to  have  an  expectation,  or  even  a  wish  of 
,  any  kind,  beyond  tbe  sphere  of  her  husband's  fortime,  or  the 
circle  of  his  employmenU,  while  the  taste  which  was  gradually 
displayed  by  her,  first  in  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  his 
house,  then  in  tbe  embellishments  of  his  work,  and  finally 
through  the  whole  range  of  his  intellectual  pleasures,  gave  a 
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ibarm  to  her  character  in  his  eyes,  which  was  perpetually  Ta- 
ied  and  renewing,  and  appeared  perhaps  more  delightful  to 
lim,  because  it  was  discovered  and  elicited  by  himself.  Nor 
]id  the  benignant  influence  of  this  union  rest  here ;  he  was  in- 
debted to  it  for  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  a  greater  steadiness 
and  consistency  in  his  pursuits.  In  the  whole  character  of 
the  lady,  there  was  a  quietness  and  repose  admirably  calculated 
to  soften  that  turbulence  of  spirit,  which  was  at  once  the 
charm  and  the  danger  of  his  own,  and  which  literary  fame 
often  stimulates,  but  rarely  satisfies ;  while  the  suggestions  of 
ber  plain  and  unaffected  sense,  openly  but  seasonably  delivered, 
often  called  him  back  to  calmer  and  juster  views  of  things, 
and  made  him  question  the  results  to  which  his  own  sensibility 
was  leading  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  desire  he  felt  of 
adding  to  the  comfort  and  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
his  family,  he  had  a  strong  and  unfailing  motive  for  his  literary 
labours,  which  now  began  to  wear  a  new  and  an  additional 
^ue  in  his  eyes ;  and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  without  this  stimulus,  his  great  work,  the  Travels,  the  fruit 
of  so  much  painful  labour,  would  never  have  been  finished, 
and  scarcely  perhaps  have  been  begun  ;  not  that  his  literary 
ardour  would  have  been  less,  but  it  would  have  been  more  ex- 
cursive and  more  ambitious  of  new  paths,  and,  at  all  events, 
more  philosophical  and  experimental.  But,  afler  all,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  union  was,  tliat  to  the  quiet  habits  of  domestic 
life  it  induced,  so  favourable  to  the  reception  of  Christian 
truth,  and  to  the  formation  of  Christian  virtue,  concurrent 
with  the  serious  nature  of  the  office  be  had  undertaken,  he 
was  indebted  for  a  more  earnest  application  of  the  Scriptures 
to  his  own  mind  than  bad  hitherto  been  remarked  in  him. 
Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  various  parts  of  his 
works  and  life ;  but  the  most  striking  will  be  found  imder  the 
pressure  of  the  afflictions  which  clouded  his  latter  days. 

The  report  of  bis  marriage  was  hailed  by  a  distinguished 
classical  friend,  with  the  following  complimentary  verses : 

E.  D.  CLARKE,  LL.D. 

Daphnidi  luo  Doctianmo  Dileetinimo 

Dttiderio  tarn  Can  Capitif 

Graviter  Commota 

OaANTA 

Logabrem  Hone  CaBtam. 
Ah  fiigii  7  ant  Doatnun  frnitra  oetia  adrena  taem  1 

(Six  Oranta  infidnin  Daphniaa  fida  TOcat:\ 
Quia  eolor  hie  erocena  7  Boatrs  eontrariiia  nrbi 

TcM  adao  ipRt&  Pallida  jactat  Hymen  7 
Nee  te  BotUr  amor,  proauaaa  ant  earn  iahitis, 

Nee  oMifeetn  gnn  Tnlaere  Granta  moTet  7 

Ii2 


{ 
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Non  laocU  uwpint  UIm  UadtgnadK*  foniKf, 

Et  monet  iuolito  Galloi  t  tb  ore  Mmo. 
Ytm  Ttaeris  eaaipo  ami  GnaUi  flmiuBt  toidmt  ? 

Abbb  tao  frnttrm  est  mmiefc  diyef  agtr? 
Aspicc  Tirciiieo  demctM  at  poUioe  aerta 

liocet  Emmaio  Uttora  nipu  Cera! 
Quia  relloM  eno  etapet  aailwa  eaiota  feMlekio : 

Fallor,  ea  et  aobit  f  Iten  lliaii  adeet  7 
Moribai^  iaseaio.  ftmk  dolabere  ni)KOt 

Et  aovaa  Ang<U€&  Inee  Medont  crit.  1M& 

Immediately  after  this  event,  he  went  to  reside  in  Cambridge, 
where  be  hired  a  small  bouse  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  and  as  his 
living  of  Harlton  was  only  seven  miles  from  the  University,  he 
constantly^performed  the  duties  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

His  Leetoree  on  Miaeraloej— •Me  of  Manoecripte  Of  Medeli — ^Remnnl  to  Treoip- 
iagton— Poblioatioa  of  ue  flnt  volnBe  of  his  TraTeb— Other  Eamemeikts— Pua 
for  the  larther  prosecntioa  of  his  TnTels— Retora  to  rcsideacc  at  demhridge. 

The  course  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life  now  turns  from  this  happy 
union  to  a  department  of  his  labours,  which  was  always  upper- 
most in  his  own  thoughts,  and,  next  to  his  Travels,  obtained  for 
him  his  highest  distinction,  as  a  literary  man :  viz.  his  Lectures 
on  Mineralogy.  The  history  of  these  Lectures  belongs  pro* 
perly  to  this  period  of  his  life,  for  they  commenced  not  long 
after  his  marriage,  and  were,  in  truth,  one  of  the  resources 
upon  whicli  he  always  seemed  to  rely,  when  the  difficulties  of 
a  family  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  friends ;  but  as  they  had 
been  a  favourite  object  of  bis  speculations  for  many  years,  and 
were  now  only  accidentally  connected  with  this  event,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  trace  them  somewhat  nearer  to  their  source. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  his  friends,  that  whatever  temporary 
interest  his  works  already  published  had  excited  in  his  mind, 
they  were  only  the  result  of  so  much  time  and  labour  reluctantly 
withdrawn  from  mineralogy.  During  the  whole  course  of  his 
journey,  this  science,  and  the  objects  connected  with  it,  obtain- . 
ed  every  where  the  greatest  share  of  his  attention,  and  had 
been  cultivated  by  him  with  the  greatest  success ;  to  which 
several  circumstances  had  contributed.     Low  at  that  time,  as 


•  AbbadBsa  Moaast.  Jet. 

t  Episeopu  Aleoek  fnidator  Jcs.  Coll.  Cast* 
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iras  this  branch  of  literature  in  our  Univenities,  it  had  risen 
under  a  Tariety  of  encouragement  and  patronage— *the  result 
of  pcdicy  as  well  as  taste — to  a  high  degree  of  importance  in 
CTerypublic  establishment  of  education  on  the  Continent;  and, 
as  Mr.  Clarke  brought  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  most 
eminent  professors  wherever  he  went  (an  advantage  which  his 
owns  pirit  always  contributed  to  improve )»  he  was  in  all  places 
cheerfully  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  local  discoveries 
or  improvements,  and  supplied  with  specimens  of  all  such  mine- 
rals as  they  respectively  produced.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the 
course  of  his  travels  often  led  him  to  remote  districts,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Russia,  not  accessible 
to  the  ordinary  mineralogist;  and  as  he  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money  in  his  researches,  besides  a  very  ample  store  of  minerals 
more  or  less  known,  he  brought  to  England  several  rare  and 
valuable  specimens,  which  were  for  some  time  almost  peculiar 
to  his  collection:  and  it  may  be  affirmed  generally,  that  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  travels,  his  acquisitions  in  this  department 
were  infinitely  the  most  precious  in  his  eyes.  To  bring  forward, 
therefore,  this  collection  before  the  public  eye,  and  with  more 
advantage  than  his  own  limited  apartments  would  permit,  to 
communicate  to  others  the  lights  which  he  himself  had  obtained 
and  to  disseminate  throughout  the  University  a  portion  of  that 
flame  which  burnt  within  himself,  were,  from  the  first,  wants 
infinitely  more  pressing  in  his  mind,  than  the  hope  of  reputation 
or  advantage  firom  any  other  quarter;  and  as  the  only  obvious 
means  of  embracing  at  once  these  objects  was  the  delivery  of 
Lectures  under  the  patronage  of  the  University,  it  was  to  the 
attainment  of  this,  that  his  best  efforts,  from  a  very  early  period 
after  his  return,  were  unifoi-roly  directed.  But  the  task  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one.  The  subject  was  little  known,  and  less 
studied,  and  by  no  means  popular  in  the  University ;  nor  was 
there  any  room  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  what  was  either  preoc- 
cupied or  appropriated;  and,  besides,  there  was  an  apprehension 
of  the  Lectures  interfering  with  the  Wood  wardian  professorship, 
at  that  time  occupied  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  Dr.  Clarke 
had  justly  a  very  high  respect.  By  degrees,  however,  all  these 
difficufties  gave  way.  Every  facility  was  afforded  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  plan  ;  Dr.  Martin,  the  Botanical  Professor,  gave 
up  his  room  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  his  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  using  himself;  and  the  Wood  wardian  Pro- 
fessor, whose  proper  department  was  Geology,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering these  Lectures  as  an  interference  with  himself,  kindly 
concumd  in  every  measure  which  was  required  for  their  es« 
tablishment.  In  shortt  as  soon  as  he  could  enter  upon  it.  Dr. 
CUtfke  had  the  happiness  to  find,  that  the  field  was  open  to  him 
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withoat  either  oppooition  or  ilUwiU,  and  the  fial  of  the  Tiee- 
chanceilor  followed  atmost  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Havii^ 
therefore  finished  his  preparations,  which  were  both  expensive 
and  laborious,  and  which  had  been  suspended  during  some 
months  previous  to  his  marriage ;  and  having  published  a  new 
synopsis  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  an  extensive  syllabiu, 
he  at  last  announced  a  day  for  the  opening  of  his  Lectures,  the 
17th  of  March,  1807.  What  his  sensations  were  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  moment,  which  was  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  fate, 
will  be  best  known  from  the  extract  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Cripps. 

"Feb.  II,  mj. 

**  I  send  you  the  Cambridge  paper ;  you  will  see  the  tvro 
advertisements.  On  Tuesday,  17th,  at  a  quarter  after  twelve, 
imagine  me  in  a  grand  room,  before  all  the  University,  tutors 
and  all ! — all  my  minerals  around  me,  and  models  of  crystals." 

"  Feb.  18,  1S07. 

**  I  have  only  time  to  say,  I  nerer  came  off  with  such  flying 
colours  iu  my  life.  I  quitted  my  papers  and  spoke  extempore. 
There  was  not  room  for  them  all  to  sit.  Above  two  hundred 
persons  were  in  the  room.  I  worked  myself  into  a  passion 
with  the  subject,  and  so  all  my  terror  vanished,  i  wish  you 
could  have  seen  Ihe  table  covered  with  beautiful  models  for  the 
Lecture. 

'* Fancy  me  in  the  midst  of  my  pupils,  as  Hauy  used  to  be, 
coming  from  Lectures.  I  have  now  my  Lecture  board  cover- 
ed with  names  on  all  sides.'' 

"  The  success  which  the  first  Lectures  obtained,  and  the  in- 
terest which  they  continued  to  inspire,  are  too  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  his  friends  to  require  any  observation  or  testimony 
from  his  biographer:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  his  reputation  as  a  mineralogist,  in  the  University, 
was  so  far  established,  as  to  encourage  his  friends  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  for  him  the  establishment  of  a  new  professorship 
in  the  University  in  his  name.  This  measure  met  at  first  with 
some  opposition,  and  having  been  prematurely  pressed,  had  in 
the  first  instance  failed;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  1808,  these* 
cond  year  of  his  Lectures,  the  sense  of  the  University  having 
been  previously  tried,  a  grace  to  that  effect  was  brought  up  to 
the  senate  by  the  Proctor,  the  Rev.  6.  D'Oyly  (now  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  Rector  of  Lambeth,  &c.)  and  carried  almost  waBi* 
mottsly.    Writing  to  a  friend,  he  says. 
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'<  Dec  1,  laoe. 
"  D'Oyly  has  proved  himself  a  noble  sapport ;.  you  cannot 
conceive  bow  much  interest  be  takes  on  my  account.  He 
baa  been  all  over  the  University,  and  he  says,  they  are  unani* 
mous  to  a  man,  in  their  desire  to  see  me  upheld  in  this  place. 
Next  Thursday  week,  be  goes  up  with  the  grace  to  the  senate, 
to  found  a  professorship  in  my  nafaie.  After  what  happened 
last  time,  I  will  promise  nothing ;  but  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  the  most  triumphant  and  popular  success." 

"  Dee.  15,  1808, 

**  I  have  only  time  to  say,  it  has  been  carried  triumphantly, 
and  I  am  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 

<*When  the  voting  began  in  the  senate,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle negative  in  the  blacii  hood  house,  and  in  the  white  hood 
house  the  votes  were  thirty-eight  to  seven*" 

Thus  were  bis  most  sanguine  wishes  crowned  with  success, 
and  thus  were  his  spirit  and  perseverance  rewarded  with  one 
of  the  rarest  and  highest  honours  which  the  University  could 
bestow.  How  well  he  merited  the  distinction,  will  appear 
hereafter. 

In  this  year  he  preached  two  sermons,  at  St.  Mary's,  with 
great  reputation  and  success  ;  the  first  upon  the  prejudices  of 
die  Jews,  the  second  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

The  next  important  concern  in  which  he  engaged,  was  the 
disposal  of  the  manuscripts  he  had  collected  in  his  travels. 
It  appears  from  his  letters,  that  the  acquisition  of  these  trea- 
sures had  always  been  regarded  by  him  with  extraordinary 
pleasure,  ahhough  it  was  difficult  to  form  any  probable  esti- 
mate of  their  worth  before  their  arrival  in  England  ;  but  hav- 
ing freely  submitted  them  shortly  alter  his  return  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  scholars  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, he  had  soon  still  stronger  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  his  success.  Among  them  the  Patmos  Plato  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  sagacity  of  Professor  Person  Others  of 
the  manuscripts  passed  through  his  hands,  and  received  oc- 
casionally the  benefit  of  his  remarks,  but  to  this  he  attached 
himself  in  a  particular  manner,  attracted  not  more  by  the 
characters  of  beauty,  clearness,  and  almost  unrivalled  anti- 
quity, which  constituted  its  saleable  value,  than  by  the  ample 
field  afforded  by  the  notes  and  quotations  in  the  margin  for  the 
exercise  of  his  acuteness  in  conjectural  criticism,  in  which  he 
was  so  incomparably  eminent.  From  the  moment  this  treasure 
was  confided  to  his  care,  it  scarcely  ever  was  suffered  to  be 
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out  of  his  hands ;  wherever  he  went,  he  carried  it  about  with 
him,  and  it  remained  in  his  possession  till  he  died.  It  was  also 
a  strong  bond  of  union  between  Dr.  Clarke  and  himself,  and 
the  first  occasion  of  that  intimacy,  which  was  afterward  con- 
tinued with  so  much  pleasure  to  both ;  and  as  every  thing 
which  relates  to  this  extraordinary  man,  is  interesting,  the 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here,  two  letters  connected 
with  this  subject,  though  anterior  to  the  present  period  of  die 
history ;  the  first  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  Rev.  Creoi^e  Browne, 
of  Trinity  College,  describing  the  impressions  left  upon  his 
mind  by  his  first  interview  with  this  great  scholar ;  the  second 
from  the  Professor  himself,  containing  his  earliest  report  of  the 
manuscript. 

"  Jbsvs  Collbob,  Cftinbridge,  Jan.  8,  ISOL 

**  And  truly,  as  touching  Porson,  all  the  accounts  I  have 
heard  of  this  wonderful  man,  for  so  many  years,  have  not 
raised  my  expectations  high  enough,  to  see  him  without  as- 
tonishment. 

T«cr  MEi  iin  y?MV9i%  lUhtv^  ykinUm  fitf  uufn, 

^*  So  rare  is  it  to  find  among  men,  the  highest  attainments  in 
ancient  literature,  joined  to  a  love  of  the  poetry  of  yesterday, 
the  most  refined  genius,  and  almost  supernatural  intellect.  I 
had  seen  him  in  my  rooms  in  the  morning,  and  we  bore  oflF  to- 
gether to  Trinity,  the  Plato  and  Aulus  Gellius.  In  the  even- 
ing he  came,  already  primed,  but  did  not  miss  fire.  He  was 
great  indeed,  narrating,  reciting ;  sometimes  full  of  fon  and 
laughing ;  at  others  weeping  bitterly  at  the  sufferings  of  friends 
that  flourished  near  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  with  whom 
he  seemed  as  well  acquainted,  and  as  familiar,  as  if  they  had 
smoked  a  pipe  with  him  the  preceding  evening.  At  about  three 
in  the  morning,  a  curtain  seemed  all  at  once  to  fall  over  his 
mind — ale,  wine,  and  smoke,  had  extinguished  the  intellectual 
flame,  and  he  remained  from  that  moment  until  he  left  me, 
like  the  beam  of  some  great  building  on  fire,  whose  flames  the 
en^nes  have  put  out,  black  and  reeking. 

^'  Porson  is  all  rapture  and  joy  about  the  Plato  ;  he  says 
Greek  MSS.  are  old,  even  down  to  the  year  1400 ;  as  the 
Greek  language  experienced  a  revival  in  latter  ages.  Latin 
MSS.  have  no  antiquity  after  the  eighth  century.  The  Plato, 
said  he,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  combined  au- 
thorities of  any  two  known  MSS.  It  is  a  monument  of  litera- 
ture !  There^s  for  you !  Townley's  Homer  he  considers  as  one 
hundred  years  later  than  the  Plato.    He  found  the  Postscript 
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perfect,  aad  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  inserted  letters. 
The  work  *  dt  Animalium  Proprietate^^  is  extracted  from  the 
works  of  iBlian  and  Aristotle." 


<'Dee.  IS,  18Q0. 

^<I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  important  and  in- 
teresting information,  of  which  I  hope  to  avail  myself  in  a  few 
days.  The  MSS.  must  at  any  rate  be  extremely  curious,  and 
being  so  old  (November  A.  C.  896)  may  perhaps  be  the 
source  from  which  all  our  present  copies  are  derived*  It  is 
osly  six  years  younger  than  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  that  Mont- 
faucon  had  seen,  with  anexpress  date.  (Palaeographia,  p.  42.) 
Xut  Dorville  (on  Chariton,  p.  49,  50«)  had  in  his  possession  a 
fifS.  of  Euclid,  written  in  the  preceding  year  (Sept.  A.  C. 
^9,)  written  by  Stephen  Clerk  (any  ancestor  of  Mr.  Clarke's?), 
and  purchased  by  Arethas  of  Patrae  for  four  (read  fourteen) 
nammi.  In  the  second  line  of  the  specimen  you  sent  me,  the 
reading  is  Aft^fltf  ^i«(»«fa»f  s-flCTfcf,  i.  e.  the  MS.  was  written  by 
John  the  calligraph,  for  the  use  of  the  deacon  Arethas,  a  native 
of  FatrsB,  and  cost  thirteen  Byzantine  nummi,  about  eight 
guineas  of  our  money ;  a  specimen  of  the  MS.  dated  A.  C. 
990,  you  may  see,  No.  S,  of  the  plate  opposite  to  p.  270,  of 
the  Palssographia.  I  shall  add  no  more,  anyou  may  find  Dor- 
ville's  Chariton  and  Montfaucon's  Palsograpbia,  both  in  our 
and  the  public  libraries.  Tell  Hole,  that  I  have  got  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  Schweighaeuser's  Athensus  (Lib.  iv — 
Ti.  of  text,  iii.  iv.  of  notes,)  which  I  will  bring  down  with  me 
if  be  wants  them.  I  have,  1  believe,  nothing  to  add,  but  that 
I  am  with  due  respects  to  ix\  friends,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged,  humble  servant, 
**  Richard  Porson.^ 

<<  No.  6,  Ejmx  Court.  Ttniple, 
OrrtUier,  No.  16,  Charter-Houie  Squate." 


<<  Others  of  the  MSS.  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  But- 
ter of  Shrewsbury,  Dr.  Maltby,  and  Dr.  C.  Burney;  and 
^veral  copies  of  the  Gospels  were  examined  and  collated  by 
the  Dean  of  Ely  (Dr.  Pearce,)  and  Mr.  Hollingworth. 

In  this  manner  the  MSS.  were  distributed  till  the  autumn  of 
1807,  when  Dr.  Clarke  having  become  better  acquainted  with 
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their  Talue,  as  well  from  the  report  of  these  gentlemen  as  from 
his  own  examination,  his  next  care  was  to  see  them  placed 
together  in  some  secure  and  honourable  repository,  where 
they  might  always  be  accessible  to  the  learned,  and  would  be 
estimated  as  they  deserved ;  and  although  he  was  compelled 
in  this  arrangement  to  consider  what  was  due  to  his  family,  yet 
the  way  in  which  be  set  about  it,  evidently  showed  the  liberal 
and  patriotic  views   always  prevalent  in  his  mind.     His  first 
wish  naturally  rested  upon  his  own  University ;  but  he  had 
been  early  taught  to  believe  that  the   public  authorities  there 
had  no  fund  applicable  to  such  a  purpose.     He  next  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  British  Museum,  and,  as  it  is  said,  was  ac- 
tually upon  the  steps  of  that  building  with  the  view  of  proposing 
his  collection  to  one  of  the  Curators,  when  he  was  accidentally 
accosted  by  a  Professor  of  the  sister  University,  who  suggested 
to  him  the  idea,  which  he  readily  seized,  of  offering  it  to  the 
Bodleian  Library.     However  this  may  be,   certain  it  is,  that 
the  proposal  was  made  in  form  to  the  Bodleian  by  Doctor  Kett 
in  the  spring  of  1808;  and  the   Curators  having  immediately 
expressed  their  readiness  to  treat,  a  correspondence,  which 
yet  remains,  commenced  between  Dr.  Parsons  of  BaUol,  then 
vice-chancellor,  and  Dr.  Clarke  himself ;  which  notwithstand- 
ing some  trifling  delays,  chiefly  caused  by  the  want  of  knoir- 
ledge  of  business  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  happily  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  November  of  the  same  year,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  parties.     The  first  offer  included  his  early  edi- 
tions of  printed  books,  which  were  afterward  at  the  request 
of  the   Curators   withdrawn.     The  price   was   10002.     Dr. 
Clarke  seems  to  have  signified  a  wish  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  Curators  should  themselves  put  a  value  upon  the  MSS. 
after  having  received  a  catalogue  and  inspected  them,  but  this 
they  naturally  declined,  and  proposed  a  reference  to  Mr.  Per- 
son, which  was  probably  prevented  by  the  Professoi^s  state  of 
healthy  for  he  died  in  September  of  this  year :  and  in  the  end 
Dr.  Clarke  undertook  the  task  himself.     The  particalars  of 
his  valuation  are  among  his  papers,  and  the  first  articles  shall 
be  extracted  to  show  the  fair,  moderate,  and  unaffected  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  it. 

*^  Dr.  Clarke,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  friends,  does  most 
respectfully  submit  the  following  answer  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  library. 

«  1  •  That  the  value  of  the  Patraos  Plato,  may  easily  be  es- 
timated, from  the  price  set  upon  it  by  Mr.  Paine,  bookseller, 
of  London,  from  the  recent  sale  of  Mr.  Cripn^s  copy  of  the 
Orators^  which,  although  without  date*  and  evidently  not  older 
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(ban  the  thirteenth  century,  sold  for  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  guineas,  and  also  from  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  ac- 
qairing  it ;  and  that  its  value  be  fixed  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pooads.     Veil,  folio. 

''2.  The  small  volume  from  Patmos,  of  the  works  of 
Gregory  Nazianzenus,  being,  according  to  Professor  Porson, 
in  a  character  almost  as  old  as  the  Plato,  and  moreover,  contain- 
ing marginal  notes  of  importance,  is,  notwithstanding,  without 
date.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  fix  any  adequate  price  upon 
it.  If,  therefore,  forty  pounds  should  be  deemed  by  the 
Carators  of  the  Bodleian  a  sum  much  below  its  real  worth, 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends,  as  in  all  other  instances,  have  the 
utmost  reliance  upon  the  future  consideration  of  that  respecta* 
ble  body.    This  manuscript  is  also  upon  vellum. 

'*  3.  In  a  case  of  red  morocco,  now  sent  to  Oxford,  the 
Curators  of  the  Bodleian  will  find  a  most  exquisite  copy  of 
the  Grospel,  written  on  vellum.  It  belonged  originally  to  Prince 
Alexander  Bano  Handjerli,  of  Constantinople.  Some  entire 
pages  are  written  in  gold.  The  manuscript  is  moreover  per- 
fect. It  is  bound  in  wood,  covered  with  brown  leather.  The 
following  observations  .were  drawn  up  concerning  it,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pearce,  Dean  of  Ely.  *  As  it  has  not  the  note  of 
interrogation  (;)  it  was  written  before  the  ninth  century,  when 
that  note  was  fii'St  introduced.  It  is  not  prior  to  the  seventh 
century,  as  it  has  accents.  It  has  the  Iota  postscriptum  and 
not  subscripturo.  The  comma,  characteristic  of  the  eighth 
century,  very  seldom  occurs.'  This  manuscript,  from  its  ex- 
cessive beauty  and  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  the  price  paid 
for  it,  is  valued  at  sixty  pounds." 

^  The  number  of  articles  was  thirty-two ;  one  or  two  of  lesser 
value  were  missing  when  the  collection  arrived  at  Oxford,  but 
Dr.  Clarke  voluntarily  added  several  others  not  included  in 
the  catalogue,  and  also  some  scarce  printed  books,  which  was 
handsomely  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Parsons.  Among  them 
maj  be  mentioned,  the  first  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Chartier, 
and  a  MS.  of  the  Code  of  the  Calmuc  Laws.  A  learned 
catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  purchased  of  Dr.  Clarke  was 
soon  afterward  drawn  up  by  Professor  Gaisford,  and  printed 
at  the  University  press. 

{lis  Greek  coins,  the  fruits  of  the  same  travels,  he  disposed 
of  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1810 ;  on  which  occasion 
the  same  liberality  was  displayed  by  him  in  his  treaty  for  them^ 
and  the  same  anxiety  for  their  ulterior  use  and  destination. 
"  I  feel  the  necessity,'^  he  says,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  **  of 
pattiDff  with  my  medalSi  but  1  shall  be  satisfied  to  get  lOOh 
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lor  them,  if  I  can  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
or  Mr.  Payne  Knight."    Whether  they  were  previooaly  offered 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  not  known  to  the  author  of  this  Memoir, 
but  the  proposal  was  promptly  and  gladly  accepted  by  Mr. 
Knight ;  and  a  hundred  guineas  was  immediately  despatched 
by  him  to  Dr.  Clarke,  instead  of  the  hundred  pounds  which 
was  asked ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  after  -they  had 
been  carefully  removed,  a  task  which  Mr.  Knight  performed 
in  person,  and  had  been  examined  more  at  leisure,  he  requested 
Dr.  Clarke's  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  plate.     This  was  a 
handsome  cream*jug,  exactly  fashioned  after  the  model  of  an 
antique  vase  in  Mr.  Knight's  possession,  with  a  classical  in- 
scription by  himself;  and  for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Clarke's  memo- 
ry,  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  following  extracts  from  bis 
letters  upon  this  subject,  as  testifying  from  so  competent  a 
witness,  not  less  to  the  taste  and  industry  displayed  in  the  col- 
lecting, than  to  the  liberality  shown  in  the  disposing,  of  thew 
coins. 

**  I  really  feel  stubborn  scruples  of  conscience  at  haTiog 
accepted  your  coins  at  a  price,  which  I  find  upon  mature  ex- 
amination to  be  below  their  real  value,  and  though  1  knoiv 
your  liberality  will  not  hear  of  any  farther  pecuniary  considera- 
tion (nothing  could  be  more  certain,)  perhaps  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  accept  of  some  trifling  article  of  plate,  as  a 
mark  of  my  esteem  and  gratitude.  In  a  subsequent  letter: 
*^  Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  the  very  valuable  addition 
made  to  my  collection,  and  for  the  liberal  and  handsome  mao- 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  done :  the  more  I  examine  the  more 
I  am  satisfied  and  delighted,  and  more  sensible  of  the  extent 
of  the  obligation  you  have  laid  me  under .'* 


It  is  fair  to  add  from  the  same  source,  that  whatever  light 
the  bronzes  or  coins  in  Mr.  Knight's  collection,  or  his  own 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  could  throw  uponlhe  sub- 
jects of  Dr.  Clarke's  inquiries,  was  always  most  readily  sup- 
plied, with  a  handsome  acknowledgment,  of  the  oUigation 
by  which  all  the  friends  of  arts  and  letters  were  bound  to 
fumiah  him  with  every  information  in  their  power,  for  the  sake 
of  the  use  he  made  of  it. 

Before  this  last  transaction  was  completed,  a  change  had 
tdcen  place  m  his  residence,  it  wOl  be  remembered,  that  the 
fivst  fdace  in  which  he  settled  was  a  small  houtt  in  St.  An- 
dbmv^s-Street ;  but  in  1800,  when  hb  fiunily  had  b^un  to  in- 
crease, and  his  prospects  tn  Kfe  to  expand,  he  removed  to  a 
fimi9y  house  belonging  to  the  Ansties  at  Trumpisgton,  a  plet< 
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wal  Village  about  two  miles  from  Cambridge;  vrhere  the 
author  of  this  Memoir,  who  bad  been  bis  neighbour  in  tho 
town,  bad  been  residing  some  months  before,  it  was  a  dry, 
airy,  and  capacious  mansion,  in  good  repair ;  admirably  cal** 
calated  for  a  rising  family,  and  not  less  favourable  to  the  health 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  than  it  was  agreeable  to  his  taste  ;  inducing  by 
its  walks  and  grounds  much  voluntary  exercise,  which  was 
what  he  required,  and  administering  largely  to  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  rural  occupations  and  amusements,  of  which  no  one 
had  a  keener  relish  than  himself.  **  If  you  could  see  this 
place  now,'*  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cripps,  *^  it  is  a  perfect 
paradise;  the  air  is  perfumed  by  innumerable  flowers,  the 
groves  full  of  thrushes  and  nightingales,  the  trees  literally 
crowded  with  fruit ;  we  began  to  cut  the  hay  this  morning, 
and  Angelica  with  Edward  are  already  in  the  field,  tumbli]^ 
ie  the  midst  of  it.  The  eternal  sunshine  of  Cambridgeshire 
iSy  io  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  part  of 
England."  There  was  only  one  evil  attending  this  residence, 
and  that  was,  the  expense ;  for  though  Dr.  Clarke  had  calcu- 
lated upon  a  considerable  saving  from  the  diminution  of  his 
company  at  such  a  distance,  his  own  liberal  hospitality,  with 
the  pleasure  his  friends  derived  from  his  sibiety,  and  the  at* 
tractions  of  the  place,  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a 
result. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  publication  of  his  Tra- 
Tels.     So  early  as  the  year  1805,  and  shortly  alter  the  appear* 
aace  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  an  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded and  signed,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Henley 
(Principal  of  Hertford  College,)  in  virtue  of  which  he  assigned 
to  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies  of  the  Strand,  the  copyright  of 
his  Travels,  upon  the  liberal  condition  of  receiving  ten  guineas 
ft  sheet,  free  of  all  deductions,  to  whatever  extent  the  work 
might  be  carried  ;  to  which  was  to  be  added  a  large  number 
(85)  of  presentation  copies  gratis.     In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  drawings  for  the  first  volume  were  imme- 
diately placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers  ;  and  every  other 
preparation  was  made  by  the  Booksellers  for  the  speedy 
publication  of  the  Work.     At  first,  however,  the  progress  of 
i  was  very  slow  ;  other  matters  of  more  immediate  and  more 
pressing  interest,  particularly  his  marriage,  and  the  preparation 
for  his  Lectures,  occupied  almost  exclusively  his  tune ;  nor 
iras  it  till  a  considerable  period  after  his  marriage,  early  in 
1808^  that  he  found  leisure  to  apply  himself  seriously  and 
earnestly  to  the  task ;  from  this  time,  however,  the  Work  made 
a  rapid  progress,  and  at  last,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1810,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  4to.,  and  the  rest  fol«* 
lowed  at  nearly  equal  intervals  of  two  years. 
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tt  u  besde  fke  pvpose  of  tkk  NamliTe,  to  enter  into  ibe 
aerits  of  a  Work  wlMch  bns  abend j  been  ao  moch  canrassed 
bj  critics  of  erery  dcauiplion ;  mfiee  k  to  saj,  that  notwidi- 
the  lofty  natnre  of  tlie  expectations  formed  of  it,  its 
.particolarijat  the  ootset,  far  exceeded  erery  thing  which 
kad  been  predicted  of  it ;  that  the  early  rohinies  i'o  particidar 
went  throogfa  sereral  editions  in  this  country,  and  were  trans- 
lated  into  some  modem  bngnages ;  and  that  if  the  sale  ot  the 
latter  has  not  been  quite  so  extensire  as  that  of  the  former,  it 
nittst  be  attriboted  not  to  any  diference  in  the  execution  of  the 
Work,  but  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  interest  which  the 
different  conntries  described,  with  their  different  prodncdons 
and  relations,  were  calcidated  sererallj  to  inspire.  Of^he 
tnitb  of  this  obserration  when  applied  to  the  first  Toliiine,  re- 
lating to  Russia,  it  is  impo6stble  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  from 
the  singular  situation  of  that  cbnntry,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Emperoi  Paul,  with  regard  both  to  her  internal  and  ex- 
ternal policy,  and  the  general  exclusion  of  strangers  from  his 
dominions,  every  autfientic  account  of  that  period  was  likely 
to  be  receired  with  aridity,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
bable influence  of  her  power  and  counsels  upon  the  fate  of 
Europe,  at  the  tiiA  of  the  publication,  rendered  the  character 
of  her  institutions  and  people,  objects  of  the  most  lively  and 
general  interest.  Thus  was  the  public  mind  prepared  for  the 
Work,  and  thus  did  the  strong  tone  of  feelmg  under  which 
Dr.  Clarke  wrote,  accord  with  the  general  excitement  under 
which  it  was  read  ;  and  when  we  consider  farther,  how  strongly 
political  prejudice  is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
the  same  facts  which  will  account  for  the  rapid  sale  of  the 
volume,  will  also  explain  the  reason  of  the  extravagant  praise 
or  blame  which  has  attached  to  it.  Looking  back  now  with 
an  impartial  eye  upon  the  Work,  and  the  na^on  it  describes ; 
considering  the  extraordinany  susceptibility  of  the  Anthoi^fl 
mind,  and  the  expre&sion  he  lets  fall  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  like  the  Russian  people  if  the  government 
would  let  him,  we  may  admit  it  to  be  probable,  without  im- 
peaching the  veracity  of  a  single  statement,  that  the  vexations 
ne  underwent,  induced  him  unawares  to  linger  more  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture  than  u|K>n  the  bright  one,  and  that  it 
might  possibly  have  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  his  Work, 
under  much  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  which  maay 
others  sat  down  to  the  reading  of  it.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed too,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties,  that  Dr.  Clarke  saw  the 
Russian  people  at  a  moment  when  their  natural  good  temper 
and  vivacity  were  soured  by  the  disgraceful  situation  of  their 
country. 
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The  first  volume  appeared  early  in  1810,  the  second  in  181S, 
tbethirdin  1814, thefourth in  1816;  thefifth  in  18ia;oftbesixth 
only  twelve  chapters  were  fioished  at  hisdeatb,  the  rest  were  added 
by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  many  interesting  and  valuable  notes  in  his  former  vo- 
lumes.    Of  the  first,  three  quarto  editions  were  published,  of 
the  latter  volume  onlj  two ;  bat  it  appears  from  his  letters,  that 
1500  copies  were  printed  of  the  first  edition  of  the  2d  volume, 
and   1600  of  that  of  the  Sd,  and,  in"  both  cases,  sold  off  in  a 
short  period.     There  has  also  been  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
first  four  volumes.     Thus  it  appears,  that  this  great  Work  oc- 
cupied a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  and  the  delay  has 
sometimes  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault ;  but  the  accusation 
is  most  unreasonable :  in  the  execution  of  such  a  task  nothiug 
could  have  been  less  becoming  towards  the  public,  or  more 
revolting  to  himself  than  haste  ;  and  yet  to  do  all  he  could  he 
vas  not  always  able  to  avoid  it.   Such  was  the  demand  upon  his 
time,  from  his  imperative  professional  engagements  which  some- 
times engrossed  him  altogether  for  a  considerable  period,  that 
be  was  rarely  advanced  above  a  few  sheets  beyond  the  printer; 
and  at  times,  nothing  less  than  long  days  and  nights  of  labour^ 
as  injurious  to  his  health  as  they  were  oppressive  to  his  spirits, 
enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  Publisher ;  nor 
mast  it  be  imagined  that  he  wrote  for  this  work  with  the  same 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  proceeded  in  other  things;  the 
^ide  scope  and  learned  character  of  his  subjects,  demanded 
constant  and  laborious  research,  and  the  modelling  of  his  sen- 
tences, fre(|uently  cost  him  considerable  pains.     *<  If  I  bad  not 
been  blessed,"  he  says  in  one  of  bis  letters,  **  with  double  the 
share  of  spirits,  which  commonly  belongs  to  sedentary  men,  I 
should  certainly  sink  under  the  task,  but  I  wish  yon  who  may    ' 
survive  me,  to  tell  my  little  Edward  and  Paget  hereafter,  when   . 
they  hear  people  say  I  wrote  toith  ease^  how  much  they  were 
mistaken." 

Add  to  this,  that  he  was  nice^  not  to  say  supercilious^  in  the 
revision  of  the  engravings  and  other  embellishments  of  the 
IVorkt  all  of  which  by  a  special  article  of  the  contract  passed 
through  bis  hands,  and  were  submitted  to  his  approval ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  much  time  and  trouble  were  ex- 
pended in  alterations  of  this  kind,  which  originated  in  him- 
self. Under  these  circumstances,  instead  of*  being  surprised 
that  a  work  consisting  of  six  quarto  volumes,  and  containing 
nearly  5000  pages  of  letter-press,  should  have  occupied  so  long 
a  period,  we  can  only  wonder  that  he  was  able  to  do  so  much 
within  tiie  time :  especMy  as  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
that  be  left  more  memorials  of  his  labours  during  the  period  of 
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this  publicaiion>  in  each  of  several  other  departments  of  learn* 
iog,  than  almost  any  other  person  whose  attention  had  been 
confined  to  obe  of  them.  This  is  a  sweeping  observation,  but 
it  is  not  made  unadvisedly.  In  Mineralogy,  in  Chemistryy  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  &c.  his  productions  are  well  known  ;  but  it  is 
not  known,  although  infinitely  more  creditable,  that  in  the  coarse 
of  fifteen  years,  he  composed  a  great  number  of  Seraions^ 
now  extant ;  of  which,  at  least  ten  were  preached  on  pidilic 
occasions,  or  in  St.  Mary's. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  ten  guineas  a  sheet  were  to  be  paid 
for  the  Work,  but  after  the  second  volume,  a  slight  alteration 
in  Dr.  Clarke's  favour  was  made,  in  consideration  of  his  re- 
signing his  claim  to  the  greater  part  of  the  presentation  co-* 
pies ;  in  codsequence  of  which,  the  sum  of  1200/.  was  paid 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  volumes.*  Oqe  hundred 
pounds  was  also  allowed  to  him  for  the  additions  to  the  Sd  edi** 
tion  of  the  second  volume ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  appears  that 
58452.  were  received*by  him  for  the  first  five  volumes ;  the  last 
was  paid  for  at  the  original  rate,  and  amounted  to  750/.  The 
speculation  must  have  been  exceedingly  lucrative  to  the  Book* 
sellers,  but  in  tbe  first  instance  the  risk  was  also  considerable, 
and  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  late  firm  of  Cadell  and 
Davies  to  say,  that  their  conduct  throughout  was  both  liberal 
and  conciliatory  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels,  and 
in  the  midstof  the  bustle  of  his  public  Lectures,  there  came  ano- 
ther work  from  his  pen,  entitled  <<  Marbles,  &c.,  brought  from 
the  shores  of  theEuxine,  Archipelago,  and  Mediterranean,  and 
deposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  tbe  Public  Library,  by  Edward 


*  ft  if  evrioafl  to  eoBtruL  at  Uuf  diftanoe  of  time,  the  manper  in  wliich  thia  wwk 
waa  actually  composed,  with  the  coorae  recommeiKled  to  the  author,  in  the  following 
csSnct  of  a  letter,  firom  one  of  the  mo«t  intelUgent  of  hit  coiTeaponaenta  :— 

*<  Will  joa  now  permit  me,  aa  a  friend,  to  hazard  a  hint  to  you  for  yoor  ivtore  irotk. 
JLet  Tonr  Tariooa  jooneTS  be  jonr  own  aole  obaerraliona— what  yon  saw—what  yoa 
heara-— what  yon  marked  down  on  the  spot.  Let  there  not  be  the  least  appeannee  of 
eompilatioii,  and  no  reference  at  all  to  any  preceding  writer  or  traTeller,  except  Iraa 
a  necessity  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  that,  I  Uiink,  will  seldom  occar.  There 
sbonld  be  what  Sir  Wm.  Temple  calls  *  a  raciness'  in  yoor  travels.  Th^  mnat  be 
what  wine  sbonld  be--they  shoohl  taste  of  the  nativa  flavoar  of  the  soil,  lliey  mwt 
not  be  filled  or  contaminated  with  eztracta  or  opinions  of  others ;  if  yon  do,  the  whole 
vHll  be  rapid.  Too  maynow  avoid  this,  and  so  may  write  them  in  the  epistohury,  or  any 
other  inrm.  What  yon  pttblish  must  be  esdoiively  yonr  own,  or  it  ia  nothing.  Toa 
mnst  not  be  like  •— — ^' 

*  Considering  the  character  and  tdrati  of  Dr.  Clarice,  fliera  aie  few  I  think  of  his 
friends  who  would  not  have  eoncuiTed  at  that  time  in  tbe  propriety  and  good  soMa 
of  this  advice,  and  yet  one  cannot  now  be  sorry  that  he  did  not  accept  it :  for  thowli 
his  letters  from  abroad  are  a  sufficient  evidence  that  a  work  constructed  by  him  ^Mm 
aiieh  a  plan,  would  have  been  much  more  lively  and  interesting  to  oonelves,  all  wooli. 
have  been  disposed  to  lament,  that  the  great  monument  of  his  learned  iadoitry  which 
hii  tfiTeli  hare  supplied,  should  hare  bees  wanti^  to  poateri^ 
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Clarke,  LL.D."    It  sfaoald  seem  at  first  sight,  from  the  title  of 
this  book,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  edition  of 
Ua  former  work,  extended  to  the  other  marbles  in  the  collec* 
tion,  and  chiefly  calcolated  for  the  strangers  who  came  to  visit 
them.     Bat  he  had  higher  views  in  the  composition  of  it.     In 
presenting  originally  these  treasures  to  the  University,  Dr. 
Clarke  was  not  actuated  by  a  selfish  desire  of  erecting  in  an 
bonourable  place,  an  isolated  monument  of  his  own  travelsi 
but  by  an  ardent  wish  to  stimulate  others  to  similar  exertions 
in  the  same  career.     In  this  view  he  always  spoke  of  the  mar- 
bles obtained  by  himself  and  Mr.  Cripps,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection  which  being  gradually  augmented  by  additions  from 
various  quarters,  the  voluntary  ofiferings  of  other  enterprising 
members,  might  some  day  confer  dignity  upon  the  University 
where  it  was  placed,  and  by  the  illustrations  it  would  afford  of 
classical  History  and  Poetry,  might  at  once  assist  the  studies 
and  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  youth  who  would  have  access  to 
them.     In  this  expectation  he  was  not  altogether  disappointed. 
A  Greek  altar  described  by  Tournefort  in  his  Travels,  and* 
brought  from  the  Levant  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Jesus  College^  was  early  presented  to  the  Vestibule  by  that 
gentleman,  who  afterward  added  another  of  the  time  of  Eu- 
menes,  King  of  Pergamus ;  and  this  was  followed  by  other 
contributions  transmitted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.^Walpole, 
the  fruits  of  their  own  travels ;  but  to  show  more  pointedly 
the  degree  of  enthusiasm  he  bad  inspired,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  several  expeditions  were  planned  and  undertaken  to  Greece 
and  the  Archipelago  (particularly  one  by  Mr.  Eustace  and  Mr. 
Petre,)  principally  with  a  view  to  this  patriotic  object.    To 
support  and  encourage  the  spirit  which  he  had  so  happily  la* 
"boured  to  inspire,  and  to  communicate  thf  lights  and  conjee* 
tures  of  learned  men,  respecting  the  monuments  already  col* 
lected,  were  the  principal  causes  of  this  description  of  the 
Marbles  being  drawn  up ;  and  with  a  corresponding  liberality 
the  University  published  it  at  their  expense.     The  work  was 
handsomely  printed  in  large  octavo,  and  contains  four  good 
engravings ;  three  of  the  Ceres  in  the  different  periods  of  its 
existence,  by  Flaxman ;  and  one  a  sketch  of  Eleusis  by  Sir 
William  Gell.     It  includes  also.  Professor  Porson's  Translation 
of  the  Trilinguar  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  a  Let- 
ter from  Lord  Aberdeen  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Figure  of 
Medusa's  Head,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  breast  of  the  Eleu* 
sinian  Fragment,  on  a  tomb  near  Athens. 

The  fifth  year  of  his  Lectures  had  now  passed;  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  efifect  produced  by  them  in  the  University  had 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  ftiendsi  and  amply  justified 
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fortheint; 
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of  then.      Is 
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of  hb  eztniiTe  coiicipoadcace  both  ib  Ea^tmmi  and 
OB  the  CoalneaC,  mud  by  the  cscencw  wkh  which  all  his 
friends  wad  popib  vied  with  eadi  other  ib  ooBtribBtiiig  to  fail 
iafdnnatioB  or  his  stores ,  be  had  alwajs  some  new  cfisco- 
rerj  wherewkh  to  grwce  the  openmc  of  hi^  Lectures,  or  some 
new  fsets  or  sprcimrns  to  chrer  the  eipectatioDS  of  his  hearcn 
IS  the  progress  of  tfaem :  whik  bis  bold  and  eloquent  descrip* 
tioDs  of  the  majestic  scenes  of  nature,  which  the  subject  some* 
times  pertnttte^  and  his  frequent  and  forcible  ai^ak  to  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  leading  them  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  rendered  hi»  Lectures  a  source  of 
deligfatfid  improvement  to  his  pupils,  quite  independent  of  the 
instruction  they  were  specifically  intended  to  conrey ;  inso- 
much, that  his  list  was  not  only  crowded  every  year  with  a 
new  swarm  of  youthfid  candidates,  but  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  many  of -the  initiated  in  the  science,  who  had  at- 
tended him  frt>m  the  very  first.  It  is  pleasing  to  read  at  this 
time,  the  numerous  testimonies  both  from  young  and  old,  in 
letters  and  in  other  documents,  of  the  approbation  with 
which  his  Lectures  were  heard,  and  especially  of  the  mo- 
ral improvement  which  was  always  acknowledged  to  hate 
accompanied  them.  Nor  was  the  reputation  of  bis  Lectives 
confined  to  the  University  of  Cambridge :  already  he  bad 
been  elected  member  of  several  Geological  Societies,  £n§^b 
and  Foreign ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  thb  year,  1811,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  fit>m  the  Royal  lnstitiiti<m,  seconded  by 
letters  from  two  of  its  most  distingtiisbed  members,  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  Mr.  Warburton,  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  al 
their  establishment.  The  proposal  was  agreeable  to  Mm  in 
some  respects,  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends,  and 
for  many  reasons ;  the  best  of  which  was,  that  his  tiose  bad 
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already  more  claims  upon  it,  than  he  could  satisfy  consisteDtly 
with  his  health,  and  that  if  he  had  undertaken  l^e  task,  it  must 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  some  duty,  or  by  the  suspension  of 
labours  infinitely  more  important  to  his  family ;  he  declined  it 
therefore,  and  the  determination  was  in  aU  respects  a  wise  one. 
But  though  he  had  the  prudence  to  refuse  this  additional  de-* 
mand  upon  his  time,  he  was  not  proof  against  another  subject, 
which,  coming  suddenly  upon  him  with  an  otrerwhehning  influ« 
ence,  absorbed  for  a  while  ewerj  feeling  and  every  faculty  of 
hb  soul ;  this  was  the  controversy  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  an  in-< 
stitution,  which  had  carried  on  its  operations  for  some  time 
without  exciting  a  great  degree  of  attention  in  the  University 
till  the  close  of  this  year  1811,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
decided  manner  in  which  two  of  its  most  distinguished  mem« 
bers,  Mr.  Yansittart  and  Dr.  Marsh,  had  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  strong  but  opposite  views  they  bad  taken  of 
i^  it  became  at  once  a  matter  of  general  and  animated  discus- 
sion. In  such  a  ferment  it  will  readily  be  believed.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  not  likely  to  remain  quiet,  and  without  entering  into  the 
inerits  of  a  question  which  has  so  long  been  before  the  public, 
^  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  his  character,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  which 
party  he  would  espouse ;  he  was  not  wont  to  be  appalled  by 
remote  or^obsoure  dangers  in  any  course  which  he  was  tempted 
to  pursue,  but  in  the  present  case,  when  the  means  were  so 
simple  and  benevolent,  and  the  object  connected  with  it  so  ex- 
tensive and  important,  he  held  it  almost  criminal  to  hesitate  ; 
and  while  some  with  cautious  prudence  stood  aloof  ^  awaiting 
the  result,  and  others  more  decided,  were  yet  averse  from  ap- 
pearing prominent  in  the  contest.  Dr.  Clarke  announced  him- 
self openly  an  advocate  for  the  institution,  and  was  prepared 
with  his  natural  openness  and  ardour,  to  rush  forwards  on  the 
first  occasion  into  the  very  hottest  of  the  battle.  Nor  was  an 
opportunity  long  wanting :  a  meeting  was  called  at  Cambridge 
in  December  1811,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  Bible 
Society,  which  was  very  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  among  others  by  Dr.  Clarke.  It  appears  from  bis  letters 
that  he  came  to  this  meeting,  under  a  great  degree  of  excite- 
ment, the  result  of  ioi^  and  powerful  workings  of  his  mind, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  which  havmg  been  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm  by  the  sympathies  of  a  crowded  assem- 
bly, burst  out  at  last  in  a  flood  of  eloquence  which  was  de- 
clared by  the  friends  of  the  Society,  to  have  been  the  finest  to 
which  the  subject  had  given  birth,  and  allowed  by  the  most  in- 
d^erent;  to  have  been  wonderfully  animated  and  energetic  ; 
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and  remarkable  for  maay  passages  of  great  power  and  patho#i 
both  well  conceived,  and  well  eipressed. 

Wbaterer  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  or  nay  8t3l  ex- 
i^,  among  good  men,  respecting  the  Bible  Society,  there  are 
few  we  think,  who  would  refuse  their  approbation  to  the  mo« 
tives  and  feelings  expressed  by  Dr.  Claike  in  this  letter :— « 

"TEVMraiGTOii,  Dee.  17,  ISIL 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  what  has  been  passing  here.  I 
trust  I  have  seen  the  greatest  and  brightest  day  of  all  my  life. 
The  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society  waa  so  great,  that  they  not 
only  could  not  get  a  single  Clergyman  of  known  adherence  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  support  them ;  but  even  such  men 

as and took  the  general  panic.     That  great  cry, 

*  the  Church  U  in  danger j*  pervaded  every  heart.  At  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  the  night  before  the  meeting,  it  was  asked  me  if 
I  had  courage  to  second  the  resolution.  My  answer  was — 
^try  meP    But  I  assure  you  this  was  no  common  trial.     I  had 

not  a  friend  in  the  world  to  guide  me.     Even  M ,  the  only 

one  I  saw,  warmly  opposed  my  doing  it ;  -^—  thundered ; 

threatened. — An  immense  fermentation  was  every  where 

visible.  Add  to  this  I  had  never  read  a  syllable  of  the  con* 
troversy,  and  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  walked  home  through 
darkness  and  pelting  rain,  to  consider  what  I  should  say  the 
next  morning  to  justify  the  prominent  situation  in  which  I  waa 
to  be  placed.  One  thing  aided  me,  that  my  heart  was  in  the 
cause,  and  that  the  cause  was  a  good  one. 

<*This  memorable  morning  came— never  shall  I  forget  it«-^ 
nor,  I  trust,  will  our  adversaries.  I  called  upon  M-  in  my 
way.  *  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and  ChSlingworth,'  said  1  to 
him,  as  I  opened  the  door,  *  have  been  with  me  in  my  aleep, 
and  I  fear  none  of  you.*  He  still  persuaded  me  i^inst  the 
measure.  All  I  asked  was,  that  as  I  had  in  vain  urged  his  at* 
tendance  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  I  was  not  to  appear  there 
in  .any  active  manner,  that  now,  as  I  intended  to  come  forward 
publicly,  he  would  absent  himself.  However,  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  determined  to  be  present.  AH  the  avenues  to  the 
Town  Hall  were  then  crowded ->no  sooner  did  the  doors  open, 
than  it  was  quite  full.  A  deputation  of  four  of  us  went  to  the 
Rose,  for  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  we  regained  our  seats  with 
him,  upon  the  rostrum,  about  IS  o'clock. 

**  Could  I  now  but  describe  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
this  meeting.  The  most  surprising  and  overwhelming  aight 
to  me  was  that  the  faces  of  all  that  vast  assembly,  even  of  die 
young  gownsmen,  were  seen  streaming  with  tears  of  rapture. 
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Of  course,  this  was  not  neglected  by  one  of  oar  qwakeri^ 
whom  jou  may  guess,  and  who,  with  almost  inspired  esergy, 
called  it,  *  a  coniributianf  every  drop  whereof  woe  treaeurei  m  the 
fkials  of  Heaeen  P 

^<  Well !  Lord  Francis  Osborne  moved  the  resolutions,  and 
I  rose  (God  help  me  I  thinks  I)  to  second  them.  It  is  in- 
I^ssible  to  describe  the  animating  shouts,  with  which  I  was 
encouraged — every  sentence  was  cheered.  M  said  the 
effect  was  such,  he  expected  they  should  have  all  their  win<» 
dows  broken.  Letters  with  gratulations  have  poured  in  upon 
me  from  every  quarter.** 

Shortly  after  this,  he  entered  more  decidedly  into  the  con- 
troversy, by  a  Pamphlet  in  answer  to  one  from  Dr.  Marshy 
aapon  the  danger  of  disseminating  the  Bible  alone ;  but  here  it 
^^rill  be  confessed  he  did  not  appear  with  so  much  advantage 
^s  he  had  done  before ;  the  calm,  watchful,  and  reasoning 
^Kixiindy  required  for  controversy,  was  not  his,  and  of  this  Pam* 
^ishlet  in  particular  it  may  be  said,  it  was  written  with  more 
^       te  than  the  gravity  of  tbe  subject,  or  the  acuteness  of  his 
pponent  demanded ;  having  occupied  only  forty  eight  hours, 
^^rinting   included.     It  was,  however,  characterized    by  his 
"^^sual  spirit,  and  had  a  rapid  sale,  but  with  it  his  literary  share 
S^n  the  controversy  ceased.     So  long,  however,  as  thb  struggle 
Respecting  this  Society  was  actively  continued,  his  voice  and 
influence  were  in  various  ways  exerted  in  its  support ;  he  en* 
^^red  into  an  active  correspondence  with  some  of  its  most 
^^minent  members,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  several 
branch  societies  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Bury, 
Chelmsford,  and  Huntingdon ;  and  wherever  he  came  in  the 
course  of  these  exertions,  he  contributed  by  his  spirit  and  elo«' 
quence  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  cause ;  and  to  add 
hr^htness  to  those  rays  of  splendour  which  were  spread 
around  its  rise.     It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  he-  was 
always  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards 
an  active  .viember  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
KnowleCrge. 

The  year  1812  passed  over  his  head  like  the  two  which  had 
peoeded  it,  in  great  happiness  and  prosperity ;  interrupted, 
however,  by  occasional  fits  of  illness,  from  which  he  soon  re« 
covered.  His  Lectures  had  increased  in  profit  as  well  as 
popularity ;  his  house  was  the  resort  of  an  accomplished  and 
agreeable  society,  in  wUch  he  took  great  delight  ;•  the  second 
volume  of  his  Travels  had  come  out  with  greater  iclat  than 
fbe  former,  and  with  fewer  assailable  points  about  it ;  and  be- 
tides the  profits  of  his  new  livings  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
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had  been  added  to  Us  income  by  the  government  for  his  hee^ 
tures ;  but  what  was  to  him  the  most  important  article  in  the 
accounty^Mrs.  Clarke's  healthi  which  had  declined  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,  was  now  exceedingly  improved,  and 
she  had  brought  him  a  second  son.  In  some  respects,  how- 
ever, his  residence  at  Trumpington  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  answer  the  expectations  he  had  formed  from  it.  Instead  of 
that  retirement  he  had  expected,  and  in  praise  of  which  he 
was  always  so  eloquent,  his  time  was  much  less  his  own  at  this 
village  than  it  had  been  at  Cambridge,  as  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  to  his  biographer  will  abundantly  show ; — 

• 

«  Trvmpimoton,  Jan.  IS,  ISIS. 

»  ———Up  to  the  ears — up  to  the  eyes — in  all  sorts  of  quill« 
driving !  Here — don't  mind  your  shoes,  walk  in,  and  survey 
my  table — a  Preface  for  » to  his  Paper  in  the  Linna&an 

Transactions — ^a  ditto,  for ,  his  translation  of *» ; 

a  dish  of  mincedrpie,  to  be  prepared  from  the  materials  afforded 

by a^d as  an  offering  to  the  public  from 

the ',^ — sixteen  letters — four  proof  sheets — a  funeral 

sermon — two  songs- — ^and  a  riddle ! — Then,  by  way  of  repose, 
to  aid  all  this  brewing,  and  give  it  leisure  to  ferment,  hark  ! 
fiddles  and  Moresco  dancers  in  the  court  for  Plough  Monday 
— Edward  capering  and  screaming  for  joy — Smith's  men  car- 
rying off  my  writing  desk,  to  cure  it  of  the  rickets — ^two  con* 
stables  come  tor  Johnson,  to  make  him  pay  for  faults  which 
he  did  not  commit— people  calling — ^maids  squalling — C 
bawling  I  Yet  this  is  the  solitude  of  Trumpington  !  and  very 
ungrateful  should  I  be,  to  speak  but  in  its  praise  to  yon ;  for  ( 
may  say,  as  the  celebrated  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete  did  to 
Abelard — *  Hujus  loci  tu,  post  Deum,  solus  es  fundator  I'— — . 
Yet,  I  will  confess,  I  might  dispense  with  something  of  uriiat 
you  lament  the  absence  of — *  the  human  face  divine.' 

<<  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  send  William  to  a  public 
school?  When  I  look  at  my  little  boy,  I  feel  all  the  appre- 
hensions which  you  must  have  felt,  as  to  the  conseqiienced  of 
exposing  one  so  innocent  to  the  probable  dangers  oi  tt  public 
school — ^the  bad  examples  he  may  imitate — ^the  vices  he  may 
learn — the  kicks,  and  cuflBsi,  and  bruises,  he  may  sustain  :  and 
yet,  when  I  reflect  that  we  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a 
popular  member  of  society  springing  from  private  education  ; 
and  mver^  never^  from  education  at  home ;  my.mind  is  fix^  for 
sending  him  to  exile— to  the  great  lottery ;  in  spite  of  ^  two 
Hanks  to  a  prize.*  I  think,  however,  that  William  is  yet  very 
young  for  a  great  school — another  year,  or  perhaps  two,  might 
do  him  no  harm,  in  spite  of  all  his  mother's  fondness.    What 
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styeAt  tbou  ?   I  bave  sent  you  B 's  sermon  to  chew  upon : 

it  may  serve  to  spur  (what  is  it  Hamlet's  fathers  ghost  says  ?) 
your  almost  forgotten  pwpost,^^ 

There  was  also  another  more  serious  drawback'  upon  his 
comfort,  already  anticipated,  viz.  the  expensiveness  of  this 
house  at  Trumpiogton,  of  which  he  now  began  to  be  fully 
sensible ;  and  having  made  the  discovery,  he  determined  upon 
the  only  wise  plan  which  was  reserved  for  him  *,  viz.  to  quit 
Trumpington,  to  diminish  his  establishment,  and  to  contract 
his  society ;  and  Professor  Wollaston  being  about  to  leave 
Cambridge,  he  purchased  from  him  the  lease  of  his  house,  and 
removed  his  family  to  it  in  the  spring  of  1814.  The  resolu- 
tion  was  not  taken,  however,  without  many  struggles  and  con* 
siderable  pain,  and  it  was  during  this  interval,  when  harassed 
with  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  (which,  after  all, 
ivei-e  much  less  serious  than  they  appeared  to  be,)  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  of  quitting  a  place  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  happiness  to  him,  that  his  early  passion 
for  travellmg  toolc  a  temporary  possession  of  his  mind.  <<  Since 
ve  are  compelled  to  leave  Trumpington,"  he  said,  *'  we  might 
as  well  go  to  another  henusphere.'^  Under  this  impression, 
^veral  schemes  presented  themselves  successively  to  his  ima- 
8'<oatioH.  Among  them,  one  favourite  object  of  his  specula- 
tion was  the  remaining  MSS.  at  Patmos,  and  in  the  convents 
of  Mount  Athos.  «'  Could  I  but  bring  home  the  MSS.  from 
^^tmos,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  of  this  period,  <*I  should 
^ink  that  1  had  not  lived  in  vain ;''  and  with  a  view  to  this,  he 
^tered  into  a  treaty,  first  with  government,  and  afterward  with 
'^^  Marquis  of  Sligo,  for  spending  two  years  in  the  Archipe- 
^^0,  in  search  of  antiquities,  &c.  But  neither  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, which  were  strongly  opposed  by  his  friends,  pro- 
^«ded  far ;  the  minister,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence, 
^^d  hopes  of  obtaining  these  treasures  at  less  expense  to  the 
^Ublic ;  and  some  other  obstacle  soon  interrupted  the  second 
t^Ian ;  but  the  report  of  his  intended  journey  reached  Athens,* 


*  That  hit  actiTity  and  ipirit,  daring  hii  rendencc  at  Athens,  thonld  hare  left  a 

itroog  impreanon  upon  th«  minds  of  tha  inhabitanta  who  were  acqoainted  with  hire,  is 

not  to  be  wottddred  at.    **  The  Athenians."  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  biographer,  of 

Ibis  date,  "  keep  ap  their  old  oharacter ;  for  tney  swore  to  Lord  Byron,  who  is  jost 

jpctitmed  from  Greece,  that  I  deliTered  an  oration  of  Demosthenes  from  the  Pnyz ;  and 

Ibat  thia  was  done  to  try  the  effect  of  the  voice  in  that  place,  which  thej  said  was 

astonishing.    The  whole  of  it  is  an  invention.    The  EUnsinians  showed  him  the  pUica 

where  Ceres  was  :  told  him  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom,  wherein  th«  goddess  was 

carried  off;  but  tnat  she  would  one  day  return.    Lord  a,  is  abontto  publish  some 

poetical  description  of  his  traTchu    He  told  me  the  whole  plan,  which  went  in  at  one 

car,  nod  oat  bj  the  other." 

Ll 


aecotdinf  to  ^. 
U>  be  tbere  at  dke  tine,  Aat  LiBMffi,  as 
of  OHBOKe  cvplojed  \j  Lortf  E^cib,  who  had  a  gicat 
fCfari  ii9r  Dr.  Cfavke,  ahvilaidT  psi  off  a  jovary  to  Miha, 
wUth  he  waa  cooiaa^lalipc  cm  parpaae  to  be  iqion  the  qwt 
to  reeeite  hiai.  A  thinl  scheme  tommtud  with  fldD  more 
ArtBt  legioRs,  waa  ancrward  catcrtaiBed  fa j  ham,  and  Eke  tbe 
rest  ihortfy  <efl  to  the  grooad ;  awd  belbre  aa j  other  had  WBg- 
guf^  iiseil,  the  good  geaioi  of  AageBea  caaie  to  his  aid; 
the  icadesBcai  of  hs  auad  waa  wo  aoie,  awd  ail  was  apis 

B  J  her  taste,  forcs^ 
wkhoat  aey  trodUe  of  his  own,  he 
fomad  Unself  at  once  so  coaifoitablj  settled  in  his  new  house 
at  Caarfwidge,  sarrooaded  a  ith  so  oiaay  objects  that  weiedetr 
to  tarn,  and  his  hoasehoid  contracted  into  so  smaO  a  compafls, 
Aat  he  seemed  no  longer  to  hare  aoj'thing  to  regret,  or  any 
thmg  to  fear,  and  was  not  only  reconcfled  to  the  cbai^  bat 
even  h^jfal j  gratified  with  it.     His  own  pictore  of  this  magical 
e&ct  <^  Mrs  Clarke's  care,  and  of  the  'coolenr  de  rose' in 
which  erery  thii^  appeared  to  him  on  his  arriral,  is  quite  dc- 
EgfatfoL     **  We  hare  been  settled  in  Cambridge  about  a  week, 
and  whatever  yon  maj  hare  thooght  erf  our  ^k-ndid  chateaa 
at  Tnunpington,  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  never  felt  truly  com- 
fortable before,  since  I  set  up  business  for  myself.     Angelica, 
to  tbe  amazement  of  all  Cambridge,  has  conjured  up  quite  a 
fiury  palace  for  as.    You  nerer  saw  any  thing  more  elegant 
than  she  has  made  our  house.     In  the  midst  of  mj  public 
Lectures,  without  my  doing  a  single  thing,  she  mored  and 
packed  all  our  concerns  with  ber  own  hands.     It  was  like  a 
dream !     One  morning  she  took  me  to  Cambridge,  and  landed 
me  in  the  most  comfortable  study  you  ever  saw,  where  ail  ic y 
books  and  papers  are  now  arranged,  and  in  perfect  order. 
She  has  made  all  the  hangings,  curtains,  beddings,  carpets ; 
and  I  left  ber  this  morning  in  the  highest  q>irits,  in  the  mids^ 
of  her  children.     Such  is  and  has  ever  been  my  Angelica, 
<  whose  price  is  above  rubies.'  and  all  that  the  earth  contaioi^ 
in  my  estimatiiMi,  is  not  comparable  to  her !    Our  house  is  op-* 
posite  to  the  open  square  of  Catherine  Hall,  so  that  we  seem 
to  be  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of  London,  and  the  fine  groTe 
of  trees  in  front  of  that  College  keeps  all  the  summer  sun  of 
from  the  front  rooms,  and  from  the  nursery ;  Edward  and 
Paget  are  all  day  at  the  windows,  delighted  with  tbe  gay  scene 
of  ao  many  moving  objects.    We  have  got  a  nice  spare  room 
for  you  and  Charlotte,  if  ever  you  should  come,  which  yoa 
must  do  if  you  mean  to  see  either  of  us  again ;  for  we  are 
positively  determined  to  heave  out  the  best  bower  anchor,  and-^ 
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remain  in  port  for  the  rest  of  our  time.  We  are  now  screwed 
into  an  Iiumble  form,  and  I  hope  to  continue  so  for  life,  as  it  is 
my  intention,  please  Grod,  never  to  emigprate  from  Alma  Mater 
any  more,  unless  to  go  to  Paris,  which  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  afford.*'  Nor  was  this  a  temporary  feeling,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  agreeable  surprise  which  Mrs.  Clarke  had  prepared 
for  him ;  at  several  subsequent  periods  he  wrote  to  his  fnends 
in  the  same  strain. 

Here,  therefore,  he  remained,  and  henceforth  thought  no 
more  either  of  removing  or  of  travelling.  Nevertheless,  his 
anxiety  about  the  MSS.  did  not  cease,  and  it  is  creditable  to 
him  to  mention,  that  through  his  means  a  considerable  sum 
(five  hundred  pounds,)  was  placed  by  the  government  at  the 
disposal  of  a  gentleman  from  Cephalonia,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  this  great  literary  object. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Friendfl  and  Correspondents  of  Dr.  Clarke— Mr.  Burckhirdt  aad  his 

Letters— Mr.  Eustace. 

The  narrative  will  now  turn  aside  for  a  while  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  advert  to  other  persons  connected  with  him.  Of 
his  friends  and  correspondents  it  may  be  said  without  the  slight- 
est exaggeration,  that  they  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  persons  whose  learning  and  genius  have  shed  a  lustre 
upon  their  country  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this,  not 
in  one  department  only,  but  in  several ;  and  if  he  had  shown 
as  much  regard  for  his  own  letters,  by  taking  copies  of  them, 
as  he  did  for  those  of  others,  by  preserving  them,  they  would 
have  constituted  together  a  body  of  correspondence  as  in* 
teresting  and  instructive  as  any  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  our  memory.  His  curious  and  ardent  mind,  was 
ever  stirring  some  question  of  ancient  or  modern  learning,  for 
which  the  course  of  study  connected  with  his  travels  or  his 
Lectures,  was  constantly  supplying  fresh  materials,  as  various 
as  they  were  important,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  subjoin  the 
names  of  some  of  the  persons  who  took  a  share  in  these  dis- 
cussions, to  satisfy  the  reader  how  much  both  of  ligfft  add  in- 
erest  the  application  of  such  minds  must  have  brought  to 
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them.*  Of  these  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  every  one 
was  a  regular  correspondent  of  Dr.  Clarkfi  although  many  of 
them  were  so  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  but 
merely  to  affirm,  that  they  all  contributed  in  their  several  ways, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  that  mass  of  active  informa- 
tion, which  he  was  constantly  employed  in  distributing,  through 
various  channels,  to  the  minds  of  others ;  for  with  him  the 
delight  of  acquiring  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  that  of 
communicating  it.  Nor  could  there  possibly  exist  a  stronger 
testimony  to  his  own  candour,  liberality,  and  intelligence,  than 
that  such  a  host  of  men,  so  variously  gifted  and  endowed^ 
some  of  them  neither  easy  of  access,  nor  prodigal  of  informa- 
tion, should  have  found  it  a  pleasure  for  so  many  years  to  co- 
operate in  his  labours,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  his  success  : 
we  say,  found  it  a  pleasure,  for  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  Uiese  letters  are  as  expressive  of  good-will 
and  kindness,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  intelligence  and 
learning ;  and  the  fact  itself  will  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  life  and  character  pf  the  man. 
The  letters  on  Mineralogy  consist  of  two  large  volumes,  col- 
lected and  bound  up  by  himself,  and  would  almost  form  a  his- 
tory of  the  science  for  the  last  ten  years :  those  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thias, from  Italy,  are  very  numerous,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  classical  taste,  as  for  their  playfulness  and  aflfection. 
Upon  these  stores  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this 
Memoir  to  intrude :  happily  most  of  the  writers,  still  survive, 
and  if  it  were  otherwise,  even  the  most  moderate  use  of  their 
correspondence  would  lead  him  far  beyond  the  limits  and  the 
object  of  the  present  work  ;  nevertheless  one  exception  will 
be  made,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  an  accomplished 
traveller  like  himself,  whose  letters  will  now  be  given,  partly 
because  they  throw  light  upon  his  connexion  with  Dr.  Clarke, 
which  was  highly  honourable  to  both,  and  partly  because, 


•  BMidet  the  emment  Bamef  of  PonoD,  Parr,  and  Barney,  wiUi  Dr.  Maltby  and  Dr. 
Bntier,  already  menliomd,  Uiere  appear  in  the  departmenta  of  olatacal  aad  phiXolofi- 
eal  literature,  Mr.  Payne  Knight.  Ur.  Raine,  Dr.  Bloomfield,  Professors  Monk  aad 
Dobre&  Dr.  Kaye  (Bishop  of  Bristol,)  Mr.  Matthias,  Mr.  Weston.   Arohdeaeoa 
Wranmam,  lio. :  ataonr  peiaons  distinguished  by  travel,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  Mr. 
John  Bawions,  Mr.  Malthas,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Walpole,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Sboiie, 
Lord  Valentia,  Mr.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Bfobhoose,  Mr.  Banka,  Mr.  Borekhardt,  Dr.  He- 
her.  Sir  W.  Gell,  Mr.  Uamikon,  Miyor  Rennel,  Mr.  Pennant,  &o. ;  in  chemistiy. 
mineralogy,,  and  nataral  histoir.  Dr.  Wollaste^wliose.  letters  are  particularly  Hntf 
and  Instractive,  Mr.  Tennant,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Mr.  WaTel,  Dr.  Thomson,  the  mineralogi- 
cal  ProfeisOf  at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  HailstOBe.  Dr.  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Pkofeseor 
Kidd  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Holme,  Mr.  Lann,  Mr.  Le^e,  Dr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Jameson,  Sir 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  Lambert.  Ice. ;  to  these  mnr  be  added,  Mr.  Edgeworlh,  JMr.  Wubei* 
force.  Dr.  HiehoUs,  Arabic  Pkofeaaor  at  Ozlonl ;  among  foreigners.  Chevalier,  PaUm, 
Hauy,  Noezen,  lcc.-«Thia  lilt  does  not  indode  the  names  of  many  of  hia  cmiiibU 
fricBaaTCiideat  tt  Cmbrid|e  with  whom  hli  eommttaieBtiau  wen  chicflf  onL 
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Ugh  possessing  much  interest,  as  well  from  the  character 
te  man  as  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
tju  they  are  not  likely  in  any  other  way  to  see  the  light. 
has  been  alBSrmed  in  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  Mr.  Burck- 
's  Travels,  that  the  bequest  of  his  Arabic  MSS.  (the 
lest  collection  in  Europe)  to  the  Public  Library  at  Carn- 
ey was  intended  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  literary 
its  and  the  kind  attention  which  be  received  there ;  the 
nent  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  remains  to  be  recorded 
much  of  the  merit  of  these  services  is  due  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
bow  happily  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  his^x* 
IS  and  character  have  tended  indirectly  to  the  credit  of 
fniversity^,  whose  welfare  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
r.  Burckhardt  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  as  well  as  by 
ition,  and  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Cambridge, 
before  and  after  his  engagement  with  the  African  Society, 
08  ;  chiefly  with  the  view  of  profiting  by  such  opportuni- 
A  the  place  afforded  for  improving  himself  in  natural  his* 
and  oriental  literature.  He  brought  few  recommenda- 
and  from  principle  as  well  as  inclination,  lived  exceedingly 
te  and  retired  ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  at  that  time,  either 
s  conversation  or  manner,  which  was  likely  to  strike  an 
ary  observer;  for  the  dispersion  of  his  family  by  the 
ch  Revolution,  had  added  seriousness  to  a  character  na* 
y  grave ;  and  at  all  times  his  parts  were  niore  solid  than 
3us.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  soon  found  him  out,  and  by 
means  which  his  own  resources  and  his  situation  in 
)ridge  supplied,  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  his  views, 
}  make  his  residence  agreeable  to  him,  as  well  as  instruct- 
His  house  was  open  to  him  at  all  times — he  procured  him 
IS  to  whatever  books  or  persons  were  likely  to  be  of  Service 
n ;  and  without  fishing  to  detract  from  the  kindness  of 
s,  and  particularly  from  that  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  to 
1  Mr.  Burckhardt  himself  always  attached  the  highest 
,  it  may  be  said,  that  most  of  his  happiest  hours  were 
in  Dr.  Clarke's  society,  and  in  that  of  his  family.  Nor 
lis  sagacity  less  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  gentleman, 
his  kindness.  He  soon  discovered  in  Mr.  Burckhardt 
qualities  for  which  he  has  been  since  so  distinguished, 
ras  delighted  to  bring  them  forward  to  the  notice  of  his 
Is  ;  to  whom  he  aWo  frequently  predicted  that  high  de- 
of  reputation  which  this  traveller  afterward  attained, 
sensible  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  of  this  kindness,  may  be 
f  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  confided  his  MSS. 
r.  Clarke ;  but  the  letters  now  submitted  to  the  reader 
\hQvr  it  more  decidedly. 

LIS 
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Mf.  BurekharJU  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

*<  Albpfo,  Maj  S,  1811.  - : 

<*  I  might  begin  with  a  world  of  reproaches,  but  knowipg  as 
I  do  that  nothing  will  ever  change  your  fickle  disposition,  I 
waive  my  right  of  abusing  you,  and  assure  you,  that  notwith- 
standing your  obstinate  sUence,  my  thoughts  have  often  been 
with  you,  and  dwelt  on  the  remembrance  of  our  friendship, 
which,  against  all  appearances,  I  still  am  persuaded  to  be  as 
sincere  on  your  side  as  itis  on  mine.  Do  not,  however,  put 
my  confidence  upon  too  severe  a  trial,  nor  presume  that  you 
possess  any  means  of  making  in  future  times  amends  for  hav- 
ing thus  trifled  with  the  desire  I  have  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of 
my  friends.  Lady  R.  will  have  informed  you  of  my  tour  to 
Palmyra.  I  have  siilce  not  been  idle.  As  soon  as  the  go- 
vernment of  Damascus,  after  the  recent  change  of  the  Pacha, 
and  a  short  internal  war,  had  reassumed  some  degree  of  sta- 
bility, without  which  the  traveller  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
miserable  village  Scheik,  I  set  out  upon  an  excursion  to 
Baalbec  and  the  Libanus,  along  the  highest  summits  of  which, 
from  the  Cedres  two  days' journey  southward,  I  returned  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  Bekaa,  or  Coele-Syria.  From  thence  I 
continued  my  way  through  the  Druse  districts  ol  Hasbeya  into 
the  plain  of  the  Uoule,  or  the  lake  Sareachonitis,  where  I 
visited  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Caesarea  Philippi,  now  called  Banias;  and  returned 
afterward  to  Damascus,  over  the  chain  of  mountains  called 
DjeBel  Heish.  The  district  of  Hasbeya  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  productions.  Little  qualified  as  I  was, 
fully  to  judge  of  them,  I  was  merely  busy  in  picking  up  spe- 
cimens of  rocks  and  minerals,  in  order  to  exhibit  them  to  some 
true  connoisseur.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasbeya  are  large 
wells  of  bitumen  Judaicum.  I  likewise  found  there  a  mountain 
covered  with  pieces  of  fluor  spar,  and  at  another  spot  native 
amalgam  of  mercury .  The  whole  chain  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus  is  of  a  primitive,  calcareous  rock ;  near  the  highest 
top  of  it^  over  the  Cedres,  I  found  a  petrified  shell.  After  my 
return  to  Damascus,  I  remained  there  three  weeks,  preparing 
and  collecting  information  for  a  tour  through  a  country,  which, 
till  a  few  years  ago,  had  never  been  visited  by  any  European 
traveller.  I  mean  the  country  to  the  south  and  south-east  of 
Damascus,  which  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  patriarchal  name, 
the  country  of  Hauran.  Mr.  Seetzen,  the  German  traveller, 
who  is  at  this  moment  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  Abyssinia,  bad  seen  five  years  ago  pait  of  Hauran^ 
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pre?ioii8  to  his  memorable  tour  round  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  diversity  of  Arab  tribes  who  frequent 
that  country,  make  it  of  difficult  access.  I  had,  boweTer,  the 
good  fortune  to  return  unmolested,  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1810,  to  my  head-quarters  at  Damascus,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  four  weeks.  The  Hauran  is  cultivated  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Damascus.  Its  in- 
habitants, in  their  dress  and  manners,  and  their  frequent 
change  of  abode  from  one  village  to  the  other,  are  complete 
Bedoweens.  The  generality  of  them  are  Turks,  but  Greek 
Christians  are  likewise  met  with  in  ahnost  every  village,  and 
the  Druses  have  a  settlement  of  about  twenty  villages  in  the 
mountains  of  Hauran.  The  good  disposition  one  of  the 
Druses'  chiefs  entertained  towards  me,  enabled  me  to  push 
forward  into  the  desert,  part  of  which,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Castle  of  Bosra,  I  traversed  during  a  fatiguing  march  of  four 
days,  accompanied  By  three  Druses  and  two  B^edoweens.  The 
mountain  of  the  Druses,  as  well  as  the  southern  plain,  is  full 
of  interesting  ruins  and  remains  of  antiquity.  I  saw  an  am- 
phitheatre in  most  complete  preservation,  several  elegant  tem- 
ples, a  number  of  colonnades ;  and  copied  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Greek  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  lower 
empire;  there  are,  however,  several  of  the  time  of  Nero, 
Trajanus,  M.  Aurelius.  On  my  way  back  to  Damascus,  I 
visited  several  villages  which  bad  a  few  months  ago  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Wahabee  chief.  You  may  have 
already  been  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  Ibu  Saoud,  the 
present  Wahabee  chief,  made  in  July,  1810,  an  incursion  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus ;  it  was  just  about  the  time  I 
arrived  there  from  Palmyra.  The  inhabitants  of  Damascus, 
knowing  jthe  Pacha's  feeble  resources  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  were  so  much  frightened,  that  many  began  to  send  off  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Druses  their  most  valuable  effects.  The 
Wahabee,  however,  executed  his  design  in  the  true  Arab  style. 
He  remained  only  two  days  and  a  half  in  the  Hauran,  overran 
in  that  time  a  space  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  miles^ 
plundered  and  ransacked  about  thirty  villages,  and  returned  flying 
into  the  heart  of  his  desert  dominions.  The  Pacha  had  issued 
from  Damascus  with  a  corps  of  about  six  thousand  men,  but 
did  not  venture  to  hazard  the  chance  of  an  engagement.  Ibu 
Saoud  was  for  several  hours  in  view  of  him,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  awkwardly  firing  off  his  guns.  The  Wahabees 
were  for  the  greater  part  mounted  upon  she-camels,  whose 
milk  afforded  in  the  desert  subsistence  for  themselves,  and  to 
the  few  horses  which  accompanied  them.  Their  strength  was 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  men.    It  is  to  be  presumed. 
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thai  tbeir  success  irill  tempt  them  to  repeat  their  attack ;  the 
eastern  districts  of  Syria  will  then  rapidly  be  deserted  by  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  desert,  which  is  already  daily  gaining  ground 
upon  the  cultivated  fields,  will  soon  swallow  up  the  remaining 
parts  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  the  east.  From 
Damascus  I  returned  to  Aleppo  b}  Homs  and  Hamah,  and 
completed  my  journey  on  the  Isi  ot  January,  181 1. 

<*  My  health  continues,  thank  God,  to  be  as  well,  and  eyen 
better  than  it  ever  was  in  Europe.  My  journey  to  Palmyra 
happened  to  be  during  the  greatest  summer  beat ;  untoward 
circumstances  obliged  me  to  travel  for  forty  hours,  almost 
without  interruption,  upon  a  camel  that  was  guided  by  an  Arab, 
who  comfortably  sat  upon  the  saddle,  while  I  had  nothing  but 
my  mantle  to  soften  my  desperate  seat  upon  the  camel's  back* 
bone,  behind  the  saddle ;  my  blood  watt  boiling,  but  my  health 
continued  as  before.  During  my  Hauran  tour  I  suffered  se- 
verely from  almost  incessant  rains,  cold  and  miserable  diet ; 
but  bore  it  through,  and  look  now  forward  with  much  less  ap- 
prehension to  the  influence  of  African  climes. 

I  am  tolerably  au  eourant  in  European  politics,  and  rejoice 
in  the  noble  defence  of  Portugal  and  Spain ;  Bonaparte  be- 
gins to  show  signs  of  madness,  in  my  opinion:* he  destroys  his 
own  wealth  to  ihake  his  enemies  beware  not  to  risk  theirs,  and 
the  bonfires  of  English  merchandise,  all  over  the  Continent, 
proye  only  his  impotent  rage.  I  have  looked  out  in  vain  for  the 
««  advertisement  of  your  Travels;  are  they  still'in  petto  ?  Indeed, 

I  begiQ  to  believe  from  experience,  that  it  is  a  less  fatiguing 
duty  to  perform  travels  than  to  write  them  down.  1  am  asto- 
nished that  no  English  traveller  has  yet  made  his  appearance 
in  these  parts,  since  the  peace  with  Turkey;  the  moment  is  as 
favourable  now  as  it  ever  can  be,  and  nobody  needs  be  afraid 
of  finding  too  much  trodden  ground.  Syria  still  remains  only 
half  known,  and  AnatoUa  and  Caramanla.  are  known  only  as 
far  as  the  caravan  routes  conduct  the  traveller.  It  has  become 
a  conviction  with  me,  that  travels  in  these  countries,  if  pushed 
on  beyond  the  great  caravan  roads,  admit  only  of  two  modes  to 
ensure  the  traveller's  safety.  He  must  either  travel  with  a  Pa- 
cha's retinue,  to  enforce  his  safety  by  his  imposing  countenance, 
and  never  ceasing  presets;  or  else  must  throw  himself  as  a 
poor  devil  upon  the  mercy  of  hb  protecting  genius,  and  the 
good-natured  character  of  the  country  people.  Any  half 
measures  cannot  fail  to  expose  the  traveller  to  numberless  em- 
barrassments ;  they  will  even  endanger  his  personal  security, 
without  forwarding  in  the  least  his  projects. 

<<  I  find  great  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Arabic,  and  confess 
that  the  oriental  amusemeuts  of  rjdingi  bathingi  aad  smokii^ 
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are  likewise  much  to  my  taste.  Summing  up  the  history  of 
&y  private  life  in  Syria,  I  assure  you,  that  I  have  passed  as 
many  pleasant  hours  in  this  country  as  I  might  have  eipected 
to  enjoy  in  any  other.  The  climate  is  so  delightful,  and  its  in- 
duence  upon  one's  spirits  so  beneficiaJi  that  I  shall  certainly 
ever  hereafter  regret  it." 


Mr.  Burckhardi  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

<•  Damascus,  Mbj  SO,  1812. 

'^If  you  had  been  eonsclous  of  the  pleasure  a  letter  of  yours 
^^ould  give  me,  your  friendship  I  dare  say  would  have  prompted 
^ou  long  ago  to  let  me  hear  news  of  you.  It  is  however  not 
^e  less  welcome  for  arriving  late,  for  I  can  assure  you  thai 
"the  perusal  of  your  dear  and  long  expected  favour  of  the^7th 
of  November,  1811,  has  been  as  gratifying  to  me  as  the  sweet- 
est draught  of  water  after  a  summer's  day*s  ride  in  the  desert, 
which  you  will  allow  is  saying  a  good  deal.  You  are  rather 
reserved  in  your  letter  about  what  interests  me  more  than  any 
thing  else,  I  mean  your  own  situation.  Were  it  not  for  Mrs. 
Marsh's  letter,  I  should  be  ignorant  of  your  being  comfortably 
established  at  Trumpington,  and  of  your  having  got  a  living. 
You  were  perhaps  afraid  I  might  immediately  bespeak  a  room 
in  your  new  palace ;  but  you  need  be  under  no  apprehensions 
of  my  so  soon  intrudmg  uponjou;  my  lodgings  for  several 
years  yet  to  come,  will  be  Arab  huts  and  Bedouin  tents.  I 
wish  you  heartily  joy  of  the  general,  I  might  say  unparalleled, 
interest  your  Travels  have  excited,  and  the  proportionate  har- 
vest in  fame  and  wealth  attending  it,  and  hope  that  both  may 
stUl  increase  by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  As  for 
your  having  mentioned  my  name  in  your  treatise  of  Syria,  I 
must  freely  tell  you,  that  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  my  wishes. 
It  might  seem  as  if  I  should  like  to  have  my  name  launched 
out  into  the  world  independent  of  the  support  of  those  to 
whom  my  time  and  labour  is  devoted.  1  owe  to  them  alone 
what  I  am  at  present,  and  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  give  them 
exclusive  credit  for  what  I  may  become  in  future.  I  have  avoid- 
ed much  correspondence  in  England,  and  cut  short  all  corres- 
pondence with  Germany,  in  order  that  the  African  Association 
might  not  suppose  that  I  was  hunting  after  reputation  above 
that  which  they  might  be  willing  to  grant  me.  I^  therefore, 
you  wish  to  oblige  me,  and  to  prove  to  me  that  your  friendship 
i^  due  to  Burckbardt,  and  not  to  the  African  traveller,  yon  win 
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henceforward  keep  my  letters  in  private  to  yourselves,  whicli 
I  declare  to  you  is  the  condition  ntie  911a  mm  of  my  futore 
correspondence. 

**  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
was  from  Aleppo,  May,  181 1,  1  have  till  lately  been  rather  in- 
active. I  remained  the  whole  of  last  year  at  Aleppo,  a  jouraey 
into  the  desert  excepted,  which  I  undertook  in  September  and 
October,  in  order  to  see  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  I  visited 
Rehaba  and  Deyr  (the  ancient  Thapsacus,  of  which  nothing 
but  a  ruined  bridge  remains),  but  was  prevented  from  pushing 
farther  on ;  for  die  rascals  of  Deyr  killed  my  camel,  and  a 

!)arty  of  Arabs  stripped  me,  literally  to  the  skin,  on  my  waj 
rom  Deyr  to  Sokhue.  The  view,  however,  of  the  majestic 
river  and  its  luxuriant  banks,  bordered  as  they  are  by  the  barren 
desert,  is  well  worth  any  fatigue,  and  manv  discoveries>>f  an&* 
quity  may  stiU  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  desert  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  caravan  route,  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.  But  tra- 
Tellins  in  these  districts  is  subjected  to  many  casualties,  and 
with#ut  going  to  great  expense  for  armed  escorts,  it  is  hardlj 
possible  to  take  an  exact  survey  of  the  country.  The  tine 
had  now  arrived  for  leaving  Aleppo,  and  drawing  nearer  towards 
Egypt.  1  felt  real  pain  in  parting  from  my  Aleppo  friends. 
Mr.  Barker,  the  English  consul,  in  whose  house  I  had  lived 
since  my  return  from  Damascus,  is  a  most  worthy  and  amiable 
man,  of  true  English  blood  (which  is  scarce  enough  in  theLe- 
vant),  and  possessed  of  much  more  talents  than  are  necessary 
to  fulfil  the  dutif>8  of  his  situation.  Of  Mr.  Van  Maseyk,  the 
ex»Dtttch  consul,  the  same  maybe  said,  and  his  friendship  is 
invaluable  to  the  traveller,  on  account  of  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Turks,  their  language  and  manners,  in  which  be 
certainly  beats  most  Franks  established  in  the  Levant.  I  left 
Aleppo  in  the  middle  of  February,  in  company  of  Mr.  Fiott,of 
St.  John's,  who  had  spent  two  months  at  Aleppo,  where  we 
had  got  well  acquainted.  We  kept  company  as  far  as  Tripoli, 
from  whence  be  returned  by  Ladflcia  and  Autioch  to  Aleppo, 
in  his  way  through  Asia  Minor.  As  for  myself^  I  proceeded 
southward ;  I  visited  the  district  of  Kesroan,  the  only  spot  I 
ever  heard  of  where  superabundance  of  monks  is  no  obstacle 
to  industry;  from  thence  I  turned  towards  the  mountains  of 
the  Druses,  where  I  remained  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Emeer 
Besheer's  new  built  palace,  near  Deyr  el  Kamir,  and  crossing 
the  southern  chain  of  the  Libanus,  arrived  at  Damascus  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March.  The  Druses  have  lately  grown 
into  great  consequence,  keeping  as  they  do  in  their  hands, 
the  balance  between  the  Pacbas  of  Acre  and  Damascus.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  only  nation  in  Syria,  to  which  the  name  of 
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commonwealth  can  be  applied ;  they  are  free  with  regard  to 
each  other,  bat  despots  in  their  dealings  with  the  ottier  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains.  If  Syria  is  ever  to  emerge  from  its 
deadly  slnmber,  it  probably  may  be  through  the  influence  of  the 
Druses.  Headed  by  a  man  like  Fakhr  Eddyn,  they  might  easily 
extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  country,  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Porte,  and  regenerate  the  nation's  deplorable 
state.  But  at  present  their  government  is  weak,  because  they 
are  commanded  by  the  Emeer  Besheer,  a  Turk,  or  spurious 
Christian,  whom  they  dislike,  and  whose  salutary  operations 
they  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  impede.  All  these  specula- 
tions,  however,  are  mere  dreams.  Let  a  Turk,  Druse,  or 
Iievantine  Christian  govern  Syria,  the  state  of  the  people  will 
still  femain  the  same,  or  rather  will  grow  daily  worse,  as  long 
as  the  principles  of  government  do  not  change.  It  knows  of 
nothing  but  extorting  money ;  the  subjects  are  wont  to  see  a 
tyrant  in  every  new  master ;  no  recollection  of  a  happier  state 
rouses  their  souls ;  no  knowledge  of  what  government  ought 
to  be,  prevades  their  minds  ;  they  look  on  things  with  stupid, 
passive  indifference,  as  if  the  Creator  had  willed  them  to  serve 
only  for  the  caprice  of  their  masters ;  it  is  even  to  be  doubted, 
whether  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  would  felish  a  govern* 
ment  rigidly  severe  and  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  justice. 
It  requires  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  wretched  cha*. 
racter  of  the  unpriocipled  Syrians,  to  be  persuaded  that,  if  for 
instance  English  laws  were  to  be  introduced  in  this  country, 
half  of  its  population  would  within  the  first  six  months  become 
settlers  of  Botany  Bay. 

*<  It  had  been  since  last  year  my  wish  to  complete  my  sur- 
vey of  the  Houran ;  I  therefore  visited  that  country  for  a 
second  time,  and  it  is  now  about  a  fortnight  that  I  am  returned 
to  Damascus  from  that  excursion  ;  I  saw  those  districts  which 
I  had  not  passed  over  in  1810,  and  pushed  from  thence  for- 
wards as  far  as  the  Wady  Zerka  (probably  the  Jabok,  the 
frontier  of  the  Ammonites,  in  the  Decapolis.)  The  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Djerash  (Gerasa)  in  the  mountains  of 
Moerad,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Jabok,  might 
almost  be  compared  with  those  of  Palmyra  and  Heliopolis,  if 
the  beauty  of  its  architecture  was  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
ruins.  iThere  are,  however,  two  very  handsome  temples  of 
the  best  time  of  Roman  architecture ;  the  construction  of 
most  of  the  other  remaining  buildings  appears  to  be  of  later 
date  ;  two  amphitheatres,  several  palaces,  two  bridges  over 
the  Wady  Keroan,  large  gateways,  and  above  all  a  long  street 
lined  with  columns,  leading  to  a  half  circle  of  fifty-seven  still  re- 
maining Ionic  pillars,  in  front  of  the  great  temple's  hill,  power-* 
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fuHy  claimed  my  admiration.  Upwards  of  190  columns  in 
perfect  preflervation,  are  dispersed  o? er  tbe  city,  which  appean 
to  have  been  built  after  the  model  ol  Palmyra.  1  only  found 
four  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  Adrianus,  one  of  M.  Aurelius; 
many  others  will  doubtless  in  future  be  found  there ;  bat  m; 
time  was  not  at  my  own  disposal  during  my  stay  at  Djenisb ; 
the  fear  of  the  strolling  Arabs  had  such  powerful  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  my  guides,  that  they  would  have  left  me  alone 
with  tbe  gods  of  Oi-rasa,  if  I  had  tarried  a  few  minutes  longer. 
After  a  short  circuitous  tour,  1  descended  into  the  yalley  of 
the  Jordan,  near  where  that  river  bsues  from  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias. The  river  Sheryat  el  Maudhoor  (the  Jarmouk  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks)  empties 
itself  into  the  Jordan  a  few  hours  below  the  lake ;  in  its  nar- 
row valley,  up  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  are 
ten  hot  sulphureous  wells,  close  to  the  river's  banks,  and  od 
both  sides  of  it ;  above  the  most  western  of  these  wells,  to  tbe 
south  of  the  Sheryat  el  Mandhoor,  upon  an  elevated  mountain, 
are  the  ruins  of  Omkeis  (perhaps  Gadara  or  Gamala,)  with 
two  amphitheatres,  and  immense  heaps  of  fragments  of  co- 
lumns ;  but  no  columns  remain  standing.  I  re-mounted  the 
eastern  chain  farther  northward,  and  returned  to  Damascos 
through  the  district  called  Djolan  (perhaps  Gaulonites,)  which 
together  with  Hauran  is  the  granary  of  Damascus. 

*'  I  hope  to  see  the  remaining  part  of  the  Decapolis,  in  a 
short  time  hence,  in  my  way  towards  Arabia  Petraca,  and 
Egypt,  for  i  intend  setting  out  from  here  in  two  or  three  days; 
1  shall  then  take  my  final  leave  of  Syria,  a  country  where  I 
have  spent  many  happy  hours,  and  which  I  might  wish  to 
visit  once  more  again. 

<<  In  answer  to  your  queries  about  pointed  arches,  I  mast 
tell  you  that  what  I  have  seen  of  ancient  architecture  in  Syria, 
is  rather  against  your  opinion ;  the  ruined  buildings  of  the  last 
times  of  the  lower  empire,  about  the  mountain  of  St.  SimoB 
Stylites,  those  of  Djebel  Richa,  of  the  eastern  desert  (like 
Andereen,)  and  of  the  Hauran,  have  all  round  arches ;  the 
ancient  remains  of  Saracen  architecture,  consist  in  castles 
built  for  the  greater  part  during  the  epoch  of  the  crusades, 
which  have  certainly  pointed  arches,  but  their  construction  is 
posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Great  Brir 
tain.     The  castles  of  Banais,  Bosera,  Rabbad,  Meszyad,  Sad- 
jar,  Hossn,  belong  to  this  period  ;  the  latter,  which  is  situated 
near  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Tripoli,  is  remarkable  for  a 
beautiful  Grothic  hall,  most  of  these  castles  owe  their  origin  to 
the  prudent  spirit  of  defence  adopted  against  the  Fraul^s  by 
Salah  Eddyn  ;  or  to  the  cautious  despotism  of  Melek  el 
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Dhaher,  the  conqaeror  of  Syria;  the  exact  epoch  ofwhose  reign, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  you  may  find  in  d'Herbelot.  Other 
castles  ot  more  ancient  structure  like  those  of  Aleppo,  Honis, 
Salkhat,  wbich  have  pointed  arches,  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
touched, and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  what  epoch  the  arches 
belong ;  the  towns  on  the  coast,  of  which  I  have  seen  very 
little,  ought  to  be  examined  in  order  to  answer  your  question. 

^*  1  humbly  oSer  my  grateful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Angelike  (shall 
I  say  Kaufman  or  Clarke  ?)  for  having  taken  the  pains  of 
etching  my  bearded  head ;  the  satisfaction  I  feel  is  not  from 
the  vanity  of  knowing  myself  existing  in  print,  although  to  con- 
fess the  truth  that  is  flattering  enough,  but  from  the  oonvictk>n 
I  thus  derive  of  your  and  Mrs.  Clarke's  often  remembering  me, 
which  indeed  I  mlly  deserve  for  the  friendship  I  bear  to  you 
both.  If  you  believe  me  you  will  bring  up  Hotspots*  to  be  as 
great  a  traveller  as  yourself,  for  the  life  of  a  traveller  is  cer- 
tainly a  happy  one,  so  long  as  success  and  return  home  may 
be  expected  ;  I  hope  to  arrive  in  England  in  time  to  make  an 
Arabic  scholar  of  him ;  we  shall  then  send  him  from  Eton  to 
the  Wahabee  court,  to  wrangle  with  the  students  at  Derayeb, 
and  leave  it  at  his  option  afterward,  either  to  become  a  feUow 
of  Jesus  College,  or  an  Olema  at  Medineh. 

**  No  English  travellers  have  for  these  last  two  years  been 
in  Syria,  excepting  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Fazakerlyin  1811, 
who  visited  Jerusalem,  the  mountain,  and  Damascus ;  Mr. 
Fiott,  who  has  seen  the  whole  of  Syria,  together  with  Palmyra  ; 
Mr.  Wynne,  brother  to  Sir  Watkin,  who  left  Damascus  a  short 
tune  before  my  arrival ;  and  Mr.  Bougbton  who  is  at  present 
at  Aleppo,  after  having  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  Syria.  I 
just  hear  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  North  is  arrived  at  Tripoli, 
and  that  Lady  Chatham  has  reached  Jertisalem  ;  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  I  shall  meet  either  of  them.  English  travellers 
ought  to  beg^n  their  excursions  with  Syria,  not  with  Egypt,  for 
many  reasons.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  instead  of  going  the 
common  caravan  roads,  every  traveller  should  make  it  a  point 
of  visiting  some  unknown  places.  What  remains  unknown  in 
Syria,  even  after  Seetzen's  travels  may  be  published,  is  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Auzeyry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oron- 
teBf  from  Autioch  towards  Hamah ;  the  chain  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus ;  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Libanus  towards  Belad 
Akkar ;  the  country  of  the  Metawelys  above  Acre  ;  the  course 
of  the  Jordan ;  besides  many  places  in  Palestine.  I  have 
constantly  been  in  expectation  of  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a 
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Palestine  traveller*  he  would  still  find  plenty  of  business,  and 
room  for  discoveries. 

*^  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  Syria,  on  account  of 
want  of  classical  books.  I  did  not  suppose  at  my  departure 
from  England,  that  I  should  be  able  to  travel  about  in  Syria, 
peace  being  not  yet  concluded  at  that  time  between  England 
and  the  Porte ;  and  therefore  neglected  to  take  such  notes  as 
might  facilitate  my  researches  iutbat  country.  The  only  li- 
brary at  Aleppo,  is  that  of  Mr.  Ronsuan,  the  French  cqdsqI  ; 
who  possesses  the  Classics  without  either  knowing  Latin  or 
Greek ;  as  he  has  however  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  become 
a  scribbler  and  s^avant  himseir,  he  is'so  jealous  of  the  means 
he  possesses  t«  advance  the  literary  labours  of  others,  that  he 
never  lets  his  good  books  stir  out  of  their  place.  He  is  a 
good  Persian  scholar,  and  knows  Arabic  and  Turkish,  being 
born  at  Bagdad,  and  educated  by  Persians ;  but  U  a  most 
clumsy  genius,  and  ungentleman-like  man ;  mean  jealousy  of 
my  pur-suits  made  him  prevent  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  Aleppo 
from  giving  me  lessons.  In  order  to  take  my  revenge,  I  ha?e 
done  my  best  to  persuade  Mr.  R.  to  go  on  in  his  bookmakin^ 
business,  knowing  this  to  be  the  best  means  to  ridicule  himself. 
The  French  Consul  at  Tripoli,  Mr.  Guys,  has  a  fine  library,  is 
a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  antiquity,  and  especially  with 
Syrian  antiquity  ;  his  collection  of  Syrian  medals  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  he  is  a  nK)8t  liberal  and  gentleman-like  man ; 
it  was  in  his  library  that  1  took  my  notes  on  the  Decapolis," 


Mr.  Burckhardt  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

"  Cairo,  Not.  20, 1812. 

<<  My  last  to  you  was  dated  in  May,  from  Damascus,  in  an- 
flwec  to  your  kind  favour  of  November,  181 1.  As  I  sent  it  by 
a  good  opportunity,  via  Tripoli  to  Malta,  I  hope  it  will  haTt 
reached  you  long  ago.  I  have  since  executed  my  project, 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  viz.  of  entering  Egypt  by  a 
circuitous  route  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsa.  Had  I  any  interesting 
news  to  give  you  from  this  quarter,  I  should  forbear  to  talk  ex* 
doaively  of  my  own  performances  ;  but  this  not  being  the 
case,  I  shall  trouble  you  to  take  a  map  into  your  hands,  and  to 
follow  my  steps  from  Damascus  to  Cairo.  ' 

« I  left  the  former  city  on  the  18th  of  June,  a  few  days 
before  the  Honourable  Francis  North  arrived  there,  who  has 
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stnce  been  all  over  Syria.  My  first  station  was  Tabaria,  on 
the  lake  of  Genesareth,  interesting  for  a  numeroas  colony  of 
Jewish  devotees*  Its  famous  hot  baths  were  at  half  an  hour's 
distance  from  it,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tiberias,  which 
are  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ^sent  town.  I  visited  from 
thence  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  Mount  Tabor.  Having 
unexpectedly  met  with  Mr.  M^  Bruce  of  St.  John's,  to  whom ' 
the  mentioning  of  your  name  served  me  as  an  introduction,  I 
was  persuaded  to  go  with  him  to  Nazareth,  where  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  who  had  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Jerusalem  and  Acre.  She  has  since  been  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Druses  and  to  Damascus,  while  Mr.  Bruce 
has  gone  to  Aleppo.  They  were  to  meet  again  in  October  at 
Palmyra.  After  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  days  at  Nazareth,  I  left 
that  town  in  company  of  some  Arab  pedlars  ;  I  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  followed  the  course  of  that  river  for 
nearly  two  days,  in  a  fine  vailfy^  which  begins  at  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  continues  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ruins  of 
Bysan  (Scythopolis,)  Succoth,  Amata  (Amatha,)  are  in  this 
valley,  which  is  called  El  Ghor,  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
Bedouins.  Many  rivers  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains 
into  the  Jordan,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sheryat  el 
Mandhoor  (Hieromax  or  Jarmouk,)  the  Wady  Yabes,  and  the 
Zf  rka  (Jabok.)  I  then  ascended  the  eastern  chain  of  moun- 
tains to  the  south  of  Zerka,  which  divides  the  district  of  Moerad 
from  that  of  Belka,  as  it  formerly  did  the  tribe  of  Gad  from 
Reuben.  The  only  inhabited  place  in  this  dbtrict  is  Szalt,  an 
ancient  castle,  probably  Salton,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  Pa- 
lestina'  IIT.  Its  inhabitants  live  for  six  months  of  the  year 
under  tents,  and  pasture  their  cattle  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. About  eighteen  miles  from  hence  ^are  the  ruins  of 
Amman  (Philadelphia^  Civitas  aquarum,)  where  1  saw  the  re- 
mains of  a  castle  of  remote  antiquity,  several  temples  and  pa- 
laces, a  fine  amphitheatre,  the  largest  of  the  seven  buildings  of 
that  species  which  are  met  with  in  the  mountains  to  the  south 
of  Damascus ;  but  the  whole  is  much  inferior  to  the  ruins  of 
Gerasa,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter.  1  then 
proceeded  ^southwards  along  the  upper  plain  of  the  Belka, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Bedouins  only.  It  is  limited,  seventy 
miles  to  the  south  of  Szalt,  by  the  deep,  rocky  bed  of  the 
winter  current,  called  Wady  Modjeb  (the  Amon  of  the  Scrip- 
ture,) on  the  other  side  of  which  the  district  of  Kerek,  or 
Moabites,  begins.  The  ruins  of  GUead,  Jazyr,  Esbon,  Eleale, 
Bethmeon,  Medaba,  Dibon,  Aroer,  Rabbah  Moab,  or  Arcopo- 
lis,  and  many  others  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Israelite  and 
Roman  settlements  in  the  territory  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  or 
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Arabia  Petraea*  Kerek  is  a  considerable  Bedoain  (own,  abonf 
thirty  miles  east  of  the  southerD  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea* 
Its  inhabitants,  who  muster  about  eighty  horsemen  and  eleven 
hundred  matchlocks,  of  which  one-fourth  are  Greek  Chris- 
tians, have  submitted  to  p%:  tribute  to  the  Wahabees.  I 
met  there  two  tax-gatherers,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Me- 
dineh,  where  Ibn  Saoud  then  was.  The  rascality  of  the 
sheikh  of  this  place,  who  stripped  me  of  the  greater  part  of 
my  money,  prevented  my  visiting  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  delayed  .my  stay  here  for  twenty  days.  Bat 
the  town,  whose  inhabitants  are  true  Bedouins,  being  the  cen- 
tre of  Bedouin  politics  in  these  parts,  1  found  means  consider- 
ably to  increase  my  knowledge  of  that  interesting  nation 
during  my  residence  at  Kerek.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got 
on  southwards  The  Wady  el  Ahsa,  likewise  called  Safje, 
divides  the  territory  of  Kerek  from  that  of  Djebal  (Gebalene,) 
where  I  visited  the  villages  of  Ayme,  Tafyle,  Beseyra  (Psora,) 
Dhana  (Thoana,)  alt  of  them  inhabited  by  Bedouins  who  have 
become  cultivators.  Excellent  fruits  grow  here,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  most  agreeable  in  these  mountains  (Palestina  111'*,  was 
likewise  called  Saiutaris ;)  but  the  heat  down  in  the  valley, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  Ghor,  and  is 
called  here  Araba,  is  suffocating.  The  manna,  called  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  Ghor  Assal  Beyrook,  drops  in  their  woods  from 
the  tree  Gbarab :  the  Arabs  eat  it  upon  their  victuals  Uke 
sugar,  and  make  cakes  of  it.  The  bird  el  Katta,  the  shape  of 
a  partridge,  but  smaller,  is  met  here  in  immense  swarms  ;  the 
Arab  boys  kill  them  by  throwing  sticks  at  them  ;  I  take  it  to  be 
the  Sekoua,  or  quail  of  Beni  Israel.  The  territory  of  Djebal 
is  limited  by  Wady  Ghoeyr,  on  the  south  side  of  which  begin 
the  mountains  of  Sherah,  which  continue  for  three  days'  jour* 
ney  southward,  until  they  approach  the  plain  of  Akabah  (Ezi* 
ongeber,  or  Ailah,)  on  the  Red  Sea's  eastern  branch.  They 
are  the  mountains  known  in  sacred  geography  by  the  name  of 
Mount  Seir,  the  territory  of  the  Edomites.  The  castle  of 
Kerek  el  Sbobak  (probably  Carcarice)  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
time  of  the  cmsades,  situated  near  Wady  Ghoeyr.  One 
day  to  the  south  of  it  is  Wady  Moosa,  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  west  end  of  which  the  tomb  of  Haroon  (Aaron)  is 
shown,  upon  a  high  mountain.  The  ruins  of  a  consider- 
able city  in  this  wady,  surrounded  by  perpendicular  sandstone 
cliffs,  appear  to  be  those  of  Petra.  There  are  several  hundred 
large  and  elegant  sepulchres  cut  out  in  the  rock  on  the  wady's 
sides,  with  some  beautiful  and  colossal  mausoleums,  in  which 
the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  styles  of  architecture  seem  to  meet. 
The  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
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cut  entirely  out  of  the  rock,  and  other  antiquities,  render  this 
spot  of  great  interest  to  history  as  well  as  the  fine  arts.  *  Its. 
situation  near  the  above-mentioned  great  valley,  which  is  the 
easiest  caravan  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Eziongeber  (its 
colony,)  must  have  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Palestine,  after  Solomon 
had  established  hi»  trade  to  Ophir.  1  believe  myself  to  be  the 
first  Europt^an  traveller  who  has  visited  these  districts  south  of 
Kerek.  Mr.  Seetzen  went  from  Kerek  straight  to  Jerusalem. 
The  fear  of  being  ill-treated,  and  of  exposing  even  my  safety, 
prevented  my  pushing  on  as  far  as  Akabah.  The  Pacha  of 
Egypt  keeps  there  a  numerous  garrison  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Wahabees,  and  of  his  rival  Pacha  of  Damascus. 
I  was  known  by  the  Bedouins  as  a  native  of  Damascus  ;  my 
arrival  at  Akabah  might  have,  therefore,  excited  much  suspi- 
cion, and  I  had  no  means  to  prove,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  any 
passports  or  papers  that  I  was  a  Frank.  I  exchanged  near 
Shobak  my  mare  against  a  small  herd  of  goats,  for  the  Be- 
douins have  seldom  any  cash,  with  which  I  wandered  from 
camp  to  camp,  in. order  to  find  a  guide  for  Egypt.  Having  at 
last  procured  one,  after  having  been  tricked  out  of  half  the 
number  of  my  goats,  we  were  informed  that  some  Bedouins 
were  preparing  to  set  out  for  Cairo,  where  they  intended  to 
sell  their  camels.  W  e  repaired  to  their  encampment  near 
Maan,  a  station  of  the  Syrian  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mekka,  and 
joined  their  little  caravan.  We  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Sherah  a  second  time,  passed '  the  Araba,  which  is  a  sea  of 
sands,  and  hurried  by  forced  marches  along  the  desert  called 
el  Ty.  We  left  Rakhel  (a  station  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrim 
caravan  to  Mekka)  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  passed  to  the 
north  of  Suez,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  after  a  journey  of  eleven 
days  (from  near  Maan,)  of  great  fatigue  and  no  less  danger, 
on  the  4th  of  September. . 

*<  Thank  God  !  I  continue  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  have 
not  felt  a  moment  of  illness  during  the  whole  time  of  my  jour- 
ney, although  the  heat  in  this  time  of  the  year  was  often  suf- 
focating ;  and  that,  though  I  underwent  great  privations  from 
ivant  of  food  and  water,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  painful, 
from  want  of  cleanliness  ;  for  I  had  been  obliged  to  sell  all  my 
linen  in  order  to  buy  provisions.  To  have  thus  repeatedly 
tried  my  constitution,  and  found  it  answer  my  purpose,  is  a 
Showerful  incitement  to  pursue  my  task»  nor  shall  I  ever  think 
K>(  returning  to  Europe  before  I  shall  have  completed  it. 

**  There  is  no  chance  of  my  getting  off  from  hence  into  the 

Xibyan  desert  for  some  time.     But  I  hope  to  employ,  in  the 

seanwhilei  my  time  to  some  advantage.     I  shall  follow  the 
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coarse  of  the  Nile  into  Nobia,  beyond  the  cataracts  towaids 
Dongola — a  voyage  upon  which  I  shall  start  in  a  few  weeks, 
as  soon  as  the  canals  are  dried  np ;  for  I  wish  to  make  tfte 
journey  by  land.  On  my  retom,  I  hope  to  receive  some  of 
your  favours,  for  I  hardly  enjoy  any  other  pleasure  in  this 
country,  than  the  hope  of  liring  in  the  memory  of  my  friend^ 
besides  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  the  success  of  my  travels, 
and  the  sentiment  of  performing  my  duty. 

« No  English  travellers  are  at  present  in  Egypt.     The  Pa- 
cha's expedition  against  the  Wahabees  appears  to  be  very  near 
its  ultimate  success ;  his  army  is  before  Medina,  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  gained  over  to  his  side. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  enei^ ;  if  he  succeed  in  Ara- 
bia, he  may  prove  a  second  Napoleon  of  the  East,  and  w31 
have  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  to  have  the  whole  interest  of 
the  church  in  his  favour.     I  have  about  two  hundred  Greek 
inscriptions,  which  I  shall,  send  you  some  time  hence,  with  my 
complhnents  to  Messrs.  G.  Brown  and  Hollingworth.    Thqr 
are  all  inedit»,  and  many  of  them  are  interesting  for  history 
and  geography.     I  receive  from  time  to  time  letters  from  Re- 
nouard.     Mr.  Cell,  I  understand,  has  taken  winter  quarters 
at  Rhodes :  how  often  did  I  not  envy  him  his  pencil,  daring 
my  last  journey !" 


"  EsMR  iM  Upper  Egypt,  October  18, 1815. 

"  I  shall  give  you  up  entirely,  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
you  do  not  blush  for  neglecting  so  shamefully  a  person  who  b 
so  true  a  friend  of  yours  ;  but  your  face  I  dare  say,  has  already 
got  brazened  by  your  obstinate  silence,  and  if  thus,  I  am  afraid 
it  must  come  at  last  to  a  total,  mutual  withholding  of  all  tokens 
of  remembrance ;  in  the  mean  while,  1  shall  mention  to  you, 
that  I  wrote  to  you  last  from  Cairo,  I  think  in  November,  181S, 
giving  you  an  account  of  my  tour  through  Arabia  Petrsea.  I 
started  again  from  Cairo,  on  the  11th  of  January,  accompa- 
nied by  a  trusty  Fellah  servant  of  Upper  Egypt ;  the  canals 
were  already  dried  up,  our  jackasses  carried  us  therefore  with- 
out any  difficulties  across  the  country,  of  which  I  shall  say 
nothing,  neither  of  its  antiquities,  but  just  express,  in  passing, 
my  opinion,  that  the  most  magnificent  ruins  of  Egypt  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  splendour  of  the  remains  of  Palmyra. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  I  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cataract.  I  left  my  servant  at  Assouan,  with  all  the  on* 
necessary  ba^age ;  hired  a  Nubian  Arab,  whom  I  mounted 
upon  one  of  my  dromedaries,  and  thin  entered  Nubia,  with  m 
degree  of  curiosity  much  superior  to  Uiat  which  had  led  me  to 
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undertake  my  late  journey  through  Arabia.    After  five  days' 
journey,  we  reached  Derr,  the  present  capital  of  these  parts  of 
Nubia,  and  the  residence  of  the  three  brothers,  the  sons  of 
Soleyman  Kashef,  who  governs  the*  country  from  Assouan  up 
to  Dongola.     I  bad  some  difficulty  to  be  permitted  to  proceed 
farther  on  ;  I  was  taken  for  a  spy  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
the  governors  of  Nubia  secretly  adhere  to  the  interests  of  the 
Mamelukes,  who  have  lately  conquered  Dongola.     Ibrim,  a 
miserable,  at  present  ruined,  castle,  is  situated  upon  a  barren 
rock,  sixteen  miles  above  Derr ;  eighty  miles  farther,  I  arrived 
at  Wady  Haifa,  where  I  had  a  view  of  the  second  cataract ; 
this  is  just  as  insignificant  as  that  of  Assouan.     The  country  I 
had  passed  through  till  now  wos  very  much  like  the  narrow 
Nile  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assouan ;  the  shore  is 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  the  river  is  lined  by  woods  of  date* 
trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  the  principal  article  of  com* 
merce  between  Nubia  and  Egypt ;  the  inhabitants,  divided  by 
their  language  into  two  different  nations,  the  Kenoos  and  Noo- 
bas,  are  descendants  of  ancient  Bedouin  tribes  of  Arabia,  who 
followed  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  into  Egypt,  and  spread 
along  the  borders  of  the  river  as  far  as  Dongola ;  they  are  an 
independent  race  of  men,  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers, 
but  in  continual  skirmishes  among  themselves,  about  the  blood 
Revenge.     The  mountains,  which  till  now  had  always  run  par- 
allel to  the  river,  close  at  Wady  Haifa,  and  a  wild,  rocky  dis- 
trict, called  by  the  natives  **  Batn  el  Hadjar,''  or  the  womb  of 
i*oclcB,  begin  where  the  irregular  stony  bed  of  the  river  forms 
numerous  islands  and  cataracts  ;  huge  masses  of  granite,  por- 
phyry, feldspath,  grauwacke,  quartz,  &c.  compose  this  dreary 
desert,  which  it  took  me  four  days  to  cross ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
^oad  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  called  Sheyga, 
"^^ho  often  waylay  and  plunder  here  the  travelling  Nubians, 
^n  the  southern  side  of  Batn  el  Hadjar,  the  country  opens, 
^^d  the  river  flows  again  in  a  valley ;  I  passed  here  the  district 
^ff  Sukkot,  beyond  which  lies  the  lai^e  and  fertile  island  of 
^ay,  with  an  ancient  Saracen  castle  ;  and,  forty  miles  farther, 
'^    reached  the  country  of  Mabhass,  inhabited  by  blacks,  whose 
^)ave  caravans  depart  every  year  twice  for  Cairo ;  Tinarah  is 
'\ie  chief  place  in  Mahhass,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Assouan,  and  forty  or  forty*five  miles  from  the 
imits  of  Dongola.     Round  the  mud  castle  of  Tinarah,  I  found 
^  Nubian  army  encamped,  which  had  been  besieging  a  rebel 
c^hief,  and  had  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  evening  before  my 
Arrival ;  two  of  the  governors  of  Nubia  had  come  here  to  in- 
spect the  siege ;  when  I  entered  the  camp,  I  witnessed  the 
^joicings  of  victory ;  large  goat  skins,  full  of  palm-wme  and 
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palm-spirits,  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  tbe  dis« 
charge  of  loaded  muskets,  the  throwing  of  lances,  and  beating 
of  shields,  soon  announced  that  the  skins  had  been  emptied. 
I  was  badly  enough  received ;  the  question  was  agitated  among 
the  drunken  chiefs,  whether  mj  person  or  my  head  only  should 
be  sent  to  the  Mamelukes*  two  oi  whose  Beys  were,  during 
that  very  time,  travelling  along  the  western  shore  of  Nubia ;  1 
however  got  off,  and  hurried  back ;  there  being  no  boats  in 
this  country,  I  was  obliged  to  swim  at  Sukkot  with  my  camels 
across  the  river,  in  order  to  see  its  western  banks,  after  I  had 
heard  that  the  above-mentioned  Mameluke  Beys  had  already 
passed  by,  and  I  returned  along  the  river  to  Assouan,  where  I 
found  my  honest  fellow  of  a  servant  in  a  g^eat  bustle,  for  tbe 
people  of  Assouan  had  shown  a  ready  disposition  to  plunder 
my  effects,  supposing  me  to  be  a  deserter  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  to  have  joined  the  Mamelukes.     Nubia  is  very  rich 
in  antiquities  ^  Egyptian  temples  are  met  with  all  the  way  op 
the  river,  as  far  as  Mahhass ;  the  infancy  of  architecture  shows 
itself  in  lai^e  subterraneous  temples  or  caves  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  adorned  with  Colossal  statues  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
much  in  the  same  style  as  the  grottos  where  the  Indians  adore 
their  gods ;  temples  of  small  dimensions  are  met  with  efeli 
among  the  barren  rocks  of  Batn  el  Hadjsr,  and  the  islands  o{ 
that  district  are  full  of  brick  ruins  of  small  castles,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  those  enemies  which 
were  routed  and  pursued  to  their  holds  by  the  triumphant  hero 
of  Egypt,  as  represented  in  the  battle  pieces  on  the  walls  of 
the  different  temples  at  Thebes.     I  have  copied  some  Greek 
inscriptions  which  settle  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nubian  cities 
as  far  as  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  mUes  above  Assouan; 
farther  upwards,  tbe  country  appears  to  have  remained  un- 
known to  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  at  least,  but  there  are 
numberless  ruins  of  Greek  churches,  and  small  convents  oi 
the  lower  empire,  all  th^  way  up  to  Sukkot. 

If  any  Cambridge  men  undertake  hereafter  the  journey  into 
Egypt,  advise  them  to  push  on  as  far  as  at  least  the  second 
cataract;  between  Ibrim  and  Wady  Haifa  is  a  fine  temple  at 
Besamel  (a  Greek  name  for  «  bab"  i.  c.  pblis,)  with  four  im- 
mense colossal  figures  cut  out  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  the 
mountain ;  Besamel  ought  to  be  the  term  of  those  who  visit 
Nubia  by  water ;  to  get  on  farther,  camels  are  necessary, 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  got  south  of  Egypt,  but  are  best  to 
be  purchased  at  the  market  of  Esne ;  if  the  government  of 
Mohammed  Aly,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  acquires  stability,  the  joar- 
ney  into  Nubia  will  become  as  easy  and  safe,  as  that  of  Upper 
Egypt  is  at  present ;  but  as  long  as  the  Mamelukes  retaia 
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heir  possessions  in  Dongola,  the  country  south  of  Wady 
[lalfa  ought  not  to  be  visited  by  gentlemen  who  travel  merely 
or  their  pleasure* 

**  I  returned  from  Assouan  to  Siout  in  order  to  recruit  my 
Gnances,  aud  revisited  then  a  third  time  Upper  Egypt  as  far  as 
Esne,  the  small  country  town  from  whence  these  hues  are 
dated.  I  hope  to  start  in  a  short  time  for  the  Nubian  moun- 
tainS)  in  a  more  eastern  direction  thau  I  took  last  spring ;  I 
shall  reach  some  harbour  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  return,  if  possi- 
ble, to  Cairo  along  the  Arabian  coast. 

"  Excepting  a  few  papyrus  rolls,  I  have  taken  up  no  arti- 
cles of  antiquarian  curiosity  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  I  have  pur- 
chased several  valuable  manuscripts  at  Cairo ;  every  thing  of 
antiques  is  exceedingly  dear ;  medals  may  be  had  cheaper  in 
Covent  Garden  streets  than  among  the  peasants  of  the  The- 
baide. 

**  If  you  did  see  me  writing  this  letter,  you  would  willingly 
apologize  for  its  lazy  style  ;  I  am  sitting  in  a  half  open  court 
yard,  upon  a  straw  mat,  supporting  this  leaf  with  my  left  hand^ 
wlul«  my  two  dromedaries,  my  jackass,  my  servant,  and  a 
swarm  of  mosquitos,  leave  me  not  a  moment's  rest.  And  still 
I  find  an  hour's  time  to  tell  you  that  I  am  among  the  livings 
while  yo««  lacy  creature*  comfortably  seated  in  a  cool  roomt 
behind  yoor  bureau,  in  an  arm  chair»  have  beconae  so  stingy  of 
Jour  leisure  time,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  throvr 
ftivay  five  minutes,  in  order  to  let  me  know  how  things  go  on 
with  you.'* 


CAiftO,  Mf  10, 1815. 

^<  The  pleasure  I  felt  at  my  safe  rettum  to  this  city  on  the 
17tb  of  June  last,  was  much  increased  by  the  receipt  of  your 
dear  favour  of  the  9th  of  August,  1814.  which  Colonel  Missitt 
Ud  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  hands,  having  desired 
Mm  to  do  so  with  all  letters  that  might  arrive  to  my  address ; 
they  were  too  dear  to  me  to  expose  them  to  the  chances  of  a 
fted  Sea  navigation.  It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  I  leara 
that  you  and  your  family  are  well,  and  that  you  are  surround- 
ed new  by  such  a  number  of  little  ones  as  to  furnish  one  to  the 
public  travellers  for  all  four  parts  of  the  globe. 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  your  architectural  questions 
^ring  a  visit  to  Alexandria,  which  I  have  in  view,  as  soon  as 
^y  health  permits  it.  In  the  meanwhile  I  «hall  tell  you  that 
^^ere  is  a  large  room  in  one  of  the  pyramids  to  the  south  X)f 
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the  great  one8»  eommonly  called  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  the  toof 
of  which  consists  of  one  large  pointed  arch,  the  two  sides  of 
which  form  an  angle  of  about  sixty  or  sixty -fire  degrees.  I 
saw  no  pointed  arches  in  the  Hedjar,  where  I  paid  particnlar 
attention  to  the  ancient  boildings  at  Mekka  and  Medina.  The 
arches  seen  there  are  generally  Gothic,  a  very  few  Saxon ;  but 
the  rains,  joined  to  die  friability  of  the  stone,  and  the  bad 
cement  used  in  the  structure  of  all  houses  and  public  edifices, 
have  destroyed  all  vestiges  of  ancient  architecture,  and,  1  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  at  Jidda,  Mekka,  Tayf,  Meduia,  or  Tambo, 
the  only  cities  of  that  country,  there  is  not  a  single  building 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  years  old. 

*^  I  think  1  wrote  to  you  last  in  October,  1 813,  from  Upper 
Egypt.  My  departure  from  that  country  was  unfortunately 
delayed  until  February,  1814,  when  i  started  at  last  with  a 
small  caravan  destined  for  the  slave-market  of  Sennaar.  We 
crossed  the  great  Nubian  desert  of  which  Bruce  has  given  such 
a  terrible  description,  probably,  in  order  to  prevent  any  suc" 
ceeding  traveller  from  again  examining  the  tract  he  went  over, 
and  reached  the  Nile  again,  near  the  very  place  from  whence 
Bruce  had  started  for  the  desert.  I  followed  the  river  up  to 
Shendy,  which  has  become  now  the  principal  slave-market, 
and  mercantile  town  for  the  surrounding  Negro  countries.  It 
was  not  Brace's  Madame  Sittina  (Sittina  in  Arabic  means 
nothing  but  *  our  lady,'  a  term  made  use  of  to  the  mistress  of 
every  house,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,)  but  a  rascally 
black  who  sat  then  upon  the  throne  of  Shendy,  and  who  strip- 

Eed  me  of  my  gun,  sending  me  in  return  a  dish  of  meat  from 
is  own  table.  In  following  the  caravan  route  to  Sennaar, 
and  from  thenc^  to  Gondar,  into  Abyssinia,  routes  which  are 
much  frequented  by  traders,  I  might  easily  have  performed 
Bruce's  African  journey,  but  1  wished  to  explore  unknown  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore  turned  from  Shendy  eastward,  in  order  to 
reach  from  thence,  if  possible,  Massouah,  the  Abyssinian  sea- 
port, and  to  examine  the  northern  Abyssinian  provinces,  where 
I  might  have  found  the  descendants  of  the  Troglodytes. 
Another  project  likewise  called  for  my  attention.  It  was  the 
same  you  shortly  mention  in  your  letter,  viz.  that  of  following 
the  banks  of  Bahr  el  Abiadh  up  to  its  source  in  the  White 
Mountains.  (Djebel  el  Eumr  as  they  are  called  in  Arabic,  is 
rather  to  be  translated  by  *  White  Mountains,'  than  by  Moon- 
tains  of  the  Moon  ;  they  are  probably  covered  with  snow.) 
This  would  have  been  a  tour  of  great  importance  and  interest, 
but  the  information  I  collected  at  Shendy  showed  me  the 
great  and  imminent  dangers  which  would  have  attended  that 
expedition ;  and  according  to  the  rule  I  have  constantly  acted 
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upon  during  my  six  years'  travels,  that  of  not  ▼entoring  lipoQ 
journeys  where  the  chances  of  success  were  against  me^ 
{the  instructions  I  received  before  leaving  England  having 
pointed  out  to  me,  middle  Africa  as  the  desired  object  of 
my  mission,  for  which  journey  1  therefore  was  obliged  to  re- 
serve myself;)  and  taking  into  consideration  this  reflection,  I 
abandoned  all  farther  idea  of  piercing  into  the  interior  on  tbii 
side,  and  leavii^  Shendy  for  the  east,  reached  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  river  AtBara  (Astaboras,  the  same  word,)  which  1  foI« 
lowed  southward  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
thus  approaching  Sennaar  to  five  or  six  days'  journey.  I  saw 
here  ruins  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  of  the  remotest  age, 
but  unfortunately  circumstances  produced  by  imminent  peril 
of  attack,  prevented  my  examining  them.  I  then  reached  the 
country  of  Taka,  a  name  which  you  will  find  upon  the  maps 
of  Africa,  but  ill  placed.  The  country  of  Taka  is  inundated 
every  year,  about  the  end  of  June,  by  torrents  coming  from 
the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
Millet,  or  Dhourra.  Its  inhabitants  are  different  populous 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  among  which  the  Hallinga  are  the  strong- 
est. Their  numberless  herds  of  camels  and  sheep  retire  for 
pasture  towards  the  southern  mountains,  as  soon  as  the  har- 
vest is  over.  The  language  of  all  these  Bedouins  is  that  of 
the  Bishareen,  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  Nubian  Mountains, 
from  Assouan  up  to  the  Atbara ;  it  is  in  use  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Waicait,  the  northern  province  of  Abyssinia.  I  re- 
mained for  several  weeks  with  the  Hallingas,  and  the  know- 
ledge I  acquired  of  their  character,  made  me  give  up  all  hopes 
of  being  able  to  proceed  towards  Massouah.  The  treachery 
of  these  people  is  without  bounds,  and  renders  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  cross  the  country  with  baggage  of  the  smallest  value, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Your  very 
guide,  bound  by  the  oath  most  sacred  to  him,  will  strip  and 
kill  you,  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  safe  opportunity.  I  should 
therefore  have  had  no  objection  to  divest  myself  of  all  my  bag- 
gage and  trifling  merchandises  judged  valuable  in  this  country, 
if  I  might  have  supposed  that  travelling  like  a  derwish,  or  beg- 
gar (which,  taking  all  together,  is  the  most  comfortable  way  of 
travelling  in  dangerous  districts,)  could  have  ensured  my  safety. 
Bat  the  rascally  Nubians  join  to  their  want  of  good  faith,  that 
of  hospitality.  Not  a  drop  of  milk  nor  a  handful  of  Dhourra 
18  ever  given  by  the  wealthiest  shepherd  to  a  hungry  stranger. 
£ven  those  poor  Negro  pilgrims  who  come  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  pass  here  on  their  way  to  the  holy  city,  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  every  meal.  A  person,  therefore,  thinking 
of  being  able  to  beg  Us  way  through  these  inhospitable  tribes^  « 
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woald  ocrtunly  id  a  few  days  perish  of  banger ;  a  considera- 
tion which  will  certainly  be  deemed  powerfal  enough  to  a|ioIo« 
gize  for  my  not  hariog  ventared  to  proceed  in  my  (^an.     I  wu 
glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  quitting  Taka,  in  taking  a  north- 
em  direction,  and  proceeded  in  company  of  a  cararan,  loaded 
with  Dhourra,  towards  Soaakin.     We  crossed  the  chain  of 
high  mountains,  called  Langab,  to  the  south  of  which  we  had 
continual  rains  (in  May,)   while  the  hot  Simoom  wind  ivas 
reigning  on  the  northern  side,  and  arrived  in  the  beginniof  of 
June  at  Souakin,  a  well-known  seaport  of  the  Red  Sea,  wbose 
inhabitants  import  yearly  upward  of  three  thonsand  slaves  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  into  the  harbours  of  Arabia.     Hariog 
with  some  difficulty  escaped  the  avidity  of  the  Turkish  custom 
officer  of  Souakin,  who  was  ready  to  declare  me  for  a  Mame- 
luke coming  from   Dongola,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  a  faitbfal 
slave,  the  only  thing  of  value  left  to  me,  1  embarked  on  board 
a  country  boat,  and  reached  Jidda  in  July,  after  a  very  tedious 
sea  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  we  touched  at  the  cele- 
brated Emerald  Island,  now  called  Djebel  Mekowar,  a  barren, 
rocky  place,  inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Bedouin  Icfathyo- 
phagi. 

**  My  Arabian  journey  was  not  so  fortunate  as  the  just  de-  | 
scribed  African  one.  The  climate  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  the 
bad  water  which  h  met  with  there  had  a  very  pernicious  effect 
upon  my  health,  which,  under  the  greatest  fatigues  in  Africa, 
had  never  abandoned  me.  I  travelled  with  much  more  ease 
and  comfort  in  Arabia,  than  I  had  done  before  ;  yet  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Jidda  than  I  had  to  cope  with  a  violent  in- 
flammatory fever;  at  Mekka  I  suffered  severely  from  the 
dysentery,  and  a  quotidian  fever  kept  me  for  three  months  in 
my  room  at  Medina,  and  weakened  me  so  much,  that  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  1  was  able  to  reach  Caira  I  am 
now  in  a  couvalescent  state,  but  during  the  hot  season  strength 
is  not  easily  repaired,  and  it  may  probably  take  me  a  couple  of 
months  until  1  am  completely  restored. 

*<  During  my  stay  in  the  Hedjaz,  I  visited  Mekka,  Jay^  Me- 
dina,  and  Yembo.  The  war  then  carried  on  in  those  countries 
by  Mohammed  Aly,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  against  the  Wafaabees, 
prevented  my  visiting  from  Tayf,  the  fertile  mountains  extend* 
ing  towards  the  Yemen,  which  are  the  seats  from  whence  most 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Arabia  have  sprung,  and  where  the 
ancient  Bedouin  manners  are  still  conserved  in  all  their  parity. 
I  remained  several  months  in  Mekka,  a  dirty  town  of  almost 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  complete  desert,  and 
performed  in  November,  1814,  in  company  of  about  ei|^ 
thousand  pilgrims,  collected  here  from  the  farthest  west  and 
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^ast,  (he  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ararat,  six  hoars  ttom. 
Mekka,  which  constitutes  me  now  Hadgee,  and  shall  senre 
me  in  future  as  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  recommen- 
dation,  in  travelling  among  other  savage  Mohammedan  nations. 

/In  January  I  proceeded  through  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
Medina,  twelve  days'  journey  from  Mekka  ;  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  and  to  return  then  over* 
land,  through  the  desert  to  Cairo,  examining  on  my  way  the 
extensive  ruins  said  to  be  at  Hedjer,  six  days'  journey  north 
from  Medina,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  the  Koran,  and  belongs  to  the  remotest  times  of 
Arabian  history.  A  fen^days,  however,  after  my  arrival  at 
Medina,  I  was  taken,  as  I  already  mentioned,  with  a  fever^ 
which  continued  its  uninterrupted  course  for  three  months,  and 
bad  already  made  me  despair  of  ever  seeing  my  friends  again* 
As  soon  as  I  found  myself  a  little  better,  far  from  being  able 
to  undertake  a  fatiguing  desert  journey,  I  dragged  myself  to 
Yembo,  a  harbour  five  days'  journey  distant  from  Medina; 
Nearly  three  weeks  were  spent  in  that  town,  until  I  could  find 
a  passage  for  Egypt,  and  most  uncomfortably  did  I  pass  that 
time,  for  the  plague  had  just  begun  its  ravages  there  as  well  as 
ia  Jidda,  both  which  towns  have  almost  been  depopulated. 
This  disease  has  never  been  known  to  have  reached  Arabia 
before ;  it  was  imported  this  year  from  Cairo  and  Suez. 
(According  to  the  registers  of  the  government,  upwards  of 
forty-five  thousand  souls  have  died  this  year  at  Cairo.)  I  landed 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  arrived  fit>m  thence  by 
land  at  Cairo,  which  town  I  thus  reached  again  after  an  ab- 
sence of  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half. 

*^  Arabia,  as  far  south  as  Abon  Arishon  the  coast  of  Yemen,- 
has  become  at  present  a  Turkish  conquest.  The  Wahabees 
bad  for  several  years  been  very  successful  against  the  invaders, 
which  they  had  routed  in  almost  every  encounter.  In  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  1814,  Mohammed  Aly^  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  his  troops  in  the  Hedjaz,  and  increased  his 
army  there  to  the  jimount  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  men ; 
he  seized  the  Shereef  Ghalel,  governor  of  Mekka,  who  was 
sent  by  orders  of  the  Porte  to  Salonie,  gained  the  good-Will  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  Hedjaz  by  distributing  among  them 
considerable  presents  in  money  and  clothes,  and  at  last  ventured 
in  January,  1815,  upon  an  expedition  against  the  united  forces 
of  the  Wahabees,  who  had  approached  Tayf,  and  formed  ^  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  all  armed  with  matchlocks ;  on 
the  11th  and  12th  of  January,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  the  village  of  Byssel  four  days'  journey  south  east  from 
Mekka ;  the  prowess  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  decided  the  con* 
Nn 
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test,  and  the  Wahabees  were  completely  defeated  ;  they  bit 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  men  killed,  about  fire  hundred 
prisoners,  who  were  afterward  impaled  at  Mekka  and  Jidda, 
all  their  tents  and  baggage,  and   about  six  thousand  camels. 
The  Pacha  pursued  the  fugitives  in  a  southern   direction,  be 
took  the  town  Tarabo,  headed  by  a  famous  female  chief,  of 
the  name  of  Ohalye,  who  had  twice  defeated  the  Turkish 
corps  sent  against  her ;  and  still  continuing  his  way  south, 
possessed  himself  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Rayne  and  Bysbe 
(the  latter  thirteen  days'  journey  from  Mekka),  the  chiefs  of 
which  were  all  changed  by  him.    From  Byshe  he  turned  to  the 
west,  and  crossing  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  all  through 
Arabia,  parallel  with  the  sea,  arrived  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabs,  called  Asyr,  whose  sheikh,  Tamy,  was  the  most  power- 
ful chieftain  south  of  Mekka,  who  had  already  once  defeated 
the  Turkish  army,  and  had  joined  his  party  at  Byssel  with  ten 
thousand  men.     A  hard  fought  battle  of  two  days  put  Moham- 
med Aly  in  possession  of  Tamy's  castle,  the  latter  himself  fled 
to  the  Shereef  Hamoud,  governor  of  the  Yemen  seacoast,  by 
whom  he  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Mohammed  Aly,  who  descended  now  towards  the  seacoast 
at  Gonfode,  and  returned  to  Mekka  seventy-five  days  after  his 
departure  from  thence,  having  thus  succeeded  in  completely 
subduing  the  most  strenuous  adherent  of  the  Wababees,  during 
an  expedition,  the  success  of  which  does  infinite  honour 
to  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  his  martial  genius ;  bis  troops 
and  himself  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, his  camels  and  horses  all  died  on  the  road,  yet  such 
was  the  influence  he  had  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
that  thev  cheerfully  followed  his  orders,  which,  considering  the 
ppirit  of  independence  and  constant  revolt  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers, does  still  more  honour  to  the  Pacha^s  abilities  than  e?en 
his  victories.     Having  thus  settled  to  his  satisfaction  the  af- 
fairs of  the  south,  where  nq  Wahabees  remain  at  present,  the 
Pacha  proceeded  in  April,  1815,  to  Medina,  where  his  eldest 
son,  Touson  Pacha,  was  stationed,  in  order  to  direct  from 
thence  his  operations  against  the  country  of  Nedjed,  and  the 
town  of  Derayeh,  the  seat  of  the  Chief  of  the  Wahabees, 
twelve  days'  journey  distant  from  Medina ;  his  cavalry  took  in 
May  possession  of  the  district  of  Kasyne,  and  advanced  to  the 
distance  of  six  days'  journey  from  Derayeh,  being  separated 
from  thence  by  a  desert  plain.     The  want  of  camels  of  trans* 
poit,  however,  did  not  permit  the  Pacha  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs ;  orders  were  sent  to  Cairo  and  Damascus  for  a  new  sup** 
ply  of  several  thousands  of  them,  and  Mohammed  Aly  returned 
in  the  mean  time  to  Egypt  in  June  1915,     If  Derayeh  is  take]!} 
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the  Wahabee  power  will  be  entirely  destroyed ;  bat  that  town 
is  of  difficult  access,  easily  to  be  defended,  and  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  cribe  of  Arabs. 

«« I  have  had  positive  news  from  Mocha,  that  Dr.  Seetzen 
f  was  not  killed  in  Africa,  as  reported  some  years  ago  in  the 
public  prints,  but  poisoned  in  September,  1811,  by  order  of 
the  Imam  of  Yemen,  at  Taes,  a  country  town  two  days' 
journey  from  Mocha,  while  he  was  just  starting  on  a  journey 
through  the  inland  countries  of  Yemen  to  Makat  and  Bassora ; 
his  papers  and  baggage,  which  latter  had  principally  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  government,  being  loaded  upon  seventeen 
camels  (a  circumstance  hardly  to  be  believed,  but  positively 
affirmed  by  the  gentleman  of  the  East  India  Factory,  who 
saw  Dr.  S.  only  two  days  before  his  melancholy  fate) :  in  fact 
his  whole  equipage  was  sent  to  Sana." 


•*  Cairo,  fSCh  Jaoe,  IS16. 

««For  once  you  have  the  right  to  abuse  me.  It  is  upwards 
of  four  months  that  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of 
October,  and  I  should  certainly  have  answered  it  long  ago, 
bad  1  not  been  desirous  of  taking  at  the  same  time  my  leave  of 
you,  and  closing  for  awhile  my  eastern  correspondence  with 
you.  My  ultimate  departure  from  here  must,  however,  still 
be  delayed  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  did  not  wish  longer  to 
keep  back  my  answer,  were  it  merely  to  deprive  you  of  the 
satisfaction  to  retort  upon  me  for  as  much  negligence  as  I 
had  formerly  reproached  you  with. 

*^  Your  various  communications  have  been  most  acceptable. 
They  were  for  the  greater  pait  unknown  to  me,  except  the 
political  news,  for  in  that  we  are  seldom  more  than  two  months 
foehind-haod  with  France  and  England.  The  battle  of  Water-, 
loo  was  known  at  Cairo  in  the  first  days  of  August.  What 
gave  me  most  pleasure  to  understand  is,  that  you  are  well  and 
flourishing,  and  that  the  success  of  your  publication  is  equal 
to  your  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  just  expectations  of  your 
friends.  I  infinitely  regret  not  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  your  work,  of  which  I  have  seen,  however,  several 
reviews.  fJn  one  subject  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  *  at  daggers 
drawn  :'  I  mean  your  opinion  of  Bruce.  It  is  certainly  not 
by  questioning  a  rude,  untaught  man  about  facts  which  had 
taken  place  when  he  must  have  been  yet  a  child,  that  satis- 
factory inferences  can  be  drawn ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
your  Abyssinian  at  Cairo  having  recognised  the  correctness  of 
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Brace's  drawiogs,  is  of  little  moioent,  at  least  to  me,  ir&v 
know  the  little  power  of  discrimination  Easterns  in  general 
possess,  in  judging  of  pictures  or  sculptures.  I  would  lay  a 
wager  at  any  time  to  take  the  first  Arab  from  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  and  show  him  the  picture  of  a  flea,  asking  him  at  the 
same  time  whether  it  was  not  like  his  camel,  and  to  recetre 
an  affirmative  answer  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  Brace, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  never  had  yet  justice  done  to  him ;  for  he 
stands  now  convicted,  and  that  from  bis  own  papers,  beyond 
the  slightest  doubt,  to  have  been  guilty  not  only  of  exaggera- 
tions, oversights,  or  braggardism,  ivhich  might  be  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  his  other  merits,  but  of  the  most  palpable, 
downright  falsehoods,  and  shameful  literary  forgeries,  spun  out 
to  a  considerable  length,  with  which  he  intended  to  impose 
upon  an  admiring  world.  Yet  he  finds  his  advocate  still ! 
Yet  many  allow  that  he  was  an  honourable  man  I  His  cha- 
racter has  nothing  to  do  with  his  literary  merits :  the  first, 
I  speak  it  from  full  conviction,  appears  to  have  been,  after 
all  his  boasting  to  the  contrary,  as  mean  as  'the  dthers  were 
exalted  y  and  it  may  at  once  serve  to  characterize^  our  age, 
that  so  distinguished  a  man  dared  with  such  impudence  to  de- 
lude, and  still  should  find  his  defenders  I  I  would  rather  for- 
give a  man  to  be  found  perjured  in  the  Old  Bailey,  than  foigive 
Bruce ;  and  the  time  may  perhaps  come,  when  similar  literary 
crimes  are  brought  to  the  cognizance  of  the  law  as  well  aa 
civil  ones.  They  certainly  originate  in  as  bad  principles,  and 
do  as  much  harm  as  many  of  the  latter.     ' 

*'  The  friendly  advice  you  give  me  about  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  attentive  to  my  journal,  deserves  my  best 
thanks.  No  fatigue,  or  8un*rays,  or  sleepiness,  have  ever 
caused  me  to  let  my  tablets  repose  in  my  pocket,  when  any 
observation  presented  itself  fit  to  be  noted  down.  But  the  in- 
quisitive and  suspicious  eyes  of  the  Arabs  and  blacks  have 
often  produced  that  efiect ;  and  unfortunately  the  traveller's 
eagerness  to  observe,  or  at  least  to  write,  must  often  be 
checked  by  fears  for  his  safety.  In  travelling,  at  least  as  I  am 
obliged  to  do,  many  little  artifices  must  be  practised  to  keep 
the  travelling  companions  ignorant  of  one^s  views,  and  of  the 
paper  and  pencil ;  and  how  far  their  prejudices  go  vnth  re- 
spect to  the  sight  of  a  man  writing  in  the  road,  those  only  can 
have  an  idea  of,  who  have  ever  tried  similar  expeditions,  and 
adopted  my  mode  of  travelling,  which  I  firmly  believe  presents 
the  only  chance  of  success  in  the  long  run. 

^  1  have  lately  read  Wishaw^s  Memoir  of  Tennant,  which 
you  mention  to  me.  The  respect  and  esteem  I  had  for  Mr. 
Tennant,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  through  Mr.  Browne, 
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was  not  owing  to  any  lectures  he  gave  me ;  and  as  I  should 
think  it  an  honour  to  have  been  instructed  by  him,  I  should 
certainly  state  it,  if  it  was  really  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that 
whenever  I  met  with  him  at  his  own  or  Mr.  Brown's  breidcfast 
table,  a  variety  of  topics  of  conversation  were  introduced  ; 
Arabia  and  Africa  much  talked  of — but  mineralogy  not  farther 
noticed,  than  to  produce  sometimes  a  few  specimens,  and  to 
ask  me  whether  I  knew  what  they  were.  I  had  then  afaready 
begun  to  read  a  little  on  mineralogy ;  nor  should  I  have  taken 
notice  of  this  here,  if  I  did  not  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
I  am  introduced  in  this  memoir  was  rather  unfavourable  to  my« 
self.  If  Mr.  Tennant,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  such  ease  and  preciseness  of  elocution,  and  a  rare  talent 
for  making  himself  clearly  understood,  even  on  the  most 
abstract  subjects,  was  at  'considerable  pains^  to  instruct  me, 
it  naturally  follows  that  his  disciple  must  have  been  considerably 
thick-headed  and  slow  in  conception.  In  the  whole,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  me  if  Tennant  really  had  been  my 
instructer.  My  knowledge  of  mineralogy  was  very  scanty 
when  I  left  England.  I  have  since  forgotten  a  good  deal  of 
it :  and  the  public  will  be  much  mistaken  fai  expecting  any 
deep  geological  and  mineralogical  disquisitions  on  the  African 
mountains  from  the  supposed  eleve  of  Tennant. 

**  The  next  time  I  go  to  the  pyramids,  I  shall  take  particular 
care  to  examine  those  objects  you  point  out  to  me.  As  to  the 
well  in  the  great  pyramid,  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  its  extent. 
Two  Frenchmen  were  killed  by  the  foul  air  in  letting  them* 
selves  down.  What  you  tell  me  about  Gothic  arches,  in  an- 
swer to  what  I  mentioned,  proves  only  that  a  person  should 
never  talk  about  things  he  does  not  understand.  Ton  would 
therefore  be  very  wrong  to  quote  my  authority  as  strengthening 
in  any  point  your  opinion.  The  room  I  saw  in  the  largest 
pyramid  of  Sakkara  had  a  roof  of  two  plane  surfaces  meeting 
in  a  point. 

**The  sunburnt  brick  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt,  especially  at 
Thebes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Memnonium,  which  have 
never  been  noticed  by  travellers,  yet  appear  to  me  the  only 
remnants  of  the  private  habitations  of  Thebes,  have  all  round 
arches.  There  still  exists  at  Cairo  a  mosque  built  by  Amroo 
Ibn  el  Lasr,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century. 
It  has  pointed  arches,  and  is,  periiaps,  the  strongest  argument 
to  be  met  with  in  Egypt  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sara- 
cens knew  that  arch  before  it  was  introduced  in  England. 
Mr.  Bankes,  who  has  lately  been  here,  and  is  now  in  Syria,  has 
made  the  history  of  architecture  his  principal  object ;  and  as 
ke  is  fully  acquainted  with  his  object,  and  draws  beautifully, 
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and  is  besides  well  stocked  with  learning,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  set  similar  questions  at  rest.  He  has  visited  the  Nile 
borders  up  to  the  second  cataract,  and  has  lately  sone  in 
Syria  over  those  ruins  in  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan (Djerashy  Omkab,  and  the  Haurau)  which  Seetzen  had 
discovered,  aiid  I  had  seen  after  biin,  and  of  which  he  speaks 
fnth  raptures  in  bis  letters  to  me.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
superior  man,  who  bears  his  faculties^  and  rank,  and  fortune, 
roost  meekly ;  and  is  both  indefatigable  and  accurate  in  his 
researches.  Egypt  is  so  remote  a  corner,  that  very  few 
travellers  take  the  trouble  of  visiting  it.  Since  last  year  two 
only  have  been  here.  Yet  the  journey  to  Upper  Egypt  pre* 
sentSy  in  winter  time,  more  satisfaction,  even  to  those  who 
travel  only  for  their  pleasure,  than  any  other  eastern  country. 
*<  During  the  last  plague,  which  has  just  subsided,  I  made  a 
journey  to  the  peninsula  of  Suiai,  which,  beyond  the  common 
route  from  Suez  to  the  Convent,  is  still  very  little  known. 
This  group  of  granite  rocks  stands  isolated  from  all  other  gra* 
nite  to  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles.  The  secondary 
chain  is  sandstone;  and,  close  to  the  sea,  all  around  the  pe- 
ninsula, is  chalk.  About  the  mountain  of  Moses,  fine  rock* 
erystal  is  met  with.  In  traversing  the  desert  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  I  took  this  time  my  route  close  to  the  southern  mountain, 
when  I  found  a  quantity  of  petrified  uood,  whole  trunks  of 
date*tree8,  every  fibre  of  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
stone.  Several  travellers  have  denied  its  being  petrified  wood, 
but  that  which  I  saw  bears  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its 
having  been  a  vegetable  substance.  The  specimens  I  picked 
up  are  much  resembling  those  which  are  found  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  in  that  tract  of  the  supposed  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile, 
called  now  Bahhr  bela  Ma,  where  a  whole  forest  of  still-stand* 
ing  petrified  palm-trees  exists ;  which  was  visited  in  181£  by 
Mr.  Bontin,  a  French  traveller,  who  was  murdered  last  year 
in  Syria.  A  box  which  1  mean  to  despatch  to  Mr.  Renouard, 
will  contain  several  specimens  of  rocks  for  you.  If  ever  I  pass 
by  Antiparos,  I  shall  fill  my  trunk  with  stalactites  of  Arragonite, 
but  I  see  very  little  probability  of  my  getting  into  Greece  be- 
fore I  am  finally  returned  to  England.  Had  I  known  last  year 
that  I  should  be  so  long  detained  here,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
paid  you  a  visit,  and  rather  have  spent  my  time  at  Trumpington 
than  at  Cairo.  I  have  given  your  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
men of  your  acquaintance  here,  whom  you  still  remember.  Mr. 
Aosetti,  who  is  still  living,  and  blackening  every  day  his  eye-brows 
and  whiskers,  perfectly  recollects  you ;  but  the  influx  of  EnglishT 
men  about  your  time  was  such,  that  Mr.  Pini,  whatever  efiforts  he 
made  with  bis  memory,  could  not  do  as  much.    Mrs.  Pini»  on 
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tbe  contrary,  never  forgot  the  reel  dance  70a  once  exhibited 
here. 

« I  hope  you  have  not  given  up  the  idea  of  showing  Mrs. 
Clarke  the  lions  of  Paris.  Every  Englishman's  trip  to  France 
must  be  to  Iiim  a  triumphal  procession ;  and  1  would  rather 
send  my  son  to  go  and  look  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  than  let 
him  visit  the  finest  museums  and  galleries  of  Europe.  The 
political  news  of  last  year  could  not  fail  to  excite  my  liveliest 
interest ;  it  has  exercised  its  influence  even  as  far  as  Egypt ; 
and  the  PaCha,  who  rejoiced  to  see  England  and  France  at 
war,  is  now  in  the  greatest  terror  from  the  dread  of  an  English 
invasion.  He  has  been  for  several  years  at  Kreat  pains  and 
expense  to  fortify  Alexandria,  and  at  this  moment  two  thou- 
sand peasants  are  employed  in  levelling  all  those  bills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompey's  pillar  (or,  with  your  permission, 
Diocletian's  pillar)  which  overlook  and  command  the  town. 
About  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  five  thousand  infantry  are 
posted  along  the  coast ;  and  batteries  have  every  where  been 
constructed.  I  understand  that  tbe  workmen  engaged  have 
dug  out  many  valuable  antiquities,  which,  however,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  for  a  reasonable  price  ;  for  every  soldier,  and 
every  Christian  shopkeeper,  has,  by  this  time,  become  a  coK 
lector  of  antiquities.  Nothing  interested  me  more  at  Alexan- 
dria, than  the  commonly  called  baths  of  Cleopatra,  which  ex- 
tend all  along  the  shore,  firom  the  old  harbour  to  the  ancient 
mouth  of  the  canal.  They  are  stupendous  works,  and  alone 
can  give  an  idea  what  Alexandria  once  was.  The  catacombs 
appear  paltry  Grecian  imitations  of  old  Egyptian  tombs ;  they 
are  interesting  at  first  landing  in  Egypt,  but  lose  their  interest 
after  the  originals  have  been  seen  in  Upper  E^rypt.  Upon  the 
gate  of  the  large  saloon,  in  the  north  extension  of  that  cata* 
comb,  is  the  winged  globe  you  mention.  In  returning  from 
Alexandria  I  saw  the  Delta,  and  several  ruins  in  the  province 
of  Sherkei.  At  Temey,  the  antiquities  of  which,  especially 
tbe  fine  monolithe  cage,  Lord  Valentia  has  described,  I  met 
with  very  extensive  mounds  or  hillocks,  on  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  entirely  composed  of  bones,  which  appear  to  have  un- 
dergone the  action  of  fire.  The  inhabitants  say  that  they  are 
the  bones  of  Infidels,  burnt  alive  when  the  Mussulmans  took 
tbetown.** 


Mr.  Burckhardt,  it  is  well  known,  died  at  Cairo,  in  1817, 
at  the  moment  wheq,  after  nine  years  of  the  most  laborious 
preparations  under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Society,  be  was 
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aboat  to  take  his  journey  across  the  desert  of  Africa'  in  hU 
waiY  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  main  object  of  all  his  toils. 

Mr.  Eustace,  a  name  well  imown  to  every  Englishman  who 
has  passed  the  Alps,  was  another  traveller  as  intimately  con* 
nected  with  Dr.  Clarke  as  Mr.  Burckhardt,  and  more  resem- 
bling him  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  particularly  his  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  as  well  as  in  the  harmony  and  richness  of  his 
language.  It  is  to  this  intimacy  the  public  is  indebted  for  his 
very  popular  and  charming  work  upon  Italy.  He  had  re- 
turned from  the  continent  several  years  before  he  thought  of 
publishing,  for  though  always  a  studious  and  laborious  man,  he 
was  at  that  time  diffident  of  himself,  unacquainted  with  the 
public  taste,  and  averse  from  making  an  experiment  upon  it  in 
his  own  person ;  but  trom  the  moment  Dr.  Clarke  saw  his 
journal,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  upon  its  success ; 
nor. would  he  suffer  Mr.  Eustace  to  rest  till  he  had  prevailed 
over  his  objections,  and  obtiuned  his  consent  to  its  publication, 
taking  upon  himself  all  the  preliminary  steps,  and  concluding  a 
liberal  treaty  for  him  with  his  bookseller  (Mr.  Mawman,} 
from  which  all  the  parties  have  since  derived  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

*^  Eustace,  alas  !^  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this 
Memoir,  <'  is  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood :  he  died  at  Na- 
ples about  a  month  ago :  I  feel  the  happier  in  reflecting,  that 
the  monument  he  has  left  behind  him,  would,  but  for  my  exer- 
tions, have  been  buried  -with  him.^' 

The  honest  triumph  conveyed  in  this  passage,  seems  to  have 
escaped  him  in  a  moment  of  regret,  for  though  many  were  the 
literary  kmdnesses  and  services  he  was  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  others,  this  was  the  only  one  in  the  recollection  of  his 
biographer  of  which  he  ever  spoke. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'i'kird  Volume  of  Dr.  CIarke*f  Tnveb— Lord  Byron^Bialiop  Mantell^Dr.  Olarke'i 
Blow  Pipe— DbeoTcriM  retpectug  Cedmiiiiii— BlcetloB  to  the  ofliee  of  Snb-LUin- 
riea-— Inseriptionfor  Sir  John  Moore— DiMertatton  on  the  Litou—Uinesi— Death- 
Character. 

Shortlt  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  his  residence  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge^  the  third  volume  of  hi^  Travels  made 
its  appearance  from  the  press,  which,  as  it  was  more  anxiously 
expected  and  better  receiyed  by  the  publir  than  either  of  the 
former,  so  was  it  also  most  approved  by  himself.  The  sub- 
jects evidently  pleased  him,  and  he  seems  also  to  have  been 
pleased  with  his  own  management  of  them,  particularly  with 
the  History  of  the  Pyramids,  of  which  he  exprensed  his  con- 
viction, that  it  would  live,  when  ^*  he  himself  should  be  gather- 
ed to  his  fathers.**  With  the  second  it  was  quite  otherwise, 
for  be  was  never  satisfied  respecting  it,  either  before  or  after 
its  publication)  and  wbeu  some  strung  praise  of  this  volume 
was  reported  to  him  by  his  bookseller  in  town,  he  only  ex« 
pressed  a  wish,  that  he  couUi  find  an  echo  to  it  in  his  own 
breast ;  more  favourable,  howev(>r,  was  the  opinion  formed  of 
it  by  his  friendsi  especially  Lord  Byron,  whose  remarks,  coming 
as  they  do  from  a  competent  witness  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and 
marked  as  they  are  with  a  tone  of  teeling,  which  is  honourable 
both  to  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  and  Umself,  will  not  be  war 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 


From  Lord  Byron  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

«  St.  JjMEt^  Strbbt,  Jimc  SS,  1812» 

<*  Will  you  accept  of  my  very  sincere  congratulations  on  your 
second  volume,  wherein  I  have  retraced  some  of  my  old  paths, 
adorned  by  you  so  beautifully,  that  they  afford  me  double  de- 
light. The  part  which  pleases  me  best,  after  all,  is  the  pre- 
face, because  it  tells  me  you  have  not  yet  closed  labours,  to 
yourself  not  unprofitable,  nor  without  gratification,  for  what 
is  so  pleasing  as  to  give  pleasure  ?  I  have  sent  my  copy  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  will  derive  much  gratification  from  your 
anecdotes  of  Djezzar,  his  *  energetic  old  man.'    I  doat  upon 
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tke  Druses ;  bat  who  tbe  deace  are  they  with  their  Pantheism  / 
I  shall  never  be  easy  till  I  ask  tkem  the  question*     How  mach 
you  have  traversed  !  I  most  resume  my  seven  leagued  boots 
and  journey  to  Palestine,  which  your  description  mortifies  me 
not  to  have  seen  more  than  ever.     I  still  sigh  for  the  iBgeao. 
Shan  not  you  always  love  its  bluest  of  all  waves,  and  brightest 
of  all  skies  ?  Tou  have  awakened  all  the  gpp^y  ^  ^^*     I  'o^ 
to  be  restless  again,  and  wandering ;  see  what  mischief  70a 
do,  jou  won't  allow  gentlemen  to  settle  qiuetly  at  home.    I  will 
not  wish  you  success  and  fame,  for  you  have  both,  but  all  tbe 
happiness  which  even  these  cannot  always  give.'* 


«  Dee.  15,  Mil 

<*  Your  very  kind  letter  is  the  more  agreeable,  because,  set- 
ting aside  talents,  judgment,  and  the  *  laudari  a  laudato^  &c. 
you  have  been  on  the  spot ;  you  have  seen  and  described  more 
of  the  East  than   any  of  jour  predecessors — I  need  not  say 
how  ably  and  successfully;  and  (excuse  the  bathos)  you aie 
one  of  the  very  few  who  can  pronounce  how  far  my  costume 
(to  use  an  affected  but  expressive  word)  is  correct.    As  to 
poesy,  that  is  as,  'men,  gods,  and  columns,' please  to  decide 
upon  It ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  am  anxioui;  to  have  an  observer's, 
particularly  a  famous  observer's,  testimony  on  the  fidelity  of 
my  manners  and  dresses ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  and  an  ori- 
ental twist  in  my  imagination  have  permitted,  it  has  been  my^ 
endeavour  to  present  to  the  Franks,  a  skptcb  of  that  of  which 
you  have  and  will  present  them  a  complete  picture.     It  was 
with  this  notion,  that  1  felt  compelled  to  make  my  hero  and 
heroine  relatives,  as  you  well  know  that  none  else  could  there 
obtain  that  degree  of  intercourse  leading  to  genuine  affection  ; 
I  had  nearly  made  them  rather  too  much  akin  to  each  other  ; 
and  though  the  wild  passions  of  the  East,  and  some  great  ex- 
amples, in  Alfieri,  Ford,  and  Schiller  (to  stop  short  of  antiquity), 
might  have  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  copyist,  yet  the  times  of  the 
north  (not  Frederic,  but  our  climate)  induced  me  to  alter  their 
consanguinity  and  confine  them  to  cousinship.     I  also  wished 
to  try  my  hand  on  a  female  character  in  Zuleika,  and  have  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  the  grossness  of  our  masculine  ideas  will 
allow,  to  preserve  her  purity  without  impairing  the  ardour  of  her 
attachment.    As  to  criticism,  I  have  been  reviewed  about  a  hun« 
dred  and  fitly  times— praised  and  abused.     I  will  not  say  that  I 
am  become  indifferent  to  either  eulogy  or  condemnation,  bat 
for  some  years  at  least  I  have  felt  gratefal  for  the  former,  and 
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have  never  attempted  to  answer  the  latter.  For  success  equal 
to  the  first  efforts,  I  had  and  have  no  hope ;  the  noveky  was 
OTer,  and  the  ^  Bride,'  like  all  other  brides^  must  suffer  or  re- 
joice for  and  with  her  husband.  By  the  bye,  1  have  used  bride 
Torkishly,  as  affianced,  not  married  ;  and  so  far  it  is  an  Eng- 
Uah  bull,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  at  least  a  comfort  to  all  Hi* 
bemians  not  bigotted  to  monopoly.  You  are  good  enough  to 
mention  your  quotations  in  your  third  volume.  I  shall  not  only 
be  indebted  to  ii  for  a  renewal  of  the  high  gratification  received 
from  the  two  first,  but  for  preserving  my  relics  embalmed  in 
yoar  own  spices,  and  ensuring  me  readers  to  whom  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  aspired.  I  called  on  you,  as  bounden  by 
fluty  and  inclination,  when  last  in  your  neighbourhood  ;  but  I 
shall  always  take  my  chance  ;  you  surely  would  not  have  me 
inflict  upon  you  a  formal  annunciation ;  1  am  proud  of  your 
friendship,  but  not  so  fond  of  myself  as  to  break  in  upon  your 
better  avocations.  I  trust  that  Mrs.  Clarke  is  well ;  I  have 
never  had  the  honour  of  presentation,  but  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  her  in  many  quarters,  that  any  notice  she  is  pleased 
to  take  of  my  productions  is  not  less  gratifying  than  my  thanks 
are  sincere,  both  to  her  and  you ;  by  all  accounts,  I  may 
safely  congratulate  you  on  the  possession  of  *  a  bride'  whose 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments  are  more  than  poetical. 

''P.  S.  Murray  has  sent,  or  will  send,  a  double  copy  of  the 
Bride  and  Qiaour ;  in  the  last  one,  some  lengthy  additions ; 
pray  accept  them,  according  to  old  custom,  *  from  the  author^ 
to  one  of  his  better  brethren*  Your  Persian,  or  any  memorial, 
will  be  a  most  agreeable,  and  it  is  my  fault  if  not  an  useful^ 
present.'* 

*'I  trust  your  third  will  be  out  before  I  sail  next  month  ; 
^n  I  say  or  do  any  thing  for  you  in  the  Levant  ?  I  am  now  in 
^1  the  agonies  of  equipment,  and  full  of  schemes,  some  im- 
practicable, and  most  of  them  improbable ;  but  I  mean  to  fiy 
'  freely  to  the  green  earth's  end,'  though  not  quite  so  fast  as 
Milton's  sprite." 


The  following  letter  upon  the  same  subject  is  from  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  whose  learned  labours  upon  Homer  must  give  a  value 
to  his  approbation  of  a  volume  deriving  so  much  of  its  mate- 
rials from  scenes  connected  with  the  Homeric  story.  For  the 
same  reason,  even  the  slight  geographical  discussion  contained 
in  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  classical  reader. 
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*'  80HO  SaVAiK,  laac  21 . 

^  My  d«ar  Sir,— I  tent  the  cast  on  Friday,  packed  up  in  th6 
flame  case  which  brought  me  the  beautiful  original,  and  hope 
you  have  receiyed  it  safe.  Being  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
town,  I  have  bestowed  most  ot  the  tw^  last  days  upon  your 
second  volume^  followiDg  you  with  equal  interest  and  profit 
over  the  interesting  scenes  which  you  so  well  describe,  parti- 
cularly those  of  tbe  Troade,  upon  which  you  have  thrown 
much  new  light.  I  still,  however,  think  that  the  hills  of  Bouma- 
bashy  were  the  sites  of  Ilios  and  its  citadel  Pergamos  ;  and  the 
plain  behind  (of  Reyoom,  I  think  you  call  it)  the  in/Mt  «A«Mf, 
over  which  Agenor  meditates  his  escape  from  Aclnlles  to  the 
Forests  of  Ida.  Hector  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Scamandar 
from  the  city  when  be  6ghts  on  the  left  of  the  battle,  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  and  Priam  crosnes  it  when  he  goes  to  the* 
Tents  of  Achilles.  In  short,  every  thing  seems  to  suit  that 
situation  and  no  other  ;  nor  is  its  distaace  at  all  too  great  for 
the  marchiags  and  counter-marchings  described  according  to 
the  then  mode  of  warfare.  Upon  the  tumuli  I  lay  no  stress, 
though  I  admit  that  they  bore  the  names  which  they  now  bear 
long  before  the  Macedonian  conquest.  How  much  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  ver}'  accurately  detailed  map  of  that 
interesting  country.  Every  mound,  spring,  and  rivulet  should 
be  traced. 

"  Ever  faithfully  and  gratefully  yours, 

«  R.  P.  Knight.'' 


But  of  all  the  compliments  paid  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
Travels,  the  lines  which  follow,  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
quality  or  degree  of  praise  conveyed  by  them,  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  person  associated  with  him  in  the  honour  of  it.  Dr. 
Clarke's  answer  to  the  lines  is  subjoined ; — 

To  Professor  Edward  DanUl  Clarke,  on  his 
Book  of  Travels. 

For  hoon  wiUi  Oiee,  in  pietiore  past ; 
For  Mute,  for  nature  and  for  taate, 
Dtliarlrttd  Trmrellar,  r«c«i7e 
All  that  a  gratcfal  ound  eaa  give ; 
A  mind  that  loved  with  thee  to  roam, 
And  fouBiL  in  eroy  clime  a  homa : 
In  trtry  clime,  a  welcome  found. 
On  HoIt,  or  on  ClaMic  groand : 
For  racB  the  meed  mniteTer  be. 
Of  worth  like  thine  and  oonrteij* 
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Bat,  Ob !  with  aO  thy  mmtehleti  tkill, 
To  bend  Attentioa  to  tfy  wiU ; 
With  all  that  the  Historic  mtue 
Can,  o'ffr  thy  brilliant  pag«,  di/fne : 
Ob,  MT,  what  oould  thy  powerfiil  art» 
E'en  (Xifit>  t'  engage  and  keep  the  heart, 
Did'it  thoa  not  briM  the  enraptured  eye, 
With  all  the  charmc  of  syflBmetry ; 
The  scolptared  grace,  the  magic  form. 
With  life,  withtaite,  with  beauty  warm : 
Did  Mhe  not  bid,  with  skill  diTiiie, 
Her  pencil  glow  along  the  line ; 
HerMlf  a  thousand  powers  in  one, 
'J  hme  own  Anoslica  ahme  7  W.  B. 


The  ^Answer. 

When  taste  and  genius  both  combine 

To  yield  the  meed  of  praise. 
Their  theme,  embalmed  by  eveiy  line, 

Exists  in  deathless  lays  : 

Thos,  haply,  in  thy  magic  rhyme. 

The  Pilgrim  and  his  Tale, 
Bttoyant  along  the  stream  of  time 

May  still  attendant  sail ; 

But  she,  whose  **  myriad  powers  in  one" 

Inspired  thy  giAed  iong, 
Angelica'* — to  her  alone 

Shall  all  the  praise  belong  !  E.  D,  q. 

The  neit  year  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  visited  with 
)ii  typhus  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, and  created  great  alarm  among  all  who  were  either  resi- 


*  Connected  with  the  main  object  of  these  Terses,  is  the  foUowing  jeu  d'esnrit  of 
Professor  Person,  every  scrap  of  whose  leaminr  it  acceptable.  It  is  a  Latin  Charade 
upon  trie  word  comix,  addressed  to  Angelica  (Mrs.  Clarke,)  under  the  name  of  Iris. 
Iris,  said  he,  is  called  'AyytXof  in  Homer.  It  is  beaotifnlly  written  upon  a  small  heart- 
•chaped  piece  of  fine  Telliim,  aboat  the  sixe  of  a  shilling,  by  the  Professor  himself. 


From 

a  MS. 

TOO 

Years  old* 

▲onigma  ex  eo  *m- 

nera  qaod  ex  dosous 

munosrUabis  voeibas  ooam 

▼ooem  djrtsyilaboo  eflkit.    Fri- 

mum,  seoundttm,  tsrtinin,  si- 

vetotum.  Galliee,  *Cbanide. 

Ts  priraam  ineaate  nimiam,  propinsque  tuenti, 

Iri,  mibi  fnrtim  sanipaisie  qaeror  ; 

Nee  tamsn  hoc  furtom  tibi  eondonare  laeoseoi, 

8i  prethmi  siouli  sohreie  meroa  velis. 

Sea  quo  plus  eaadoris  habent  tibi  sella  sscnads, 

Hoc  tibi  plus  prisBuoi  Mgoris  iatos  babel ; 

laiaqne  aiuma  eaTA  eantavic  ab  Ilice  toun 

Omiaa,  el  andaces  spes  veut  esse  rates. 

lu  ir* 
Oo 
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dent  in,  or  connected  ^th  it.  Dr.  Clarke  had  just  began  hl§ 
annual  labours  to  a  crowded  audience,  with*  an  introductorj 
Lecture  upon  the  origin  and  formation  of  meteoric  stones,  at 
which  were  exhibited  the  most  celebrated  aerolites  in  the  king- 
dom, and  was  advancing  with  great  spirit  and  popularity  in  his 
course,  when  this  calamity  forced  him  to  his  bed,  and  dispersed 
his  audience. 

"  We  have  been  all  dying,'*  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cripps, 
<<  Angel  had  the  fever  first,  but  did  not  give  it  to  the  child  (his 
fourth  son)  at  her  breast,  proof  therefore  that  it  cannot  be 
catching.  1  then  was  seized  with  it,  in  the  midst  of  my  Lee* 
tures,  and  had  one  hot  fit  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours.  You 
that  have  seen  what  my  sufierings  used  to  be  with  a  hot  fit  of 
eight  hours,  may  guess  what  sort  of  a  struggle  I  should  hare 
with  one  of  thirty-six  hours.  1  am  now  slowly  recoTerin^, 
bat  many  are  dead."  What  notions  he  himself  had  formed  of 
this  fever  is  difficult  to  say,  nor  is  it  perhaps  now  material: 
but  having  suffered  from  it  himself,  and  witnessed  its  effects 
on  many  others,  he  had  been  led  to  some  conclusions  respect- 
ing it,  which  he  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  Courier  news- 
paper under  the  signature  of  Senex. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  took  great  interest  in  tbe 
fate  of  a  collection  of  vases,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Athens  by  Mr.  S.  Graham,  and  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  in 
London,  in  the  spring.  This  gentleman  bad  resided  for  seve- 
ral months  at  Athens,  and  his  excavations,  which  had  beeo 
carried  on  with  great  perseverance  and  spirit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fauvel,  a  French  artis't,  to  whom  Dr.  Clarke  had 
recommended  him,  bad  been  ntore  successful  than  those  of 
any  other  persons  who  have  either  preceded  or  followed  him. 
The  number  of  vases  found  by  him  was  very  considerable ;  and 
though  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  that  the  specimens  irom  Greece 
do  not  usually  exhibit  such  fine  workmanship  as  those  of 
Magna  Graecia  in  the  south  of  Italy,  yet  were  there  among  the 
fruits  of  his  researches  some  which  in  point  of  elegance  of 
fomi»  as  well  as  classical  illustration,  were  entitled  to  a  higk 
degree  of  distinction;  independent  of  the  superior  interest 
derived  from  the  place  where  they  were  found,  which  was 
without  the  city  of  Athens,  a  short  distance  on  the  road  to 
Thebes.  Of  these  vases  Dr.  Clarke  drew  up  a  learned  and 
interesting  description,  which  formed  in  fact  the  catalogue  at 
the  sale.  A  few  of  the  lots  were  purchased  by  himself,  and 
remained  in  his  possession  at  his  death,  with  a  small  collec- 
tion of  his  own  brought  from  Epidauria,  and  some  bought  in 
by  Mr.  Graham,  were  afterward  given  to  the  author  of  thii 
Memoir ;  among  which  was  one  small  specimen  of  great 
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beauty^  and  highly  estimated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  on  account  of  a 
theory  which  it  was  supposed  to  illustrate ;  it  represented  one 
of  the  Libethrides,  bf  aring  what  is  called  the  Ionic  volute  in 
her  baody  and  be  had  farmed  a  conjecture,  that  all  the  antique 
borders,  friezts,  and  cornices,  were  derived  Iron  a  superstition 
oonnected  with  this  symbol,  which  he  imagined  to  be  a  plant; 
at  his  request  the  vase  was  placed  in  his  bands  for  the  purpose 
ol  being  engraved,  and  his^  letter  affords  a  curious  proof  of  the 
rapid  and  ingenious  combination  of  his  ideas  upon  such  subjects^ 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  turn 
his  accidental  observations  to  account! 


t  To  the  Rev.  WUliam  Otter., 


**  Harlton,  Sept.  17th,  1S15. 

"  I  now  return  to  you  your  most  valuable  vase,  with  many 
thanks  ;  Angelica  has  made  a  beautiful  drawing  from  it ;  which 
^ill  be  the  taiUpiece  ot  the  preface  to  my  fourth  volume ; 
▼herein  the  subject  is  discussed  to  which  the  curious  symbol 
itlates :  I  never  was  so  interested  in  any  subject  in  my  life, 
as  I  have  beeu  by  these  terra-cottas.  I  believe  I  have  at  last 
made  out  tbeir  whole  hitttory.  The  discovery  of  a  vase  at 
Athens  with  this  most  Archaic  inscription — *  I  am  a  prize 
given  by  Athens,'  or,  '  I  am  the  prize  of  the  Athenea,'  for 
Blomfieid,  who  is  for  the  tirst,  and  Knight,  who  is  for  the 
second,  are  two,  as  to  the  readmg;  the  discovery,  I  say,  of 
this  inscription  has  recorded  the  use  of  these  vases  in  such 
conspicuous  characters,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  ^  written  in 
sunbeams.' 

'*  When,  therefore,  this  precious  little  libatory  arrives,  please 
to  take  off  your  hat  before  it,  and  make  your  best  bow ;  for 
DO  unhallowed  hand  may  touch  it.  Above  two  thousand  years 
have  sped  since  it  was  won  by  an  Athenian  whom  the  songs 
proclaim  ^  a  victor,*  in  the  Panathensa.  Get  a  Shrewsbury 
cabinet-maker  to  secure  it  in  a  glass  cabinet  in  the  best  corner 
of  your  mansiob,  lock  it  up,  and  throw  the  key  into  the 
Severn,  if  it  should  ever  be  broken,  expect  the  utmost  of 
Minerva's  resentment. 

*^  I  have  worked  like  a  dragon  to  get  to  the  end  of  my  fourth 
Volume,  *  wasting  the  midnight  oil'  in  continual  quiU-driving 
ftnd  cogitabundity." 


■I       ■>  ■— !■ 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  next  year  the  fonrth  volame  of  h& 
Tiavela  came  out,  and  the  Fitzwilliam  bequest  having  airifed 
at  Cambridge«  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  syndicate  for  the 
arrangement  and  disposal  of  that  most  interesting  and  valuable 
property. 

To  show  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  his  Lectures  itt 
Mineralogy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  began  this  year  to 
study  oil  painting,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embellish  Kb 
Lecture-room  with  fresh  ornaments  and  attractions,  and  by  a 
series  of  designs  to  give  a  faithful  and  accurate  representatioD 
of  the  native  character  and  situation  of  his  most  remarkable 
minerals,  and  of  the  scenes  amidst  which  they  occur.  But  a 
more  striking  proof  of  his  attachment  remains  to  be  told  ;  for 
at  the  same  time  he  undertook  to  carry  on  all  the  chemical  ex- 
periments necessary  for  a  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  during 
the  Lecture  itself  that  he  might  have  the  analysis  of  them 
fresh  in  his  own  knowledge  and  recollection,  and  as  much  as 
possible  brought  before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  This  task  he 
never  afterward  relinquished,  and  it  will  appear  subsequentlj 
how  severe  and  laborious  it  proved  to  be. 

The  year  1817,  which  was  important  to  him  in  several  re- 
spects, opened  with  the  most  flattering  testimony  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  in  the  University,  by  his  election  to 
the  oflSce  of  Librarian,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Davies. 
The  situation,  though  not  lucrative,  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Library  'r 
but  the  most  grateful  circumstance  arising  from  it.  was  die 
manner  in  which  his  application  was  received  by  the  numerooB 
circle  of  his  friends.  From  the  moment  his  pretensions  were 
known,  the  warmest  promises  of  support  flowed  in  upon  hiffl 
from  all  quarters,  of  which  a  large  mass  of  testimony  remuns ; 
and  so  decidedly  was  the  sense  of  the  University  shown  in  the 
course  of  a  short  canvass,  that  the  other  candidates  withdrew 
before  the  day  of  election  ;  thus  the  field  being  left  open  to  him, 
he  was  unanimously  elected,  on  tbe  13th  of  February,  1817; 
and  the  heartiness  of  his  joy  upon  the  occasion,  it  would  be 
rain  to  express  in  any  other  words  than  bis  own. 

«<Fd».  14,1817. 

^<  Yesterday  was  one  of  the  happiest  day«  of  our  lives.  1 
might  truly  say — 


*  I  eavT  BoL 
The  kioc  his  lot, 
WEending 


dong  went  the  bdla.' 

*^  In  the  morning  at  twelve  our  baby  was  christened.    At 
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two  P.  M.  I  wan  unanimously  elected  Librarian  in  the  senate. 
In  the  eveningr,  we  bad  all  our  friends  to  a  dance  and  supper, 
which  went  off  in  most  gallant  style  till  four  This  morning, 
as  soon  as  I  was  elected,  the  bells  of  St.  M arj^'s,  and  of  St. 
Benedict'^,  fired  off  most  jovial  peals,  and  all  was  mirth  and 
gratulation. 

**  I  hope  you  will  hear  me  open  my  course  of  Lectures  in 
high  force.  See  the  next  number  of  Thompson's  Annals,  for 
a  farther  account  of  my  experiments." 

The  subject  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  as  forming  the  substance 
of  a  paper  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals,  and  intended  to  be 
brought  forward  in  bis  next  Lecture,  was  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe  ; 
a  subject  which,  considering  the  large  share  of  his  labours  it 
occupied  during  the  lew  remaining  years  of  his  life,  which  it 
in  truth  contributed  to  diminish,  requires,  perhaps,  in  justice  to 
his  memory,  to  be  somewhat  fully  detailed.  The  history  of 
this  machine  commences  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  has  been 
purposely  reserved  tor  this  year,  when  the  interest  arising  from 
it,  both  in  bis  own  mind  and  in  those  of  others,  was  at  its 
height.  So  early  as  the  year  1814,  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  in 
the  habit  oH  submitting  many  of  his  minerals  to  the  action  of 
the  common  blow  pipe,  a  practice  from  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  amusement  as  much  as  information,  and  which  he 
recomiiiended  to  bis  frii  nds  as  an  admirable  way  of  passing  an 
idle  evening.  In  the  course,  however,  of  this  scientific  sport, 
which  began  to  wear  more  importance  in  his  eyes  as  he  ad- 
vanced, his  eagerness  for  inquiry  soon  outstripped  the  powers 
of  the  humble  instrument  employed  by  him  ;  and  being  desti- 
tute of  other  chemical  apparatus,  his  attention  was  anxiously 
directed  towards  every  Lint  or  observation  which  was  likely  to 
improve  and  to  make  the  most  of  that  which  he  had ;  espe- 
cially in  1816,  when  having  made  a  discovery  of  a  new  co- 
louring principle  in  soda,  about  which  he  corresponded  with 
Dr.  WoUaston,  he  found  still  greater  encouragement  for  the 
continuance  ol  his  pursuit.  In  this  state  of  mind  a  little  work 
of  Lavoisier^s  fell  into  his  hands,  entitled,  *  Essai  d'un  art  de 
fusion  a  Taide  de  Tair  du  feu,  par  M.  Ehrman,  suivi  des  Me- 
moires  de  M.  Lavoisier,  Strasburg,  1787,'  in  which  is  described 
the  use  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  propelled  from  dif- 
ferent reservoirs  in  the  fusion  of  mineral  substances,  and  in  aid 
of  the  common  blow  pipe.  Here  was  one  step  gained,  jand 
while  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  this  work,  he  saw 
accidentally  at  Mr.  Newman's,  in  Lisle  Street,  a  vessel  invented 
by  Mr.  Broke  for  a  different  purpose,  but  which  he  thought  ca« 
pable>  with  some  alteration,  of  bringing  these  new  agents  int* . 

Oo2 
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use  in  the  way  be  wished :  accordiDgly,  be  set  Mr.  Newmtt 
to  work  upon  it  with  bis  ideas,  who  after  several  triatSy  pro- 
duced the  celebated  instrument  called  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe  ;  in 
which  the  two  gases  being  united  in  a  common  reservoir,  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  constitute  water,  are  propelled 
through  a  jet  of  very  small  diameter,  and  by  their  combustion 
at  the  orifice,  as  in  the  coal  gas  lamp,  produce  an  intensity  of 
heat,  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  common  blow  pipe. 
The  exact  proportion  of  hydrogen  to  oxygen  (viz.  two  to  one 
in  bulk),  to  which  he  always  attached  great  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  his  experiments,  and  which  he  thought  coald  be 
equably  supported,  only  by  having  a  common  reservoir,  was  a 
suggestion  entirely  bis  own,  and  derived  from  a  theory  long 
ago  adopted  by  him  at  Naples,  that  the  volcanic  explosions  of 
Vesuvius,  with  the  intense  heat  which  accompanied  them,  were 
mainly  caused  by  the  pressure  and  subsequent  combustion  of 
these  two  gases,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  %vater, 
which  was  always  .observed  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  welk,  and  even  lakes,  in  great  abundance,  on  the  eve 
of  an  eruption.  In  this  stage  of  his  progress  he  communicated 
his  views  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  May,  1816. 
\  The  latter  was  averse  from  the  experiment  altogether,  under 

the  well-founded  apprehension,  that  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  flame  would  cause  the  apparatus  to  explode ;  and  while  he 
suggested  several  minerals,  particularly  iridium  and  wood  tin, 
as  proper  subjects  of  experiment,  earnestly  recommended  a 
different  process  in  the  management  of  the  explosive  gases, 
and  warned  him  against  that  which  he  had  described.     The 
former  (Sir  Humphry  Davy)  reported  to  him  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  that  he  had  made  the  experiment.     In  the  mean- 
time. Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  for  several  weeks  in  his  own  way, 
to  submit  some  of  the  most  refractory  substances  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  to  the  action  of  the  new  machine,  and  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  few  harmless  detonations ;  but  at 
last  the  accident  predicted  by  Dr.  WoUaston  occurred ;  and 
Dr.  Clarke  himself,  with  two  other  gentlemen  and  a  servant, 
were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  by  the  bursting  of 
the  copper  reservoir,  under  a  high  state  of  pressure,  laige 
pieces  of  which  passed  close  to  some  of  them,  and  buried 
themselves  in  the  walls.     In  September  he  wrote  thus  to  the 
author  of  this  Memoir : 

<<I  sacrificed  the  whole  month  of  August  to  chemistry.  Oh, 
how  I  did  work !  It  was  delightful  play  to  ne ;  and  I  stuck 
to  it  day  and  night.  At  last  having  blown  off  both  my  eye- 
brows, and  eyelashes,  and  nearly  blown  out  both  my  eyes,  I 
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ended  with  a  bang  that  shook  all  the  houses  round  my  Lecture- 
room.  The  Cambridge  paper  has  told  you  the  result  of  all 
this  alehemy,  for  I  have  actually  decomposed  the  earths,  and 
obtained  them  in  a  metallic  form." 

Rendered  cautious  by  this  accident,  but  in  no  way  dismayed 
by  it,  his  only  care  was  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  danger ; 
and  being  supplied  with  a  simple  but  ingenious  invention  of 
Mr.  Cumming  (Chemical  professor  at  Cambridge,)  called  the 
safety  cylinder,  which  by  the  intervention  of  a  column  of  oil, 
intercepts  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  flame,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  passage  of  the  gas,  and  farther  secured  by  a 
screen  of  wood  interposed  between  the  main  body  of  the  ap» 
paratus  and  the  operator,  he  continued  his  experiments  with 
more  spirit  and  greater  success  than  ever,  submitting  the  results 
of  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  public,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals.     These  re» 
suits,  which  with  many  others  were  afterward  collected  and 
published  by  himself,  will  be  passt^d  over  with  no  other  obser* 
vation  than  that  his  experiments  upon  brass  (copper  with  zinc) 
are  considered  by  Mr.  P.  Knight  of  great  importance,  inas* 
much  as  they  present  to  the  antiquary  an  easy  test  for  distin- 
guishing ancient  bronze  from  a  spurious  imitation  in^ brass ;  but 
the  effect  of  his  labours  upon  Barytes  (the  heavy  earth,)  neces- 
sarily falls  within  the  scope  of  his  biographer,  because  from  this 
arose  the  memorable  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Clarke 
with  his  friends  on  one  side,  and  the  chemists  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution on  the  other.     It  is  well  known  that  the  metallic 
nature  of  the  earths  is  a  discovery  entirely  due  to  the  illus- 
trious president  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  that  among  other 
names  conferred  at  first  by  anticipation,  he  gave  the  name  of  ^ 
Barium  to  the  metallic  base  of  Barytes.     This  earth,  on  ac- 
count of  its  refractory  nature,  became  very  early  an  important 
subject  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments,  the  effect  of  which  was 
a  nrm  contiction  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  had  procured  the 
metal  Barium,  or  Plutonium,  as  he  afterward  called  it,  by  fusion 
with  his  gas  blow  pipe.     All  the  merit  that  he  could  possibly 
claim  was,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  result  with  Sir  H.' 
Davy,  by  a  more  simple  process,  and  had  exhibited  the  metal 
without  any  amalgam,  with  greater  lustre,  and  in  a  more  per- 
manent form.     But  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  many  distin- 
guished chemists,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, were  not  disposed  to  allow;  for  having  carried  on  similar 
contemporary  experiments  upon  the  same  substance,  without 
deriving  the  same  satisfaction  from  the  results,  they  concluded 
that  Dr.  Clarke  and  bis  friends  had  been  deceived  by  the 
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peeudo-metallic  appeannce,  which  is  allowed  on  all  handf 
sometimes  to  accumpaiiy  the  action  of  the  blow  pipe,  partica- 
larly  in  wood  tin ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  be  bad  not  procured 
the  metal   Barium  at  all.     On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Clarke, 
confiding  id  the  results  of  his  own  labour,  contended  that  the 
experiments  of  the  Royal  Institution  had  failed,  either  frooi 
the  impurity  ot  the  earth  (tor  he  himself  bad  found,  that  he 
could   never  succeed  unless  the  substance   wub  entirely  free 
from  water,)  or  from  their  not  using  the  safety  apparatus,  and 
therefore   not  obtaining  sufficient  power ;  and  appealed  not 
only  to  his  own  pupils  and  friends,  but  also  to  many  stranfera 
and  visiters,  as  well  as  to  some  well  known  cbe mic^ts,  all  of 
whom  had  witnessed  his  experiments.     In  the   mean  time, 
several  curious  and  interesting  discussions  took  place  between 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  philosophical  friends  respecting  the  metallic 
lustre  of  his  results,  while  specimens  of  the  metal  procured 
by  him  were  exhibited  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  by  Dr  Thomson, 
and  others;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  1817,   Dr.  Wollaston 
himself,  who  was  al«\ays  upon  the  moHt  friendly  terms  with 
Dr.  Clarke,  came  down  to  Cambridge  by  appointment,  upon 
a  visit  to  him,   on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the  operation; 
shrewdly  observing,  that  one  pair  of  experienced  eyes  was  as 
good  as  two  hundred  (the  number  of  the  audience*)  some  of 
%vhom,  not  being  able  to  see,  were  no  evidence  at  all.     What 
his  opinion  was  immediately  after  this  meeting,  does  act  ap- 
pear, but  it  is  probable  from  their  farther  correspondence, 
that  his  doubts,  which  rested  on  the  substance  fused  not  an- 
swering certain  nice  metallic  tests,  were  not  removed.     At  ail 
events,  the  same  skepticism,  or  rather  infidelity,  remained  at 
the  head  quarteni  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  at  last,  to  bring 
the  matter  to  issue.  Dr.   Clarke  fairly  proposed  to  come  to 
London  himself,  with  his  apparatus,  and  to  exhibit  the  experi* 
ment  in  the  presence  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  and 
in  their  own  laboratory.     For  some  reason  the  meeting  never 
took  place,  and  as  no  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  bring  the 
parties  together,  and  no  other  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  same  spirit  since  Dr.  Clarke^s  death,  the  subject 
remains,  it  is  believed,  nearly  as  it  was.    But  whatever  be- 
comes of  this  question,*  it  is  surely  fair  to  infer,  that  som 


*  The  QkUowing  aecoant  _. 

hj  Dr.  ThomMn.     See  hit 

coBpoMd  Barjtet,  by  expcMiiig 

a  stream  of  ozTgcn  and  hydrocen  ga^  mixed  together  u  the  rcqiiuice  proportioatt 
fonn  water.  He  has  given  to  the  metal  of  Barytes  the  Dame  of  Pltt'oninmT"  Ue  tbea 
prooc«ls  to  rotate  its  properties,  and  desoribes  it  as  a  <«  solid  metal  of  the  ookNirof 
aiirer;  melting  at  a  UmpenOwe  below  redaeis,  ajid  B0t  being  voUtiliMd  byabeii 
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merit  is  doe  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  bis  rapid  and  ingeiiioQS  combi- 
nation  of  means  in  the  inyention  of  the  Oas  Blow  Pipe ;  and 
a  much  higher  degree  of  praise  for  his  extraordinary  zeal,  in- 
dustry, and  per8ev«*rance,  manifested  in  the  use  of  it,  by  which 
he  Jias  produced  results  infinitely  more  curious  and  brilliant  than 
those  which  any  other  chemist  had  effected  by  the  same 
agents ;  all  the  earthy  minerals  having  been  fused  by  him  as 
well  as  all  the  metals,  many  of  which  could  scarcely  be  affect* 
ed  by  the  best  furnacts.  Berzelius,  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Hare,  in 
America,  and,  it  is  believed,  Dr.  Thomson,  had  ail  ried  the  ef* 
fects  of  these  gases  by  a  different  method,  but  not  with  the 
same  results.  Not  to  lose  sight  of  this  subject  it  may  be 
stated,  that  whatever  feeling  of  disappointment  mi^ht  have 
arisen  in  his  mind  from  the  doubts  or  incredulity  of  others,  it 
never  seems  to  have  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  invention, 
or  to  have  interrupted  the  career  of  bis  exertions,  for  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
next,  his  experiments  were  continuedl'twith  such  ardour  and 
perseverance,  that  no  less  than  twentjr  papers,  entirely  resulting 
frotB  them,  were  communicated  to  the  public  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
Amudii,  a  list  of  which  wiii  be  given  in  the  Appendix ;  and  in 
1819,  he  collected  his  observations  in  a  small  octavo  volume, 
entitled  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe,  with  engravings  of  the  instrument, 
the  safety  apparatus,  &c.  k  contains  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery,  with  the  particulars  and  properties  of 
die  machine  ;  also  an  interesting  and  lively  description  of  some 
remarkable  phenomena  witnessed  by  himself  attending  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  winch  led  to  his  theory  of  the  gases, 
and  an  appendix  describing  his  experiments  upon  ninety-six 
substances  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  with  their  results.  His 
last  remarks,  directly  relating  to  this  machine,  are  contained 
in  a  paper  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals,  1821  (new  series,)  en* 
titled  **  Observations  upon  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe,  and  upon  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
using  this  instrument  during  a  course  of  five  years,  in  which  it 
has  been  constantly  employed  ;  being  a  continuation  of  former 
remarks  on  the  same  subject.^' 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  a  new  sub« 
stance  was  submitted  to  his  inquiry,  which  gave  fresh  spirit  to 


euMble  of  meltiiig  pUte-sUn.  b«t  at  Uurt  temperature  tdBgwkkatlY  upon  theglaii  : 
mobablT  deeomporinf  the  efkiU  of  the  c1«h,  md  eooTertiag  it  iato  m  protmde. 
When  espoeed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  tamiehet,  abaorbt  oscygeii,  and  ia  oonTerted  mto 
Barrtea/  It  ■iitfcf  rapidly  in  water,  and  ■eemito  be  at  least  foor  or  five  tiaaea  heavier 
OantBatliaaid.  It  deoompoaea  water  with  gieat  rapidity :  hnrdrogeBia  emitted:  and 
tt  is  eoBfcrted  into  Barytes.  When  stroogiy  pnased,  It  heeoaei  flat,  and  lieftC^ 
appears  to  be  both  dnetUieaDd  malleable.** 
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bis  operations^  and  produced  results  not  less  interesiiiig  than 
tbey  are  unquestionable ;  of  whicb  tbe  loUowing  statement 
will  suffice  : — 

Tbe  discovery  of  a  new  metal  in  one  of  tbe  ores  of  Zinc, 
by  Professor  Stromeyer,  about  tbe  latter  end  of  tbe  year  1817^ 
was  known  to  tbe  Engiisb  cbemists ;  but  tbe  rarity  of  the 
mineral  from  wbicb  it  bad  been  obtained,  bad  prevented  tbe 
greater  part  of  tbe  scientific  worid,  from  all  fartber  examina- 
tion of  its  properties.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  howcTer,  Dr. 
Thomson  had  published,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  a  paper 
by  Stromeyer,  on  this  subject,  under  the  iruidance  of  wbicb, 
Dr.  Clarke  procured  some  of  tbe  fibrous  blende  from  Prizlram, 
in  Bohemia,  and  separated  from  it  the  new  metal,  called  Cad- 
mium by  Strome^er,  to  mark  its  connexion  with  Zinc,  tbe  ore 
of  which  had  in  early  times  been  called  Cadmia*  Terra. 
Having  now  tbe  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  this  new  sobstance,  and  the  foreign  ore  having  been 
exhausted,  Dr.  Clarke lindertook  tbe  examination  of  some  of 
tbe  English  ores  of  Zinc,  in  which  the  radiated  fibrous  struc- 
ture led  him  to  suppose  that  Cadmium  might  also  be  present* 
In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disappointed,  and  thus  was  ena* 
bled  to  add  to  our  catalogue  of  tbe  productions  of  this  country, 
the  new  metal  of  ProfesKor  Stromeyer.  This  discovery  was 
first  announced  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  tbe  Annals  for  March, 
1820,  and  tbe  details  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments  appeared  in 
the  same  publication  for  the  Hubsequent  month.  After  this 
period,  other  hubjects  of  scientific  research  occupied  his  atten^ 
tion  for  a  conniderable  time,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  1821,  he 
returned  to  this  inquiry.  His  observations  upon  the  ores 
which  contam  Cadmium,  and  upon  the  various  tests  of  its 
presence,  are  dated  1822,  and  are  published  in  the  Annals  for 
February.  A  subsequent  paper  appeared  in  March,  bearing 
the  date  of  February  6,  containing  the  details  ol  an  experiment 
by  which  be  bad  separated  the  new  metal  from  metallic  or 
sheet-zinc. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  wish  of  his  biographer  to  exaggerate 
the  merit  of  discoveries,  which,  had  they  been  ten  times  more 
important  than  they  are,  would  be  no  compensation  to  his 
firiends  for  tbe  costly  sacrifice  by  whicb  they  were  purchased^ 
tbe  injury  of  his  most  valuable  health  ;  but  surely  every  candid 
person  must  allow,  that  in  this  distinguished  age  of  chemical 
inquiry,  when  so  many  skilful  and  sagacious  men  are  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  science,  it 
is  an  extraordinay  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that^ 
occupied  as  he  was  in  other  matters,  he  was  able  to  make  any 
discovery  at  all,  especially  when  it  is  rememberedi  that  hU 
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cfaemical  experiments  were  entirely  subsidiary  to  his  Minera- 
Ipgical  Lectures,  that  they  were  taken  up  late  in  life,  pursued 
tinder  the  pressure  of  the  most  dreadful  health,  and  with 
scarcely  any  other  apparatus  than  th<^  instrument  of  his  'own 
inventing  and  providing,  the  Gas  Blow  Pipe.  In  truth,  the 
<J[uaIities  he  possessed  were  not  less  calculated  to  ensure  sue* 
cess  in  the  paths  of  science,  than  in  those  spacious  fields  of 
enterprise  which  his  travels  had  presented  to  him.  Bold, 
Speculative,  laborious,  persevering,  and  ingenious,  there  was 
nothing  which  appeared  difficult  to  him ;  and  so  passionately 
was  he  devoted  to  chemistry,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
has  actually  gone  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  results,  which  he  has 
afterward  waked  to  obtain.  Nor  was  his  want  of  caution  an  evil 
of  great  importance  to  him,  for  such  was  the  candourand  com- 
municativeness of  his  mind,  and  Ruch  the  i^eneral  publicity  of 
his  proceedings,  that  his  errors  were  neither  bi^otted  nor  per« 
tnanent ;  and  many  persons  there  were,  very  capable  of  setting 
him  right  in  various  steps  of  his  progress,  who  were  not  able 
to  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  and  lasting  interest  excited  in  his 
mind  by  these  inquiries,  which  formed  from  this  time  quite  a 
iiew  feature  in  his  life,  he  was  never  more  actively  engaged, 
in  his  other  avocations  and  duties,  never  more  alive  to  the 
general  interest  of  literature,  than  during  the  three  years  in 
wbiph  they  were  carrying  on  *  In  1817  he  contributed  two 
papers  totbeArchaeologia,  and  one  tothe  Geological  Society :— r 


^  Tht  kXiovr'inf;  cortOTT  obwmtiou  npon  female  edueation,  written  at  this  time  in 
asMwer  to  iome  inquiries  from  a  mother,  afford  an  amusing  apecimen  of  his  reasoninfi; 
upon  this  important  subject.  Of  course,  many  cases  most  ocoor  in  which  extension  of 
this  very  limited  range  of  female  inquiry  must  be  desirable : — 

•<  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  respectinr  the  education  of  yow  eldest  daughter,  mr 
abaerrations  will  be  brief.  Let  her  be  educated  as  you  and  your  sisters  were  educated, 
and  ahe  will,  if  she  resemble  them,  possess  every  accomplishment,  and  all  the  informa* 
tion  which  i^  requisite  to  secure  the  affections  of  her  future  husband.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  i^reater  mistake  than  that  of  supposing  young  women  are  rendered  amiable 
hy  being  what  is  called  <  learned.'  If  I  had  a  daughter  (which  is  beyond  my  means  of 
attainment)  I  wonld  as  soon  make  a  dragon  of  her,  as  a  *  learned  woman.'  I  hare 
seen  many  of  these  <  learned  women'— horse  godmothers  werj  one  of  them ! — ^but  I 
never  knew  any  thing  lovely  or  desirable  in  them.    Pope  has  mt  them  off— 

*  Artemisia  talks  by  fits 
Of  fathers,  sages,  critics,  wits. 

Reads  Malbranche.  Boyle,  and  Locke ; 
Tet  in  some  things,  methinkii  she  fails, 
Twoe  well  if  she  would  pare  her  naOs, 
And  wear  a  cleaner  smock  :* 

*'  As  formathematies,  the  very  idea  of  anch  a  study  for  Lamra,  is  anoogh  to  make 
one's  blood  run  cold.  Reading,  writing,  needlework,  arithmetic,  aocunite  spelling, 
Ike  with  a  little  common  geography  (which  comes  byreading,)  and  music  and  dane- 
ing ;  these  things  are  almost  necessary  in  a  woman.  We  ezpectto  find  thetfl  Ineveiy 
woman  of  genteel  birth,  and  they  are  generally  found.  I  would  not  go  berond  these. 
But  as  to  the  M«d  of  reading,  there  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  For  my  own 
•art,  if  my  taste  may  guide  yon,  I  would  make  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  often  as  pos- 
Mbl^  her  aiereiie  xb  reading,  for  this  icasOD,  iBdepsadoit  of  more  importait  Bwli?aff, 
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Tbe  first  entitled^  '*  Observations  upon  some  Celtic  Re- 
mams,  lately  discovered,  by  the  public  road  leading  from 
London  to  Cambridge,  near  to  the  village  of  Sawston :  distant 
seven  miles  from  the  University." 

The  second,  <<  An  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  at 
Fulbourn  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Nicholai 
Carlisle,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Secretary.'' 

The  third,  **On  tbe  Composition  of  a  dark  bituminous 
Limestone,  irom  the  parish  ol  Whiteford  in  Flintshire/' 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  a  literary  task  of  considerable 
delicacy  and  responsibility  was  intrusted  to  him,  in  the  moit 
pleasing  manner,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  judf« 
ment  and  ability. 

The  citizens  of  Glasgow  having  subscribed  a  large  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  their  illustrioui 
countryman,  Sir  John  iMoore,  selected  Dr.  Clarke  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  chairman  of  their  committee)  as  the  individual 
possessing  tbe  greatest  knowledge  and  taste  upon  sucb  sub- 
jects, and  in  every  respect  the  best  qualified  to  compose  an  in- 
scription worthy  of  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore.  In  cod« 
sequence  of  this  flattering  invitation,  he  composed  and  trans- 
mitted  to  Glasgow  several  inscriptions,  in  different  languages, 
from  which,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  a  short  one,  partly 
Greek  and  partly  English,  was  selected  by  the  committee,  and 
afterwards  approved  by  the  subscribers  and  the  relations  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  The  Greek  words  are  from  Thucydides, 
with  a  slight  alteration : — 

mANNOT  *  MOOPE 

AFAAMA 

AKAP12N  '  TAP  *  EniOAKQN 

nA£A  -  TH 

TAOOS. 

The  committee  wished  to  have  an  English  inscription,  but 
after  some  discussion  with  Dr.  Clarke,  who  thought  that  it 
would  involve  too  many  details  of  honours,  birth,  parentage, 
&c.  they  were  induced  to  alter  their  views.  The  statue  was 
executed  by  Flazman,  of  bronze,  and  colossal,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pedestal  of  granite.     The  thanks  of  the  subscribeis 


fh«t  in  th«m  «e  oantMiHrf  aU  iht  Marctt  of  wudom.  hiftorr,  geography,  pcwtiy, 
■umiky,  pathfw,  foblimity,  UMffeotod  •implidtj.  tnA ;  ia  ftbott,  open  Uic  Tolme 
wheie  yon  will,  a  divine  orade  leaauto  aay,  ^Hear !  for  I  wiU  ncak  of  tsedliat 
tbingtjWidtlieopeniBgofoyBioaUithaUbcofiighttlujifi.' " 
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were  afterward  conveyed  to  Dr.  Clarke,  with  the  information 
that  fifty  guineas  were  placed  al  his  disposal  for  a  piece  of 
plate. 

in  1819,*  he  brought  out  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Travels  ; 
and  soon  after,  in  1820,  he  published,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon VVrangbam,  a  Critique  on  the  character  and  writings 
of  Sir  G.  Wheler,  Knighr,  as  a  traveller.  Only  fifty  copies  of 
this  tract,  which  is  in  truth  ^  but  little  known,  were  at  first 
given  to  the  public,  but  it  was  afterward  reprinted  in  Mr. 
Wrangham's  Life  of  Dr.  Zouch.  Soon  after  this  he  drew  op 
a  Prospectus  for  his  Scotch  Tour,  and  made  many  prepara* 
tions  with  a. view  to  the  publication  of  it ;  collecting  his  Scotch 
minerals  and  drawings,  which  had  been  of  course  much  dis- 
persed during  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  since  his  return. 

But  of  all  the  literary  labours  which  occupied  his  pen  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  the  most  captivating  to  his  own  fancy  was 
his  Treatise  on  the  Lituus,  an  interesting  and  highly  orna- 
mented work,  originating  in  one  of  those  accidents  which 
never  happened  to  any  one  but  Dr.  Clarke,  and  furnishing  a 
striking  example  of  the  irresistible  energy  with  which  his  ob- 
jects were  pursued.  In  the  month  of  August,  a  watchmaker 
at  Cambridge,  accustomed  to  collect  coins,  &c.  in  the  way  of 


*  The foUowinff note,  fouiid Utelj nm<m% Dr.  Glerice't  papen,  beingconoected  with 
tbe  tnuiMctions  of  this  year,  has  been  thought  worth^^  of  iosertion.  There  u  nothiiu| 
new  in  the  diftam  of  Lord  Crskine  in  thiti  convervatioo,  but  hiA  iUu^tration  of  it  wtu 
he  interesting  to  many  who  were  ecquain^'id  with  Mr.  Bnrke  or  remember  hie 
oratory,  and  the  story  with  which  the  account  cloaes,  will  be  probably  cunaidercd 
k9  cunoos  by  all. 

'*  Monday,  Jnly  5,  1819.— While  we  were  waiting  at  Trinity  Lodge,  for  the  depnta- 
tion  from  (he  ccoate  to  conduct  the  Chancellor,  1  had  a  conyerstAtion  with  Ijord 
£nklne  opon  the  qualificatioot  of  Bin-ke  as  an  orator.  I^rd  Krbkioe  said,  that  his 
defect  waa  tpUode,  *  A  public  Bpe^ker,*  fw\  he,  *  f^Uould  sever  be  episodical — ft  is 
a  very  great  mistake.  Ihold  it.to  be  a  rule  ivKpectiug  public  Hprakin^,  which  ought 
ncrer  to  be  Tiolated,  that  the  speaker  should  not  introduce  into  his  oratory  insolar 
brilliant paaaagea— they  always  tend  to  call  off  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  to  make 
them  wander  from  what  ought  to  be  the  main  businetis  of  his  speech.  If  he  wish  to 
introdoee  brilliant  p 
never  quit  it.    Burl 

tifiil,  bat  they  were  his  defects  in  speaking. 
heantiral  BpiUode»  taken  from  a  speech  on  the  American  war ;  and  reiieated,  by  heart, 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  speech  in  which  he  introduces  the  quotation,  *  Adm 
Parentum,*  &c. — *  all  thib,*  said  he,  *  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  ought  to  be  avoided.— 
Now  I  wiU  giTC  yon-another  specimen  from  his  speechea  on  the  same  war,  in  which 
ilia  oratory  is  pn^^i — ^idiere  the  most  common,  familiar,  and  even  low  technical 
expressions  are  made  to  blend  themselves  vrith  the  finest  passages ;  and  where,  hariaS 
full  possession  of  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  nercr  leU  them  go  from  him  for  an  im- 
«tant.'    Then  he  repeated  all  that  speech. 

"  Lord  Erskine  also  told  me  that  Burke's  manner  was  sometunes  bad—*  tt  wot  tiki 


went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Afterward*  that  very  speeeh  of  his  vus  pabUBhed-««iid  I 
looBd  it  to  he  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  J  actually  wire  it  into  piecu  by  reading  it. 
**  I  have  heard  Burke  often  myself;  but  I  bare  thought  it  right  to]>re8erve  them 
iAierettinfr  ramaiks  of  firddte  iBidi own  wovdf."  B.  D»  Cl4%iik. 

Pp 


y 
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traffic,  for  a  yoimg  friend  of  Dr.  Clarkef  ghowed  him  the  im- 
pression of  a  gem  that  had  lately  passed  through  his  hands,  on 
which  were  represented  some  ancient  symbols  with  the  letters 
A  V.  After  comparing  this  impression,  which  struck  him  as 
being  extraordinary,  with  some  coins  snd  engravings  in  his  own 
possession,  the  gentleman  consulted  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  having 
taken  a  little  time  to  consider,  came  to  him  at  St.  John's,  and 
inquired  with  great  eagerness  where  the  gem  was.  The 
watchmaker  having  been  mentioned,  was  immediately  had  re- 
course to,  and  from  him  they  discovered,  that  it  had  bees 
sold  to  a  magistrate  residing  about  ten  miles  from  Cambridge, 
who  happened  accidentally  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Clarke*8  friend;  a  chaise  was  immediately  procured,  and 
away  they  went  together  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Gardener,  the 
magistrate  in  question,  who  being  overcome  by  Dr.  Clarke's 
entreaties  gave  up  his  bai^ain,  which  was  carried  off  in  great 
triumph  to  Cambridge.  From  the  moment  this  gem  was  in 
his  possession,  little  else  was  thought  or  talked  of,  for  some 
time  ;  all  his  letters  were  sealed  with  the  signet  of  Augustus ; 
every  authority,  living  or  dead,  likely  to  throw  light  upon  die 
subject  was  consulted,  and  Mrs.  darkens  taste  was  called 
forth  to  make  drawings  from  various  sources  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  it ;  and  finally  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  was  produced 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Lituus ;  which,  whatever  becomes  of 
the  signet  or  its  history,  will  live  to  evince  his  extraordinary 
industry  and  ingenuity,  and  farther  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  two  antique  symbols,  the  Lituus  and  the  Pedum, 
which  had  hitherto  been  much  confounded.  The  work  was 
read  before  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1820,  and  published 
in  the  Archaeologia  for  1821 ;  and  both  before  and  after  its 
publication  was  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Blomfield  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  number  of  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  mutually  known  to  each  other,  and 
chiefly  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Philosophical  Society  at  Cambridge. 
Of  this  scheme,  whose  direct  object  was  the  promotion  of 
science,  anrl  its  natural  tendency  to  raise  the  credit  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Clarke  was  of  course  one  of  the  earliest  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  and  supporters ;  and  as  it 
was  thought  advisable,  that  some  address  should  be  provided 
explanatory  of  the  design  and  objects  of  the  Institution,  he 
was  requested  by  a  sort  of  temporary  council,  to  draw  it  up. 
Accordingly  he  undertook  the  task,  and  his  address  having 
been  read  at  the  first  meeting,  was  aiterward  printed  by  order 
of  the  Society,  and  circulated  with  the  first  volume  of  their 
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Transactions  ;  although  for  some  reason  il  was  not  connected 
with  the  volume.  Nor  did  his  anxiety  for  the  support  and 
honour  of  the  Society  rest  here  ;  he  wrote  letters  to  almost 
all  the  literary  men  of  his  acquaintance,  to  request  their  co« 
operation  and  support ;  combatted  with  great  spirit  in  several 
instances,  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  from  others ;  and 
durini^  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  contribut^'d  three  Papers, 
which  were  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

1.  On  the  Chemical  Constituents  of  the  Purple  Precipitate 
of  Cassius. 

2.  On  a  remarkable  Deposite  of  Natron,  formed  in  cavities 
in  the  Tower  of  Stoke  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Hartland,  in 
Devonshire. 

3.  Upon  the  regular  Crystallization  of  Water,  and  upon 
the  form  of  its  primary  Crystals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagements,  it  is  extremely  grati*- 
fying  to  remember,,  with  what  readiness  and  earnestness  he 
applied  himself  not  only  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  clergyman, 
but  even  to  some  additional  ones  which  at  that  time  fell  to  his 
share.  He  preached  six  sermons  during  these  two  years,  at 
St.  Mary's ;  three  of  which,  forming  a  series  upon  prayer, 
were  exceedingly  interesting  and  affecting  when  delivered, 
and  must  be  considered  as  fine  compositions  now ;  but  what 
redounds  still  more  strikingly  to  his  credit,  he  undertook,  under 
very  critical  circumstances,  and  at  the  special  request  of  the 
principal  persons  concerned,  the  duty  of  an  important  parish 
in  Cambridge,  whereby  headded  greatly  to  his  clerical  labours 
and  responsibility ;  inasmuch  as  hb  congregation,  being  partly 
academical  and  generally  more  enlightened  than  that  at  HarU 
ton,  required  a  different  style  in  the  composition  of  his  ser- 
mons. Most  of  these  last  transactions  took  place  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  respecting  which  he  himself  recbrds,  that  he 
had  not  a  single  day's  health  in  it. 

The  history  now  advances  towards  the  close  of  a  life  which 
had  been  long  struggling  with  labours'' disproportioned  to  his 
strength,  and  was  at  last  seen  to  sink  under  the  workings  of 
mind  too  powerful  and  too  active  for  the  mortal  part  with 
which  it  was  united.  The  progress  of  his  disorder  was  slow, 
but  the  steps  of  it  were  stronglj^  marked ;  and  as  they  present 
his  character  in  a  new  light,  and  afford  withal  a  salutary  lesson, 
although  it  is  confessed  of  very  limited  application,  against 
the  danger  of  excess,  even  in  laudable  pursuits,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  will  be  thought  worthy  of  notice.  At  no  time 
since  his  return  from  his  last  journey  to  the  continenti  could 
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his  health  be  considered  as  well  established  ;  even  at  Tram> 
pingtOR,  a  situation  in  all  respects  favourable  to  it,  he  had 
several  severe  attacks  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  were 
renewed  at  shorter  intervals  after  his  return  to  Cambridge, 
where  his  habits  became  more  sedentary,  and  his  studies  more 
nnremitting  aud  severe.  Besides  many  other  occasional  de- 
rangements of  bis  system,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  year  in 
which  the  exertions  and  confinement  attending  his  Lectures 
did  not  bring  on  some  serious  illness,  frequently  accompanying, 
but  generally  following  them  ;  and  when  these  were  over,  in- 
stead of  relaxation  and  repose,  he  often  found  such  long  ar- 
rears of  composiiion  or  correction  for  his  Travels  as  required 
the  strongest  application  to  recover.  At  these  moments  when 
compelled  to  continue  his  labours  in  a  state  of  weakness  and 
exhaustion,  he  would  sometimea  complain  to  his  friends  that 
the  burden  of  them  was  too  heavy  for  him ;  but  the  gent'ral 
tendency  and  principle  of  his  ound  was  to  cdntend  with  them 
and  to  overcome  them ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  declining  his 
accustomed  duties,  as  his  strength  decreased,  that  to  the  very 
last,  he  was  always  ready  to  undertake  any  new  one,  which 
either  a  sense  of  duty  imposed,  or  even  his  own  good  nature 
brought  upofi  him.  **  1  believe,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  in  18 1 6,  *<  I  senectutCy  for  I  knock  up  sometimes  with 
my  duty  at  Harlton.  Yet  i  have  lived  to  know  that  the  great 
secret  of  human  happiness  is  this ;  never  suffer  your  energies 
to  stagnate.  The  old  adage  of  *too  many  irons  in  the  fire,' 
conveys  an  abominable  He.  You  cannot  have  too  many; 
poker,  tongs,  and  all — keep  them  all  going.'*  Nor  was  it  in 
truth  so  much  the  number  and  variety  of  his  employments 
that  broke  down  his  health,  as  the  extreme  and  intense  anxiety 
with  which  some  of  them,  particularly  the  philosophical,  were 
pursued  by  him ;  an  anxiety  which  intruded  upon  his  hours  of 
rest,  and  rendered  him  insensible  to  those  corporeal  warnings 
which  usually  guard  other  men  against  too  continued  or  too 
intense  an  employment  of  their  faculties. 

In  1816,  the  year  following  that  of  the  Cambridge  fereTf  he 
writes  to  a  friend  that  he  was  laid  up  exactly  as  he  was  the 
year  before,  in  consequence  of  his  Lectures ;  but  adds,  with 
bis  usual  spirit, ''  I  trust,  however,  the  vessel  will  still  float,  es- 
pecially as  it  has  been  lately  so  buoyant,  for  1  never  had  so 
good  an  audience,  and  never  ^enjoyed  the  thing  so  much  my- 
self.'* In  1818,  he  had  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  illness 
in  returning  from  his  church  at  Harlton,  which  he  thus  de« 
scribes :  — 

<'  You  left  me  going  on  in  a  fair  way  to  drop  off  the  perch  at 
last  'j  and  so,  very  effectually,  I  did.    What  with  public  lee- 
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tures  in  the  day  time,  proof  sheets  daj  and  night  afterward, 
long  sittings,  and  long  fastings,  as  I  was  returning  from  Harl- 
ton,  last  Sunday,  after  rather  more  than  usual  duty,  but,  as  I 
thought,  in  good  health,  I  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  my  ride 
home,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  with  faintness  and  excess- 
iVe  langour,  and  unable  to  remain  on  horseback.  Dickes,  of 
Jesus  College,  overtook  me,  and  conveyed  me  into  a  house  by 
the  road-side,  whence  I  was  removed  in  a  chaise  :  and  I  have 
been  ill  during  all  the  last  week.  I  am  now  a  little  better,  but 
very  weak,  and  muster  all  my  strength  to  write  this  long  letter 
to  you."* 

The  next  year  he  found  himself  so  weakened  and  exhausted 
about  the  close  of  his  Lectures,  that  he  went  to  town  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Bailey,  from  whose  prescriptions  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  derived  much  benefit.  In  1820,  besides  his  usual  chroni- 
cal complaints,  he  w^s  attacked  again  with  a  low  fever,  which 
confined  him  to  his  house,  and  for  several  days  to  his  bed  ;  his 
medical  attendants,  as  well  now  as  afterward,  differing  ex- 
ceedingly firom  each  other  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaints. 
Nevertheless,  he  took  all  their  medicines  in  turn,  besides  many 
other  specifics  recommended  by  his  friends,  while  he  rejected 
with  a  strange  perversity,  the  only  remedy  in  which  they  all 
agreed,  viz.  relaxation  from  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and 
cheerful  and  moderate  exercise.  Such,  however,  was  the 
force  with  which  he  rallied  from  these  attacks,  and  such  the 
courage  and  even  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  himself  un- 
der them,  that  no  serious  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger 
were  entertained  by  his  friends  or  medical  advisers,  who  could 
scarcely  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  a  spirit  capable  of 
such  continued  and  increasing  exertions,  and  abounding  in 
such  playful  and  amusing  sallies,  was  actually  hastening  to- 
wards its  earthly  term  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  general  per- 
suasion, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  so  late  as  the  summer  of 


*  Thii  letter  wat  addrefied  to  a  Toung  officer,  a  sear  relatioD  of  Dr.  Cluke  (liett- 
teaant  Cbappel  of  the  Navr,)  in  wdom  welfare  he  always  took  the  j;reatest  interest. 
Thb  gentleman  was  an  aothor  himfelf,  havins  written  an  account  or  two  Toyages  to 
tlM  north,  in  which  he  was  employed :  and  uie  remainder  of  the  letter  is  so  fall  of 
good  sense,  that  a  part  of  it  has  been  here  sobjoined  : 

**  Thei«  are  two  or  three  points  to  which  you  should  look  in  all  your  Aitore  eonpo- 
■itianB.  Avoid  a  redundancy  of  epitheta—lhey  rarely  do  any  serfice ;  and  where 
there  is  ambiguity,  they  are  always  at  the  bottom  ofit.  Again,  in  your  Voyage  to 
Newfirandlan^  tou  use  sometimes  what  is  called  fine  words,  instead  of  manly  dicuon ; 
yoQ  talkof  prqn<n^%  instead  of<isplA-<-of  aiUtude  instead  of  Aei^A^— than  which, 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  our  estimation  of  a  writer's  taste  or  senios. — It  is 
Biaking  a  reader  sick  with  the  mlgar  noiet»  of  noTcIs  and  newspaper  puns,  written  by 
tlie  muses  and  coTemessei  of  the  '  Boarding  schools  for  young  hulies  upon  a  genteel 
plan.'  To  coniess  the  truth  to  you,  it  is  what  I  have  been  endeaTonring  to  unlean, 
ever  since  I  became  an  author ;  for  althcmgh  uneducated  at  these  <  boareunghschools,' 
5et  I  was  a«dc  to  imbibe  lomethiog  of  this  at  a  ray  early  pciied  of  life." 

Pp2 
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1831,  an  ensurance  was  effected  on  bis  life.  In  that  year  in- 
deed he  had  gone  through  his  Lectures  with  more  than  obiuJ 
ease,  and  finished  them,  as  he  records  in  his  journal,  in  good 
health.  Not  long:  after  their  close,  however,  new  and  mora 
formidable  symptoms  began  to  appear ;  violent  and  eontinaed 
headaches,  deafness,  dizziness,  weakness  of  sight,  atid  to 
crown  this  afflicting  list,  a  polypus  ia  his  nose.  For  this,  the 
most  pressing  of  his  complaints,  be  went  to  town  on  the  16lb 
of  August,  and  immediately  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  air 
operation  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  from  which  he  returned  with 
fresh  spirits  and  a  sensation  of  general  relief ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  time  to  breathe  from  this  operation,  before  his  family 
was  visited  with  a  calamity  which  absorbed  every  feeling  for 
himself,  and  caused  what  his  own  sufferings  never  did,  a  sus- 
pension of  all  his  literary  pursuits.  His  wife,  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  and  three  of  his  younger  children,  sickened  one  by 
one  with  a  Typhus  fever ;  and  in  a  few  days  were  all  reduced 
by  the  violence  of  the  disorder  to  a  state  of  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  What  he  felt  during  this  period,  and  what  be 
went  through,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  tenderness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as 
with  his  passionate  afifection  for  his  wife  ;  but  it  may  be  af- 
firmed with  truth,  that  there  never  was  a  moment  of  his 
life  in  which  his  conduct  appears  to  so  great  an  advantage 
under  so  many  points  of  view.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  where  a  more  affecting  picture  of  conjugal  and  parental 
tenderness— of  self  devotion  for  the  sake  of  others* — of  firm- 
ness, watchfulness,  and  solicitude,  than  the  letters  written  by 
him  to  his  friends  under  these  afflicting  circumstances  disclose. 
During  the  period  of  the  greatest  danger,  be  was  constantly 
employed  night  and  day  in  going  from  one  bed  to  another, 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  patients,  studying  the  appearances 
of  the  disorder,  and  watching  the  alterations  that  took  place  ; 
and  once,  when  the  servants  all  broke  in  upon  him  in  a  body 
at  the  dead  of  night,  and  told  him  to  send  for  some  friend  as 
one  of  the  children  was  certainly  dying,  and  another  nearly  in 
the  same  state,  so  far  from  sinking  under  the  shock  of  this  in- 
telligence, he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  calm  their  fears, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  better  hopes.  In  all  this,  however, 
he  may  be  thought  to  have  only  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his 
benevolence,  strongly  excited  by  the  danger  of  persons  so  dear 
to  him ;  but  the  document  upon  which  the  attention  of  his  biog* 
rapher  has  been  chiefly  fixed,  as  indicative  of  higher  virtues,  ia 


*  See  Appaadiz. 
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a  fltnall  pocket-book,  kept  for  his  own  ase,  in  which  are  noted 
down  from  time  to  time  the  changes  of  the  disorder,  and  his  own 
thoughts  arising  out  of  them  ;  thoughts  which,  however  vari- 
ous or  powerlul  the  passions  that  gave  them  birth,  always  ter- 
minated in  devotion  :  the  moment  of  extreme  peril  for  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  recorded  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all 
Mercies  for  better  times  :  the  account  of  her  convalescence  is 
closed  with  a  heart-felt  praise — God  be  thanked,  the  Author  of 
all  good  gifts.  Such  are  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  true 
piety  is  manifested  ;  and  these  silent  breathings  of  his  soul  in 
communion  only  with  his  Maker,  will  be  remembered  with 
comfort  by  bis  friends,  when  all  that  delighted  in  his  conversa- 
tion, or  informed  in  his  writings,  will  be  regarded  with  compa- 
rative indifference. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  seized  with  the  fever  on  the  Slst  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  declared  convalescent  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  as  another  severe  trial  awaited  her,  bis  anxiety  for 
her  was  not  removed  till  the  1st  of  December,  when,  almost 
beyond  his  hopes,  having  been  safely  delivered  of  an  infant  in 
perfect  health,  every  fear  for  her  well-doing  was  removed.     It 
was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  resumed  his  occupations 
with  his  accustomed  ardour,  pressing  forward  with  the  last 
volume  of  his  Travels,  and  entering  upon  a  course  of  experi- 
ments with  the  ores  which  produce  Cadmium ;  and  although 
the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  had  now  returned  upon  him,  ag- 
gravated extremely  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety   be  had  lately 
undergone,  they  seemed  neither  to  have  depressed  his  spirits, 
nor  to  have  damped  the  ardour  of  his  pursuits  ;  of  which  the 
following  trait  will  be  considered  as  a  proof.     In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  NewUng,  had  frequently 
directed  his  attention  to  a  collection  of  minerals,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Litchfield,  advertised  for  sale  in  December,  in 
which,  among  other  valuable  specimens,  was  a  piece  of  rock 
crystal  enclosing  a  drop  of  moveable  water.    For  this  Dr. 
Clarke  became  the  successful  bidder  at  the  sale  through  his 
iriend,  and  having  learned  afterward  that  a  young  lady  had 
been  his  competitor,  whose  disappointment  was  said  to  have 
eost  her  a  tear,  he  wrote  some  verses  to  console  her,  and  de- 
aired  his  cousin  to  lay  them  at  her  feet,  with  the  intimation, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  his  excuse,  that  the  specimen  waa 
intended  for  his  Lectures.     To  show  the  spirit  of  the  man  at 
Buch  a  moment,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  pious  thought  con- 
tained in  them,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  insert  them  here. 

Fair  lady,  on  tbj  tender  obeek, 
fio  ttar  for  thia  mav  shine  ; 


Thii  tear  wHl  often  dMj  ipeak 
Tbj  Maker't  praiae  aad  thine  1 
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EtavSg  IbcA  vjttni  ftsojilKl  nMutt 
The  dewof  HcsTCB  appears ; 

Satk  dev  as  erst  frwa  HcnMs's  nout 
OMSimfeUmtcais 


loBpid  drop  a  saercd  tbf 
8cill  as  it  HOTCS  ordaias, 
And  tpcaks  the  ka»d  ofpovrr  supffcne 


From  the  end  or  tins  monthy  however,  the  sense  of  bis  dis- 
order seems  to  have  been  more  painful,  and  the  progress  of  U 
more  rapid.     Writing  to  a  friend,  be  says, 

**  The  deafness,  noise  in  my  ears,  and  giddiness,  has  80 
much  increased,  that  I  have  applied  twenty-four  leeches  to  the 
back  of  my  neck  What  makes  me  write  to  you  is,  to  ask 
why  you  were  cupped  ?  Was  it  not  ior  a  similar  complaint  ? 
Yesterdaj  I  should  have  fallen  down  if  I  had  not  caught  bold 
of  one  of  the  cabinets  in  mj  Lecture-room  ;  a  sound  like  dis- 
tant cannon  rushed  into  my  ears,  attended  with  dimness  of 
sight^  and  extreme  giddiness.  I  believe  it  is  all  from  the 
stomach — ^but  it  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  late  illness  of  aH 
my  family.     Thank  God !    they  are  all  weU.** 

These  distressing  symptoms  were  soon  after  followed  by  a 
sort  of  crisis  in  the  disorder,  during  which  he  was  more 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  perilous  state  of  his  own  health, 
than  at  any  other  period  either  before  or  after.  For  the  first 
time  of  his  life  he  entertained  thoughts  of  suspending  for  a 
while  the  duties  of  his  church,  and  of  giving  up  his  Lectures 
for  the  next  year  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Clarke  he  stated  with  great 
tendemesf*,  bin  apprehension  that  he  should  not  recover ;  ex- 
pressing, however,  no  fear  of  death  on  his  own  account,  which 
he  considered  as  the  Christian's  rest,  but  lamenting  the  probable 
desolation  of  herself  and  her  children  when  left  alone  to  strug- 
gle in  the  world ;  while  to  his  brother,  whom  he  saw  at  Wind- 
sor in  January,  when  he  took  his  boys  to  school  at  Eton,  he 
expressed  more  decidedly  his  conviction,  in  his  own  emphatic 
way,  that  he  was  sent  for. 

A  short  and  deceitful  interval  of  ease  followed,  in  which  the 
intermitting  of  the  disorder  gave  him  reason  to  hope  thut  he 
was  slowly  recovering ;  and  under  this  impression  he  entered 
once  more,  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  upon  a  course  of 
chemical  experiment8,  preparatory  to  his  Lectures,  which 
were  to  begin  in  March :  but  from  the  moment  he  had  stepped 
within  the  circle  of  these  fascinating  operations,  there  was  no 
k)nger  either  thought  or  power  of  retreating ;  for  the  usual 
excitement  attending  this  preparation,  co-operating  with  the 
effects  Of  the  disorder,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  an  aSec- 
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tion  of  the  brainy  brought  on  a  course  of  unnatural  efforts,  in- 
finitely exceeding  all  hi^  former  imprudences,  and  partaking 
strongly  oi  the  delirium  which  quickly  followed. 

**  I  have  left  him  in  an  evening,'*  says  a  friend,  **  about  this 
time,  with  a  promise  that  be  would  go  to  bed,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  have  found  that  he  had  been  up  a  considera« 
ble  part  of  the  night,  engaged  in  a  series  of  unwholesome 
operations  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen."    Id  this  melancholy 
state  of  self-abandonment,  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  insensible  of  his  own  danger,  almost  incapable  of  self- 
control,*  and  intent  only  upon  the  due  performance  of  his  ap- 
proaching duties,  he  supported  an  ineffectual  struggle  witir  his 
disorder  till  the  middle  of  Feb.  when  his  strength  entkely  fail- 
ing him,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  stand  up,  he  sank  reluc- 
tantly into  his  bed,  and  from  thence  dictated  to  his  servant  the 
course  of  operations  he  wished  to  pursue,  and  there  received 
from  him  the  results.     Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments q(  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  vivid  and  distinct  as  far 
aa  philosophy  was  concerned,  and  its  energies  unabated.     His 
last  paper,  in  Dr.  Thomson's  Annals,  is  dated  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  contains  a  clear  statement  of  a  complicate  operation 
in  chemistry,  for  obtaining  Cadmium  from  sheet  zinc.     On 
Tuesday  the  12th,  he  wrote  from  his  bed  upon  the  same  subject 
to  Mr.  Lunn ;  and  on  Thursday  the  20th,  another  letter  to  Dr» 
Wollaston»  reporting  his  last  operation.     On  Friday  the  21st, 
Mr.  Limn  saw  him,  when  he  was  quite  rational  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  he  was  permitted  to  speak,  though  sick  and  tn  bed: 
On  Saturday  he  was  carried  to  town  ior  advice,  by  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Rush,  where  he  was  attended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Dr.  Bailey,  and  Dr.  Scudamore.     But  their  efforts  to  save  him 
were  in  vain ;  the  rest  of  his  life,  about  a  fortnight,  over  which 
a  veil  will  soon  be  drawn,  was  Kke  a  feverish  dream  after  a 
day  of  stroi^  excitement,  when  the  same  i'leas  chase  each  other 
through  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  round,  and  baffle  every  attempt 


^  The  letter  whieli  foUowv.  written  a  few  d§f  before  hie  rtmoTtl  to  (own,  wiU  cob- 
Tif  eon«  noCioB  of  tlic  itete  la  wfaieh  he  wsb  et  thU  critical  period.  It  wm  aiddreMcd 
to  tlie  RcT.  Mr.  Lwui,  who  frequently  Ani«ted  him  at  thi*  time  in  hif  operatioiia,  and 
to wheta  the  aothorof  thii  Memoir  if  iadebled  for ouich  valoabic  iDfomlatioii reqiect- 
Uf  the  ponoita  wad  productions  of  hie  btter  yean :~ 

^*  After  being  ap  all  night,  and  taking  more  care  than  I  erer  did  before^  I  loet  twery 
ainm  of  the  Cmkniiim,  owing  to  too  great  heat  inthe  hut  eTaporattoo.  It  came  away 
ia  onage-ooloarcd  fnmee,  Teiy  pretty,  but  very  alarmmg  ^to  me.  I  most  be  trouble- 
acme  to  yon  to  beg  for  all  my  ame  back  again,  except  ae  much  ai  will  enable  yon  to 
My  if  lend  bepreeent.  I  am  going  to  work  on  fi?e  hundred  more  grains  in  my  !«»• 
tmw-ioom.  Bat  aerer  eoUeet  the  sulphuNt  oa  a  mar  U  sticks  to  it  aa  my  iUness 
does  to  me ;  and  by  boibng  the  filter  in  mariatic  acid,  thu  acid  was  contaminated  with 
jdplMwie  add,  though  I  wished  it  repeatedly.  leirpeetBDttoflBdiaorethanoiieper 
«ent.  of  CadiBiinn«  *  £•  ^*  ^» 
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to  banish  them.  Nothing  geemed  to  occupy  his  attention,  but 
the  syllabus  of  his  Lectures,  and  the  details  of  the  operations, 
which  he  had  just  finished  ;  nor  could  there  exist  to  his  friends 
a  stronger  proof  that  all  control  over  his  mind  was  gone,  than 
the  ascendancy  of  such  thoughts,  at  a  season  when  the  de- 
votion so  natural  to  him,  and  of  late  so  strikingly  exhibited 
under  circumstances  far  less  trying,  would,  in  a  sounder  state, 
have  been  the  prime,  if  not  the  only  mover  of  his  soul.  One 
lucid  interval  there  was,  in  which,  to  judge  from  the  subject 
and  the  manner  of  his  conversation,  he  had  the  command  of 
his  thoughts  as  well  as  a  sense  of  his  danger ;  for  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lieutenant  Chappel  and  Mr.  Cripps,  he  pronounced 
a  very  pathetic  eulogium  upon  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  recommended 
her  earnestly  to  the  care  of  those  about  him  ;  but  when  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  seemed  running  fast  towards  those 
pious  contemplations  in  which  they  would  naturally  have  rest- 
ed, his  mind  suddenly  relapsed  into  the  power  of  its  former 
occupants,  from  which  it  never  more  was  free.  At  times  in- 
def^d  gleams  of  his  former  kindness  and  intelligence  would 
mingle  with  the  wildness  of  his  delirium  in  a  manner  the  most 
striking  and  affecting ;  and  then  even  his  incoherences,  to  use 
his  own  thought  respecdng  another  person,  who  had  finished 
his  race  shortly  before  him,  were  as  the  wreck  of  some  beau- 
tiful decayed  structure,  when  all  its  goodly  ornaments  and 
stately  pillars  fall  in  promiscuous  ruin.  He  died  on  Saturdayi 
the  9th  of  March  and  was  buried  in  Jesus  College  Chapel,  on 
the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

He  left  seven  children,  fi?e  sons  and  two  daughters ;  the 
eldest  son  not  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  persons  have  left  the  world  more  honoured  or  more 
regretted.  The  tea^  of  genius  have  been  shed  around  hk 
tomb,  and  every  mark  with  which  respect  or  kindness  can  ho- 
nour departed  nnerit  is  preparing  to  grace  his  memory. 

A  monument,  erected  in  Jesus  College  Chapel,  near  his 
grave,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  collegians,  will  serve  to 
stimulate  the  youth  of  that  society  in  the  paths  of  enterprise  and 
science :  a  bust,  executed  by  Chantrey,  at  the  cost  of  his  lite- 
rary friends,  principally  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
at  Cambridge,  will  perpetuate  the  honour  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  ornaments  and  founders :  while  his  collection  of 
minerals,*  fixed  by  the  liberal  suffrages  of  the  University  within 
its  precincts,  will  remain  an  appropriate  memorial  of  the  respect 


•  His  €olle«tionQr  miiMnlorT  wm  T^laed  by  Mr.  HewUad  st  IIW.  bot  tke  Mi 
fOii^TOted  fiirtiMparelytfeorit,  1500/. 
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paid  by  that  body  to  their  first  mineralogical  professor.  But 
the  best  pioot  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart,  is 
the  sincere  and  ready  kindness  shown  towards  his  family  since 
his  death — kindness  not  less  honourable  to  human  nature,  than 
to  the  individual  for  whose  sake  it  has  been  exerted — derived 
not  from  the  wealthy  or  the  great,  by  w  horn  it  would  be  lightly  felt, 
but  from  persons  of  his  own  rank  and  means,  and  involving 
sacrifices  which  nothing  but  friendship  and  affection  could  war- 
rant. 

His  character  will  be  best  gathered  firom  his  writings  and  his 
life,  and  to  them  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  intrust  it,  but  the 
friend  who  has  paid  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  cannot  quit  his 
task  without  endeavouring  to  bring  together  some  features  of 
a  portrait,  which  ought  to  represent,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
(md  the  ndost  intellectual  of  men. 

The  two  most  remarkable  qualities  of  bis  mind  were  enthu- 
siasm and  benevolence,  remarkable  not  more  for  the  degree  in 
which  they  were  possessed  by  him,  than  for  the  happy  combi- 
nations in  which  they  entered  into  the  whole  course  and  tenor 
of  his  life ;  modifying  and  forming  a  character,  in  which  the 
most  eager  pursuit  of  science  was  softened  by  social  and  moral 
views,  and  an  extensive  exercise  of  all  the  charities  of  our  na- 
ture was  animated  with  a  spirit  which  gave  them  a  higher  value 
in  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he  had  relation  or  communion. 

His  ardour  for  knowledge,  not  unaptly  called  by  his  old  tutor, 
litei-ary  heroism,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous,  the  most  sustain* 
ed,  the  most  enduring  principles  of  action,  that  ever  animated 
a  human  breast ;  a  principle  which  strengthened  wi^b  his  in- 
creasing years,  and  carried  him  at  last  to  an  extent  and  variety 
of  knowledge  infinitely  exceeding  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
and  apparently  disproportioned  to  the  means  with  which  he 
was  endowed ;  for  though  his  memory  was  admirable,  his  atten- 
tion always  ardent  and  awake,  and  4iis  perceptions  quick  and 
vivid,  the  grasp  of  his  mind  was  not  greater,  than  that  of  other 
intelligent  men ;  and  in  closeness  and  acuteness  of  reasoning^ 
be  had  certainly  no  advantage,  while  his  deviotis  and  analytic 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  involving  as  it  did  in  some  of 
the  steps  ail  the  pain  of  a  discovery,  was  a  real  impediment  in 
bis  way,  which  required  much  patient  labour  to  overcome. 
But  the  unwearied  energy  of  this  passion  bore  down  every  oh-* 
stacle  and  supplied  every  defect ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  always 
pressing  forward  without  losing  an  atom  of  the  ground  he  had 
l^ained,  profiting  by  his  own  errors  as  much  as  by  the  lights  of 
ether  men,  his  matnrer  advances  in  knowledge  often  extorted 
respect  from  the  very  persons  who  had  regarded  his  early  efforts 
with  a  sentiment  approaching  to  ridicule.    Allied  to  this  was 
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hw  generoas  lore  of  genitts,  with  big  quick  perception  of  it  ill 
other  men ;  qualities  whtcb,  united  with  his  good  nature,  €k* 
enipted  him  from  those  envyings  and  jealousies  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  literary  ambition  to  inspire,  and  rendered  him  no 
less  disposed  to  honour  the  successful  efforts  of  the  competitora 
who  had  got  before  him  in  the  race,  than  prompt  to  encourage 
those  whom  accident  or  want  of  opportunity  had  left  behind. 
But  the  most  pleasing  exercise  of  these  qualities  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  intercourse  with  modest  and  intelligent  youi^ 
men ;  none  of  whom  ever  lived  much  in  his  society  without 
being  improved  and  delighted— improved  by  the  enlargement 
or  elevation  of  their  views,  and  delighted  with  having  some 
useful  or  honourable  pursuit  suitable  to  their  talents  pointed 
out  to  them,  or  some  portion  of  his  own  enthusiasm  impaTted 
to  their  minds. 

As  a  parish  priest,  in  which  capacity  his  character  has  not 
been  touched  upon,  he  was  kind,  charitable,  and  attentive ; 
not  contenting  himself  with  his  prescribed  duties  on  a  Sunday,* 
but  visiting  bis  flock  frequently  in  the  week  as  occasion  required, 
and  otherwise  employing  himself  in  devising  means  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  and  improvement.  Among  these  may  be  men* 
tioned  a  Sunday  school,  which  he  established  and  conducted 
himself  with  unusual  attention  and  success,  catechizing  the 
children  from  the  reading-desk,  and  making  them  repeat  their 
lessons  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  whom  he  thus  con* 
trived  to  interest  in  their  progress.  Nor  can  bis  friends  easily 
forget  the  delight  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  over 
to  Harlton,  caps,  bonnets,  ribands,  &c.  prepared  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
as  rewards  for  the  most  des^ving  of  the  children.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  as  a  pr'cher  he  was  popular  and  eminent; 
for  endowed  as  he  was  with  so  many  requisites  for  eloquence, 
and  capable  of  animating  the  tamest  and  most  ordinary  sub* 
jects,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  could  have  been 
any  thing  but  powerful  and  energetic  when  engaged  in  topics 
involving  the  deepest  interests  of  humanity,  and  inspired  by  a 
book,  which,  independent  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  was 
always  regarded  by  him  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  reve- 
rence. But  it  is  pleasing  to  record  upon  the  most  unquestiona- 
ble testimony,  that  the  effect  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
was  even  more  striking  and  pursuasive  than  his  fine  qualities 
might  have  given  reason  to  expect.  The  crowded  audiencesi 
both  of  young  and  old,  wbich  always  attended  him  at  St.  Mary% 
afford  the  best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  University ;  and  the  subjomed  letter  from  a  prelate  witt 
whom  he  was  intimate,  relating  to  a  sermon  delivered  in  his 
parish  church  of  AU  Saints,  in  1820,  will  furnish  an  interestiog 
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specimen  of  the  effect  produced  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
more  ordinary  duty.*  His  sermons  which  remain,  exhibit 
great  eloquence  and  pathost,  and  some  of  them  may  probably 
hereafter  be  given  to  the  public. 

Of  that  happy  combination  of  qualities  and  endowments  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  and  admired  in  general  society^ 
enough  perhaps  has  been  already  said,  although  it  would  be  dim* 
cult  to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that 
though  he  often  gave  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  he  was  more 
disposed  to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  other  men  than  to 
take  the  lead  ia  it  himself,  and  the  genuine  delii^ht  with  which 
he  hailed  a  bright  or  good  thought  irom  others,  was  one  source 
of  the  pleasure  which  he  gave. 

In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
intimate  friendship,  he  was  more  kind,  engaging,  and  affection* 
ate,  than  can  be  well  conceived  by  those  who  did  not  know 
him.  It  was  here  that  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  spirit  appeared  to  most  advantage,  and  though 
the  slightest  acquaintance  was  enough  to  excite  an  interest  in 
his  behalf,  yet  the  nearer  be  was  approached  and  the  more  inti- 
mately he  was  known,  the  more  delightful  did  he  appear.  His 
tete-a-tete  conversation  with  a  friend  was  a  perpetual  flow  of 
humour,  kindness,  and  intelligence,  in  which  every  fold  of  his 
heart  was  laid  open,  and  the  confidence  and  even  energies  he 
felt  were  almost  certain  to  be  inspired.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  an  iutelligent  man  whom  he  regarded  to  be  dull  in  his  so- 
ciety, or  to  have  occasion  to  inquire  within  himself  what  he  was 
to  say.  In  fine,  alt  who  were  closely  connected  with  him  must 
feel  that  with  him  one  great  charm  of  their  existence  is  gone. 
In  public  life  his  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  felt;  but  in  pri- 
vate it  is  irreparable.  In  the  walks  of  science  his  place  may 
be  supplied ;  another  traveller  equally  patriotic  and  enlightened, 
may  like  him  enrich  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  other  ages, 
and  of  other  climes;  and  his  mantle  may  be  caught  by  some 
gifted  academic,  who  will  perhaps  remind  his  audience  of  the 
genius  and  eloquence  they  have  lost ;  but  the  void  occasioned 


***l  bt¥«  read  your  lermoB  which  I  now  return  with  a  thoofuid  thanka.  It  if, 
MiaitUelT,  one  of  the  moat  aieeting  and  aloqaenL  and  at  the  tame  time,  weU  connect- 
ed and  weli  arranged  composttions  I  ever  read.  Such  appeal*,  and  lo  deliTered  aa  this 
wm  nnd  all  are  that  come  Trooi  700.  mmt  hare  «ent  away  many  a  heart,  torn  for  what 
bad  paaaed,  anzioiia  to  make  amenda,  if  amendi  were  in  their  power,  and  excmdated 
if  the  opportunity  of  amended  conduct  were  rMnored  from  them  for  e?er.  Yon  are, 
50iineli;  scarcely  aware  of  the  effect  produced  by  such  powerful  addreaaea  to  the  hn- 
iw  heart. 

"  May  God  long  keep  you  to  your  family,  and  to  thoae  who  haTe  the  fortunate  op- 
portunity of  hearing  luch  words  of  Chrittian  instruction. 

^  Erer  moat  faithfully  youn*'* 
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by  ins  death  in  the  breasts  of  his  family  and  friends  can  neyer 
be  filled  up. 

The  following  lines,  which  area  tribnte  of  affection  to  Dr. 
Clarke  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Smyth,  touch  with  so  muck 
truth  and  feeling  upon  the  most  memorable  points  of  his  life 
and  character,  that  they  can  no  where  find  a  more  appropriate 

place  than  in  the  close  of  a  work  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

• 

Fur  o'er  eaeh  tnct  icnown'd,  eaok  diitant  land. 
From  Lapland**  aaowi  to  Errpt'a  tnuniiig  tand 
Tha  traTclkr  paat*d    and  wiilin|[  Fama  luul  now 
Plaoedliarbriirht  wreath  npoB  faia  bosooied  biow; 
Granta'a  oaloi  Dowen  had  round  him  acemad  to  dote. 
And  happy  Loto  had  aooth'd  him  to  repoae. 

'Twai  than  that  acienea  to  hb  ardant  mw 
Unvail'd  her  epeninr  worlde  of  promiia  oevr. 
— Alai  for  man !  the  Ming  of  an  hoar ! 
FraQ  heir  of  aadlam  hope,  hot  bounded  power ! 
Worn,  faint,  beneath  the  itiU  aspiring  aim, 
Ezhantted,  lifelem  snnlc  th'  nneqnal  muna. 

How  Tainly  now  may  fiiU  affeetion'a  teari, 
How  vain  the  boat  which  pnblie  homage  rean, 
WhUa  Friendship,  with  reaistless  grief  inspired^ 
Sighs  o'tr  the  aicmir  whieh  it  once  admired,   ' 
And  moons  the  genius,  that  with  fatal  swaj 
Had  '<  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay." 

Yet  tho'  on  earth  benighted  and  confined. 


Not  Tain  the  towering  h^>c,  th'  onwearied  mind 
The  dead  siiali  lire,  another  and  the  same. 
The  aage's  fhre  shall  be  the  seraph's  flame ; 


The  reu  shall  part,  and  o'er  the  durk  uiknow* 
Be  poor'd  th'  aHolgence  of  the  living  throne. 


' 
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No.  I. 

Critique  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Sir  George  Wheler^  KnL 
a$  a  Traveller  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F,  Wrangham. 

My  dear  Wravgbam, 

Tbb  news  that  you  are  about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  Sir  George 
fVheler^  bj  so  emineot  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Zouch,  is  as  gratifying  to  me 
and  to  all  your  friends  in  this  University  as  it  will  be  to  the  literary 
world  in  general.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  part  of  English  biog- 
raphy sordestitute  of  information  as  that  which  relates  to  this  ac- 
complished, amiable,  and  I  will  add,  illustrious  traveller.  Very 
little  more  at  present  is  known  concerning  him,  than  what  we  gather 
from  the  narrative  of  his  *  Journey  into  Greece^^  published  after  his 
return,  first  by  his  companion  Dr,  Spon,  of  Lyons,  and  subsequently 
by  himself.  You  ask  me  to  state  my  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  tra-^ 
veller,  and  the  character  which  I  had  formed  of  his  writings,  from 
my  own  personal  observations,  after  comparing  his  descriptions  with 
the  places  and  many  of  the  objects  referred  to  upon  the  spot.  I 
ihall  do  this  with  the  greatest  willingness,  because,  during  my  tra* 
▼els  in  Greece^  I  had  Wheler*s  book  often  in  my  hands  :  and  I  re- 
gret very  much  that,  when  I  visited  Jerusalem^  I  was  not  provided 
with  the  curious  little  tract  upon  the  **  Primitive  Churches^*  publish- 
ed by  him  after  he  became  Prebendary  of  Durham ;  a  work*  now 
become  rare,  but  admirably  calculated  for  aiding  the  researches  of 
travellers,  who  may  wish  to  compare  tlie  present  appearance  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  account  given  by  Eusehius^ 
of  the  original  structure. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  fVheler,  as  a  traveller,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  among  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing. That  he  was  diligent  in  his  researches,  intellii^ent,  faithful,  a 
good  naturalist,  and  a  zealous  antiquary,  cannot  be  disputed.  That 
he  was  profoundly  learned,  will  perhaps  not  be  so  readily  admitted. 
It  may  be  said,  that  for  the  erudition  displayed  in  his  book  of  travels, 
he  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  companion  Spon;  a  charge  easily 
urged,  and  after  all  not  so  easy  to  be  provea.     JVhder  confesses, 


^  'An  Aeoount  of  th«  Chmrches  orpbcei  of  Assembly  of  the  PrimitiTO  Chdttivif; 
&c.  by  Sir  Ocorge  Whd^r,*  Load.  IW. 
t  De  Vita  ConitaBt.  lib.  S. 
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that  he  copied  into  bis  work  some  passages  as  be  found  them  alreailj 
published  by  his  fellow-trayeller  :*  but  the  facts,  to  which  those 
passages  relate,  may  have  existed  previously  in  his  own  Journal  f 
and,  with  regard  to  the  erudition  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
the  later  writings  of  Whder  sufficiently  prove  that  bis  literary 
attainments  enabled  him  to  supply  every  illustration  of  this  nature. 
The  characteristics  of  the  man,  as  gathered  from  the  view  of  him 
afforded  by  his  writingd,  seem  to  have  been  mildness  and  pie(y. 
That  ardent  love  of  his  country,  which  in  almost  every  £ng/»sAtra« 
velier  is  increased  by  the  privations  sustained  in  foreign  territorieff^ 
and  especially  when  he  beholds  the  state  of  oppression  and  degra- 
dation into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eoii  have  fallen,  is  remark- 
ably conspicuous  in  Whtltr.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
he  breaks  forth  in  exclamations  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  BeiDg,1 
'^who  had  placed  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  in  a  land  that  he  had 
blessed  and  heeded  about  fur  himself;  where  nothing  is  wanting  to 
supply  the  defects  of  frail  nature ;  where  every  man's  right,  fron 
the  prince  to  the  peasant,  is  secured  to  him  by  the  protection  of 
good  and  wholesome  laws."  To  feel  the  truth  of  this  in  its  full  forcSt 
and  to  be  made  duly  aware  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Grtoi 
Britain  over  every  other  nation  upon  earth,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  what  the  condition  of  society  is  in  other  countries,  and  how 
their  governments  are  administered.  Alluding  to  his  own  pious  ha- 
bits of  reflection  "  upon  the  various  events  of  things,  and  the  pbe* 
nomena  of  nature,"  and  foreseeing  that  there  were  some  to  whom 
this  serious  turn  of  mind  would  not  he  pleasing,  he  says;;^  ^^Asto 
men  of  this  irreligious  temper,  I  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  I 
designed  to  write  as  a  Christian  traveller  and  philosopher;  and  if 
my  book  be  unacceptable  to  them,  because  it  savours  of  my  reli- 
gion, they  may  Jeave  it  (as  they  do  their  Bibles)  to  others,  who  will 
like  it  better  upon  that  account."  What  the  effect  was  of  such  ha- 
bits upon  a  temper  naturally  amiable,  appears  in  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  his  state  of  mind,  after  being  deserted  by  his  coo^ 
panion  Spon,  the  day  of  their  separation  at  TurcoChorio.  I  re- 
member being  much  struck  tvith  the  passage,  having  had  the  satis* 
faction  of  reading  it  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  parted  :*— 
**  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  March,§  being  separated  from  my  compa- 
nion, I  lefl  Tttrco-C%orto,  bending  my  course  eastward  to  go  to  Tla- 
landa.  The  first  thing  that  diverted  me  In  that  solitary  conditioo 
was,  that  I  soon  found  myself  on  a  long  straight  way,  fortified  with 
a  deep  ditch  on  each  side,  leading  to  certain  hills  which  I  saw  a 
good  way  off  before  me.     Thb  1  took  as  a  good  omen,  portending 


*  <<  What  I  find  MonsMor  Span  hsth  omitted,  I  have  inpplied  ;  and  m  the  ocbfx 
side,  wbat  material  thingi  I  foBDd  I  had  neglected  in  my  own  Jounia),  I  added  oat  of 
hia  hook,  if  I  well  remembered  them.  When  I  met  with  any  thingi  to  be  miatakc^  1 
haTe  as  freely  cnirected  them,  and  in  dabious  criticisms  I  have  given  my  owmopimoD 
and  reaaon."— /oumey  into  Oreece,  Prtfaeef  p.  3.  £/md,  168f  . 

t  Jonrney  into  Greece,  p.  48S.  Lond.  1682.  t  lb.  Fref^  p.  3. 

§  Journey  into  Qreecei  p.  4S3»  Load.  168S. 
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SQCceis  toiBj  undertakings :  it  teemed  to  admoabh  me,  that  I  shonld 
not  fail  to  be  f^uarded  by  God's  good  Providence,  so  long  as  I  tra- 
velled in  the  straight  way  of  virtue  and  true  piety  to  my  heavenly 
country,  which  is  on  high."  Some  of  Wheler^s  discoveries  in  Greece, 
although  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  they  were 
made,  have  not  even  yet  been  duly  regarded.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable, as  illustrating  the  ancient  history  of  that  country,  was  his 
finding  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Isthmian  rovn,  where  the  Isth- 
uiA  were  celebrated :  I  own  not  noticed  by  MentelU  in  the  work 
which  he  aubfiequeotly  composed  for  the  French  Encyclopedief* 
nor  mentioned  (as  far  as  I  am  informed)  by  any  writer  upon  ancient 
Geography,  Modern  authors  indeed,  with  the  eiception  of  Wheler, 
8eem  not  to  have  been  awnre  that  any  such  torvn  eiisted  ;  and  after 
the  description  which  he  has  given  of  the  place,  and  the  remark- 
able imcription  which  he  found  upon  the  ^pot  and  published  in  his 
Travels,!  such  has  been  the  oversight  or  negleet  of  the  travellers 
who  have  followed  him,  that  we  have  no  account  of  any  one  of 
them  having  visited  those  ruins.  Chandler  even  ventured  to  assertf 
thai  **  neither  the  Theatro  nor  the  Stadium  were  visible."!  I  ar- 
rived upon  the  spot  in  18ul,  and  found  every  thing  that  Wheler  had 
said  fully  confirmed,  in  a  view  of  the  place.  The  Theatre  remained 
facing  the  Port  Schoenus ;  together  with  the  Stadium^  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  JSieptune,  upon  an  area  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  paces  in  length  and  sixty -four  in  breadth.  Many  other  r  cliques 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  also  scattered  about  in 
promiscuous  disorder.  Among  these  ruins,  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  llexamillia  discover  ancient  medals  of  al- 
most all  the  States  of  Greece  ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any  spot  in  the 
whole  of  that  country,  which  would  better  answer  the  purposes  of 
making  excavations  in  senrch  of  antiquities.  Since  my  return  to 
England,  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of 
travellers  towards  those  ruins ;  but  even  the  site  of  them  is  not  yet 
laid  down  in  any  other  map  than  in  the  diminutive  sketch  profiled, 
as  a  vignette y  to  the  chapter  of  my  Travels  in  which  those  ruins  are 
described.§  A  topographical  chart  of  the  whole  Isthmian  territory 
is  much  wanted,  in  order  that  the  situation  of  the  town  where  the 
IsTHMiA  were  celebrated,  and  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
Corinth  and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  and  Aehaia^tnay  be  as- 
signed for  the  ancient  geography  of  Greece. 

Other  obligations  due  to  Wheler  are  better  known.  The  valuable 
additions  made  to  Natural  History,  by  the  number  of  rare  plants 
described  in  his  Travels,  need  not  be  enumerated  ;  because  there 


*  Eneyelop^dU  Methodique,  OeographU  AneUnne,  pw  M,  MentiUe,  Stc.  S.  toJi, 
4to.  Para.  1792. 

t  ChoiMler  myi  the  marble  hM  been  remoTed,  and  ia  now  preatrred  in  the  Muaeom 
at  Verona.  The  inaeription  begins  ecoc(  Uanulf  km  n?  Umrfiii,  k.  r.  X.— (See  Whe- 
ler*! Jonney  into  Greece,  &e.  p.  438.  Loud.  16S2.) 

t  Trarels  into  Greece,  p.  243.  Oxford,  1770. 

I  See  UI.  18.  p.  741.  4to  edit.  JLond.  1814. 
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is  hardly  any  work  of  general  Botany^  in  which  his  name  and  dis' 
coveries  are  not  commemorated.  His  Geographical  ohsenratioas 
were  highly  valuable  in  the  time  when  they  were  made.  Before 
the  appearance  of  his  work,  there  was  not  a  map  of  Attica  upon 
which  the  smallest  reliance  for  uccnracy  could  be  placed.  He  was 
the  first  traveller  in  Greece^  who  adopted  the  practice  of  taking  a 
mariner's  needle  to  the  tops  of  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations  of  the  relative  positions  of  places,  and  thereby  re- 
ducing those  positions  into  triangles.  **  Although,*'  said  he,*  '*  this 
be  but  an  ordinary  rule  in  surveying,  yet  in  those  countries  where 
from  a  mountain  one  may  see,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles 
about,  it  may  prove  of  more  use  and  certainty  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  geographical  art  of  longitudes  in  the  world." 

The  style  of  his  narrative  ponsesses  the  quaintness  characteristic 
of  authors,  who  wrote  English  prose  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  sometimes  to  a  degree  that  reminds  us  of  his  predecessor  George 
Sandys  ;  as,  for  example,  when  in  describing  the  CameUon  he  says,! 
**  One  that  I  opened  had  guts.^* 

The  **  Sculptures^^^  as  he  terms  the  Copperplates,  introduced 
into  the  text  of  the  different  pages  of  his  narrative  are  wretched 
performances,  seldom  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  things  thej 
were  intended  to  represent ;  with  the  exception  only  of  the  plants 
and  medals  which  he  has  figured,  and  these  are  better  done,  con- 
sidering the  time  when  they  were    engraven.     But  as  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  point  out  the  defects  of  his  work,  I  shall  pursue  thi! 
subject  no  farther  ;  being  actuated  only  by  a  desire  of  rendering  a 
just  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  a  traveller,  who  at  so  early  a 
period  offering  an  example  to  his  countrymen,  voluntarily  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  of  fatigue  and  danger,  *<  cupidine  veteres  locos  et 

FAMA  CELEBRATOS  NOSCEKDI." 

I  remain,  my  dear  Wrangbam,  &c*  &c. 

EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE 
Cambridge y  June  11,  1819. 


No.  IL 


Dr.  Clarke  was  no  politician ;  but  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Eloquence  in  every  department  of  it ;  and  we  regret  that  this  let- 
ter, which,  it  2s  remembered,  closed  with  an  animated  and  singular 
representation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  should  be  now  a  fragment. 


*  Journey  into  Greece,  &e.  Pref.  p.  3.  hom^  1683» 
%  Juiiniey  into  Greece,  p.  249. 
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**  Committee  ClerkU  Office^  Howe  of  Commons, 
One  o'CZoclb,  p.  M .  1803. 

«  Oear  Ol/er,-— How  I  most  economize  thit  paper!  The  phyai- 
ciam  aDd  my  frieodp  all  prooounce  me  mad  !  I  jumped  oat  of  my 
tick-bed  this  morning,  determined  to  be  present  at  the  most  im- 
portant debate  this  country  eyer  knew ;  and  came  pale  and  panting 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Never  was  there  such  a  flight,  f  was 
here  so  early  as  eleven  ;  but  from  eight  o'clock  people  have  been 
waiting,  and  will  wait,  standing  on  the  cold  pavement,  till  &ve ;  for 
the  gallery  is  not  to  be  opened  till  after  prayers,  and  constables 
guard  all  the  avenues.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  mob,  among 
which  are  many  people  of  distinction,  already  hungry  and  tired, 
standing  with  a  scrap  of  a  pamphlet,  or  reading  over  and  over  ad* 
vertisements  in  the  papers.  PU  answer  for  it,  they  will  not  get 
away  before  to-morrow's  .sunrise.  How  is  it  then,  I  sit  here  at  my 
ease  ;  for  such  waiting  and  squeezing  would  have  killed  me.  ■ 
is  gone  to  Epsom.  1  sent  the  boy  in ;  but  went  alone  to  E.  Stracey, 
in  Fludyer-street,  who  brought  me,  snug,  to  sit  grinning  in  his 
office,  which  opens  into  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
so,  the  moment  the  Speaker  comes,  1  shall  demande  la  parole  of  the 
door-keeper,  and  strut  in  with  the  Members,  as  $haky  and  diapho- 
nous  as  a  jelly,  and  fit  to  pass  for  a  specimen  of  crystallized  Quin$ey» 
In  the  mean  time,  of  Stracey's  office  window,  I  have  begged  this 
large  piece  of  paper  of  one  of  the  clerks,  and  folded  It  in  true  official 
mode,  that  you  may  be  epistolized. 

'<  Considering  the  debate  that  will  ensue  to-night,  as  the  most 
extraordinary  in  all  its  consequences  and  characters,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  of  Europe  will  ever  record,  I  shall  send  you 
the  paper  that  gives  the  respective  speeches  with  the  greatest 
fidelity.  I  never  was  prepared  for  higher  interest,  in  any  discus- 
sion, public  or  private.  The  events  within  the  few  last  weeks 
have  been  all  astonishing,  unaccountable :  things  that  could  not  be 
foreseen ;  and  we  are  now  to  hear  the  greatest  orators  the  world  ever 
did,  or  perhaps  ever  will  know,  decide  whether  Britain  or  France 
is  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  nations.  The  ears  of  all  Europe 
are  open,  wide,  expanded  ;  eagerly  waiting  to  hear  what  will  be 
said  this  night.  Perhaps  the  event  may  be  looked  to  ;  but  it  is  a 
discussion  so  singular;  so  open  to  the  display  of  talents,  of  patriot- 
ism, of  intrigue,  of  masterly  policy,  of  all  the  passions,  add  all  the 
arts,  and  hypocrisies,  and  contrivances,  and  ambition,  and  genius 
of  man.  Who  would  not  be  present  on  this  night,  even  if  he  lived 
not  to  reach  another  ?  I  know  well  what  is  thought  of  England  on  the 
Continent ;  how,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  pretended  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  John  Bull,  is  couched  terror,  and  respect,  and  watch- 
falness  ;  and  how  eagerly  they  wait  for  news  of  what  passes  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  and  the  decisions  of  our  senate.  Now  then, 
all  awake  and  gaping,  and  wondering,  how  will  they  look  to  the  re- 
sult of  this  night !  It  is  no  longer  Bonaparte,  but  John  Bull,  who  is 
to  give  peace  or  war  to  Europe.    Bonaparte,  who  in  a  few  short 
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monthi  has  let  himBelf  down  in  the  broad  parachute  of  public  opt' 
nion,  from  a  height  greater  than  any  human  b^ing  ever  attained  be- 
fore. Who  shows  that  he  is  not  only  mere  man,  like  other  men, 
bat  not  to  look  any  longer  at  the  black  walls  and  smoky  tiles  out  a 
littUf  little,  little^  man  ;  once  the  wonder^  now  the  sport  eren  of 
/  fools.  When  seen  at  a  distance,  an  awful  countenance — when  ex* 
amined  near,  a  brick." 

**  Tuesday  morning. 

<*  In  the  middle  of  this  analysis  of  Bonaparte,  came  in  E. 
Stracey,  to  tell  me,  a  Member  would  conduct  me  through  the  House 
to  the  Committee- room.  By  this  means  I  had  the  choice  of  a  seat 
in  the  gallery,  and  sat  in  front  during  the  debates.  But  when  the 
mob  broke  in,  such  a  scene  ensued  as  was  never  beheld  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before.  I  find  all  the  reporters  of  the  Papers 
were  thrown  out,  and  you  will  see  in  the  Morning  Post  the  history 
of  the  Committee  scheme,  i  have  been  to  the  editor,  and  offered 
to  give  him  Pitt's  speech,  but  he  says  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
Papers  are  determined  to  give  the  debates  no  more  if  the  order  is 
not  taken  off.  The  debate  is  not  yet  over  ;  it  is  postponed  to  this 
night.  I  staid  till  the  middle  of  Gray's  speech,  and  came  away. 
The  impression  made  on  me  by  Pitt's  amazing  eloquence  made  all 
the  rest  appear  stuff  and  nonsense. 

**  The  Debates  were  opened  by  Jekyll's  asking  ministers  for 
morex>fficial  papers,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  assured  him  there 
were  none.  Then  Lord  Hawkesbury  began  to  explain  the  conduct 
of  Ministers  since  the  Treaty  of  America,  in  a  long  speech.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  a  speech  which  kept  the  House  in 
laughter.  Then  rose  Pitt.  I  have  heard  him  upon  almost  all  the 
great  occasions  in  which  he  has  shone,  but  never  was  bis  eloquence 
so  powerful.  At  first,  out  of  his  usual  way,  he  was  full  of  fun,  and 
ridiculed  Erskine  and  Bonaparte  with  wonderful  effect ;  then  in  a 
most  solemn  but  beautiful  address  to  the  passions,  he  called  upon 
the  House  for  their " 


No.  III. 

The  Author  has  noticed  in  more  than  one  place  of  these  me- 
moirs, the  eagerness  with  which  Dr.  Clarke  always  hastened  to 
direct  his  philosophical  discoveries,  whether  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, to  some  private  or  public  benefit :  and  the  following  letter  will 
abow  that  he  was  still,  in  this  predominant  feature  of  his  character» 
the  same  person  who,  when  a  child,  so  anxiously  brought  from  Sur- 
rey to  the  old  women  at  Uckfield,  specimens  of  prepared  reeds  t» 
save  their  candles* 
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*'  My  dear  Cripps^'^A  letter  from  Tenoant  ciiiiie  in  your  parceK 
Hare  you  ^eeu  him  ?  A  Asnt^tbat  he  gave  me,  as  to  the  constituents 
of  the  tfiffoii/afieotM  UgfUa^  has  enabled  me  not  only  to  make  out 
the  whole  process ;  but  also  to  discover  a  great  improvement  ia 
making  them  ;  and  the  first  use  f  design  for  my  chemical  conjuring 
box  ia  to  send  it  to  you,  to  stand  during  summer  on  your  writing 
table,  that  when  you  want  a  light,  to  seal  a  letter,  your  old  com* 
panion  may  excite  it  for  you,  and  make  you  sometimes  remenAir 

''AuguitZi,  1813. 

**  I  send  you  with  this  a  specimen  of  the  further  improvement  i 
have  made  in  the  Promethean  matches  ;  and  1  think  they  will  sur- 
prise you.  Get  your  little  bottle  entirely  cleaned  out,  and  make 
the  apothecary  drop  in  enough  sulphuric  acid  just  to  rew:h  with  a 
match,  like  ink  at  the  bottom  of  a  wedgewood  inkstand  ;  dip  out  jf 
these  matches  in — ^take  out  the  match  quickly  ;  because  too  much 
acid  puts  out  the  fire.  On  this  account  the  London  people  use 
bottles  containing  a  sop  of  Axbestos,  acting  like  a  sponge  ;  but  I 
have  found  out  their  mtire  eecreU  Mr.  Watson,  chemist,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  applied  to  me  to  give  the  reetpe  to  him ;  but  I  have 
given  it  to  my  man  Johnson ;  who  supplies  all  the  shops  in  Cam- 
bridge with  matches,  at  half  the  London  price.  Yon  will  find  mine 
to  be  better  than  those  made  in  London.  And  the  acid  which  your 
botde  will  contain  will  last  good  for  four  hundred  matches  before 
you  need  alter  it,  and  theo  a  darop  of  the  acid  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired ;  only  take  out  all  the  pounded  glass,  as  of  no  use." 

<'  Trumpingtcn^  Sept.  7,  1813. 

**  I  have  now  brought  my  matches  to  perifection ;  and  far  beyond 
the  London  manufacturp ;  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed.  John- 
son will  make  a  UUUforkine  by  them.  He  sells  them  by  thousands  ; 
and  it  will  help  him  to  pay  for  his  wifefa  confinement  and  furniture. 
With  2s.  ^.  of  materials  he  makes  as  many  matches  as  he  sells  for 
eight  shillings;  and  he  literally  earns  during  his  leisure  hours  at 
the  rate  of  five  ga^^eas  a  week.  He  Is  beginning  now  to  send  them 
to  London.  All  this  came  of  a  few  woihJs  let  fall  by  Tennant ; 
although  Tennant  does  not  know  how  they  are  made.  .  I  discovered 
the  secret ;  and  if  you  will  come  here,  I  will  not  only  teach  you 
bow  to  make  them,  but  set  you  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  and  it  is 
a  most  amusing  job. 

'*  Please  to  observe,  as  to  your  bottle  :  it  must  be  cleaned,  out 
now  and  then  ;  and  when  made  quite  diy  by  thrusting  in  a  point  of 
blotting  paper,  drop  in  some  fresh  sulphuric  acid ;  taking  care 
always  that  the  fluid  never  risee  above  the  bottom  of  the  fountain  " 

*'  To  prevent  awkwardness  I  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  fill  the  bottle  higher  than  a.  6*    Tet  some  ingenious  ama* 
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tears  were  trying  the  other  day  to  force  the  acid  up  to  c.  it;  iixe 
coDseqaence  of  which  almost  always  is,  that  a  drop  of  aalpbaric 
acid,  as  black  as  your  hat,  fails  from  the  point  of  the  match  ift 
burning. 

<*  You  see  it  falling !  take  care  it  does  not  drop  upon  Charlotte's 
petticoat,  or  your  pantaloons !  It  is  always  best  to  hold  the  ignited 
match  over  a  small  saucer.  The  Loncloo  people  make  use  of 
Asbestos  to  prevent  this.  If  you  can  get  a  little  very  fine  eotUm' 
like  JisbeatoBy  you  may  take  a  small  phial,  with  a  glass  stopper,  and. 
thrust  in  a  very,  very  small  quantity  lightly^  so  as  to  lie  puffy*  and 
then  drop  in  as  much  sulphuric  acid  m  it  will  suck  up,  without 
letting  any  flow  about  the  bottle.  Then,  my  stars!  how  joor 
matches  will  kindle !" 

« 

«<  Trumpington,  October  21,  1813. 

'<  The  birth  of  my  seventh  son  interrupted  the  little  parcel  I 
have  now  sent.  You  will  see  by  it  that  I  have  brought  my  work  to 
great  perfection  ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Watson,  the  chemist  at  Cam* 
bridge,  has  entered  into  a  partnership  with  my  servant/or  the  concern^ 
as  wholesale  agents  ;  and  supplies  all  the  towns  in  England  with 
the  apparatus.  Every  article  of  it  is  pr«*pared  under  my  roof; 
and  Johnson  will  earn  enough  by  it  to  educate  his  little  child. 

**  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  it  yon  will  find  in  the  bottle  ; 
a  newly  diecovered  acid  ;  which  instead  of  turning  black  by  the  ac* 
lion  of  combustible  bodies,  like  the  sulphuric  acid,  actually  becomea 
by  use  more  and  more  transparent.  When  you  li)(bt  your  matcheSi 
it  is  best  only  to  touch  the  acid,  for  the  ignition  is  so  very  powerful^ 
that  if  immersed  in  it,  the  match  will  ftometimef  light  in  the  foun* 
tain,  and  fill  your  little  bottle  with  smoke.  Thtf  printed  paper  I 
liave  drawn  up  for  Watson ;  but  do  not  mention  the  aathor»'' 


Na  IV. 

The  early  passion.of  Dr.  Clarke  for  Gray's  poetry,  which  hal 
been  already  noticed,  never  farled  during  his  whme  life  ;  and  it  was 
a  great  delight  to  him  in  the  latter  pxrt  of  it  to  think,  that  the  public 
taste  was  fast  veering  round  towards  his  own. — The  fragment 
quoted  in  the  letter  which  follows,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Matthias's 
edition  of  Gray,  wbich,  on  account  of  its  great  price  and  size,  is 
unfortunately  but  little  known. 


It 


Cherryhinton^  May  15, 1814. 

My  dear  Otter^ — My  Lectures  are  again  concluded ;  for  the 
eighth  year.  I  made  mv  coag^  yesterday  ;  after  lecturing  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  9ian$  pede  in  tmp.    As  a  parting  gift,  I  exploded  a 
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whole  battery  of  hydrogen;  and  then  gave  them,  to  their  utter  as* 
tonishment,  the  deocriptioD  of  a  descent  into  the  mines,  by  whom, 
do  joo  think  ?  aye,  by  whom  ?  you  might  gue!*a  for  a  month  in 
Tain  !  By  our  poei  Gray^  in  some  unpubliflhed  lines,  written  by  fiim 
at  the  age  of  22,  and  which  I  ventured  to  improye  ou  a  little  ;  but 
mum!  as  to  that ;  here  they  are. 

'  Thioqgli  nibtemiMoiif  paaMge*  they  went, 
Eftilh'i  inmost  cella  aa'^  eaves  of  deep  descent ; 
Onirard  thej  pen,  where  ripening  minerals  flow, 
And  embryo  metaU  oadigested  glow ; 
Where  genu  break  throi^  the  night  with  giitlering  bMUB, 
Or  paint  the  margin  of  the  costly  stream, 
All  stones  of  lostre  shoot  their  ririd  raj. 
Or  mix  attempered  in  a  Tarioos  day : 
There  the  soft  emerald  smiles,  of  verdant  hne  : 
There  rvhiea  flame  with  tappkire'e  heavenly  olue  ; 
The  diamond  there  attracts  tne  wond'roos  nght. 
Frond  of  its  thousand  dies  and  iuznry  of  light  !* 

**  I  desire  you  will  observe  the  singularly  claisffeal  accuracy  of 
'  There  rubies ^ame  ;*  the  ruby  being  the  eu^^i^  of  Theophrastus. 
This  is  always  the  case  with  Gray  ;  in  every  word — in  every 
thought — in  every  inch — (as  they  s9y  at  Cherryhintoo)—  a  scholar 
and  a  poet."  " 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Gray,  to  Mary  Antrobus,  is  found  Jn  a 
curious  collection  of  autographs,  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  him  : 

V  Grayf  whose  risin^r  fame,  auj^mentiog  with  every  succeeding 
year  of  my  life,  has  finally  triumphed  over  false  criticism  and  the 
'  envious  assaults  of  his  contemporaries.*' 

The  letter  itself  will  not  be  thought  uninteresting.  It  was 
written  to  Mary  Antrobus,  on  the  dajr  ofhis  presentation  to  George 
III.,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Modem  History 
at  Cambridge,  and  contains  some  traits  highly  characteristic  of  the 
poet. 

*«29<A/ti/y,  I7G8. 

'*'  Dear  Mary, — I  thank  you  for  all  your  intelligence  (and  the  first 
news  I  had  of  poor  Brocket's  death  was  from  yoU|)  and  to  reward 
you  in  part  for  it,  I  now  shall  tell  you,  that  this  day,  as  hot  as  it  is, 
I  kissed  the  King's  hand  ;  that  my  warrant  was  signed  by  him  last 
night ;  that  on  Wednesday  I  received  a  very  honourable  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  GraAon,  acquainting  me,  that  his  Majesty  had 
•rdered  him  to  ofier  me  this  Professorship  ;  and  much  more,  which 
ioes  me  too  much  credit  by  half,  for  me  to  mention  it :  the  Duke 
addfl|  that  from  private  as  well  a$  public  coniideraiionSt  he  takes  the 
warmest  part^  in  approving  this  measure  of  the  king.  These  are  his 
own  words.  You  see  there  are  princes  (or  ministers, )  left  in  the 
world,  thai  know  how  to  do  things  handsomely  ;  for  I  profess  J 
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never  atked  for  it,  nor  baye  I  seen  bU  Grace,  before  or  after  tbb 
event. 

"  Dr.  R.  (not  forgetting  a  certain  lady  of  bis,)  is  so  good  to 
you  and  to  me,  tbat  you  may  (if  you  please)  show  bim  my  letter : 
he  will  not  be  critical  as  to  the  style,  and  I  wish  you  would  send 
it  also  to  Mr.  Brown,  for  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  him,  by 
this  post :  they  need  not  mention  this  circumstance  to  others-^thej 
may  learn  it  as  they  can.     Adieu. 

"  I  receive  your  letter  of  July  28  (while  I  am  writing.)  Con- 
sult your  friends  over  the  way  ;  they  are  as  good  as  I,  and  better. 
All  I  can  say  is,  the  Board  have  been  so  often  used  to  the  name  of 
Antrobos  lately,  that  1  fear  they  may  take  your  petition  not  in  good 
part :  If  you  are  sure  of  the  kindness  or  interest  of  Mr.  A.,  the 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost;  but  1  always  a  little  distrust  new 
friends  and  new  lawyers, 

*'  I  have  found  h  man,  who  has  brought  Mr.  Eyres  (I  think)  up 
to  my  price  in  a  hurry  ;  however,  he  defers  bis  final  answer  till 
Wednesday  neit^-  ^He  shall  not  have  it  a  shilling  lower,  I  promise; 
and  if  he  hesitates,  1  will  rise  upon  him  like  fury.  Good  night. 
I  am  ever 

«  *'  Yours. 

''  How  could  you  dream  that  St — ,  or  HinchI — ,  would  ask  this 
for  themselves?  The  only  people  that  asked  it  were  Lort,  Marriet, 
Delavel,  Tibb,  and  Peck — at  least  I  have  heard  of  no  more.  De- 
lavel  always  communicated  his  thoughts  to  me,  knowing  I  would 
make  no  ill  use  of  that  knowledge.  Lort  is  a  worthy  man,  and  I 
wish  he  could  have  it,  or  something  as  good  :  the  rest  are  nothing." 


No.  V. 

This  part  of  Dr.  Clarke**  correspondence  relating  to  bis  own 
health,  and  that  of  his  family,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  mis. 
laid  during  the  printing  of  the  first  edition,  and  is  now  aabjoined. 

"  Cambridge,  Sunday,  Sept.  23,  1821. 

.  "  My  dear  Otler, — I  feel  that  you  know  nothing  of  what  is  going 
on,  and,  of  all  men,  you  ought  to  be  the  first  informed.  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  trials  1  have  gone  through  lately.  As  my 
health  grew  more  and  more  relaxed,  I  at  last  discovered  something 
very  high  in  the  left  nostril,  which  totally  obstructed  my  breathing. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  polypus,  growing  from  the  Laminas  of  the 
pitoitory  membrane,  or  rather  <  os  ethmo'ides.'  I  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  have  this  polypus  extracted ;  and  be 
cat  it  out  with  marvellous  skill :  but  my  deafness  which  was  at  first 
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relievedy  not  by  the  openitioo,  but  by  the  journey,  has  retaraed, 
md  b  80  increased  that  you  will  harrJly  know  your  old  friend. 

*'  The  second  act  opens  with  the  Cambridge  fever  in  my  house* 
dud  all  my  poor  children,  with  leecheii  upon  their  templet,  like  false 
curlst  or,  as  they  are  called,  KlLLEN.  My  an((el  ol  a  wife,  to 
SaTe  whose  life  I  would  lay  down  ten  thousand  such  worthless  lives 
as  mine,  having  caught  the  fever  from  nursing  her  sick  children,  is 
eitended  upon  her  bed.  In  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
having  had  eighteen  leeches  upon  her  temples,  and  forty  ounces  of 
blood  taken  away — twenty  from  either  arm  ;  with  her  head  in  a 
state  of  distraction.  Wanting  from  ill  health,  the  little  strength  of 
inind  I  have  possessed  in  scenes  of  danger,  I  sometimes  give  way 
a  little  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  as  you,^  my  dear  Otter,  will  see  by 
this  letter,  I  have  luff^*d,  and  kept  up  to  the  wind  ;  as  you  always 
induced  me  to  do  by  your  own  example. 

**  As  to  other  matters,  of  my  own  affairs  ;  they  dwindle  into  such 
(rifles,  compared  with  the  safety  of  my  blessed  wife  and  children, 
that  I  will  say  nothing  of  them.  I  have  ensured  my  life  in  the  Rock* 
There's  for  you  !    Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  ,  and  to  all  your 

family •  I  hope  things  will  take  a  better  turn*->but  should  they 
not,  his  <*  will  be  done,"  who  gave  me  every  comfort,  and  who  may 
take  them  from  me  without  one  murmur  on  my  part. 

**  Your  sincere  old  friend, 

"  E.  D.  CLARKE." 


^^  JVtyvemher^  1821. 

<<  My  dear  Sister, — Of  what  possible  use  could  it  have  been,  iu 
Uisclosing  to  you  the  bitter  story  of  my  distress  :  although  great 
has  been  my  manifold  care,  yet  equally  great  has  been  the  wish  to 
conceal  it  from  you.  But  now  Death  no  longer  flaps  his  bat-like 
wings  against  my  face,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  narrowly  escaped 
burying  my  beloved  wife,  now  nearly  approaching  to  her  confine- 
ment, and  three  of  my  darling  children.  They  were  all  attacked 
with  dreadful  fever,  one  aAer  the  other.  ^Jt  began  in  September, 
and  has  now  left  them  like  so  many  walking  skeletons.  My  dear 
Angelica,  with  her  head  shaved,  and  blisters  on  her  back,  having 
lost  forty  ounces  of  blood  from  her  arms.  You  may  suppose  what 
my  sufferings  have  been  ;  nor  will  you  wonder  that  I  am  now  the 
worst  of  the  bunch .  I  managed  nursing  our  blessed  babes,  and  their 
angelic  mother  ;  but  now  that  is  over,  I  seem  like  a  water-logged 
ship,  going  down  bodily.  I  cannot  bear  the  least  noise ;  nay  head 
swims — m>  loins  ache,  and  my  whole  frame  is  in  a  state  of  disorder. 
But  my  sufferings  are  trifling,  compared  to  that  which  my  dear  wife 
and  children  have  suffered.  The  blessing  of  their  recovery  makes 
me  think  all  other  evils  nothing.  Guess  my  agitation,  when  one 
Rr 
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e? eniDg,  my  poor  servants  entered  the  room  where  I  was,  lajriogf 
they  '*  thoaght  I  ought  to  have  some  friend  staying  with  me."  And 
when  I  asketi  tb(^  reason,  they  answered,  that  '*  they  feared  1  was 
deceived  by  the  doctoral,  as  they  perceived  the  dear  children  were 
drawing  off !  '  DKAVVING  OFF  I  Fortunately  !  had  do  greal  faith 
m  their  prognostics,  well  knowing  that  old  nurses  first  get  frightened 
themselves,  and  then  endeavour  to  frighten  every  body  aroond 
them.  The  symptoms  were  indeed  dreadfully  alarming;  but  they 
subsided,  and  my  heart  revived. 

'^  Fifteen  years  have  passed,  in  which  we  wanted  not  even  an 
apothecary .  My  chubby  brats  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  place, 
for  health  ;  but  then  this  fever.  What  a  change  1  1  had  been  to 
London,  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  about  my  polypus,  when  all  this  fell 
sweep  upon  me.  Beaomorice,  Walpole,  and  Augusta  failed.  Ho* 
race,  who  was  with  me,  in  the  midst  of  it,  did  not  catch  the  fever  : 
Sdward  and  Paget  were  luckily  at  school.  Good  bye!  Love  to 
my  dear  nieces,  and  kind  remembrances  to  Captain  Parkinson* 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

•     "E.  D.  CLARKE.' 


<<  My  Dear  Sister ^ — Angelica  is  safe  in  bed,  with  a  chubby,  black- 
eyed  girl,  as  fat  as  a  mole  1  Tou  can  have  no  idea  what  she  has  gone 
through,  after  all  her  illness.  My  house  is  fairly  beset,  such  is  the 
interest  excited  among  all  ranks,  for  a  mother  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

**  I  have  had  a  hard  gale  to  contend  with,  my  dearest  Anne,  this 
year  ;  but  1  will  not  croak,  now  God  has  so  blessed  me.  Rents 
and  tithes  not  paid — enormous  expenses — and  my  wife  and  children 
dying.  Now  they  are  safe,  I  care  for  nothing  els^.  But  I  bad  well 
nigh  sunk.  My  love  to  your  dear  children.  Remember  me  most 
kindly  to  your  valuable  husband. 

**  Ever  your  affectionate  but  weather-beaten  brother. 

"  E.  D.  CLARKE." 


<*  Cambridge^  January  22,  1822. 

«\Wy  dear  Sister, — I  still  continue  very  ill>  which  mast  explain  to 
you  the  whole  course  of  my  silence.  I  received  your  nice  long 
letter  from  '  Dent-da-Lion,'  and  hope  Captain  Parkinson  is  re- 
covered.    I  went  to  Eton  with  my  two  sons,  Edward  and  Paget, 

a  great  undertaking  for  me,  and  too  great  in  the  present  state  of  my 
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health,  being  fit  for  oothiog  bat  to  go  to  bed.  Upon  my  arrival,  I 
received  a  note  from  James^  desiriog  to  see  me  at  Windsor  Castle» 
I  weot  ap  with  my  two  boys,  and  flhoaid  have  gladly  Hccepted  his 

rressiog  invitation,  and  have  staid  with  him  a  day,  but  I  could  not. 
set  off  from  Windsor  almost  Immediately,  and  from  Eton  also  the 
next  morning,  to  avoid  invitations  and  botherations.  I  am  now  sigain 
to  my  own  nest,  with  my  dear  brats  all  bawling,  and  their  angelic 
mother,  whom,  alas !  Anne,  yon  are  destined  not  to  know  ;  for  sick 
as  I  now  am,  I  cannot  ^o  to  Ramsgate.  *  I  cannot  pass  the  Alps/ 
said  the  old  maid  in  Hayley's  Tale.  Ton  once  mentioned  a  speci- 
men of  nataral  history.  Could  I  but  recover  my  health,  I  would 
not  be  thus  unmindful ;  but  as  I  am,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  beg  you 
to  believe,  however,  that  1  have  not  forgotten  your  request.  Adieu  I 
my  dear  sister* 

*«E.  D,  CLARKE.'' 


No.  VI. 

Such  was  the  unfading  nature  of  the  plajrfulness  and  buoyancy  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  mind,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  that  no  sub- 
ject, however  serious  (excepting  always  that  of  religion,)  no  degree 
of  intensity  in  the  pursuit,  could  prevent  him  from  indulging  occa- 
siooally  in  light  and  fancilul  representations  of  it  to  his  friends,  and 
this  under  any  form  which  either  accident  or  the  humour  of  the 
moment  might  suggest  to  him.  Hence  it  happened  that  persons  who 
did  not  know  him  well,  and  who  regeirded  him  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  these  ebullitions,  were  apt  to  form  erroneous  opinions 
of  his  acquirements. 

The  following  verses,  which  are  of  the  character  I  have  men- 
tioned,  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  this  period : — 

HERMES,  TRISMEOI8TU8,  AND  CHORUS  OF  GNOMES. 

HBRME8. 

Deecmber  is  tbe  m«mii, 

When  bitter  blasts  are  blowing : 
Invoice,  then  ibyme  and  reason. 

Where  cmcibles  are  glowing. 

■tLPBS. 

See  tbe  Cbemists  take  their  stand  ? 
Safih  his  forceps  is  his  hand ! 
Now's  the  time,  ye  J0U7  fellows, 
BriiUy  ply  Uie  douUe-bellowB ! 
See  tlw  inward  white  heal  ^eams,^ 
Brighter  than  Aurora's  beuns ! 
Sow's  the  time  for  incandescence ! 
Now's  the  time  for  phosphotcicsiice  t 
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Now'i  Hhm  tiine  for  rablinatioOf 
Booneet,  bangB,  and  detoBatkni, 
Flames  and  fames,  uad  caleinatiao  T 
AJl  that  claddens  expectation ! 
f  Thns  whfle  bleak  December  lasts. 

Careless  of  its  wint^  blasts, 
Edward  Damitl,  Holmt,  and  iMnn, 
Wa|re  tbcir  TntmegiBthu  fan ; 
Root  id  about  the  caaldroo  go, 
Sharisg  joys  wtaeh  Chenoists  know ! 

HBRMKS. 

I^  your  metre  now  be  sweeter, 

Saccharine  as  »oog  oan  be : 
Bid  the  Chorus  set  before  ui. 

All  the  glories  ChemiaU  see ! 

CkoniM  of  Onometf  oceomponted  wUh  wuuical  Hydrogen  Uibe*. 

Oh  for  the  joys. 

Of  the  Cnicible  Boys ! 
The  joyof  all  joys  is  the  Cnicible  Boyi! 

We  bum  up  our  cares 

Like  a  bundle  of  tares. 
White  aonow  sinks  dowa  in  the  Craeibla  Boya  *; 

This  hullabaloo, 

Politicians  msy  rue. 
And  pedantapour  over  their  pi^: 

Tne  Chemist  alone. 

True  wisdom  has  showBi 
Who  deserredly  ranks  fpuHig^aagUf. 

GBORUS. 

Then  oh  for  the  im 

Of  the  Crucible  bojt,  &c. 

His  Crucible  tells, 
By  magical  spells, 
,  TluLt  all  thinca  aniund  bun  rejoioa ; 

rar  he  hears  the  great  truth. 
Of"  perpetual  yoath," 
ProdainiBd  by  a  chemical  Toioe ! 

CHORITS. 

Then  oh  for  the  joya 

Of  the  Crucible  Bioys,  &c. 

Since  '<  life's  then  a  Jest,** 

And  Death  a  mere  test. 
Where  aB  men  in  Crucible  lie ; 

Not  a  (ear  needs  be  shedl 

For  the  Chemist  when  dead. 
Who  to  Hoe  has  been  destin'd  to  die  ! 

Chorue  4f  Berwua,  and  all  the  Sylphs  and  Chmnet. 

Then  oh  for  the  joys 
Of  (he  Cnicible  Boys ! 
The  Joy  of  all  joys  is  tho  Crac&te  Boys. 
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No.  VH. 

7%e  Gas  Blow-pipe,  or  Art  of  Fuiion  by  huminf  the  Gaseous  Consti" 
iutrUs  of  Water:  giving  the  History  of  the  Philosophical  Apparatus 
so  denominated;  the  Proofs  of  Analogy  in  its  Operations  to  the 
Nature  of  Volcanoes ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an 
Account  of  Experiments  with  this  Blow-pipe, 


PREFACE. 


Thb  Pablic  is  already  in  possession  of  the  principal  facts  which 
have  led  to  the  history  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  The  different  claims 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Chemists  of  this  Coiintry  and  of  America, 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  invention,  have  rendered  it  desirable  to 
remove  a  few  existing  doubts,  and  to  show,  by  a  summary  memo- 
rial, the  progre^ive  steps  by  which  the  philosophical  apparatus^ 
here  delineated  and  described,  has  reached  its  present  state  of 
utility.  The  following  pages  are  not,  however,  so  much  calculated 
for  a  general  perusal,  as  they  are  for  the  inspection  of  persons 
already  versed  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  well  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  the  detail  applicable  to  the  Gas  Plow-pipe  and  to  the 
manner  of  using  it,  which  might  otherwise  require  explanation. 
To  their  candid  examination  this  statement  is  particularly  submit* 
ted  ;  in  the  hope  that  a  sincere  desire  *'  to  render  to  every  one  his 
due'*  will  be  found  to  have  actuated  the  author  in  all  that  he  has 
said  upon  the  subject. 

So  far  as  the  Sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  are  concerned, 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  has  seldom  been  excited  than  by  the 
extraordinary  instrument  here  denominated  the  Gtss  Blow-pipe; 
and  it  is  conceived  that  this  interest  is  not  likely  to  suffer  diminution 
by  showing  that  in  its  principles  of  action  it  bears  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  nature  of  a  Volcano:  exercising  at  the  same  time  a  degree 
of  power  in  its  operations,  which  not  only  corresponds  with  the 
agency,  but  in  some  respects  perhaps  surpasses  the  energies  of 
£tiva  and  Yeavvivs. 

Cmnlnidgt,  Jaaoaiy  19, 1819. 

Rr2 
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THE  GAS  BLOW.PIPE. 


I>i8corBRiEfl  ID  Chemifitiy,  u  of  Science  in  general,  are  o(le» 
parely  accideDtal.  When  tbej  beg^n  to  excite  notice,  in  coom- 
quence  of  tbeir  important  re^nlu.  Philosophers  lay  claim  to  them; 
either  pretending  to  have  anticipated  the  accidental  occurrence  bj 
their  own  previoos  reasoning,  or  by  maiotaining  that  the  circioiK 
stance  of  the  discovery  itself  originated  in  some  saggeation  made 
by  themselves  or  by  their  followers.  This  has  been  reo>arkably 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Gai  Blow-pipe  ,**  the  origin  of 
which,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  baroiog  of  an  explosive  mixtnre  of 
gases  propelled  through  a  common  aperture  and  from  a  common 
reservoir,  was  entirely  due  to  an  accidental  conversation  held  by 
the  author  with  the  maker  of  a  blow-pipe  invented  for  other  par- 
poses  by  Mr.  Brooke.f  The  circumstances  of  this  conversation 
have  been  elsewhere  detailed  :%  but  if  it  should  be  asked  bow  the 
makcerof  Mr.  Brooke* %  Mow -pipe  became  polsessed  of  (he  infor- 
mation that  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture  might  take 
place  without  explosion  when  propelled  through  a  capillary  tube, 
the  answer  is  obvious ;  this  fact  was  made  known  by  the  inquiry 
instituted  respecting  gof  illumination :  and  it  is  notorious  to  (be 
whole  University  of  Cambridge,  thnt  the  same  truth,  upon  wbicb 
the  whole  depends,  was  communicated  by  the  late  Professor  7Vii«- 
nofil,  in  his  Public  Lectures,  so  long  ago  as  the  Spring  of  the  year 
1814.^  Yet  so  little  reliance  was  placed  upon  this  informatiop 
when  the  proposition  was  made  for  burning  a  Righly  explosive  mil- 
tare  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  that  one  of  the  most  emineiK 
Chemists  in  Europe  was  decidedly  against  the  measure  :||  and  eves 


*  Called  the  Oxy-Hydrogen  Blow-pipe,  by  Dr.  Thomson  tnd  bj  other  Chcmiits; 
mAawiny  nmply  ft  Mow-pipe  IB  whioh  the  gaacout  eonstitnents  of  water,  after  nader' 
goiii£  comprewioii  in  a  mixed  state,  are  propelled  through  a  capillary  tabe,  and  ex- 
poied  to  comboitiOD. 

t  The  maker  of  this  Blow-j^ioe  was  Mr.  NewDtnan.  of  LiiU  Sirtet,  Zjoealer 
Square  ;  in  conaeqaenoe  of  whien  it  reeeired  the  appellation  of  Newnutk*t  Blow- 
pipe ;  it  was,  however,  iuTented  by  Mr.  Brooke,  ai  appears  by  his  own  acconnf  of  it, 
in  Dr.  Thomson**  *<  Annals  of  Philosophy"  for  May,  1816.    See  p.  S67. 

{  See  Joomal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  III.  105.    Art.  mi. 

\  It  was  asaertained  by  the  Professor  and  by  Dr.  fVollaeton,  dorinc  aainreatigatiat 
which  took  place  as  to  the  probability  of  explosion  in  gas  reaenroirs  tram  a  retitmds 
motioji  of  the  flame  used  for  illomination :  out  the  discovery  is  doe  to  the  original  ii- 
rentor  of  gaeAiKhU, 

\\  «  Sooner  cr later,*'  said  Dr.  WollaaUn^  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  the  anther,  **  a 
retrograde  moTement  of  the  flame  will  cause  the  spparatos  to  explode :"  and  this  pie- 
diction  WIS  rerified,  when  sU  thoag&ts  of  danger  were  laid  aade ;  tlie  exp«dacst» 
baTUg  GOtttiatted  without  say  scddeat  for  s  qasiter  of  s  ^ar. 
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upon  a  (rid  being  madey  in  coDsequeoce  of  a  consnltatioB  with  Sir 
Hmnphry  Davy  upoD  the  subject,*  the  experiments  were  attended 
with  so  mach  danger,  that  the  author,  who  persintted  in  making 
them,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  the  freqoent  bnrstiog  of 
his  apparatus.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  something  more  was 
necessary  than  this  information,  as  applied  to  one  of  Mr.  Brooke^ $ 
blow-pipes,  in  order  to  render  the  contrivance  of  ao^  utility,  efthef 
in  Chemistry  or  in  the  Arts ;  namely,  the  Safety  Cylinder  afterwards 
invented  and  adapted  to  it  by  Professor  Cumming^'f  without  which 
the  instrument  itself  is  worse  than  useless.  The  author<  reflecting 
tipon  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  during  bis  flrst  experi- 
ments with  this  blow-pipe,  when  he  was  often  surrounded  by  bis 
friends  and  by  the  members  of  bis  family ;  especially  when  the 
explosions  touk  place  which  he  has  before  described  ;j;  has  indeed 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  both  he  and  they  were  so  providentially 
preserved  :  it  becomes  therefore  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  lay  the 
greater  stress  upon  that  part  of  the  invention  to  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  he  is  indebted  for  his  present  safety.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  circumstance,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  other 
person  to  have  written  the  history  of  the  Gas  BloW'pipe  and  to  have 
rendered  it  rather  tragical  than  amusing. 

-  The  present  observations  relate  to  the  Oat  Blow-pipe  as  used  for 
burning  a  comprensed  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  e^ses,  when 
propelled  from  a  common  reservoir.  The  first  usage  of  these 
gases,  in  a  state  of  mixture,  as  it  was  stated  upon  a  former  occa- 
8ion,§  was  believed  to  have  been  made  by  an  unknown  native  of 
Germany;  who  employed  for  this  purpose  a  bladder  to  which  a 
capillary, tube  was  affixed.  The  author  received  this  information, 
upon  report,  after  he  began  to  write  the  account  of  bis  own  ex- 
periments ;  but  no  one  has  since  laid  claim  to  the  experiment,  nor 
does  he  now  know  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour.  He 
has  been,  however,  the  more  anxious  to  repeat  it,  because  upon 
the  truth  of  it  depend  all  pretensions  to  priority  of  invention.  Dr. 
Thomas  Tliomson^  now  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Glasgow^  made 
experiments  with  the  mixed  gases,  at  Edinburgh^  seventeen  year» 
ago ;  but  was  induced  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  owing  to  the 


*  The  application  proposing  thcue  of  thia  czplosire  mixture  for  Mr.  Brooke' 9 
Alow -pipe  was  made  to  sir  Jf7  Davy,  by  the  author,  in  May  1816.  Sir  Humphry* t 
answer,  m  which  he  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  arrived  on  July  8th,  of 
the  same  year. 

t  Rer.  /.  Cvmming.  M.  A.  FeUow  of  TrinUy  CoUege^  Cambridge,  now  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  that  tTniversity. 

X  See  an  aocoont  of  one  of  tne  cxi>losioDSof  the  Qae  Blaw^ptj  when  the  nseotu 
aahigbly  compressed  as  possible,  in  Dr.  Th4muon''s  <<  Annals  of  Philo- 


with  the  aothor,  and  standing  elose  to  tne  apparatus  at  tne  tame  or  tne  accident.  The 
Tcaervoir  for  the  compression  of  the  gases,  made  of  thick  copper,  was  torn  in  pieces  ; 
and  the  fragmenti  flew,  with  the  force  of  cannon  shot,  in  aU  cfirectioBs,  like  the  burst- 
ing  of  a  bomb. 
i  See  Jovaia  of  ths  ilojal  lAftitatio0>  UI.  p.  IO0,  (Note.) 
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•cctdoits  wUeh  happened  to  his  apporntns.*  With  retpeetto  tW 
applicelioo  of  kydr^gm  and  •xygtn  ^ue^  to  aid  the  opefatioot  of 
the  blow^pipe.  wben  propelled  frooD  dj^wreni  rey^voin  through 
digftrmi  apertoree*  by  means  of  kfdrostatU  or  other  preMQre«  thii 
contrivance  is  a»  old  at  the  time  of  Lav^titr,  The  Jbnmeam 
Cheausts  lay  zUim  to  it.  m  their  invention,  in  conseqaeoce  of  ex- 

Gtrimenta  made,  in  1802.  by  Mr.  Rpb^H  Hare,  junior.  Profeator  of 
atoral  Philosophy  in  PkUadtif^Ua ;  of  which  aa  account  appeared 
in  Dr.  J3nicc*«  Mineralocical  Joamai^t  ;«nd  ako  in  the  jSmmjm  df 
CkimU.X  Moch  about  th«  same  time,  Ut.  Tkonwm  also  carried  on 
a  series  of  experiments  in  the  same  way  ;§  and  we  haire  witnesaed 
similar  experimrnto,  for  at  lens!  a  dozen  years,  darini;  tiie  chemical 
Lecture*  delivered  in  the  Univeriitjr  of  CoaUridge.  The  eon* 
bostion  of  the  dtamonil  was  always  thus  exhibited :  and  in  «AiMrM 
this  plan  is  still  pursued ;  that  is  to  saj,  the  two  K^ises  are  propelled 
from  different  reservoirs,  and  throoeh  different  apertures.  f|  But 
the  intenalty  of  the  beat  is  incomparably  i^reater  when  the  gmer, 
after  compression,  are  propelled  and  burned  in  a  w»xed  state; 
because  the  due  proportion  necesrary  fo^  forming  waUr  is  then 
constantly  and  eqnally  maintaioed:  whereas  an  excess,  either  on 
the  side  of  the  hydrogen  or  of  the  oxy^m,  not  only  tends  to  dimiaiBh 
the  temperature,  but  if  it  be  much  increased  on  the  side  of  the 
oxygen,  infallibly  extingnisbes  the  flame. 

As  this  method  of  aidini;  the  operations  of  the  Blom-pipe  differs, 
in  this  essential  particular,  from  every  other  hitherto  employed,  it 
is  that  to  which  (with  all  the  improvements  since  made  for  ensuriog; 
the  safety  of  the  operator)  the  name  of  tuk  Gas  Blow-fipb  is  now 
applied,  and  whose  history  it  is  the  author's  present  purpose  to  re- 
late. And  this  induces  a  second  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  namely,  what 
first  suggested  the  propriety  of  mixing  the  two  gases  In  the  relative 
proportion  for  forming  v«er?  because  upon  the  observance  of  thi9 
proportion  the  intensity  of  the  heat  mainly  depends. IF 

This  circumstance  was  briefly  stated  in  the  Grst  account  whicb 
the  author  pnblishedof  his  experiments  with  the  Gas  Biow-pipe;^* 
but  the  phenomena  upon  which  it  was  founded,  highly  lnterestii^» 


♦  Of  tliis,  Dr.  ThoHuon  IdrntAf  in 'brined  die  author,  in  a  Letter  dated  Jpril  9, 

t  Vol.  I.  Mo.  t.  |v  S7.    (Note.) 

I  See  torn.  aJT,  p.  US.  "  M^moire  wur  PuBogt  du  Chahtmeau,  et  /«#  mdyeat  A 
Paltm&nter  vAtr^  &e.  ^ 

6  This  Is  also  stated  in  the  Letter  shore  mentioned. 

|[  Mr.  /oka  Gmeom,  Profeworof  CheniHiTat  ffew-Yark,  who  Tinted  Cambridgt 
so  lately  as  /omuirv  9,  of  the  preMoit  year  1810,  and  examined  the  anthor's  method 

uf*J??  ?^  ^  ^fV^-^^  recommended  the  plan  of  different  reserroirs,  as  that 
f'^^       *^  ^^^  Leetarea,  and  whiehhe  deemed  pnterahle,  oa  aoeomt 

f  Atthesame  time  itshonldbest^  as  a  earioat  fiust,  that  vrnMrogenm^ 
when  higWyeoBipremad^d  propdi«l  ijpoagh  a  capillary  tnhe,  eSSh^SSTiS 
bwbon,  a  vary  exalted  tamperatnre.  The  anthor  k^laeeeeM  in  f2^?S&£mR 
foilhymattuofthia^ae:  ""ttbeoombnationof  inm  wiw,  bybwaSTpow  aST 
ftngOM  in  this  manner,  is  an  experiment  always  attended  with  iaC€C«b  ^^^ 

♦♦  Jmttiua  Of  the  Royal  Lutitatioo,  |IL  p.  fod*  wwbwwcm, 
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they  are,  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  atteDtion  from  scieDtific 
men  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  probably  owing  to  the  very  abort 
time  Qsoally  beatowed  by  acieotifir  travellera  amidst  the  scenes 
where  such  phaenomena  are  fearfully  displayed.  The  author  al- 
ludes to  the  phsenomena  attendant  upon  volcanoes  ;  the  decompo'* 
sitioo  of  water  by  volcanic  fire ;  the  compression  to  which  the 
ga$e&u9  result  is  liable  ;  its  subsequent  eombuttion ;  the  power  of 
Jusion  it  exhibits  ;  and,  lastly,  the  horrible  explosions  which  take 
place,  whenever  the  whole  of  the  compresf»ed  gas  is  exposed  to 
combustion.  If  this  happen,  whole  mountains^  as  it  is  well  knowD^ 
are  blown  into  the  air  by  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  explosion^ 
^which  ia  heard  to  the  distance  of  many  leagues,  and  the  eruption 
ceases.  But  the  minor  explosions,  or  detonations,  taking  place  at 
the  mouths  of  narrow  apertures  in  a  volcano  whence  liquid  rocks 
are  ejected  in  the  form  of  lava^  are  such  as  to  resemble  the  loudest 
artillery.  In  tbese  cases,  a  partial  explosion  of  the  gaseous  mix* 
tare  takes  place  ;  exactly  corresponding  with  the  detonationa 
which,  upon  a  small  scale,  are  heard  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet  of  the 
Gaa  BloW'pipe ;  and  bearing  about  the  saoie  comparison  to  the  ex^ 
plosion  of  the  gas  reservoir,  which  the  detonations  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  of  lava  do  to  the  explosion  of  all  4he  pent  ga»  within  the 
Volcano.  The  Mountain  Vesuvius,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
Tolcano,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been  here  advanced  ;  be-*^ 
cause  it  is  better  adapted  for  examination  than  £tna,  or  any  other 
Tofcaoo  where  the  craUr  is  remote  from  the  syringes  or  jets  through 
which  the  lava  is  propelled.  VbsuvivSi  *o  to  apeak,  is,  as  to  its 
chemical  nature.  In  all  respects  a  vast  Gas  Blow-pipe ;  correspond* 
IDg,  in  all  its  pbsnomena,  with  the  appearances  and  effects,  the 
explosions  and  detouations,  the  heat  and  the  light,*  exhibited  by  the 
apparatus  wliich  bears  this  name  ;  and  differing  from  it  only  as  the 
mighty  operations  of  Nature  in  the  univerMO  differ  from  the  puny 
imitations  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.  During  twelve  years 
that  the  author  has  delivered  Public  Lectures  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge f  as  it  is  well  known  to  persons  who  have  attended  those 
Lectures,  he  has  constantly  thus  explained  the  nature  and  effects 
of  volcank  eruptions.  Without  the  agency  of  water  and  its  de* 
composition,  these  eruptions  do  not  take  place.  Before  any  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  not  only  does  the  water  disappear  in  all  the 
wells  of  Naples^  Portici^  Retina^  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  but  even  the  sea  retires  ;  and  marine  animal9f  abandoned 
by  their  native  element,  expire  upon  the  shore.  When  the  erup- 
tion took  place  which  originated  a  new  mountain  three  miles  in 
circumference,  near  to  the  ancient  Puteolif  now  Puzznoli^  the  whole 


*  Tims  if  no  othsr  way  ia  winch  asy  idM  can  be  giTea  of  the  intense  li^dit  beaming 
fimn  the  toarce  of  a  stream  of  perfeeCly  Uqnid  /oeo,  then  by  ettendin|[  to  the  fosion  « 
tin  most  refreetosysBbstaaces  before  the  Gas  Bfoio-pifM,  which  eihibtts  an  emaaatiQa 
df  thsfSinekiBdof  Uf^ooopantiTely,  si  the  lisbi  of  a  fCor  to  thst  oftkeraa* 
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of  the  Lucriiu  Lake  became  dry.*  If  the  water  be  cooTerted 
oidy  into  steiiiD,  eruptioos  take  place  in  which  steam,  and  boiling 
water,  and  mod,  are  ejected  to|^tber.  Of  thi*  natore  are  the 
eruptions  described  by  PalloM^  as  hi^yiog  happened,  under  his  la- 
Bpection»  upon  the  Cimmerum  Botporm^  or  Strain  of  Taman.  Bat 
if,  under  all  the  circnrostances  of  more  eialted  teroperatare  and  of 
the  changes  inducted  by  chemical  affinities, f  water  be  decomposed, 
and  kf*  gaseoui  cotutiiuenU  exposed  to  coffi6ii«iion,  the  consequences 
will  obviously  be  Similar  to  those  which  Vesvtivs  has  often  eihibit- 
ed,  and  to  which  the  author  was,  during  two  >ears,  almost  uninter« 
niptedly,  an  eye-witness.  The  two  subjects  are  so  intimately  allied, 
that  he  may  be  excused  for  relating  one  instance  out  of  many  other8| 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vertfytng  what  he  has  now  statedT 
In  February  of  the  year  1793,  during  frequent  eruptions  of  Mouat 
VcsoTiira,  Sir  William  ttamiUon  expressed  a  wish  to  have  one  poiat 
ascertain(*d,  of  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  proenre  accurate 
information  ;  «•  e.  '*  whetti«H*  the  torrents  of  lava^  at  their  aourcet, 
exhibited  the  substances  of  which  /ova  is  composed  in  a  state  of 
ptrjett  or  imperject  fusion  **  The  late  Lord  PalmemUme.  with 
ttisny  other  of  the  £ii^ImA  Nobility^  and  ttie  present  Sir  €3MrU$ 
Biagden^  were  then  in  JYaplm,  actuated  by  the  Same  curiosity.  It 
happened  that  a  stream  of  hva  brake  out  near  to  U»a  crater  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  quantity  of  ejected  matter  being  smaller, 
the  danger  of  appronching  the  source  of  the  torrent  is  thereby  di" 
minished.  In  this  case,  the  only  peril  to  be  Mppre headed  waa  fron 
the  criUer  itself;  hut  the  author,  watching  a  faronrable  opporta* 
Bity  (when  a  strong  wind  carried  the  matter  expelled  from  the  cf«« 
Isr  towards  a  different  siiieofthe  moniitain  from  that  whence  the 
Una  issued.)  left  Jiaptet^  in  company  with  three  other  €rctitleflieD,t 
upon  this  expeditioo.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  late  Loro 
and  Lady  Falmerttene,  first  to  the  Hermitmgt^  and  aAerwnrda  as  fa 
aa  what  was  called  the  »tamd  crater  of  the  mountain  ;  after  which 
they  proceeded  up  the  cone  of  Fennims^  and  found  the  crater^  at  the 
flummit,  m  a  very  active  state,  throwing  out  volleya  of  iOMnease 
stones  tmnslucid  with  vitrification,  and  such  heavy  showen  of 
ashes,  involved  in  dense  sulphureous  clouds,  as  to  renderany  ap- 
proach to  it  extremely  dangerous.  The  party  ascended,  however, 
as  near  to  the  summit  as  possible  ;  then  crossing  over  to  the  side 
whence  the  /am  was  issuing,  they  reached  the  bed  of  the  torrent, 
and  attempted  to  ascend,  by  the  side  of  it,  to  its  source.     Thil 


*Sir  IT.  BamOUm  wm  ineUaed  to  doabt  this  diciawtaass;  pwtet  ■•(  bifar 
aware  of  itt  being  00  OBsal »  prelnde  to  TolGame  eroptioB.  "  It  is  oommoBly  iBagiaed,^ 
wmy  he  **  that  Uie  mtm  mouatosa  rose  out  of  the  JM^ritu  Lehe,  wlnoh  waa  dtirtrojeJ 


^it:  but  intheaccoimt(q^lA«  «rupliioa,^&offl«ntioai8  inadeof  dieXiiimacLake:" 
ha  tha«fBve  prooeede  to  accoant  for  ita  dlaappearaaoe  bj  eo^icetan.— Sat  flir  W. 
HAiiu«TMi^a  Obftrvafioaa  aa  ilfoaaf  Kammat ,  kc  jk  146.  Lomd.  117%. 

t  Soch  aa  thoae  wbioh  Raaitfroai  the  aotioa  of  loaleroatheaMlaliQf  thsaarlh^ 
aa  iageaioaslj  rappoaed  by  Sir  H  Dooy. 

X  The  Hoa.  Henry  TttfUm^  brother  of  the  preaent  Earl  of  TTiamti  the  Hoa«  Bit. 
Ulerwsrda  JLord  Demgloe  ;  sad  ColoBel  Skutz^  of  ths  Gnsidf. 
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tbey  lOon  found  to  be  impomible,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  change  of 
wind  ;  in  conaeqoence  of  which  all  the  tmoke  of  the  lava  came 
hot  upon  them,  accompaDied  at  the  tame  tune  with  do  thick  a  mist 
of  minute  aahea  from  the  crater,  and  auch  suffoCHttox  fames  of  mI" 
phnfy  that  they  knew  not  what  coarse  to  steer.  In  this  perplexity^ 
the  author  called  to  mind  an  expedient  recommended  by  Sir  Wm, 
Hamilton  upon  a  former  occusion,  and  proponed  cro«8mg  imme« 
diately  the  current  of  the  flowing  laoa^  with  a  view  to  gain  its 
windward  side.  All  his  compaoions  were  against  the  measure, 
owing  to  the  very  liquid  appearance  the  lava  then  had,  so  near  to 
its  source  :  but  while  they  stood  deliberating  what  was  to  be  done, 
immense  fragments  of  rocks  that  had  been  ejected  Irom  the  crater^ 
and  huge  volcanic  bombs*  which  the  smoke  had  prevented  their  ob- 
serving, fell  thick  among  them  :  vast  masnes  of  $lag  and  of  other 
matter,  rolling  upon  their  edges,  like  enormous  wheels,  passed  bj 
them  with  a  force  and  velocity  sufficient  to  cTu^h  every  one  of  the 
party  to  atoms,  if  directed  to  the  spot  where  they  all  stood  huddled 
together.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  he  lost ;  the  author,  there- 
fore, covering  his  face  with  his  hat,  descended  the  high  bank  be- 
neath which  the  lava  ran,  and,  rushing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
melted  matter,  reached  the  opposite  sidoi  having  only  his  boots 
Jbumed,  and  his  hands  somewhat  scorched.  Here  he  saw  clearly 
the  whole  of  the  danger  to  which  his  friends  were  exposed  :  the 
noise  was  such  as  almost  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  but  be  en- 
deavoured, by  calling,  and  by  gestures,  to  persuade  them  to  follow. 
Vast  rocks  of  indurated  /avo,  from  the  crater^  were  bounding  by 
them,  and  others  falling  that  would  have  overwhelmed  a  citadel. 
Not  one  of  the  party  would  stir  ;  not  even  the  guides  accustomed 
for  bire  to  conduct  persons  over  thn  mountain.  At  last,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  them  descend,  and  endeavour  to  cross  the  torrent 
somewhat  lower  down  ;  where  the  lava,  from  its  redness,  appear- 
ed to  he  less  liquid  ;  and  where  the  stream  was  narrower.  In  fact, 
the  narrowness  of  the  stream  deceived  them  :  the  current  had  di- 
vided into  two  branches ;  in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  island,  if 
such  it  might  be  called,  surrounded  by  liquid  fire.  They  crossed 
over  thefirststream  in  safety  ;  but  being  a  good  deal  scorched  upon 


*  'nese  cuiioui  voleanie  prodacti  are  rtrj  commM  at  Napln^  althoncli  rsrety  leea 
ia  tkia  eoaitry  among  the  ditfecent  rabttaaeci  ezhibkcil  in  CoUeetioaa  as  being  btoaglit 
fiom  Vuvoiua.  The  Ntapolitant  call  them  "  Ventvian  bambt^"  <*  Veauvian  dropt^** 
and  *'  Venanan  teara  :'*  tbey  vary  in  magnitiide,  from  the  use  ol  a  spanrow'i  egg  to 
the  bignem  of  a  eoeo»>niit,  and  aometimet  they  ire  a  neat  deal  larger.  The  aoUioc 
fomid  terera^of  them  weighing  from  fifty  to  tixty  pounds.  They  hare  the  form  which 
matter  in  the  moft  perfect  state  of  fusion  assumes  by  cooling  in  its  passage  thitM^ 
atmospheric  air,  and  becoming  haid  before  it  reaches  the  groood.  Falling  in  beds  of 
the  Veauvian  ashes,  the  mass  remains  unbnAen,  and  the  entire  form  is  thus  often  pre* 
served.  It  is  peai^like  ;  althongh  in  some  instances  more  inclining  to  the  form  or  aM 
•Mate  spheroid.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  rather  porous :  when  broken,  the  inteiior- 
ia  rtrj  compact ;  but  there  is  generally  a  piece  or  more  porous  lava,  as  a  nadeoSf 
towards  the  centie.  Tliese  dropa  descend  from  the  donds  accumulated  over  the  cone 
of  Vi9Uoiu9,  dndng  its  most  violent  emptio&s.  It  ia  tobe  remarked,  that  JFerber,  ia 
his  C^UUogui  ^ai99nni  of  the  Vetuvian  prodactioos,  docs  ootmeatioa  these  hmnka. 
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the  island,  they  attempted  the  pasMge  of  the  iecond  branch  ;  is 
doing  which,  one  of  the  f^uides,  laden  with  torches  and  other  ihingi| 
fell  down,  and  whs  terribly  barned. 

Being  now  all  on  the  windward  sidei  they  continoed  their  as- 
cent ;  the  bellowiofis,  belchings,  and  explosions  as  of  cannon,  CTi- 
dently  not  from  the  crater^  (which  sent  forth  one  uiiilorm  roaring 
and  deafening  noise,)  convinced  them  they  were  now  not  far  from 
the  source.     The  lava  appeared  whiter  and  whiter  as  they  ad- 
vanced, owing  t(»  its  intense  heat ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  they 
reached  the  chasm  through  which  the  melted  matter  had  opened 
itself  a  pa8i*age.     It  was  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  solid  lava  of  the 
cone.     The  sides,  »mooth,  compact,  and  destitute  of  that  poroQl 
appearance  which  \he,  snperfirieit  of  Uxca  exhibits  when  it  has 
cooled  under  expo^urp  to  atmospheric  air,  resembled  the  most  solid 
^rap,  or  6afa/(.     To  describe  the  rest  of  the  spectacle  here  dis- 
played, is  utterly  beyond  all  human  ability  :  the  author  can  only 
appeal  to  tho^e  who  participated  the  astonishment  he  felt  upon  that 
occasion,  and  to  the  sensations  which  they  experienced  in  commoa 
with  him,  the  remembrance  of  which  can  only  be  obliterated  with 
their  lives.     All  he  had  previously  |(pen  of  volcanic  phaBnomeoa 
had  not  prepared  him  for  what  he  then  beheld.     He  had  often  wit- 
nessed the  rivers  of  lava,  after  their  descent  into  the  ralley  be- 
tween Somma  and   FeauviuM ;   they  resembled   moving  heaps  of 
scoriaB  falling  over  one  another  with  a  rattling  noise,  which,  in 
their  further  progress,  carried  ruin  and  devastation  into  the  plains: 
but  from  the  centre  of  this  arched  chasm,  and  along  a  channel  cat 
finer  than  art  can  imitate,  beamed  the  most  intense  light,  radiating 
with  such  ineffable  lustre,  that  the  eye  could  only  contemplate  it  for 
an  instant,  and  by  successive  glances  :  while,  issuing  with  the  velo- 
city of  a  flood,  and  accompanied  with  a  rushing  wind,  this  light  it- 
self, in  milder  splendour,  seemed  to  melt  away  into  a  translucent 
and  vivid  stream,  exhibiting  matter  in  the  most  perfect fution^  running, 
like  liquid  silver,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.     Id  its  progre^ 
downwards,  and  as  soon  as  the  air  begun  to  act  upon  it,  the  super- 
ficies lost  its  whiteness ;  becoming  first  red,  and  afterward  of  i 
darker  hue,  until,  lower  down,  black  scori»  began  to  form  upon  its 
surface.      Above  the  arched  chasm  there  was  a  small  natund 
chimney,  about  four  feet  in  height,  throwing  up,  occasionally, 
stones  attended  with  detoaations.     The  author  approached  near 
enough  to  this  aperture  to  gather  from  the  lipa  of  it  some  incrusta- 
tiooB  of  pure  iulphur  :*  the  fames  of  which  were  so  suffocating,  that 


*  Many  of  the  yellow  and  arange-^olourtd  talta  of  Vetuvitu  haTO  btccs  ei»> 
*  founded  wiUi  tulphur,  in  descriptions  given  of  this  volcano .  The  author  once  Tiiitad  the 
eraUr  after  a  riolent  enipUon,  and  found  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  that  iouneoie  Nna 
lined  with  saline  depontee^  exhibiting  the  most  yivid  and  brilliant  hues  of  the  rainbow. 
The  late  Lord  Palmerstone,  who  aceompai^ied  him,  also  witnesaed  this  aintolar  ap« 
pcarance.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  the  eruptions  from  the  crater  being  seldom  cbk* 
raeterized  by  *nj  such  phenomenon.  As  these  salte  are  deliquescent,  thej  aoon  di^ 
appear;  either  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  steam  from  the 
volcsae.    Sosae  which  the  author  procured  within  the  crater,  of  a  bright  su^pMcr 
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it  WIS  with  difficulty,  and  only  at  intervals,  a  tight  conld  be  obtained 
of  what  was  pnaing  below.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
eorreiit  of  lava^  with  the  same  Indescribable  splendonr,  was  flowing 
rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  this  chimney,  towards  the  month  of  this 
6hasm :  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  vent,  it  is  probable  the  party 
now  mentioned  conld  never  have  been  able  to  approach  so  nearly 
as  they  had  done  to  the  source  of  the  lava.  The  eruptions  from 
the  crater  Increased  with  anch  violence,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
nae  all  possible  expedition  in  making  the  remsdning  observations. 

Sir  Wm.  HamUum  entertained  a  notion,  that  large  stones  cast 
upon  a  current  of  lava  would  make  no  impression  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
was  always  found  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  human  body  at  a  certain 
distance  from  its  source.  Fatal  in&ed  would  have  been  the  attempt 
to  venture  upon  the  lava^  any  where  near  this  spot.  It  is  true  that 
light  bodies  made  little  or  no  impression^  even  at  the  source  :* 
stones  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  hardly  sunk  at  all ; 
bat  bodies  of  sizty«  seventy,  or  eighty  pounds,  when  cast  in,  were 
Seen  to  form  a  kind  of  bed  in  the  melted  matter,  and  so  float  away 
with  it.  A  stone  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  in  weight  had 
been  thrown  out  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  and  remained 
near  the  source  of  the  lava :  this  was  raised,  by  the  party  present, 
upon  one  end  ;  and  rolled  from  the  side  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  fall 
into  the  melted  matter,  which  was  so  liquid,  that  the  stone  gradually 
tank  beneath  the  surface,  and  disappeared ;  becoming  slowly  iQ> 
vested  with  the  substance  in  fusion,  and  then  subsiding  to  the  bot- 
tom. To  the  eye,  indeed,  notwithstanding  its  glutinous  appearance, 
the  lava  seemed  as  if  it  mi^ht  be  stirred,  like  honey  or  molasses  ; 
and  with  a  bar  of  iron  properly  bent  for  the  purpose  at  the  point, 
some  of  it  might  have  been  caught  up,  which,  when  being  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  would  instantly  have  been  converted  into  a  porous  cindejr 
or  slag.  When  lava  cools  without  being  acted  upon  by  the  air,  it 
is  never  porous,  but  becomes  a  solid  and  very  compact  body.  Of 
this  the  proofs  are  numerous  ;  the  surface  of  the  lava  consisting 
Always,  when  cooled,  of  scorie,  and  the  inferior  stratum  of  a  com- 
pact stone.  But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  making  this  experi- 
ment, when  a  mass  of  matter,  in  perfect  fusion,  was  ejected  froBk* 
the  crater,  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air ;  whence  descending 


$tUmDf  ammed  an  orange  oolonr  after  deliqaeieaiiee.  Thej  ware  analyzed  b^  JET. 
H^arburUm,  Eaq.  of  TrmUy  CoUegi^  Cwnbndgtf  and  prored  to  be  muriatet  of  trams 
bot  with  iiieh  ao  ezoeee  of  «eM,  that,  at  the  time  of  pnttiiig  them  into  bottlee  with 
ghui»-itopperi,  withtt  the  cr«tf«-,  leather  gloFee  were  imtantlj  eouaaad,  upon  CMBng 
nto  contact  with  them. 

•While  the  author  waa  emsAoyed  In  making  theie  reaiarki,  tome  of  the  natty 
a— mil  «hemeel?ee  in  pboinr  ntw  beef*eteakB  open  the  amooth  eaiftee  of  the  teea; 
hating  aeen  the  woitown  in  ttie  Canii»h  ■neltia^hoaiee  do  the  eame  apon  the  OMlted 
titu  and  being  pronded  with  meat  and  poles  lor  the  poipote.  Mnch  after  the  aania 
manner  as  apon  the  metal  in  fusion^  the  steak  sometimes  disappcaied  iastantaneoiisly ; 
b«t  if  it«ouU  be  recovered  ObmsC  in  the  WSMBI  Wb«  it  CSttS  la  SOBtSSl  With  tt^  < 
Iflvd,  it  proved  exeecdhiglj  wall  llaToared. 

Ss 
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upon  the  cone,  it  fell  so  near  to  the  spot  where  the  party  now  ttooi* 
thaty  ranning  towards  it,  they  foand  it  flattened  oat  and  splashed 
into  fragments  which  were  more  than  redhot.  One  of  these  pieces, 
being  kicked  before  them,  in  their  descent  from  the  source  of  the 
lavOf  until  it  became  cool,  was  brought  away,  and  proved  to  be  a 
mass  of  scoria,  exactly  resembling  the  substance  which  covers  a 
stream  of  lava  when  it  has  descended  to  any  distance  from  its 
source  ;  at  which  time  the  whole  current,  as  it  is  impelled  by  the 
melted  matter  below,  moving  slowly  onward,  resembles  nothii^ 
more  than  a  rolling  heap  of  cinders  from  an  iron-foundry. 

The  eruptions  from  the  eraier  were  now  without  intermission : 
and  the  danger  of  remaining  any  longer  near  this  place  was  alarm- 
ingly conspicuous.     A  huge  mass,  cast  to  an  immense  height  in  the 
air,  seemed  to  be  falling  in  a  direction  so  fatally  perpendicular,  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  party  present  who  did  not  expect  to  he 
crushed  by  it :  fortunately,  it  fell  beyond  the  spot  on  which  they 
*  stood,  where  it  was  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces;  and  these, 
rolliog  onwards,  were  carried,  with  great  velocity,  far  into  the 
valley  below.     Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  this 
accident,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  cone  of  Fetuinui  near  the 
source  of  the  lava,  which  the  party  had  rapidly  quitted,  was  en* 
tlrely  covered  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  crater.     The  object 
of  their  undertaking  had  been,  however,  satisfactorily  accomplished : 
it  bad  been  fully  ascertained,  not  only  that  the  lava  issued  from  Its 
source  in  a  state  of  perfect  funon,  but  that  this  fusion  was  due  to 
that  exalted  temperatare  which  an  explosive  gaseout  mixture^  after 
the  utmost  compression,  exhibits  during  its  combustion.     That  this 
gaseous  mixture  results  from  the  decomposition  of  tva/er,  is  also 
evident ;  consequently,  to  imitate  the  power  of  fusion  exhibited  by 
a  volcano^  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  bum  the  gaseous  con- 
stituents of  water  under  similar  circumstances  :  but  here  was  the 
difficulty.    Every  clap  of  thunder  In  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  (o 
prove  what  the  consequences  are,  where  the  gaseous  constttuents 
of  vater,  when  in  a  mixed  state,  become  ignited,  even  by  an  electric 
spark :  and  who  would  venture  to  communicate  flame  to  such  a 
mixture,  under  compression,  for  purposes  of  experiment  ?  The  ex- 
periments which  took  place  under  Lavoisier  at  Paris^  and  all  over 
Europe^  for  the  composition  of  water^  were  an  approximation  to* 
wards  it ;  because  these  experiments  first  proved  that  the  gaseous 
constituents  of  water  might  be  used  to  aid  the  operations  of  the 
blow-pipe.    It  was  then,  in  fact,  first  made  known,  that  the  two 
gases,  when  burned  separately,  and  propelled  from  difierent  reser- 
voirs, through  different  apertures,  bv  hydrostatic  pressure,  towards 
one  point  (which  was  the  method  afterward  pursued  by  Professor 
Har«,  in  America,)  exhibited  a  degree  of  temperature  capable  of 
effecting  THX  combustion  of  the  diamoitd  !  Therefore,  if  it  be  re* 
i|uisite  to  trace  the  invention  of  the  Gas  Bl<m^pe  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  led  to  the  whole  of  the  contrivance,  it  is  to  these  dis- 
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«fe¥eriei  of  iMVouUr  (hat  reference  should  be  made.  As  soon  ds 
the  ioveatioD  of  Mr.  Brooke* $  Blow- pipe  offered  ao  easy  method  of 
compressiog  and  propelling  one  of  the  ga$eous  constitaents  of 
wiUetf  while  the  other  might  be  afforded  by  the  combustion  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  author,  of  course^  as  he  has  before  acknowledged,* 
availed  himself  of  this  apparatus  ;  but  finding,  as  he  before  said^ 
that  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  *'  because  the 
hydrogen  was  not  afforded  in  its  due  proportion/ 'f  he  was  directed, 
by  the  maker  of  the  Blow-pipe  to  compress  the  mixed  gases^  and 
bom  them,  upon  the  principle  of  gas  illumination,  when  propelled 
through  a  capillary  tube.  As  to  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  two  gases,  after  all  that  he  now  has  stated,  and  during  twelve 
years  has  constantly  repeated,  upon  the  subject  of  Volcanoes,  at 
his  Public  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, — it  it  ne- 
cessary to  ask,  whether  he  would  hesitate  to  mix  them  in  the  pro- 
portion for  forming  water  ?  That  he  did  not  hesitate,  it  is  evident ; 
because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  earliest  account  which  he 
published  of  his  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe^X  ^^^  ''^  ^^® 
very  first  words  of  it,  he  mentions  '*  water  as  the  combustible  for 
increasing  the  action  o^  fire  :'*— and  in  a  page  almost  immediately 
fbllowing,6  he  states  the  relative  proportion  between  the  two  gases 
which  he  had  adopted  ;  namely,  '*  two  parts,  by  bulk,  of  Androgen, 
end  one  part  of  osj^/ifen."  If,  in  any  publication  anterior  to  the  ar- 
ticle here  cited,  it  can.  be  made  to  appear  that  the  same  proportion 
had  been  adopted  by  any  other  person,  he  foregoes,  of  course,  all  claim 
to  this  part  of  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  using  the  Goi 
Blaw'pipe. 

Here,  then,  may  terminate  the  detail  of  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  valuable  apparatus  for  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy. The  few  remaining  pages  of  this  publication  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  observations  calculated  to  interest  those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  narrative  of  the  author's  former  experiments  ;  be- 
cause, in  their  frequent  repetition,  some  new  facts  have  been  made 
Iinown  to  him,  some  mistaken  notions  corrected,  and  some  doubtful 
points  confirmed. 

Among  the  new  facts  which  the  use  of  this  BUm-pipe  has  made 
known  to  the  author,  there  is  one  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  that 
its  explanation  will  baffle  the  utmost  research  of  Chemfcal  Science, 
in  its  present  boasted  state  of  advancement :— it  is  this ;  that  re- 
fractory bodies  fused  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  or  suffered  to  fall,  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  upon  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  become  coated  with  the 
highest  degree  of  metallic  lustre  which  a  metal  is  capable  of  ex» 
bibitiog ;  yet  this  metallic  lustre  is  so  far  pseudo-metallic,  that  it  dis- 
appears upon  the  action  of  a  file,  being  merely  a  superficial  filmy 
investment  of  the  substance  fused.    One  of  the  most  eminent  Che- 


«  Joonil  of  tU  Rojal  lutitiitioB,  III.  106. 
tibid.    llhULm.    $  Ibid.  107. 
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mistB  in  Europe^  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  calb  this  appearance 
^*  infinitely  more  deceptiye  than  anyHhing  of  the  kind  he  had  be* 
fore  seen.*'  A  specimen  of  sUiea  which  had  been  fused  upon 
eharcoal^  and  afterwards  exhibited  this  patudo-mttallic  lastre,  waa 
sent  to  Dr.  Bostoeky  then  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  *'  Annals  of 
Philosophy,"  who  ascribed  it  rather  to  vitrification^  than  to  the  re« 
TiTal  of  a  metallie  body.  And  Dr.  TkomBon^  also  Editor  of  th^ 
Same  workt  receiyed  from  a  correspondent  at  Letves  in  Sussex^  spe* 
cimens  with  this  pseudo'tneiallie  appearance.*  Where  the  results 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude,  being  guided  by  an  avium  respecting 
true  metallic  lustre  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thofiuon  in  his  chap- 
ter on  simple  combustibles,  the  test  of  the  file  immediately  dis- 
closes the  real  nature  of  the  appearance  if  but  in  cases  where  the 
most  minute  globufes,  hardly  visible  but  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  re* 
main  as  the  result  of  an  experiment  upon  a  charcoal  surface,  the 
truth  cannot  be  so  easily  determined.  Hence  the  author,  in  his  own 
endeavours  to  revive  metah  before  the  Gas  Blow-fipe  upon  eharcoat^ 
may  have  been  deceived  by  such  appearances ;  especially  in  cases 
where  the  seeming  metallic  lustre  remained  permanent.  Every 
experiment  of  this  nature  demands  a  careful  repetition  with  the 
most  judicious  caution. 

Another  new  fact,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Gas  Blaw' 
pipCf  is,  that  wood-tin^  after  fusion,  per  «e,  exhibits  metallie  lustref 
upon  the  action  of  the  file,  without  any  revival  of  the  metai ;  the 
tin  still  remaining  in  the  state  of  an  oxide :  thereby  contradicting 
at  once  the  axiom  before  mentioned,  and  upon  which  a  reliance 
has  so  long  been  placed;  namely,  that  '*  no  substance  exhibits  a 
pseudo-metallic  lustre  to  the  action  of  the  file  "  In  this  tnatance, 
the  degree  of  density  which  was  hitherto  considered  as  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  metallic  bodies,  enabling  them  to  reflect  so 
great  a  portion  of  light  from  their  surfaces  after  being  scraped  or 
cot,  is  possessed  by  a  body  which  is  known  not  to  be  In  the  meUUlic 
state.  Hence  another  conclusion  may  be  deduced ;  t.  a.  that,  in* 
dependently  of  other  tests,  the  action  of  the  file  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  criterion  of  the  metcdlic  nature  of  any  substance. 

Another  new  fact  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  has 
been  already  alluded  to  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  preceding  pages  : 


*  See  an  Aeeoiint  of  the  action  of  the  Gaa  Blow^pipe  apoa  SilUa^  by  /Mtaa 
Mantell,  Esq.  «  Annali  of  PhikMophj,  for  Apnl,  1818,^  p.  810.  Alw  Dr.  Tkm^ 
ton'*  obsefTBtioDs  npon  Uie  nme  tabieet. 

t  System  of  Chemiiitry,  toL  I.  p.  SIS.  Land,  1817. 

I  Dr.  TAofNf  en.  who  ezamixied  it,  aayf  '<  it  acquire*  a  coloor  nearly  ■itnilar  to  that 
of  nlumbago,  with  a  rety  strong  wieiallie  loitre.*'  (See  AmnaU  vf  PMlnomkg/w 
July,  1817.  p.  70.)  Dr.  Thornton  also  adds,  that « this  eircQmttftnce  of  wood-tm  ao^ 
qairin^  a  metallic  lustre,  when  iiised,  seems  to  decide  a  subject  which  bns  beea  mi- 
tnted  in  this  eonntiy  with  moch  keenness.  It  was  asserted  by  Dr.  Button^  and  is  Si 
maiptained  by  his  loUowers,  that  all  granite  has  been  in  a  state  of  igneow  finnon. 
From  Dr.  Clarke*a  experiment,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  considerable  confideace,  that 
the  gramte  in  which  the  ores  of  tin  occur  has  acTer  been  in  a  state  of  iasioii.'*--iSn* 
tem  of  Chemistry,  p.  7L 


.tunnel/}  that  mttah,  and  among  them  even  plaiinunif  undergo  com- 
plete combustion  in  the  flame  of  pare  hydrogen  g€u. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  plaiinumy  when  it  exhibits  what  baa 
been  called  **  combustion**  before  the  Ga$  Blow-pipe  really  enters 
into  any  combination  with  oxygen.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
dispersing  resalts,  during  this  supposed  '<  combustion^**  are  either 
.  impurities,  or  minnte  globular  particles  of  the  pure  meiai  which 
haye  been  driven  off  by  the  vehemence  of  the  ebQllition  before 
the  flame  of  the  burning  gaseous  mixture.  There  is  an  experi- 
ment which  seems  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but  it  requires  caution 
under  other  hands  ;  and  therefore  no  other  reliance  will  be  placed 
upon  it  here,  than  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Chemists  to- 
wards its  repetition*  If,  during  the  supposed  '*  combustion^*  of 
platinum,  a  sheet  of  glass  or  of  white  paper  be  held  below  it,  in 
such  a  position  as  not  to  intercept  or  enter  into  contact  with  the 
drops  of  metal f  exceedingly  minute  black  particles  may  be  observed 
to  fall  upon  it,  like  specks  of  carbon ;  but  which  there  is  this  rear 
son  for  believing  to  be  the  black  protoxide  of  platinum ;  that  if 
carefully  collected  and  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  acid 
with  gentle  heat  evaporated,  and  a  drop  of  distilled  water  added, 
and  afterwards  touched  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  muriate  ofiin^  an 
orange-coloured  precipitate  will  be  visible.  The  author  has  ex- 
hibited this  experiment,  in  the  presence  of  his  chemical  friends  : 
but  as  it  is  difficult,  oiiung  to  the  interruption  caused  by  the  falling 
of  the  melted  meial  upon  the  recipient,  and  also  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  collecting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  black  particleSf  soj 
of  course,  it  is  liable  to  failure. 

Other  results,  respecting  which  doubts  have  been  entertained  by 
some  of  the  Chemists  of  London^  will  be  confirmed  whenever  the 
Gas  Blow-pipe  shall  be  so  conducted  in  the  metropolis  as  tp  afford 
the  same  intensity  of  heat  which  has  afforded  the  results  obtained 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  That  this  has  never  been  the 
case,  hitherto,  is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  published  of  the  ex- 
periments with  this  blow-pipe  in  Ijcndon,  The  fusion  of  magnesia' 
could  not  be  accomplished  at  the  Royal  Institution^  (when  the  Arch- 
duke Michael^  brother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  attended 
to  witness  the  experiments,)  until  the  action  of  the  flame  of  the 
compressed  gases  had  been  combined  with  the  agency  of  their 
powerful  galvanic  battery.  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  present  upon 
that  occasion^  and  who  informed  the  author  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  experiment  was  conducted,  was  also  present  in  Cambridge  when 
the  same  substance  underwent  fusion  before  the  flame,  simply,  of 
the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  without  any  other  aid  whatsoever.  The  dan- 
ger of  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow^pipe,  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  diameter  of  the  jet,  will  always  be  a 
bar  to  any  full  display  of  its  powers,  so  long  as  Chemists  continue 
to  use  the  instrument  without  the  Apparatus  necessary  for  securing 
the  safety  of  the  operator  ;  and  it  is  solely  to  a  want  of  attention 
te  such  precautions  that  persons  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satis* 
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factory  results.  Thus  the  decomposition  of  the  harf/tie  and  $tnm* 
Han  earths  has  not  once  heen  accomplished  in  London;  althong^b 
the  fact  of  their  decomposition  at  Cambridge  he  now  no  longer  dis- 
pnted.*  The  main  cause  of  the  failure  with  harytes  in  the  metro- 
polis has  howeTer  been  owing  also  to  anothercause ;  namely,  that 
the  trials  have  been  very  frequently  conducted  with  a  hydrate^  io- 
stead  of  the  pure  earth.  From  causes,  which  the  author  cannot 
explain,  it  is  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  this  earth  in  the 
proper  state  for  exhibitiag  the  revival  of  its  metallic  base.  It  haa 
been,  however,  so  often  exhibited  to  Chemists  who  have  visitedf 
Cambridge  for  the  purpose,  that  all  doubt  being  removed  from  their 
minds  as  to  its  metallic  nature,  they  have  ventured  to  explain  the 
presence  of  the  metal  in  another  way.  Of  this  an  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Letter  to  the  author  from  Dr.  Thomson^  dated  Jtdy  4, 
•1817.  It  cootains  the  following  remark  :  **  Dr.  Paris,  whom  I  have 
seen  since  his  return  from  CanAridge,  is  of  opinion  that  the  metallic 
coating  covering  all  the  substances  exposed  to  the  action  of  your 
blow-pipe  is  derived  from  the  iron  held  in  solution  by  the  hydrogen 
gas,  which  he  says  you  prepare  from  iron.  Prepare  a  little  firom 
zinc,  and  try  whether  you  obtain  the  same  results."  The  ga$^  in 
fact,  had  been  as  often  prepared  from  zinc  as  from  tron  ;  therefore 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Paris  tended  to  confirm  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  because  it  so  decidedly  admitted  the  revival  of  the 
metaly  by  offering  bis  testimony  as  to  its  presence.  But  some  re- 
marks upon  this  observation  of  Dr.  Paris  were  made  by  a  Chemist 
of  the  University ,t  at  the  time,  which  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  : 
they  are  transcribed  literally  from  the  Paper  which  this  gentleman 
communicated  to  the  author  upon  the  subject.     He  states, 

1.  **  That  the  mo9t  minute  portions  of  tron,  as  of  zinc,  may  be 
detected  by  re-agents  ;  but  that  the  fused  barytee  yielded  no  traces 
of  the  presence  of  either  of  them." 

2.  ^*  That  if  the  metaJUic  lustre  were  due  to  tron  or  zinc,  it  would 
be  permanent,  and  not  bo  fugitive  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  minute^s 
examination  ;  which  is  the  case." 

3.  *'  That  the  combustion  of  tro»,  when  exposed  to  the  burning 
gaseous  mixture,  is  so  Instantaneous  and  perfect,  as  to  leave  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  *  film'  of  troft  remaining  upon  the  fused  substance  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  zincJ*^ 

Another  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow- 
pipe  in  Cambridge^  but  which  has  not  been  repeated  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  Oreat  Britain,  is  that  of  the  cofubustion  and  volatilizaUom  of 
gold,  and  the  deposition  of  its  oxide  upon  pipe-clay  ;  exhibiting 
the  most  lively  rose  colour.  This  experiment  was  described  in  a 
work  before  cited  4  and  as  the  success  or  failure  of  it  entirely  de- 


->■  i/r.  X  aom^vn,  wno  exunmea  ine  mtfoi  Of  oaryies,  ai  ODUi 
hu  Blow^oe,  lutt  deseribed  it  in  the  last  editkNi  of  CheaiirtiT, 

$  Jomwi  of  tkelUtyal  Institatioii,  UL  p.  ll4. 


pendi  apoD  the  degree  of  temperatare  to  which  the  nuial  is  ex* 
potedi  f 0  it  it  proper  to  ftate  that  it  requires  the  utmost  intensity 
of  heat  which  the  flame  of  the  Oa$  Blom-fnpe  has  hitherto  ex- 
hihlted ,  Something  of  the  saojp  nature  had  been  effected  by  foreign 
Chemists ;  bat  the  resnlts  were  less  conspicnoas,  and  doubts  were 
always  entertained  respecting  them.  Homberg  observed  that  gM^ 
when  placed  in  the  focus  of  Tnchirnhaut^t  burning-glass,  was  partly 
converted  into  a  purple  oxide  ;  and  the  truth  of  his  observations 
was  confirmed  by  Macqutr^  using  the  very  same  instrument.*  By 
means  of  eUctrtcity^  and  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery ^  the 
combutiion  of  gold  has  also  been  effected ;  and  it  is  almost  super* 
flnous  to  add,  that ,  in  all  cases  of  cambugiion  the  metal  is  made  to 
combine  with  oxygen  :t  but  the  beautiful  result  here  alluded  to, 
and  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  protoxide  and  the 
peraxide,X  had  not,  in  any  former  instance,  been  successfully  ob- 
tained* 

Some  curious  experiments  have  also  been  made  respecting  the 
ipecific  gravity  of  gold  when  alloyed  with  platinum^  and  the  colour 
of  the  former  as  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  latter*  When 
pure  gold  is  combined  with  plcUinum  in  the  proportion  of  84  of  the 
gold  to  8yV|^  of  p/a(fntifi»,  the  colour  of  the  gold  is  not  altered ;  but 
the  specijie  gravity  of  this  alloy  equals  that  of  the  purest  platinum. 

Another  application  of  the  Gae  Blaw^ipe^  which  may  greatly 
enhance  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  Chemists,  is,  that  of  using  it  as 
a  means  of  detecting  the  colours  of  the  oxides  of  metals,  in  cases 
where  those  oxides  have  not  yet  been  otherwise  chemically  obtain* 
ed  and  examined ;  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  Chemist,  in  his  re<* 
searches  afler  those  bodies.  Thus,  for  example,  by  experiments 
made  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  we  learn  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
oxides  of  ccdcium  has  a  purple  hue  ;§  and  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  magnesium  and  of  strontiumJn  The  oxide  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  metallic  base  of  barytes  is  remarkably  distinguished 
from  either  of  the  preceding  oxides,  by  its  chrysolite  green  colour.  II 
To  mention  other  I'esults  were  only  to  recapitulate  the  accounts 
which  the  author  has  elsewhere  already  published. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  mode  of  using  Professor  Cumming^s 
valuable  addition  to  the  Gas  Blow-pipe ;  namely,  the  Pneumatic  or 
Safety^Cylinder ;  will  now  conclude  all  that  the  author  wishes  to 
add  upon  the  subject  of  the  Apparatus.    This  part  of  the  Appara- 


*  Set  Dr.  Tkomaon*$  CbemiflHy,  vol.  I.  p.  484*  Lmd.  1S17.  AIbo  «  DieOmuurirede 
CMmUj^U,  148. 

t  A  mott  renafktbk  faet  is  howeTcr  ttated  bv  Dr.  Thasuon  (tfttd.  p.  4S5.,)  who 
tKftj  tiiat  wlieii  Van  Manm  made  electric  ipanci  firam  the  poweriul  Teylerian  ow 
elune  pwe  throi^  a  gold  wire,  MMpended  ia  hydrogen  f  Of ,  and  other  rtuis  not  een- 
flderca  aa  bchig  cafMble  of  ei^poraag  eombutUon,  the  comboatioB  of  the  gold  wa» 

effected. 
I  Aa  intermediate  oxide  waa  mppeaed  br  BerMCtiM  to  exiat,  and  to  oOBititHtta'SOBK 

Mmeat  put  of  the  p/mpU  of  C  Assiua.    loid.  p.  4S7. 

^  Joomai  of  the  Bml  iBStitiitMBi  III.  P' 108.    ,       ,_ 

ElMd.p.lO»»  iriWd.p.l». 
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IM  18  lEpitJKlcd  m  a  Fifwftt  to  tbe  PrcfiKe.  In  the  Froaltt' 
wMCff,*  its  MtoaiioD  h  poinled  oot  imaMdiaielj  onderjC^.  5,  where 
the  top  of  it,  cootaioing  vtrc  gaux€^  appears ;  aod  where  one  ex- 
treoHty  of  the  tube  of  tkmj€i  (see  6,  6.)  is  screwed  mto  it.  In  tii6 
FigtutU  to  the  PrriKe,  the  §afet^^i»der  is  ^eeo  at  when  it  is 
takeo  oot  of  the  reservoir.  A.  shows  th*"  cap  rootaiouig  the  virt 
gauT€  ;  B.  the  atap-coek;  C.  the  mouth  of  the^'ef  j  C.  D.  the  leog|h 
aod  Toloose  of  the  fl.«iie:  £.  the  interior  of  the  cjlinder,  showing; 
the  height  to  which  the  uil  ooght  to  rise,  wheo  poored  into  it ;  F.  a 
Taire,  at  the  bottooi  uf  the  cyHmder^  coaunonicalii^  with  the  gai 
refcruotr  in  which  the  mixtH  gases  underiro  compression  ;  x.  y.  a 
wire  gauzt  over  the  valTe  F.  Whenever  the  fl^iine  C.  D.  has  a 
retrograde  motion  towards  A.  a  prettj  smart  detonation  will  be 
heard  hy  the  operator,  owinic  to  the  explosion  of  the  gaa  within  the 
chamber  E.  It  will  then  be  necessary  for  him,  first  to  close  the 
stopcock  B.  ;  aod  afterwards,  by  opening  it,  and  applying  his  ear 
to  the  apparaius^  to  ascertain,  by  the  hobbling  of  the  ot2,  whether 
this  fluid  be  still  within  the  cylinder;  because,  in  violent  doloDa- 
tioosy  it  is  sometimes  forced  through  the  valve  F.  into  the  reiervoir; 
in  which  case,  there  is  alwajfs  a  probability  that  the  next  retrograde 
movement  of  the  fl^me  will  can^e  an  explosion  of  all  the  ^a«  within 
the  refcrrotr,  and  burst  the  main  chamber  of  the  Blow^pipe,  Bat 
eren  in  thi<  case  the  operator  will  be  protected  from  all  chance  of 
danger  to  himself,  by  means  of  the  Screen  represented  in  the  FroH- 
tUpitet;  as  the  author  has  proved  in  more  than  one  instance,  wheo, 
owing  to  his  peD>i!>tiDg  in  his  experiments  after  the  otV  had  been 
expelled,  accidents  of  thit>  kind  ensued.  When  the  fofety^cyUndtr 
was  first  adapted  to  the  Gas  Blow-fipe,  wattr  was  used  instead  of 
oil,  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  chamber  £.  and 
the  main  reservoir  of  the  gaseous  mixture;  and  there  are  Chemists, 
in  London^  who  continue  to  make  use  of  water  for  this  purpose ; 
maintaining,  that  the  ebullition  of  oil  b  less  distinctly  audible,  aod 
that  "  it  tends  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  flame."  But  oil  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  certainty, 
that  if  the  intensity  of  the  flame  be  really  diminished,  it  is  doe  to 
other  causes ;  either  to  some  obstruction  in  the  tube  or  mouth  of 
the^'el,  owing  to  its  not  being  properly  cleansed  after  each  opera- 
tion ;!  or  to  some  impurity,  or  want  of  due  proportion,  in  the 


*  For  the  Frdniiapiece  and  Vignette,  refeired  to  abore,  tee  the  orieuial  editioa  of 
the  "  Ga»  Blow-pipe." 

t  Not  only  the  tnbe  of  the^d,  but  alio  the  diainber  of  the  eqfel^^tnidery  aad  oC 
tbe  resertfotr,  if  necenary,  aboold  be  carefully  cleansed  where  irii  has  been  Med, 
beeanse  it  corrodes  the  copper.  The  tabe  for  the  jet,  at  the  least,  ooefat  to  be  1-SS  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  may  be  made  of  eopfier,  well  bronzed,  in  pmeraice  to  glast. 
Manj  of  the  anthor's  expenmenta  were,  however,  condocled  with  ^/o«s  tubes  of  1-SO 
of  an  mch  in  diameter.  For  the  fusion  of  Urge  quantities  of  pUUinum.  cuttimn  of 
platinum  maj  be  used,  and  these  being  phu^  within  a  cupd,  or  withm  a  <MmtT 
aeooped  in  a  piece  of  chareoal,  which  answers  the  purpose,  perhaps  better,  the  end  of 
a  copper  jet  may  be  bent,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  perpendicular  instead  of  a  horisontal 
direction  of  the  flame  upon  the  metaL  In  this  manner,  half  an  ounce  of  plaiimum 
cotdngs,  sold  as  waste,  at  6*.  per  ox.  may  with  ease  be  melted  uto  a  aMectobBic  « 
Mist,  aad  sftcrwsrdf  iDiled  or  dnwB  iato  wire  for  BMuiy  wefid  purpowt. 
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gaseaui  mixture.  Wtieb  the  hydwen  is  prepared  from  tron,  and 
tlie  oxygen  from  manganese^the  autncv  has  alvrays  &mid  that  a  mix-' 
tore  of  niae  pints  of  hydrogen^  added  to  foor  pints  of  oxygtn^  will 
afford,  bj  combastioo,  a  much  more  exahed  temperatare  than  wheik 
tbe  same  gases  are  mixed  id  the  proportion  of  eight  pints  of  hydros 
gen  to  four  pints  of  oxygen;  or  two  Tolames,  bj  bnlk,  of  ^dr^ren 
to  one  of  oxygen.  But,  advertiog  to  the  use  of  oil  in  the  to^ty* 
cylinder^  as  a  substitute  for  water ^  it  will  be  evident  to  erei^  che- 
mist^  upon  trial  of  it,  that  the  more  tranquil  ebulUtion  o#  the  oil 
will  render  his  situation  the  more  secure ;  because  when  waUr  is 
used,  the  whole  chamber  of  tbe  eyl^der  becomes  filled  with  foam ; 
which  is  less  Kkely  to  intercept  the  progress  of  explosion  than  oti 
in  a  state  of  ebullition.  Water ^  moreover,  propelled  as  steam  from 
tiie  jel,  is  a  serious  impediment  to  tbe  ds^oxydixing  process ; 
whereas  oil  always  tends  to  promote  it.  Many  metedUc  oxides  are 
decomposed  by  oil  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  some  oi  thereof  oUs  absorb 
oxygen  at  the  common  temperature.*  Hence  the  use  of  teax  and 
tallow  in  reviving  metals  from  their  oxides. 

To  conclude ;  the  great  barrier  to  investigation  being  removed  io 
tbe  annihilation  of  tafusfbiiity  by  tbe  eitraordinary  powers  of  the 
Oas  Blow'fipe ;  the  utility  of  the  instrument  in  analytical  chemis- 
try manifested ;  and  the  safety  of  experiments  with  this  apparatus 
altogether  established  ;f  the  author  has  only  to  reconunend  the  use 
of  it  in  a  more  particular  manqer  to  the  mineralogist,  owing  to  the 
characteristical  changes,  by  which  all  mineral  substances  may  be 
dtstmguisbed  when  exposed  to  its  ovdeal.  The  most  refractory 
bodies  now  eihibit  their  peculiarities  in  pirk  as  well  as  the  most 
fusihie  ;  and  in  viewing  them,  he  may  call  to  mind  the  observation 
made  by  Theophrastus  the  LMhian;  first  the  disciple  of  Plato, 
iaid  afterwar<h  of  Aristotle  ;  who,  in  the  Lectures  which  he  de-> 
Kvered  in  the  Lyceum  at  AthenB^  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
directed  the  attention  of  mineralogists  to  these  phssnomena^  '£» 
avtn  TV  tMirti  nm  wvpmrst  w)uUvi  (X**^**  tm/^fis* 


Appendix  to  1^  fifot  Blow^pipe, 

This  account  of  the  Oas  Blow-pips  Was  undertaken  with  an  in- 
tention of  restricting  the  narrative  to  such  obaervations  only  as  re- 
late to  the  history  of  the  Apparatus,  and  have  not  before  been 


^  Aikin.  Chtm.  Diet  toL  II.  m>.  ITS,  ITT. 

t  Dnriiig  an  entin  eoone  of  PtabBc  Leetorei  in  Minendogy  dellrered  before  the 
Vnireni^  of  Cambridge,  ej^erimentt  whh  tbe  Oat  Blow-ptpe  we»  daflj'  exhibited 
after  tbe  manner  bere  ipeeiflea,  without  a  riagU  aeeident,  or  erea  a  momentary  inler- 
niuUon* 

X  "Initpacombiiftione  a  initioBe  plura  habent  diftnatisk*'  ThtopHrasH  de 
Lapid,  laer.  id.  J.  ds  Laet/L  Bait.  m% 
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published  ;  bnt  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  tothor,  that,  as  the 
accoQots  of  his  experimeots  with  this  iostnunent  are  dispersed  in 
difierent  periodical  works,  it  is  desirable  for  facility  of  refereDcei 
aod  for  the  greater  convenience  of  persons  repeating  the  same  et- 
periments,  that  they  should  be  brought  together  under  one  point  of 
Tiew.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  this,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
the  following  account  of  those  experiments  is  not  merely  a  repeU- 
tion.  *Some  new  trials  have  been  miide  ;  and  those  which  were 
describeil  before  have  been  so  of\en  and  so  carefully  repeated,  that 
a  doe  reliance  mav  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
The  M^moire  published  by  Lavoisier  of  his  experimeots  upon  the 
ocUon  of  fire  aided  by  oxygen  gas  ;*  and  Erhmcnn^s  Essay  upon  an 
Art  of  Fusion^  conducted  by  the  same  means,  to  which  the  Mhnoire 
of  Lavoisier  was  affixed  ;t  have  been  followed,  as  models,  in  draw- 
ing op  the  following  summary. 

PART  THE  FIRST: 

Consisting  of  Metallic  Ores  infusible  before  the  Common  Blow- 
pipe, and  redxicxhle  by  the  Gh8  Blow-pipe  to  the  metaUic  state  f 
often  undergoing  combustion  in  the  moment  of  their  revivaL 

h  PURS  OXIDE  OF  OALcniM.     {Lime,) 

N.  B.  Thisi  sobfitance  i8  placed  first ;  because  neither £r/kmami,| 
nor  Lavoisier^  rould  accomplish  itF  fui*ion  ;||  and  because  it  occurs 
first  in  the  author's  Methodical  Distribution  of  Minerals.^  It  is, 
therefore,  the  first  substance,  of  which  the  fusion  is  annually  exhi-^ 
bited  before  the  Uiiivemty  of  Cambridge. 

Lime,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  in  the  pulverulent  foiiB« 
being  placed  nithin  a  Platinum  crucible,  and  exposed  to  the  flame 
of  the  Gos  Blow 'pipe,  its  upper  surface  became  covered  with  a 
limpid  botyroiifal  glass^  resembling  Hyalite:  the  inferior  surface 
was  quite  black.  Its  fusion  was  accompanied  by  a  lambent  jniip/e 
flame  :  this  colour  therefore*  may  he  AooAidered  as  a  characteristic 
hue  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  Oxidet  of  Calcium. 


*  MSmoiKB  de  M.  iMfoUier  tar  raetion  du  fen  uiimC  par  I'air  WtaL  rar  Ui 
ftanecf  min^rales  le  pins  r4fractJui«B,iiiibli^fdaBslc«  M^moiret  de  I'AGaafiaiic  Royale 
de«  Seieneei,  am^es  17SS  et  178S. 

t  Ewai  d'8B  Art  de  Fuiioo  a  Taide  d«  Pair  da  Fea,  par  Mr.  Erkmaamt  &e.  Stm- 
hourg.  1787. 

I  "  II  ca  est  da  meme  de»  terres,  Stc  On  lei  fond  tontaa,  esoaptS  la  tern  eaiemfs 
pore/'    £§9tti  d*un  Art  tU  Funan^  p.  St. 

§  **  Xa  ChoMix  a'Stoit  point  fnadue  -----  Cette  meme  Ckaux  eipoaSe  aa  Ibaycr 
dv  grand  verre  ardent  de  TVcAtmAatM^n,  ne  dome  avcvn  in  dice  d'altbratioh." 
JUimoire  d$  M.  Lavoiaiir,  Urid,  p.  S68. 

II  Profeiior  fliorc,  in  Amtriea^  coold  not  aceompli«h  the  fuaioii  either  of  lims  at 
MAaassiA,  p«r««,  by  meaai  of  hit  hydroatatic  hlow-pipe.  Sea  ilaaa/et  de  CkisKie^ 
CMa.  xIt.  p.  13S.  ' 

H  SyttsSai  of  Lwtarst  la  Miacnlogyi  p.  4.  Limd,  1818, 
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IL  CBTSTILUIED  OAEBOITATB  OF  LIHX. 

{Iceland  Spar,) 

Daring  the  attempt  to  fuse  this  snbstance  (which  is  more  refrac-* 
tory  than  auy  other,  excepting  the  Hydrtue  of  MagnenOf)  a  beanti« 
fal  lamhent  flame,  of  an  intense  atnethyitine  hue^  was  exhibited.  The 
same  remarlcable  indication  of  combastion  characterizes  all  the  com" 
pounds  of  Lime  before  the  Chi  Blcw^pipt.  Its  fusion  was  at  last 
effected ;  and  the  result,  a  brilliant  limpid  glass, 

III.  HTDROUS  CARBONATE  OF  UME.      {n^agontU.) 

Owing  to  the  crumbling  disposition  of  this  mineral  when  exposed 
to  heat,  its  fusion  is  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  its  result  agrees  with 
that  of  pure  Ltm«,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  pur- 
pU  flame,  as  in  the  instance  of  other  Limestones  and  of  Strontian* 

IT.   COMMON  CHALK. 

Easily  fusible  into  a  yellowish  gray  enamel*  By  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  a  clear  pearly  glass  may  be  obtained,  resem- 
bling SANTILITB  ;  or  SiUeeoua  Pearl  Sinter.  The  fusion  of  chalk  is 
also  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  a  purple  flame. 

V.  OOLITE.     {Ketton  Stone.) 

This  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Carbonates  of  Lime,*  and  its 
fusion  is  proportionally  difficult.  It  was,  however,  perfectly  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gorhatn,  and  Mr.  Carr,  of  Queen^s  College,  Cambrid^e^ 
January  82,  181 9,  who  were  also  present  during  all  the  following 
experiments  with  the  Limestones.  The  Oolite,  during  fusion,  ex- 
hibited a  purple  flame,  attended  by  the  escape  of  dense  white, 
fumes.  It  was  fused  into  a  yellowish  gray  glass,  with  mammillary 
intumesf  ence. 

Yi.  COMPACT  TRANSITION  LIMESTONE.    {Limcsione  of  Pomossus.) 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  summit  of  Parnassus  by  the 
author.  It  was  fused,  but  with  great  difficulty  ;  exhibiting,  after 
fusion,  a  whiu  milky  enamel,  with  points  of  intumescence  that  were 
transparent. 


,    *UinjitmijutAbfikBBitr.  J.  Holmsiot  8U Piter's  College,  C0mki4f;€s  mh^ 
litittditto  CMWft  wbolly  of  Ximeand  Carbmiie  Acid, 
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VII.  PHIKART  VOIJATBD  UMMTOine. 

(A*axtan  and  Thaakm  Marble) 

One  of  the  flakes  of  this  broad^grained  sparry  rarietj  of  the 
farian  MarhU  was  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  gOMtom 
jfianm^  which  was  imoiediateiy  tinged  by  it,  and  assnmed  an  intense 
purple  hue,  depositing  a  white  o^de  on  the  polished  tro»  forceps 
used  in  supporting  it.  In  a  few  seconds  it  was  fosed,  and  appeared 
covered  with  a  mow  wAtte  enams^i  reflecting  a  great  deal  of  light. 
The  edges  were  also  covered  with  a  wkUt  apaleseeni  and  tranducid 
enamel ;  exhibiting  the  coloars  and  play  of  light  of  the  noble  opal* 
Here  the  fasion  was  quite  perfect. 

Vni.  LIMEST05S  VBOM  THS  81TMMIT  OF  TBB  PIUirCIPAL  PTRAMIB  OT 

maim. 

This  kind  of  Limewtone  is  of  a  whitish-gray  colour :  it  has  an 
earthy  fracture ;  and  when  briskly  scraped  with  a  sharp  piece  of 
tron,  exhales  powerfully  the  fetid  odour  of  tulphureUed  hfdrogen 
got.  Exposed  to  the  gaieous  fiame^  dense  white  fumes  were 
evolred ;  its  fusion  was  then  acconwlished,  and  the  result  resembled 
that  which  was  obtained  in  the  fusion  of  chalk;  namely,  a  wAtte 
frothy  enamel^  full  of  bubbles. 

fX,   XATRIX  OF  THB  HITMAN  SKBLBTOH  DI8CXIVBSBD  AT  OVADAXjOUFE. 

— {Caieareoiu  Tcipku9 — T\tfaceaa9  Lmeskme.) 

The  fusion  of  this  substance  is  extremely  difficult ;  but  it  was 
satisfaotorily  accomplished ;  and  the  result  was  a  most  perfect  mov- 
^hite  enamel,  beautiful  in  its  intense  whiteness.  When  first  ex- 
posed to  the  gaieous  flame,  intumescence  was  visible,  and  the  flame 
Irecame  tinged  with  a  lively  amethystine  purple  hue :  a  fine  tMte 
oxide  being  deposited  upon  the  troo  forceps. 

xTaNCIENT  OIALLO  ANTICX)  XARfiLB  FBOH  THE  BFINS  OF  HADSIA^*9 

viLUL  AT  Tivou,  NxsAB  BOXB.    {Exceedingly  can^^ad  Limeetone,) 

This  substance  is  nearly  as  refractory  as  Iceland  Spari  During 
its  fusion,  the  gaseous  flame  became  tinged  of  tipurpU  colomr;  and 
a  white  oxidet  the  result  of  combustion,  was  deposited  upon  the 
iron  fi>ro6jDs.  The  ultimate  result  of  its  fusion  was  a  enow^mkite 
enamel.,  Being  placed  in  a  ehareoal  cnKible»  it  was  deprived  of 
its  ydlow  colour,  and  a  haio  was  formed  round  the  mineral,  upon 
the  charcoalf  of  a  yellow  hue. 


;xi»  AirciEVT  ROSSO  Aimco  marble  from  pokfeii. 
(Coaipact  gramdar  LimeeUme.) 


JUam. 
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The  edges  roaniled,  and  betnitifiiHy  gHosed.     Tramlucid  enamtU 
resembling  the  purest  Chalctdonym 

ZII.  CRTSTALLISBD  PHOSPHATE  OP  LIMK. 

No  decrepitation.  Phosphorescence.  Fusible  into  a  block 
shining  slag;  depositing  on  polished  tron  forceps  a  eupreotts-eolaursd 
oxide.  Afterward  scintillationi  denoting  a  more  epident  effect  of 
combustion^  accompanied  by  a  reddish  coloured  flams.  Upon  filing 
the  siag,  a  globule  appeared  with  a  high  degree  of  rMailk  lustre 
resembling  that  of  silver*  Its  real  nature  unknown*  It  does  not 
alter  by  exposure  to  air.  This  g^bule  is  still  preserred  by  Frayi- 
cis  Lunn^  Esq.  of  St,  John^s  College,  Cambridge, 

Xni.   PROSPHATE  OP  LIME  OF  EBTREMADURA. 

{Compact  4l)aUU,) 

Easily  fusible  into  a  white  enamel^  resembling,  as  to  its  external 
appearance,  spermaceti, 

XXV.    OBANULAB  SPARRY  PHOSPHATB  OF   UME.        {ApaHU^)  dotachod 

from  its  matrix  of  magnetic  iron  oxide^  as  found  at  Gellivara  in 
Lapland, 

This  substance  was  fused  into  a  chocolate-brown  glass^  which, 
owing  to  the  iron  present,  acted  upon  the  magnet*  The  cdonr 
must  also  be  attributed  to  the  tron. 

XV.  PURE  OXIDE  OF  KAONEsxiTM.    {Magne»ia.) 

Fusion,  per  «e,  extremely  difficult*  When  the  powder  is  made 
to  adhere  (by  moisture  with  distilled  water  and  subsequent  desicca* 
tion,)  and  placed  upon  charcoal^  it  is  fusible  into  a  whitish  glass;  but 
the  parts  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  acquire  an  imposing  pseudo* 
metallic  lustre.    PwrpU'Coloured  flame, 

x\x  HTDRATB  OF  KAOivssiA.     {Pure  foUoted  Mogntna  flrom 

America.) 

This  substance  is  incomparably  refractory :  with  the  utmost  in* 
tensity  of  the  heat  of  the  Oas  BloW'pipe^  it  is  ultimately  reducible 
to  a  white  opaque  enamel^  invested  with  a  thin  superficies  of  li\ 
glass.    Its  fusion  is  aceompanied  with  u  purple  colouredflame. 

xvn.  xcomTB.    {PagodUe  of  CKsm,) 

Easily  fusible  into  a  beauttful  limpid  glass,  exhibiting  a  high  de- 
g;ree  of  brilliancy. 

Tt 
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xvm.  coxouTB,    (P&tH&ne.) 

Easily  fbsible,  with  combaption :  the  fused  mass  exhibiting  to  the 
naked  eye  a  dingy  grten-coloured  glass ^  almost  black.  Examined 
with  a  lens,  it  appears  fall  of  limpid  acicalar  crystals,  highly  trans- 
parent. 

XIX.   TALC.  r 

All  the  foliated  rarieties  of  this  mineral  are  fusible  into  a  greenuft 
glass* 

XX.   SERPENTINB. 

Most  of  the  rarieties  of  Serpentine  exhibit,  afler  fusion,  globules 
of  an  oak-apple-green  colour y  with  mdented  surfeces. 

♦ 

XXI.  FURB  oxiDB  OF  ALiTMiKim.    (^Ahuttsna,) 
Fusible,  without  difficulty,  into  a  snow-whiie  opaque  giaii. 

XXn.   CBTBTALLIZBD   OXIDE   OF  ALVMINVU.      {Sn^^ire,) 

A  fine  dodecahedral  crystal  of  pure  blue  Sapphire  was  readily 
fused ;  and  exhibited,  daring  fusion,  the  singular  appearance  of 
greenish' glass  balioonff,  swelling  out  in  grotesque  forms,  which  re< 
mained  fixed  when  the  mineral  became  cool. 

xxin.  CBYSTALUKED  RED  coRYmDvx.     {Oriental  Ruby.) 

Two  rubies  were  placed  upon  charcoal^  and  exposed  to  the  flame 
of  the  Gas  Bhto  pipe.    Their  fusion  was  so  rapid,  that  it  was  feared 
the  liquid  substance  would  either  become  volatilized,  or  sink  into 
the  mas«i  of  charcoal.     The  current  of  the  gaseous  mixture  pene- 
trated this  liquid  matter,  like  a  stream  of  air  acting  upon  oil.    Af^er 
suffering  it  to  become  cold,  a  white  and  opaque  globole  remained ; 
the  two  rubies  were  melted  into  one  bead,  and  had  lost  their  red 
colour.     Being  a  second  and  a  third  time  suffered  to  undergo  fusion, 
the  same  bead  assumed  a  variety  of  shapes,  resembling  Ss/pAire 
after  fusion.     The  charcoal  communicated  to  it  a  superficies  with 
pseudo^metallic  lustre,  which  came  off  upon  the  fingers.     A  sensible 
diminution  of  bulk  appearing  after  the  third  fusion,  the  operation 
was  concluded.     The  bead  then  ex|iibited  a  pale  pink  colonr.* 


*  The  sntlior  will  take  thii  opportmity  of  acknowledKiiiif  the  wriftanoe  he  hai  i»- 
eeiyed,  in  being  enabled  to  repeat  hif*ezperimeiit«  with  Sapphirts,  Rubies,  saA 
EmeraidSy  by  the  kindnew  of  Edmund  JValler  Rundsll,  £a^.  whe  aappUcd  MR 
gpecismas  for  thii  porpoie. 
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XXIV.   COKMON  COH17ND1TX. 

{Gfeenuh-gray  crystallized  primary  Corundum^  from  the 

East  Indies.) 

Fasible,  but  with  difficnlty,  into  a  greenish  coloured  translucid 
glau^  nearly  transparenty  which  at  \9»t  becomes  melted  into  a  bead- 
like form ;  or  otherwise  exhibits  upos  its  surface  minute  caTitleSy 
caused  by  the  escape  of  ^ot  during  its  fusion.  This  gas  is  probably 
the  same  which  pure  Silica  more  abundantly  exhibits).  A  slightly- 
Coloured  greenulhjlame  accompanies  the  fusion  of  Corundum, 

XXV.  8UB-8VLPHATB  OP  ALmuNA.  *  {Alumina  (^  Newhaoen.) 

This  curious  mineral  admits  of  a  very  rapid  fusion  :  the  result  is 
a  pearUwhite  translucid  enamel.  A  partial  combustion  may  be  ob* 
served  to  take  place  during  its  fusion. 

XXVI.  WAVSLUTE. 

Easily  fusible  into  a  snow-mhite  enamel^  resembling  that  of  pure 
Alumina, 

XXVn.    SED   SIBBBIAN   TOUBXALINE. 

{Apyrous  Tourmaline — RubeUite.) 

Loss  of  colour;  fusible  into  n  white  opaque  enamel f-^hj  further 
continuance  of  the  heat,  into  a  limpid  glaesm 

XXVm.    ANDAIiVBITB. 

{Apyrous^  or  it^usUde  Feldspar  ofHauy.) 
Easily  fusible  into  a  snow-white  enamel. 

XXIX.  CTMOPHANB. 

(  ChrysoUte,  and  Grizlii  of  the  London  Jewellers ;  also  Chrysoberyl ) 

Fusible  into  a  pearl-vhite  enamel. 

XXX.  cTAiaTE.     {Sappare.    Disthine.) 

This  mineral,  owing  to  its  refractory  nature,  was  used  by  Sauteure 
as  a  supporter,  in  experiments  with  the  common  BloW'pipe.  It  fuses 
very  readily  into  a  snow^whiu  frothy  enamel. 

XXXI.   HTPEBSTENE. 

Fusible  into  ^^jei-blaek  ehining  glass  beadf  with  a  high  degree  of 
Fustre. 

xxxn.  siBcoN.    {Jargoon.) 
One  of  the  most  refractory  anbstances.  Exposed  to  the  powerful 


{ 
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heat  of  the  Gas  Bhw^ppe^  it  becomes  fint  opaqne,  and  of  a  while 
coloar;  ailerwards,  its  faperficies  andergoea  a  partiad  foaioii,  wai 
.exhibits  a  white  opaque  enamel f  resembling  porce/o»». 

xxxm.  anNELJLB.    {The  Spmelle  Ruby.) 

Foses  readily,  and  andergoes  a  partial  combostioD  and  TolalOiza- 
tioD,  with  loss  of  colour  and  of  weight.  Ooe  of  the  solid  angles  of 
an  octahedral  ci^Btal  of  SpifuUe  was  entirely  bamed  off,  and  Tola< 
tilizedy  in  one  of  these  experiments. 

XXXXV*  ATTTOMAUTS. 

{SpmeUane.     Zinc^h'ous  C&rundum.) 

Fnsible  bto  a  gray  enaine/,  which  intnmesces,  and,  when  coU, 
exhibits  npoo  its  surface  a  crystallization  resembling  that  of  water 
upon  a  pane  of  glass.  During  Its  fusion,  a  deposite  takes  place  upoi 
the  iron  forceps  used  to  support  it,  which  is  an  oande  otByelhmwak 
ytUomieh'Whiie  colourm 

XXXV.  TOPAZ. 

Fnsible  into  a  white  enamel^  corered  with  minute  limpid  fjmB 
bubbles. 

XXXVI.    PYCIfTPB. 

{RedSckari.    ScharHie.    SchorUuseoa^  Berffl) 
Fusible  into  a  mawwhite  tnamd, 

XXXV0.    PURE   FBBCIPrrATBD  SILICA. 

{Peroxide  of  SOidum?) 

Becomes  instantly  fused  into  an  (mn^-coloured  traneparent  glatt. 
The  colour  may  be  due,  either  to  the  charcoal  serving  as  a  support, 
or  to  the  carbon  tif  the  oil  used  for  making  it  into  a  paste.  During 
the  fusion  of  Silica^  and  so  long  as  it  be  held  in  a  liquid  state  before 
the  flame  of  the  Gai  Blow^pipe,  a  g€L»eoui  aulistance  is  constantly 
escaping,  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  which  rise  and  burst.  The  mass, 
at  the  same  time,  suffers  little  sensible  diminntion,  although  vola- 
tilization IS  evidently  aoing  on.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  Si7ico,  very 
little  satisfactory  information  has  hitherto  been  obtained ;  arfler  a 
century  spent  in  cont^tant  experiments,  for  ascertaining  the  real  his- 
tory of  this  extraordinary  combuitibU,  Chemists  rcemain  nearly  in 
the  situation  of  Henckel^  when  he  made  that  remarkable  exclama- 
tion—^OSOev/  SUexf  qtut  U  fnatercula  geint?''*—When 


*  De  Orip.  Ltpid.  cap.  i.  64.  U^: 
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is  fased  in  a  charcoal  cracible  with  an  equal  bnlk  of  tron,  the  two 
substances  combine  ;  and  the  result,  apparently,  is  an  alloy ^  whiter 
than  trofi,  but  Hififering  from  this  metal,  in  other  properties,  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Berzeliua.*  Whether  Silica  be  really  a  me- 
iallic  body,  or,  as  it  is  believed  by  some  of  our  own  Chemists,'!:  a 
combustible  reAemblinje  Boron  and  Carbon^  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  Experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  have  not,  in  any 
degree,  tended  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  substance.  The  dark- 
coloured  powder  called  Silicon^  which  was  obtained  by  Sir  H,  Davy 
(who  decomposed  Silica  by  passing  Potassiwn  in  exce«is  through  it, 
in  a  Platinum  tube,)  would  be  the  proper  substance  for  trial  in  (tie 
exalted  temperature  of  the  Gaa  Blow-pipe.  It  is  said  to  be  '*  capable 
of  bearing  a  very  high  temperature,  without  undergoing  any 
change,'^;];  resembling,  in  this  respect.  Boron  and  Carbon.  Possibly 
this'  dark'Coloured  powder  may  be  a  protoxide  of  Silicum.  An  ex- 
periment which  the  author  wishes  to  propose,  if  Silicon  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  separate  state, §  is  to  expose  a  small  Platinum  tube 
containing  this  dark  powder  mixed  with  the  poia$s  which  has  been 
made  by  the  decomposition  of  the  Silica^  and  to  examine  the  result 
which  might  remain  aAer  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Platinum^  and 
the  volatilization  of  the  alkali  before  the  Gas  Blow-pipe. — Possibly, 
in  this  manner,  Silicon  itself  might  either  be  decomposed,  or  made 
to  enter  into  combination  with  Platinum^  or  undergo  some  change 
which  would  make  us  better  acquainted  with  its  real  nature. 

XXXVIU.    HTDRATB   OF  SILICA. 

(SarUilate. — Pearl   Sinter,  discovered    in    Tuscany^  by  Professor 

Saxti,  of  Piea.) 

Perfect  fusion  into  a  translucid  pearly  enamel,  which  becomes 
globular,  and  is  full  of  air-bubbles.  Dense  white  fumes  are  evolved 
during  the  whole  process. 

XXXIX.    HYDRATE  OF  SIUCA.      {HyidtU.) 

^  Fusible  into  a  snow-tDhite  frothy  enamel^  full  of  brilliant  limpid 
bubbles.  The  specimens  fused  were  selected  from  masses  highly 
diaphanous,  which  invested  the  surface  of  decomposing  Trap, 


*  A  combination  of  IronFJUimgt,  Silica,  and  cluuxo4d^  after  nndefgoin^  complete 
fuiioo,  and  being  obtained  in  the  tonn  of  globnlet,  when  disBolred  in  munatie  addy 
gaTe  out  a  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen  gat  than  the  same  weight  of  pore  tron 
wooLd  hare  furnished.    See  Thomton^s  Chemistry,  toI.  I.  p.  263.    London,  1817, 

t  Ibid.  p.  2851. 

i  See  X%Ofiuion>«  Chemistry,  p.  25£. 

\  Silicon  is  converted  into  Silica,  by  coming  into  conUet  with  water:  hence  the 
laiponibitity  of  washing  off  the  Pota$s,  to  obtaia  it  in  a  separata  state.    Ibid, 

Tift 
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XL.  HYDRATE  OP  SILICA. 

(8md  Tubes  of  Drigg,  in  Cumberlmd.) 

InstantaneooB  fbaion,  simttmr  to  that  of  HyaUU^  into  t  bead  of 
pursUnqfidgtaUi  contaioing  bubUes. 

XLI.  HTDKATB  OF  SILICA.      (Opol.) 

Perfect  foaion  into  9l  pearl-white  miamd  ;  resembling  SemHUte  in 
Hi  natural  state. ' 

zm.  HTBSATE  OP  SILICA.  (Cholcedonjf.) 

Perfect  fusion  into  a  emaw-whiU  enameL 

xun.  HYDRATE  OP  SILICA.     {Egyptian  Jasper.) 

After  being  exposed  to  a  strong  beat  in  a  Plaiinum  crucible,  for 
the  purpose  of  driTtng  off  the  wliter  of  absorption,  and  thereby 
preventing  decrepitation,  this  hydraie  was  easilj  ftused  into  a 
greenish  glasSy  full  of  bubbles. 

XUV.  HYDRATE  OF  SILICA.     (ComfllOfl  FHut.) 

Perfect  and  very  rapid  fusion  into  a  snate-whiU  JroViy  enanuJ, 
XLv.  CRYSTALUZBD  SILICA.  {Rock  CrystoL) 

The  most  highly  diaphanous  specimen  that  could  be  procured 
was  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. In  the  first  trial,  the  edges  only  were  rased,  and  resembled 
Hyalite*  In  the  second  trial,  the  fusion  was  completed  ;  the  eryeUd 
then  appeared  in  the  form  of  one  of  Prince  Ruperfs  drops ;  haring 
lost  nothing  of  its  transparency,  but  being  full  of  bubUes. 

ZLVI.  COMMON  WHITE  QVARTZ. 

Fuses  much  more  readily  than  JRodLerytea/.  This  was  obserrcd 
by  Lavoisier ;  when  having  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  melt  Reek 
crystal^*  he  accomplished  the  easier  fusion  of  common  white  Qmariz. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  white  ^isoriz  is  not  a  simple  substaoee,  as 
it  is  commonly  believed  to  be ;  but  that,  besides  SQiea^  it  holds  in 
combination  some  other  foreign  faiigredient,  hitherto  onobservcd, 


*  *<LefiralepliaTi6l«rtqa'0B  sit  ttflOM  N  piodaii«iWtttl»Mbit«w«  (It  CfMaT 
4»  roeht)  nfbMmaU/w  ai  ■•  tmiptwc6»  m  wwime  da  em  fnifioMis^^'^MHikwSndt 

«io(ia<i  p.  919.  ^fratfronff,  1787.  '^  '^  -^        # 
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to  wbiob  iti  opoetly  nifuniUUy  mm  dm;^  in  its  fasion,  however, 
it  affrees  with  Roek  crytlo/,  the  resulte  io  either  caie  being  pre- 
cieeJj  the  tame. 

XLTH*  LiBUCITE. 

(AmpUgeiie.     WhUe  Gmnei  ^  Yeawoku.) 

This  substaoce  Is  also  faoible  into  a  per/uUy  litnpid  gUu»,  eon- 
taining  air-bnbblet. 


XLVm.  PERrVlAN  HXXRALD, 


Readilv  fuses  into  a  ronnd  head  of  the  most  highly  limpid  glass, 
without  bubbles  {  being  thereby  entirely  deprived  of  coiouTi  and 
resemblingi  after  fusion,  the  limpid  white  Sapphire. 

XLIX.  SXBBRIAN  BERTL. 

{Aigue  Marine.    Anaiic  EmerM,) 

Fusible  into  a  limped  glaea^  eontaining  bubbles*  This  sub- 
stance is  sometimes  described  as  fosible  by  means  of  the  common 
BloW'pipe ;  but  the  author  was  never  before  able  to  accomplish  its 
fusion. 

L.  iiAzmjTB.  {Lapii  Lazuli.) 

Fusible  into  a  transparent  and  almost  eolourlees  glass,  slightly 
tinged  with  a  green  colour,  and  full  of  bubbles. 

u.  OADOUKITS.  {Ytterbiie,) 

Fuses  with  rapidity  ;  exhibiting  a  jel-6/acfc  shining  glass,  yFrlXh  n 
high  degree  of  lustre. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Consisting  of  IVIetallic  Ohes,  either  incapable  of  bang  volatil- 
ized  by  the  Common  Blow-pipe,  or  infusible  by  means  of  thai  in- 
strumeni ;  dUcf  which  are  either  reducStite  to  the  metallic  state  be- 
fore the  Gas  Blow-pipe,  or  undergo  combustion  and  volatilization 
in  the  moment  of  their  reoveah 

N.  B.  In  proceeding  to  state  the  revival  of  two  of  the  metals  of 
the  Earths  before  the  flame  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe^  and  of  other 
wetals  under  similar  circumstances,  it  mav  be  proper  to  prefix  the 
ingenious  theory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Holms^  of  iSr.  Peisr*s  College,  Cam^ 
bridge,  respecUng  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  which  takes 


*  "  Que  le  OiHvtK,  meoM  le  plui  |rar  •!  le  plop  blaiw,  mad  4  m  feo  ob  «hgr6  Se 
nuBoIliaieiiient  beMKoap  plu  leaiible  <pe  U  eruUdd*  roeM,  vvm  ssrs^a  unum  db 
ruflioir,  ce4|tt  MBiUe  tniiainwr  qvs  U  ^itmix  »>eft  paiBtuieBMticra«i«pl<^  osum 
Oft  le  ptMoit,  et  qB*a  cpBticMt,  owtre  Is,  wbitoac*  qaim  ait  wnt  SmUM  esmmmm  vrto 

le  crUtal  de  roehe,  one  aatiefe  itnague  qsi  liiidoiiiie  l«opMit^  ft  gai  loi ' — 

n  ecrteia  deyr*  de  fuibilit6."^r ' 


sod  A^KKDtX. 

place :  <'  It  is  entirdy  owing  to  the  powerful  attracUon  which  kg* 
dtogen  has  for  oxjfgen  at  aoch  an  exalted  temperature." — ^The  re« 
dttction  or  decomposition  pf  oxides^  when  exposed  to  the  gaseous 
fiame^  is    therefore   often   instantaneous ;  and  it  is  as    Instantlj 
followed  by  the  combustion  of  the  minute  particles  of  metal  thus 
revived;  and  ultimatelj  bj  the  deposition  of  the  regenerated 
oxide^  which  is  a  result  of  that  combustion.     Hence  the  coloured 
fiame  :  hence,  also,  the  appearance  of  an  osnde  in  a  state  of  in- 
comparablj  extreme  division  upon  the  supports  used,  whether  of 
metal  or  charcoal ;  an  irrefragible  test  of  the  revival  of  the  mcCoI 
from  whose  combustion  this  newly-formed  ooside  has  been  derived. 
For  the  success  of  the  next  ensuing  Experiment,  it  ia  absolutdj 
necessary  that  the  Barytes  should  not  be  in  the  state  of  hydrate ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  procure  it  entirely  destitute  of  water.     Th^ 
manner  of  itsyttfion  before  the  Gas  BUrao-vipe^  will  instantly  show 
whether  the  experiment  will  succeed  or  tail.     If  there  by  any  de- 
Itquescence^  it  will  fail ;  or  if  the  Barytes,  instead  of  being  fused 
into  a  slag  of  a  deep  jet-black  colour,  assume  a  grayish  and  horm^ 
appearance,  it  will  also  fail.     But  as  the  success  of  the  experi* 
ment  has  so  often  been  attested,  and  in  a  public  Lecture  Roomi 
where  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  every  per- 
son present  expressed  his  conviction  as  to  the  revival  of  the  meud 
—and,  moreover,  as  the  fact  of  its  revival  is  admitted  by  the 
greatest  Chemist  now  living,  to  whom  the  metal  of  Barytes  wu 
transmitted  in  Nafiha  from  Cambridge — the  author,  without   ur- 
tber  observation,  will  proceed  in  the  account  of  his  Experiments. 

LII«  PITRB  OXIDB  OF  FLCTTONIVM,*  OF  BAKIUX. 

{Barytes.     Barytic  Earth.) 

A  portion  of  this  oxides  prepared  by  BIr.  W.  Alleny^  (adherlo; 
in  a  tbin  cake,  as  it  came  from  the  crucible)  was  Bupported  in  a 
pair  of  forceps  made  of  s/ate,  and  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  Gas 
Blow-pipe.     It  became  fused  very  readily,  and  assumed  the  form 


*  In  propofing  Uie  rabstitntion  of  Plutonium^  instiMid  of  Barium,  for  the  name  of 
the  metal  if  Sarytei,  the  aothor  wm  actaated  solely  by  a  regard  to  truth,  af  etto- 
tial  to  tcience.  The  impropriety  of  naminc  one  of  the  ligfder  metala,  from  0am. 
■ignifyiDfl;  heavv^  will  nirely  be  obvioai,  when  it  now  appean  that  the  name  implief 
an  untruth.  The  tpedfic  f^ranUu  of  the  mefa/  of  Baryta  equals  4*00a  With  what 
propriety,  therefore,  can  it  be  denominated  Barium,  the  heavy  metal  ?  Yet  nick- 
names are  hard  to  remove :  and  that  this  is  a  nick-name  is  erident,  becaose  it  is  noto- 
rious that  it  was  given  to  the  base  of  Barytee  by  anticipation,  as  soon  as  the  iUostrioos 
Chemist,  who  afterwards  applied  this  name  to  it^had  decomposed  the  afkaliet :  loor 
before  he  himself  admitted  the  appeUation.  Themefoi  Ji  Barutee,  in  whatsoem 
manner  its  presence  may  be  demonstrated,  owes  all  the  proofs  of  lU  enstence  to  the 
damnum  9ffir«  ;  hence  the  propriety,  at  least,  of  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Pld  toitiun. 
Haff  It  over  been  deemed  minroper  to  suggest  the  alteration  of  a  name,  when  it  in- 
volves an  erwr?  Was  not  this  done  with  respect  to  muriaHc  acid  ?  The  name  wfaioh 
Pneetley  bestowed  upon  Oxygen,  was  changed  first  by  Condoreet,  afterwaMs  bv 
jAivoisur  ;  and  now  the  name  of  the  same  substance  ii  again  likely  to  nadeno  aa 
alteration.  ^ 

t  pf  Plosgh  Coort,  Lmbeti  Street,  liOBdoa. 
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vt  9Lj€t^buk  ikim^g^ag:  its  fiition  being  accomiMuiied  with  a 
dkryso/tre-f  r»eiB-co(oiired  fiame^  and,  in  some  instances,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  teuUiUaiion  :  at  the  same  time,  dense  white  fiuna  were 
erolyed,  and  the  snpporter  became  invested  with  a  white  axideg 
eridentlj  a  result  of  the  eonUnution  which  had  taken  place.  The 
tiag  being  now  examined,  exhibited  extemaUy  the  dark  metallic 
aspect  of  the  staiactitic  oxide  of  manganue  ;  apon  being  tabmitted 
to  the  action  of  the  file,  k  was  sonorous ;  and  when  cut  by  the  file^ 
a  regnloa  was  disclosed,  haring  the  metaUic  lu$tre  of  silver^  or  of 
pure  tron,  and  r/eflecting  as  mnch  light.  When  cast  into  water^ 
gaseous  bubbles  were  eroWed,  until  the  whole  of  the  metoi,  by 
decomposing  the  water,  was  again  conrerted  into  Baryiet.  Also» 
if  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  the  metallie  luUre 
disappears,  and  the  whole  of  the  tlag^  gradually  combining  with 
oxffgem^  blU  into  a  white  powder,  which  is  Baryte$.  Other  pnn 
perties  characteristic  of  the  metallie  base  of  Barytes^  as  thus  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  Gai  Blo»»pipe^  have  before  been  pointed 
out ;  auch  as  the  aUoye  formed  with  it  with  other  metals,  which 
became  subject  to  a  slow  spontaneous  decomposition  upon  the 
actioaof  the  atmosphere  ;*  &c.  &c.  But  the  description  given  by 
Dr.  noiMan  of  the  MeUd  of  Bafyiee  occurs  in  the  lust  edition  of 
hia  Chemistry :  it  is  therefore  much  more  worthy  of  the  attentioii 
of  the  public,  than  any  thing  the  anther  can  state  as  to  its  chemical 
character,  and  may  be  inserted  in  his  own  words  :t  **  Dr.  daribe 
has  decomposed  Barytee^  by  exposing  it  to  an  intense  heat,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  a  stream  of  oxygen  and  kydrogen  ga»^ 
mixed  together  in  the  requisite  proportion  to  form  water.  He 
has  given  to  the  MeUd  of  Baryte»  the  name  of  P/vfonttifii.*'  Dr* 
Thonuon  then  proceeds  to  relate  its  properties,  and  describes  it  as 
*^  a  solid  metal  of  the  colour  of  «t7ver ;  melting  at  a  temperature  be- 
low redness,  and  not  being  volatilised  by  a  heat  capable  of  melting 
plate-glass,  but  at  that  temperature  acting  violently  upon  the  glass ; 
probably  decomposing  the  cdludi  of  the  glass,  and  converting  it  into 
a  protoxide.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  tarnishes,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  Barytei.  It  sinks  rabidly  in  water, 
and  seems  to  be  at  least  four  or  five  times  heavier  than  that  liquid. 
It  decomposes  water  with  great  rapidity  ;  hydrogen  is  emitted  ;  and 
it  is  converted  into  Barytes,  When  strongly  pressed,  it  becomes 
flat,  and  hence  appears  to  be  both  ductile  and  malleable^ 

Lin.  PTTRE  oxms  OF  sTBONTimi.    {StnmHon  Earth,) 

**  Here  a  different  process  is  necessary  :  the  revival  of  the  metat 
is  rendered  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  pulverulent  state  of  the 
earth.  The  particles  must  be  made  to  adhere,  before  fusion  can 
be  accomplished  ;  and  this  oxide  being  much  more  refiractory  than 
the  preceding,  is  almost  infueUde  per  se,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 


*  ThomiWi  '*  AauJf  of  PUloiopliy,**  for  iVboMifrcr,  1S18.  pp.  90Q,S61,  fte; 
t  Ttosifon't  CAosMry,  Tolf  i.  p.  30.  Xm.  liA7. 
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Uadt praUmde*^  It  was  theo  fiued,  and  a  fray  metaUtc  ScaI  wv 
obtained,  which  acted  apon  the  magnet;  Bemg  again  diflaolved  h 
nUrfhwuriaiie  acid^  and  the  acid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  dis* 
tilled  water  added,  the  solotion  yielded  an  interne  blue  precipitate 
to  PrusHoUd  aikcUi :  the  predominance  of  tVon  was  thereby  folly 
atteited.  But  the  proceit  by  which  the  author  obtained  a  gray 
metalUc  head,  not  magnetic,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  Uranium, 
was  much  more  simple*  Forthia  purpose,  he  eiposed,  in  a  c&ar- 
coal  crucible,  before  the  flame  of  the  Gas  Blom^ipe^  a  crystal  of 
the  native  oxide  of  the  metal,  which  is  utterly  injunhU  before  the 
Common  Blom-pipe  :  it  was  the  green  foliated  oxtcia  of  Uranium 
from  Cornwall,  Upon  the  first  action  of  the  flame,  the  grem 
colour  disappeared.  The  oxide  then  became  white,  Foaion  en- 
sued, attended  with  a  slight  but  decisive  smell  of  m/pftirr.  The 
substance  then  exhibited  a  ▼ehement  ebullition,  accompanied  by  a 
scintillation  denoting  the  combustion  of  some  substance.  The  re* 
vival  of  the  metal  immediately  followed,  in  the  form  of  a  reddulk' 
hrawn  globule.  When  cut  by  the  file,  it  had  a  metallic  gray  coloor, 
and  its  metallic  lustre  resembled  that  of  tron ;  but  it  was  not  mag* 
netic.  It  was  brittle,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  of  th^ 
metals.  Pbchblekdc,  per  se,  was  then  exposed  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, held  in  a  pair  of  polished  fVon  forceps :  it  was  reduced 
to  a  metal  resembling  sfee/,  but  so  exceedingly  hard,  that  the  sharps* 
est  file  would  scarcely  touch  it.  During  its  fusion  and  comlnution, 
it  deposited,  on  the  iron  forceps,  a  greenish^yellow  oxide^  of  the 
colour  of  the  Canary-bird. 

ux.  sniiFHuxBT  OF  xoXiYBDEitux    (^Molybdena,) 

Became  instantly  fu^ed  ;  sending  forth  dense  white  fumes,  and 
covering  a  pair  of  iron  forceps,  used  to  support  it,  with  a  snouf^whik 
oxide  of  the  metal.  Among  the  particles  of  this  oxide^  when  ex- 
amined with  a  lens,  minute  globules  of  a  silver-white  metal  were 
discernible.  The  melted  mass  itself  was  reduced  to  a  metal, 
which,  when  cut  by  the  filci  exhibited  metallic  lustre,  resembliog 
that  of  arsenical  iron, 

Lx.  PEBoxiDB  OF  scHBBLm.    (  TungsHc  Actd,)* 

This  had  been  obtained  by  Professor  Hailstone  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  precipitate.  It  was  made  into  a  paste  with  ollve-oU  and 
placed  within  a  charcoal  crucible.  Being  exposed  to  the  gaseous 
Jlame,  it  became  fused ;  and  its  fusion  was  attended  with  a  partial 
combustion  and  volatilization  of  its  metallic  base ;  depositing,  first, 
a  deep  6/110  oxide^  and  afterwards  a  yeUow  oxide,  upon  the  tron  for- 
ceps used  to  support  the  charcoal  crucible.    The  mt^l  then  ap- 


»'#  Chiin.I>iat*p.4S6.    land, 

ar  ^  ?y,JS?f  ^S?**^!S**  •■.•■  *^-     (*^  ThomtoiCs  Ohrajfltiy,  toI.  L  p.  6fiU 
£ofid.  1817.)    The  Tungsiu:  Acid  of  8che»le  ii  differeDt  iram  thif  oxide.    It  U  t 

wAatMwd«ror«iiMidtait«,aadpohiMeiawiler;  which  hM  iiace  Um  piorii  tt 
be  1  tnple  fait.    {Ibtd,) 
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tu  external  appearance,  after  nndeigoing  fosion,  resembles  fused 
Barytes ;  and  when  cat  by  the  file,  exhibits  an  equal  degree  of 
puiaUic  lostre. 

LVI.    FEBSIFEB0U8   OXIDB  OF  CHBOMIVX.    {Ckromite.) 

Fusible  with  ease  into  a  dark  globule  without  any  metalUc  lustre, 
but  highly  magnetic, 

LVn.    OBNICVLAT£D  OXIDB  OF  TITXSTUK.    (^TUdnite.) 

Crystals  of  this  substance,  brought  by  the  late  Professor  Tennant 
from  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  the  Sevres^  near  PariSf  were  pre^ 
sented  to  the  author  by  H.  Warburton,  £fiq.  One  of  those  crys- 
tals was  exposed  to  the  most  iotense  heat  of  the  gaseous  Jiame^  in  a 
eharcoal  crucible,  and  borax  afterwards  added  :  a  metal  appeared* 
flowing,  io  a  stafe  of  ebullition,  upon  the  charcoal.  When  cooled 
and  talcen  out,  it  exhibited  a  reddish-coloured  mass,  which,  ex- 
amined by  a  lens,  was  invested  with  minute  acicular  crystals,  like 
hairs,  crossing  each  other,  reticularly,  in  all  directions.  This 
appearance  was  evidently  owing  to  a  recombination  of  the  metallic 
base  with  oxygen ;  the  crystals  being  of  the  same  nature  aa  the 
prisms  of  red  oxide  of  Titanium  seen  in  rock-crystal^  and  by  French 
dealers  in  minerals  called  Cheveux  de  Venus^  The  same  substance 
being  again  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  tde  gaseous  flame^  held 
in  forceps,  without  charcoal^  was  fused  after  the  manner  described 
in  the  revival  of  Strontium^  and  reduced  to  u  pure  metal.  This 
metals  with  a  black  surface,  upon  being  cut  by  a  file,  exhibited  the 
lustre  and  colour  of  polished  iron.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  colour  of  Titanium  is  not  red,  as  it  has  been  described  in  books 
of  chemistry.  It  remains,  ho«fever,  to  be  ascertained,  whether 
the  substance  thus  characterized  by  metallic  lustre^  and  which  con« 
tinues  unaltered  when  exposed  to  air,  be  not,  after  all,  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide^  from  the  discovery  made  in  using  the  Oas  Blow-pipe^ 
with  regard  to  an  oxide  of  Tin,  which  will  presently  be  more  fully 
,  mentioned. 

LVm.    EXPSRIHENTS  WITH    THS  OXIDES  OF   UBANIUM. 

{Pechblende. — Uranite.) 

•  In  all  the  attempts  which  the  author  made  to  obtain  a  pure  oxide 
q£  Uranium  by  the  analysis  of  Pechblende,  it  was  contaminated  with 
tron,  and  exhibited,  after  fusion,  before  the  Oas  Blow-pipe^  a  mag" 
netic  head.  The  process  used  was  that  recommended  by  Professor 
Jacquin  of  Vienna.  Pechhltnde  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric 
acidf  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  distilled  water  being  added  and 
filtered.  From  the  filtered  solution,  carbonate  of  potass  threw 
down  a  white  precipitate,  which  became  yellow  upon  the  filter. 
This  peroxide  of  Uranium  was  then  mixed  with  oil,  and  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  the  Gfat  Blow  pipe^  which  converted  it  into  the 
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LXV.    BLACK  OXIDB  OF  OOBAXT, 

Fused,  and  reduced  to  the  fMiallie  state.  The  metal  had  a  tMte 
silvery  appearaDce,  and  was  partly  ductile.  A  remarkable  effect 
was  Tisible  upon  the  iron  supporting  forceps,  which  became  invest- 
ed, during  the  fusion  of  the  oxide,  with  a  shining  substance  resembling 
BruntwicMlaek  ramish. 

Lxvi.  cbtstaxlized  stlfhurbt  of  use. 
{Rem  Blende.) 

This  substance  was  fused,  and  reduced  to  the  mttallic  state  ;  the 
metal  becoming  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  melted  ore  :  but  in  the 
parts  more  ei posed  to  the  action  of  the  gaseous  flame,  the  metal 
had  been  burned  and  volatilized  ;  the- result  of  its  €Ofn6tM/toi»  being 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  oxide ^  which  covered  the  charcoal 
used  as  a  support.  During  its  coffifrusfton,  the  gaseouM  Jlame  ap- 
peared of  a  eapphirc'tlue  colour. 

LXVU.    1?2CKEL  ALLOTEO  WITH  PALLABIOI. 

This  beautiful  alloy  is  easily  formed  before  the  Oas  Blam-pipe, 
by  placing  the  two  metals  together  upon  ehareoal.  When  alloyed 
in  parts  of  equal  bulk,  the  alloy  is  so  far  malleable,  that  it  admits 
of  beinir  flattened  by  a  common  hammer,  upon  a  blacksmith's  an- 
vil. After  being  filed  and  polished,  its  surface  becomes  a  perfect 
mirror,  reflecting  more  light  than  any  other  metallic  compound. 
This  alloy  mi^iht  afford  a  useful  and  highly  ornamental  substance 
in  the  Arts  ;  perhaps  surpassing  in  lustre  the  most  splendid  metals 
known  :  and  it  might  be  advantageously  appropriated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  telescope-mirrors. 

LZVni.    MCKSL  ALLOYED  WITH  IROK. 

The  two  metals  were  fused  together,  in  equal  parts,  by  bulk. 
Previously  to  their  union,  there  was  a  vivid  combuetioHy  but  it 
ceased  in  the  instant  of  their  combination.  The  fusion  was  after- 
ward more  tranquil,  with  less  of  ebullition  ;  (he  result  being  a  glo- 
bule of  white  and  highly  splendid  alloy, 

Lxix.  TIN  OXIDE.     {Wood  Tin.) 

Fusion — deposition  of  a  white  oxide  on  the  tron  forceps — ^violet- 
coloured  flame — scintillation —escape'^  of  white  fumes — slag  of  a 
jtt'hlack  colour,  which,  when  cut  by  the  file,  exhibits  a  high  degree 
of  metallic  lustre,  but  is  not  reduced.*     In  some  of  these  experi- 


♦  Sse  Thouuon^t  ChamUtry,  toI.  UL  p.  SOS.  Loni*.  1S17, 
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aentt  with  wood  Tiir»  whiieMimug  vitreooi  crystali*  ia  quadranga- 
lar  tablesi  were  observed  io  the  white  oxide  deposited  od  the  forceps. 

LXX.    ORAirVLAR  TDT  OXIDE  OF  THS  MOLUCCA  ISLES. 

(  Tin  Stone^  in  grains.) 

This  ore  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Professor  Thunberg^  from 
whom  the  aathor  received  it  at  Uptal^  in  Sweden.  It  is  id  the  form 
o£  black  grains,  which  are  octahedront.  When  placed  upOD  charcoal^ 
they  were  easily  fused  and  reduced  :  the  fusion,  an  in  the  instance 
of  Wood  Ttfi,  being  attended  with  a  viotel- coloured  flame  ;  and  this 
appearance  immediately  preceded  the  revival  of  the  metals  in  a 
pterfectly  malleable  state. 

LXXI.    RED  IKON  OXJDE. 

{Fibrous  Red  Hamatiie — Wood  Iron.) 

This  ore  was  placed  upon  charcoal,  where  it  became  rapidly 
fused.  Being  reduced  to  a  bead  o{  nietai,  it  then  began  to  eihibit 
combustion,  and  a  brilliant  scintillation.  When  cold,  and  cut  by  a 
file,  its  metallic  lustre  was  conspicuous,  and  it  seemed  to  be  almost 
malleable.  Its  more  perfect  reduction  was  precluded  by  its  com- 
bastion. 

LXXn.    C0UBU8TION  OF  IBON-WIBE  AND  OF  STEEL, 

This  affords  on«»  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  eiperiments 
with  the  Gat  Blow-pipe.  Very  stout  iron-wire  is  consumed  almost 
in  the  instant  that  it  iis  brought  into  the  gaseous  flame  ;  and  its  com- 
bustion is  attended  with  such  a  vivid  scintillation,  that  it  displays  a 
very  pleasing  fire-work.  A  part  of  the  metal  rem»inins;  fused  at  the 
end  of  the  wire  is  rendered  brittle  by  the  operation.  If  a  $tttl 
watch-spring  be  substituted  for  the  iron  ivork,  the  effect  is  yet  more 
striking ;  the  combustion  of  the  $teel  literally  causing  a  shower 
of  fire. 

Lxxin.  ATMOSPHERIC  IRON  ORE.     {MeUoric  Stones,) 

According  to  the  analysis  which  Klaproth  made  of  the  meteoric 
stone  which  fell  at  Stannem,,  in  1808.*  it  agrees  very  remarkably, 
in  its  principal  constituents,  with  the  Hydroua  Silicate  of  Iron^  to 
which  Berzeliui  gave  the  name  of  Hedenbergiie^]  found  at  Tunaberg 
in  S««deft.|  One  being  considered  as  an  ore  of  tron,  the  other 
may  bear  the  same  appellation,  although  a  concretion  formed  in  air^ 
instead  of  a  concretion  formed  in  water.    The  action  of  either, 


«  JUaaroih,  v.  S6S.     Tlumgou's  Chemutry,  toL  HI.  p.  tOO.  Lond.  1817. 
t  Afkandlingar,  11. 164.     Tkouum't  Chemiitiy,  vol.  III.  p.  484.  LantL  1817. 


I  VITCORIC  STONS  OP  STANNCRM 

Iron  ------       25 

Silica 48 

Ume 9 

j^loBiiBt       .       •       ^       •       -    14*60 


HBDKNBBEOITB. 

Black  Oxide  of  Iron  -        -       -  S6*Sd 

Silica 40 

Lime 847 

AlaiaiiHi       -       •       •       «       -  0*97 
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when  exposed  to  the  gaseousJlafM^  will  not  be  foand  very  materidlj 
to  differ.  A  Iragment  of  one  of  the  meteoric  ffonef ,  that  fell  at 
VAxgle  in  Abrmanc/y,  weighing  eight  grainii,  was  placed  upon  cAar* 
coal^  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  Gai  Blow-pipe,  The  mo* 
ment  the  heat  began  to  act,  it  became  faeed,  and,  when  cold,  exhi- 
bited a  black  itag:  by  continaance  of  the  heat,  this  $lag  began  to 
boil,  and  was  inelt«>d  at  last  into  a  bead,  which,  though  considerably 
reduced  in  size,  had  f^ustained  no  diminution  of  weight,  its  density 
having  increased  as  its  bulk  diminished.  It  was  then  magnetic ;  and, 
when  cut  with  a  fiii*,  eibibited  metallic  lustre.  The  further  re- 
vival of  the  metal  was  checked  by  its  combuttion,  as  the  ore  became 
more  and  more  reduced.  An  approach,  however, towards  the  revival 
of  tron,  by  the  decomposition  of  an  ore  from  the  atmospherey  was 
irrefragabJy  proved  by  the  result  of  this  eiperiment. 

LXXIV.    COPPEB  WIBE. 

Rapid  but  tranquil  fusion,  without  combuetion. 

Lxxv,  ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN.     {AncteiU  Bfonxe.) 

Fusion  perfectly  tranquil,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  md 
mthout  combuaUon. 

LXXVI.    COPPER  ALLOYED  WITH  ZINC.       {BrOSS.) 

Fusion,  interrupted  b^  flashes,  and  by  a  sputtering  noise,  almost 
amounting  to  decrepitntion.  Flame  of  a  chrysolite  green  colour, 
differing  from  that  exhibited  by  the  fui^ion  of  pure  copper  or  of 
bronze,  A  flocculent  white  oonde^  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the 
zinCf  copioui^ty  deposited  on  the  iron  supporting  forceps.  These 
remarkable  phaen^mena  attending  the  esposure  of  6ra5f  to  the 
gateousjlatne^  mil  be  applied  to  the  pursuits  of  the  Antiquary^  m 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Chemitt ;  because  they  riffonl  an  easy  test  for 
distinguif>hing  ancient  bronze  from  a  (ipurious  imitation  in  6roff. 
Two  bronze  medals,  one  struck  under  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt^  the 
other  a  Roman  medal  of  JUarcus  JIurdius  Atitoninusy  were  submitted 
to  this  test.  In  either  instance,  the  fusion  of  the  nlloy  was  tranquili 
without  combuBtiont  and  without  any  deposite  being  made  of  a  vhite 
oxide  on  the  forceps.  Afterwards,  by  placing  the  results  in  nitric 
acid,  the  copper  was  dissolved,  and  tin  remained,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  precipitate  :  this  precipitate  being  collected,  washed,  and  dis- 
solved in  muriatic  acid,  afterwards  precipitnted  plartnviii  from  its 
solution  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  alhyt 
used  in  these  medals  were  as  follow : 

Bronze  medal  of  the  Ptolemies 8,3777 

Bronze  medal  of  Marcus  Aurblius  Antoninus  .     .     .     8,6129 

LXXVn.    ORES  OP  SILVER,  AND  PURE   SILVER. 

When  pure  stiver  wire  is  exposed  to  the  Qob  Blow-pipe^  it  takes 
rire>  and  bums  with  a  light  ^reen  flame ;  the  metal  coming  away^at 
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the  same  time«  ia  dense  nvhite  fumes.  This  ? olatilizaiion  of  sUvtr 
was  noticed  by  Vauqudin^  who  placed  the  metal  upon  charcoal^  and 
nfgfBd  the  volatilization -by  means  of  a  current  of  oxygen  ga$.* 
A  similar  result  accompanies  the  fusion  of  many  of  the  silver 
ores  :  Che  metal  being  rapidly  revived,  is  almost  as  instantaneously 
sublimed. 

LXXVIU.    6ILVEK   WITH   THE   METAL   OF   BASYTES. 

The  alloy  obtained  in  this  experiment  was  very  remarkable, 
because  during  t«vo  months  k  preserved  its  metallic  appearance 
unaltered,  and  was  »o  readily  cut  by  the  file,  dtscloi^ing  always  a 
metallic  lustre,  that  its  lustre  was  attributed  to  the  stiver  which  it 
was  supposed  predominated'io  the  alloy.  But  at  the  expiration  of 
time  now  mentioned,  the  entire  mass  assumed  an  earthy  form,  simply 
by  its  exposure  to  atmospheric  air  in  a  warm  and  dry  room.  Its 
particles,  ceasing  to  cohere,  and  entirely  destitute  of  any  metallic 
lustre,  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  nothing  remained  of  the 
alloy  but  the  pulverulent  appearance  which  had  resulted  from  its 
disintegration. 

I«XXIX.    COMBUSTION  OF  FUBE   GOLD. 

As  this  experiment  afford?  decisive  evidence  of  the  combustion  of 
Gold^  and,  of  course,  its  combination  with  oxygen^  and  also  exhibits 
the  oxide  under  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  it  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  experiments  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe. 
That  the  metal  might  be  exposed  in  its  purest  state  to  tho.  action  of 
the  gaseous Jiame^  it  was  precipitated  from  a  Bolution  of  the  ore  of 
Tellurium  from  J^^agyag  in  Transylvania.  A  small  quantity  ol  gold 
thus  obtained  was  fir!>t  fused  with  borax^  to  make  the  bead  of  the* 
pure  metal  adhere  to  the  end  of  a  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe  made  of 
pipe-clay.  In  this  state,  being  conveniently  fixed  for  trial  before 
the  Gas  Blow-pipe^  it  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gaseoicj^amc. 
Owinnc  to  the  exalted  temperature,  the  light  was  ao  intense,  that  the 
gold  was  not  discernible  in  the  midst  of  it ;  consequently  the  dame 
sometimes  operated  rather  on  the  supporter  than  on  the  metal;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  check  the  operation,  in  order  to  observe  whether 
the  head  had  not  been  driven  off.  Upon  examination,  it  appeared 
that  the  pipe-clay  had  been  fused,  the  gold  being  partly  buried  be- 
neath its  surface  :  the  borax,  mixing  with  the  fused  c/ay,  exhibited 
a  beautiful  glass  of  gold;  ^nd  part  of  the  tube,  where  fusion  had 
not  taken  place,  was  invested  with  a  shining  surface  of  the  metal^ 
as  if  it  bad  been  gilded  and  burnished.  .The  most  striking  phaeno- 
menon  was  exhibited  around  this  central  appearance.  A  sort  of 
halo  or  red  circle,  of  the  most  lively  rose  colour^  surrounded  the 
whole ;  the  colour  being  most  intense  towards  the  central  point 
where  the  gold  was  fixed,  and  gradually  dying  away  upon  the  white 


*  Amulet  d«  Chimie,  89.  239.    Thomcns  Cbemistfy,  toL  I.  p.  474.  Lond,  1817. 
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surface  of  the  pipe-claj.  By  renewiD^  the  application  of  tke 
gaseout  Jlamej  the  bead  of  gold^  which,  in  its  fint  operatioo,  had 
been  considerably  diminished  in  siae,  was  nearly  all  of  it  fohi* 
tilized. 

LXXX.    ABEKACEOUS  OBE  OF  PIATHOTM.      {PlaHnO.) 

Fusible  into  a  globule  of  brittle  alloy,  with  a  tarnished  and  datt 
aspect. 

LXXXI.    PURE  PULTHOTX. 

The  fusion  of  this  metal,  owing  to'the  fi:reat  improrements  here 

mentioned  in  the  mode  of  oAiog  the  Ga$  Blon-ptpe^  is  now  become 

so  eiisy,  that  this  metal  melts  faster  thw  lead  in  a  common  fire.    It 

is  no  loncer  necessary  to  make  use  of  wire  in  exhibiting  iUfunm 

and  eombuition.     The  cuttings  which  are  9old  by  the  manufacturers 

of  Platinum  utensils  are  filaced  in  a  cupel,  either  mounted  on  a 

Stand  or  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps.     The  month  of  the  jet  is  bent 

downwards,*  so  as  to  admit  of  a  perpenrlicnlar  direction  of  the 

gaaeovsjtame  upon  the  metal  in  the  cupel.     The  flame  is  thensnt 

fered  to  act  upon  the  Platinum ;  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 

metal  being  placed  in  the  cupel  at  first.     As  soon  as  this  begins  to 

melt,  more  may  be  added ;  until  a  cupel  of  the  common  size  is 

nearly  full  of  the  boiling  metal :  and  in  this  manner  a  mass  of 

Platinum^  weighing  half  an  ounce,  at  the  lerist,  may  be  obtained  in 

one  brilliant  bullet.     This,  when  rolled  out,  so  that,  all  air-holes 

being  removed,  the  mn^R  possesses  an  uniform  density,  will  be  found 

to  have  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  20*857.     During  the  fqsion  of 

the  metal,  its  combustion  will  be  often,  if  not  always,  apparent.     It 

.will  burn  with  scin filiation  ;  and  particles  of  the  black  protoxide  of 

Platinum^  if  care  be  used,  may  be  caught  upon  a  sheet  of  white 

paper  while  the  combustion  is  going  on. 

LXXXn.    FLATOUM   ALU>YED   WITH   THE   XETAL  OF   BABTTES. 

A  bead  of  pure  Platinum^  weighing  one  grain,  was  placed  in  a 
charcoal  crucible  with  a  bead  of  equal  weif^ht  of  the  metal  of  Barytet^ 
The  two  metals  being  brought  into  fusion  by  the  gaseous  flame ^  ran 
together  into  an  alloy  of  a  bronze  colour,  weighing  two  graina. 
This  alloy  preserved  its  metallic  appearance  during  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  fell  into  a  reddish  povyder,  resembling  the  peroxide 
of  Platinum, 

LXXJUl,  PLATINUM  WITH  SILVER. 

This  alloy  is  easily  formed  upon  charcoal^  before  the  Gas  Blow* 
pipe.  It  is  so  malleable,  when  the  metals  are  combined  in  parts  of 
equal  bulk,  that  a  large  bead  of  it  may  be  extended,  by  tneaas  of 


*  Jets,  thus  prepared  for  the  Gas  Blow-jripty  baTiag  abore  1-S6  of  an  ineli  in  diaae» 
t«r,  hanng  been  made,  acer.rdinz  to  the  anthor's  direetionn,  Ly  Mr.  iVeftNMH,  of  JLMe 
Street,  Leicester  Square  ;  together  with  all  other  appantna  neceseary  tof  the  Ezpcn* 
mcBta  here  d^seribed. 


a  hammer,  into  a  eireolar  plate,  without  aoy  fracture  towards  the 
ei%e.  Its  lastre,  when  polished,  is  equal  to  that  of  pore  si/vtr  ; 
Ibot,  owing  to  its  superior  hardness,  it  might  he  serviceable  in  the 
Arts  and  in  coinage. 

IXXZIV.    PLATCVUM  WITH   GOLD. 

This  alloy  has  been  already  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  It  may  he  formed  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  upon 
charcoal,  with  great  eatte.  But  if  the  quantity  of  the  Qold  do  not 
exceed  nine-tenthfl  of  the  Platinum,  its  colour  is  tarnished,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed,  by  the  presence  of  the  latter  metal. 

LXXXY.    FLATINUU   WITH   COFPEH. 

The  metals  were  combined  in  equal  parts,  by  weight.  The  ttlloy 
is  remarkably  fusible,  and  will  continue  in  a  state  of  vehement 
ebullition  a(\er  the  stop-cock  of  the  jer  is  closed  for  the  extinction 
of  the  gaseous  flame.  This  alloy  is  soft;  easily  cut  by  a  file  *,  malle- 
able; and  of  a  pale  colour,  resembling  that  of  pure  gold*  ludeed, 
it  seems  as  if  gold  might  be  thus  imitated,  both  with  regard  to  its 
specific  gravity  and  colour. 

Lxxxvi.  FLATCVUM  WITH  IRON,  in  eqwU  poTts^  by  weight. 

This  alloy  is  malleable ;  but  so  hard,  that  a  file  will  scarcely 
cut  it.  When  the  two  metals  are  made  to  combine  in  a  charcoal 
crucible,  their  joint  combustion  exhibits  a  very  brilliant  fire-work. 
The  surface  of  the  alloy,  when  polished,  exhibits  a  very  high  degree 
of  lustre. 

Lxxxvn.  PLATnajM  with  ibon,  in  equal  parts^  by  bulk. 

This  a//oy  is  brittle.  In  cooling,  air-cavities  are  left;  and  the 
alloy,  like  Bismuth  after  fusion,  exhibits  a  minute  but  brilliant 
crystallization. 

LXXXVin.    PUBB    FALLADItTV. 

Easily  fusible  before  the  gaseous  flame^  with  combustion  and 
scintillation,  into  a  globule  with  a  tarnished  appearance,  resembling 
lead  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

LXXXIX.    FALLADnm  WITH   THE   XETA^t   OF  BABYTES. 

When  a- lamina  of  Palladium  is  used  to  support  the  me/ai  o/^ 
Barytes,  and  the  gaseous  flame  is  made  to  act  upon  the  latter,  it 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  Palladium,  forming  an  oi/ov  with  if,. 
which  externally  resembles  a  bronze  varnish.  la  one  of  these  ex- 
periments, small  beads  were  left  upon  this  alloy,  which,  when  cut 
by  a  file,  exhibited  a  metal  resembling  silver:  but  their  surfaces 
becoming  soon  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  covered  with  an 
oxide  J  the  file  was  again  applied ;  and  again  the  same  reguline  mi^ 
tallic  lustre  was  developed. 
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Tbe  two  aetab  were  coaibined  ia  e^oal  p«rU,  by  bolk ;  and  they 
united  with  soch  rapidity,  th'4t  it  seemed  at  if  they  acted  opoo  eadi 
other  by  a  powerful  mutaal  attractioo.  After  the  alloy  waa  forsMd,  it 
wat  remaricably  fu»ible ;  and  it  was  always  attended  with  scintiila- 
tion,  anaiag  fron  the  partial  cooiboslioo  of  the  PmUadium.  Tim 
oKoy  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  easily  col  by  the  file  i  botit  it  suscep- 
tible of  a  very  high  polish. 

xcL  BsrrrLE  saocLin  or  bhodicx. 

This  sobstance  was  presented  by  Dr.  FT.  H,  WoUuttan.  The 
anthor  eipected  tbiU  he  should  be  able  to  render  it  malleable  bj 
the  actioo  of  the  ga$tou$  flawte.  He  found  this,  however,  to  be 
impracticable,  owing  to  some  impurity  which  no  degree  of  heat 
would  altogether  eapel.  As  soon  as  fusion  commenced,  the  metal 
came  away  in  wAif«  fumes ;  but  the  residue  was  always  brittle.  A& 
endeavour  wat  therefore  made  to  purify  it,  according  to  the  okethod 
pointed  oat  by  Dr.  WoHaston,  The  Ttgidu$  wfti  fijnt  melted  by  a 
common  blow-pipe  upon  charcoal^  with  four  times  its  weight  otlead. 
it  was  then  dissoWed  in  nilro-miirtoiic  acid ;  two  parts  of  muriatic 
being  added  to  one  part  of  nitric  acid.  A  compl<>te  solution  of  the 
whole  was  not  effected  ;  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  two  dcid««  Afler  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  salt  was 
obtained,  which,  being  dissolved  in  alcohol^  yield^  a  yiUow  preci- 
pitate to  pure  ammonia.  This  precipitate,  when  fused  by  the 
gaseous  Jlamt^  becHuie  extremely  malleable  ;  but  it  was  found  to 
consist  of  Rhodium  ^till  combined  with  Lead,  The  alloy  was  there* 
fore  once  more  submitted,  upon  ehareoal^io  the  action  of  thegoieovs 
Jlame;  and,  by  further  continuance  of  the  heat,  the  lead  was  at 
length  either  volatilized  or  vitrified,  and  the  Rhodimn,  rendered per- 
fectly  malleable.  Profe^^or  Cumming^  who,  with  other  chemical 
friends,  was  present  at  the  experiment,  himself  beat  out  the  Rhodium^ 
which  had  been  obtamed  in  the  form  of  a  globule,  into  a  thin  circular 
lamina  of  the  pure  metal 

Zdl.  mTKIATE   OF   BHODIVII. 

A  small  portion  of  this  ialty  of  a  red  or  rosy  colour ,  had  been  given 
to  the  author  by  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  WolUutom^  when  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemittry  in  tbe  University  of  Cambridge  ;  having  himself 
received  it  from  hi^  brother.  \U  purity,  thereA>re,  may  be  inier- 
red.  Being  placed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  it  admitted  of  easy/«miiy 
.attended  with  occasional  combustion.  The  metal  was  then  revived. 
At  first  it  appeared,  externally,  of  sijei-black  colour,  like  the  metallic 
slag  of  Barytes.  Upon  being  again  eiposed  to  the  gautms  Jlatne^ 
it  began  to  boil  vehemently,  and  was  in  part  volatilized.  There  then 
remained  a  brilliaDt  globule  of  metal,  resembling  the  purest  Pla- 
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tinum.  This  metri  was  malhabU.  By  farthef  contiDQaocjt^f  the 
heat,  it  was  entirely  Tolatilized.  The  experiment  was  agahi  reputed ; 
and  the  metal  again  obtained,  in  a  malleable  styte.  In  this  state,  after 
being  hammered,  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  WoUa$ion. 

ZCm.    OBAimLAB  OBS  OF  TRTDUm* 

This  experimeni  was  made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wolloilan. 
Some  very  pure  grains  of  the  ore  of  Iridium^  which  he  had  sent  to 
Professor  Cummingj  were  placed  within  a  c/^rcoa/^crocible,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  gaseousflfsme.  At  their  first  exposure 
to  heat,  they  became  aggltitinaied,  and  partially  fused,  ebining,  in 
the  parts  where  fusion  had  commenced,  with  a  bright  Platinum 
Itistre.  Afterwards,  the  agglutinated  maM  of  the  Iridium  was  placed 
within  B  plumbago  crucible,  and  once  more  expoaed  to  the  gattoui 
Jlatne,  when  the  metal  was  perfectly  melted.  It  then  began  to  boil, 
and  also  to  burn  with  scintillation,  depositing  a  reddish-coloured  oxide 
upon  the  sarface  of  the  plumbago,  Nothm^  now  remained  within 
the  crucible  but  the  vitrirorm  oxide  of  Iridium^  in  the  form  ofglau^^ 
which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Wolloiion, 

XCIV.    QRAN17LAB  ORE  OF  IBIDnTH   AND   OF  OSMIUM. 

Some  grains  of  this  ore,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Professor 
Tennant,  being  placed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  were  fu^ed  with  diffi- 
culty into  a  single  globule  ;  a  combustion  of  the  Iridium  taking  place 
the  whole  time,  accompanied  by  an  evident  volatilizntion.  The 
globular  residue  was  afterwards  flattened  upon  an  anril,  by  severe 
shocks  of  a  hnmmer.  The  metal,  however,  proved  to  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  that  it  was  only  partially  extended  by  this  violent 
pressure.  The  sharpest  Carron  files  could  scarcely  rase  it ;  con- 
stant friction  with  one  of  those  files,  during  thirty  minutes,  being 
necessary  to  Hiwclose  an  even  surface  of  the  metal :  it  then  exhibited 
a  degree  of  metallic  lustre,  reflecting  almost  as  much  light  as  the  - 
alloy  of  fiiekel  with  Palladium, 


POSTSCRIPT. 

To  the  preceding  Experiments  may  he  added  two,  belonging  to  a 
Class  of  bodies  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  preceding; 
namely,  the  G>f?i^9{i6/st,  commonly  so  called. 


*  <*  MetftOie  oxide*,  aft«r  fosioa,  are  ealled  gloMa^  beiBawe  tbcj  aeqiiirs  ajgood  deal 
0f  reaemMaiiee,  in  tome  partienlan,  to  common  glaas.**  {ThofMon"*  Ckemutry,  yol. 
I.  p.  475.  JJmd,  1817.)  •!•  not  common  claea  itself  a  retalt  of  the  fntion  of  metaUlo 
emu)    Vnlew,  iiidcod,  it  can  be  prored  tbat  j9ifica  is  not  •  metallic  oxide. 
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xcv.  cSTCTALUBSD  OABBOK.    {Diamond*) 

> 

A  fine  oetahedral  .dtdmoiMl,  of  an  amber  colour,  weighing  six 
caratSf  was  placed  withio  a  charcoal  crucible,  and  exposed  to  tbe 
action  of  theifaieoKf^fne.  At  the  first  applicaUon  of  tbe  extreme 
beat,  it  became  limpid  and  colonrless:  afterwards,  it  appeared  of  a 
pale  white  colour ;  it  neit  became  opaque,  and  resembled  tvory, 
being  now  diminished  in  butk,  and  baring  sustained  a  loss  of  weight. 
After  this,  one  of  the  solid  angles  of  tbe  octahedron  disappeared, 
and  tbe  surfiice  of  tbe  diamond  was  covered  with  bobbles.  Tbe 
other  solid  angles  then  vanished ;  and  there  remained  onlj  a 
minute  spheroidal  globule,  shining  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
metallic  lustre.  Lastly,  evei^  atom  was  volatilised  ;  the  whole  ex- 
periment being  completed  within  three  minutes  from  the  time  of  its 
commencement. 

XOVI.   CABBURST  OF  IBOIT,      {PkmbogO,) 

A  very  pure  fragment  of  this  substance,  which  bad  been  analyzed 
by  the  late  Pfofeosor  Tennant^  whs  exposed,  per  se,  to  tbe  utmost 
intensity*  of  the  gaseauMjlume,  Its/uston  was  immediately  evident, 
attended  with  a  vivid  scintillation.  No  change  of  colour  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed  in  the  flame.  Upon  examininic  tbe  appearance 
of  the  plumbagOy  after  its  fusion,  its  surface  wa?  (bund  to  be  covered 
with  innumerable  minute  globules ;  some  of  which  exhibited  a 
limpid  and  highly  transparent  glass;  others,  agUue  of  a  brownish 
hue  <;  tbe  larger  globtileii  being  jet-black  and  opaque,  with  a  dark  ms* 
tallic  lustre  ;  but  so  exceedingly  minute,  that  their  real  nature  could 
not  be  ascertained.  When  placed  io  naftka^  they  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  liquid,  didengaging  gaseous  bubbles.  Water  prmUced 
no  change  in  their  appearance :  they  fell  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  and 
remained  there  unaltered. 


No.  VII. 

Address  read  at  the  Fir^  Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  PhUasopkieal 
Society^  stating  the  Design  and  Objects  of  its  Institution;  written 
at  the  request  of  the  Council, 

At  tbe  opening  of  the  first  Meeting  of  tbe  CiMBRnsox  Philoso* 
rHicAL  Society,  the  Members  of  tbe  Council  avail  themselves  of 


*  Bv  sndoally  toming  the  atoihtock  of  the  iet  brloniciog  to  the  Got  Blou>-^ip€. 
the  Tolnme  of  the  ^ oteov^  Jl«me  may  be  dimiiiifbed  or  increaied  at  pleanra :  aad,  or 
course,  the  decree  of  heat  may  be  modifled ;  itf  elmof  t  inttneity  beiiig  aSbrdfed  wnea 
the  atojhcock  is  quite  open. 
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the  earliest  opportonity  that  has  been  offered  to  thein»  of  expressing 
to  the  Society  their  congratulations  upon  its  Inetitotion.  Convincedi 
ae  they  all  of  them  are,  of  the  advantages  likely  to  reanit  from  the 
•stahiishment  of  such  a  Society,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  thdr 
epiBioo,  that  an  erentof  more  importance,  ns  affecting  the  best 
interests  of  Science,  has  rarely  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the 
University. 

A  Century  has  now  elapsed,  since  the  celebrated  Woodward 
prefixed  the  following  axiom,  to  his  **  E»9ay  npon  the  Natural  Hi§^ 
lory  of  tht  Earth"  which  took  the  lead  in  subjects  of  Geological 
inquiry.  '*  From  a  long  train  of  eiperience,"  said  he,  **  the  world 
is  at  length  conrinced,  that  obtervaiioni  are  the  only  sure  grounds^ 
whereon  to  build  h  lasting  and  substantial  Philonophy.  All  partyee 
are  so  far  agreed  upon  this  matter,  that  it  seems  to  be  now  the 
common  sense  of  Mankind.'^*  For  this  reason,  when  he  composed 
his  work,  as  he  himnelf  states,  **  He  gave  himself  up  to  be  guided 
wholly  by  matter  of  fact ;  intending  to  steer  that  course  which  is 
agreed,  of  all  hands,  to  be  the  best  and  surest;  and  not  to  offer  any 
thing  but  what  hath  due  warrant  from  Observationi<."t  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  fame  of  this  distinguished  Naturalist,  and  for  the 
University  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  valuable  Collection,  the 
want  of  a  Society  affording  the  means  of  Philosophical  communica* 
tion,  caused  his  immense  treasure  of  facts  to  remain  hoarded  in  a 
place  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  collection,  or  convenient  fur  its 
arrangement.  Hence  the  hardly  credible  truths  which  are  now 
beginning  to  come  to  light  respecting  the  Woodwardian  Collection  ; 
hence,  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  first  made  known  by  the  late 
ProfesiorAheRev.  J.  Hailstone,  ihHtibe Corundum Stonej  (a  substance 
of  such  singular  utility  m  the  ans,  and  whose  supposed  discovery, 
as  dActinguished  from  other  Minerals,  was  attributed  to  Dr,  Black  of 
Edinburgh)  was  not  only  known  to  Woodward^  but  specimens  of  it 
existed  unnoticed  in  his  Cabinet  many  years  before  Dr.  Andenon 
of  Madras  sent  to  Europe  the  ezHmples  upon  which  Dr.  Black 
founded  his  obt^ervations.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
other  bodies  ;  and  especially  that  remark Hble  subi^tance  called  the 
Native  Meteoric  Iron  of  Pallas  ;  also  in  the  Woodwardian  Collection*^ 
To  obviate  even  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences  in  future ;  to 
lay  open  channels  of  communication  for  facts  connected  with  the 


*  Nat  Hint,  of  tb«  Earth,  p.  1.  Lond.  1723. 

t  Ibid.  *'  The  observationt  I  tpeak  of,^  obsenret  the  same  Author,  p.  S.  "  werv  ell 
made  in  England :  the  far  greatest  part  whereof  I  travelled  over  on  purpoie  to  make 
them ;  profeuedlj^  searching  all  places  as  I  passed  along,  and  taking  a  caref a]  and 
exact  view  of  Tfunn  on  allhands  as  they  presented  j  in  onier  to  inforiA  myself  of  the 
present  eondiOon  of  the  Earth,  and  all  jETodyts  contained  in  it,  as  far  as  either  Grottos 
•r  other  Natural  Cawems^  or  Minee,  Quarries^  Cole-pits^  and  the  like,  let  me  into 
it,  and  displayed  to  sight  the  interior  parts  of  it. 

I  To  prore  this  remarkable  fact,  Prqfessor  Hailetone  pnrehaaed  a  spedmen  of  the 
Native  Metsorie  hen  of  Pallas,  and  placed  it  in  the  Woodwardian  CoHseHon  by, 
the  side  of  fVoodward's  Specimen;  that  their  identity  might  be  the  more  easily  re- 
cognised. 
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ftdyancftment  of  Philosophy,  aod  also  to  hring  together  men  who  are 
engaged  io  common  pa rsuits  of  Science,  is  the  main  object  of  the 
Cambridge    Philosophical  Society.     The  zeal  and  promptness 
which  have  been  manifested  in  its  Establishment,  and  a  view  of  the 
names  which  have  been  already  added  to  the  lii>t  of  its  Members, 
excite  a  reasonable  hope  that,  by  means  of  it,  a  fund  of  valaable  in- 
ibrmation  may  be  gradually  accumalated.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
•f  the  Qsefulnetis  of  f«uch  am  Institution,  simply  by  referring  to  the 
various  pehodicHl  Journals,  edited,  either  by  individuals,  or  by  so- 
cieties, in  different  districts  of  this  kingdom  ;  in  which  the  philoso- 
phical  contributions  of  Che   members  of  this  University,  being 
frittered  and  squandered  away  in  detached  and  distant  parts,  appear 
to  be  almost  without  existence  ;  but  if  the  same  scientific   produc- 
tions had  been  concentrated,  their  testimony  of  the  industry  and 
abilities  of  their  authorit,  would  not  only  be  creditible  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  would  also  tend  more  effectually  to  the  advancement  of 
Science.     It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  that  a  Volume  for 
giving  publicity  to  such  writings,  should  occMi^ionally  be  sent  forth  ^ 
not  at  any  tjxed  or  ^stated  periods,  but  so  often  as  due  aod  approved 
materials  can  be  selected  for  thb  purpose ;  and  to  thit*  end  it  is  pro- 
posed, that  Philosophical  Cammunicationt  should  be  encouraged  from 
every  quarter  likely  to  afford  them,  by  rendering  to  their  authors 
^very  possible  a>«Ai}itance  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  publica- 
tion.    Letter:*  have  been  already  transmitted  from  the  Secretaries 
to  persons  who  are  likely  to  promote  the  intentions  of  the  Society  ; 
and  it  is  requested  th  it  all  itn  Members  will  tiiemsrlvei*  further  the 
designs  of  the  institution,  by  inquirini;  for  communications  relating 
to  the  several  branches  of  J^atural  Hittory  and  Naiurai  Philosophy; 
especially  by  menn^  of  their  foreign  correHpondence,  and  the  ob- 
servations they  nmy  be  able  to  collect  from  ^scientific  men  engaged 
in  foreign  travel.     Whatsoever  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
the  Ahimais  the  Fegetahle,  or  the  Mineral  Kingdom  ;  of  organized 
•r  of  unorganized  Existences   will  be  deemed  valuable  acqfii»«itions. 
Of  course  it  w  hardl>  necessary  to  add,  that  all  pap«>rs  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Zoology,  in  all  its  branches;  of  Botany;  Mineralogy:  Geo- 
^gy:  Ohemiitry;  Electricity;  Galvanism;  Magnetism;  and  all  «^/a- 
thematieal  Cornmunicatimis  connected  with  the  subjects  of  J^aiural 
Philosophy^  wilt  be  thankfully  received,  and  always  duly  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  incitement  towards  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  aAer  University  Students  have  commenced  Graduates,  has 
been  sometimes  considered  as  a  defect  in  the  scheme  of  University 
education.  At  that  important  period  of  life,  when  the  application 
of  philosophical  studies  should  begin,  Academical  Students  seem  to 
have  acted  under  an  imprei^sion,  that  they  have  brought  their  studies 
to  a  termination.  Or,  if  a  disposition  should  prevail,  to  approach 
the  studies  of  Nature,  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  better,  '*  de  re 
ispa  quarere^  quam  mirari,^^*  this  tendency,  of  such  incalculable 
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▼aluc  in  yoathful  minds,  become  checked,  either  by  the  retirement 
•r  coDseqaent  want  of  intercourse  with  literary  men,  to  which  the 
calls  of  professional  duties  consig:n  them,  or  by  the  little  honour 
which  in  all  our  Universities  has  hitherto  awaited  the  inquiry.    The 
▼aledictory  observations  of  Bishop  IVatson  afford  a  decisive  confirma- 
tion of  this  truth  :*  and  the  reproaches  cast  upon  our  country  by 
the  celebrated  Kirwan^  may  be  still  considered  as  not  altogether  in- 
applicable.    "  In  Sweden  and  Germany^^^  *«ay»  he,  "  Mineralof(y\9 
considered  as  a  Sricnce  worthy   the  attention   of  Government. 
There  are  Colleges  in  which  it  is  regularly  taught ;  it  forms  a  distinct 
and  honourable  Profession;  like  that  of  the  Soldier,  the  Merchant, 
or  the  Barrister  ;  its  superior  officers'  form  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.    Young  Students  fraught  with  the  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  in  their  own  Country,  are  sent  abroad  to  glean  all  that 
can  be  collected  from  a  more  diversified  view  of  Nature.    This  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  France,  Russia,  and  Spain.    Chemittry 
too,  the  Parent  of  jiftnera/ogif,  is  cultivated  by  the  most  enlightened 
nations  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  thht  approaches  to  enthusiasm.     In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  receives  no  encouragement  from  the  public."     These  ob- 
servations which  that  eminent  Naturalist  then  applied  to  the  studies 
in  which  he  was  more  particularly  engaged,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  yet  directed  towards  every  other  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
In  the  posthumous  work^  of  Dr.  Hooke,  which  were  dedicated  to 
Sir  Isaac  JSTewfon,  when  he  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  by 
its  Secretary  Waller,"^  we  find  their  author  maintaining,  that  the 
neglect  shown  to  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  characteristical,  not 
of  this  country  alone,  but  of  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.     **  Learned 
Men,"  he  complains,  "  take  only  a  transient  view  of  Natural  Philo' 
sophy,  in  their  passage  to  other  things  ;  thinking  it  sufficient  to  be 
able  to  talk  of  it  in  the  phrase  of  the  school.     Nor  is  it  only  so  now, 
but  it  has  been  so  almost  in  all  ages  ;  so  that  for  about  two  thousand 
years,  of  which  we  have  some  account  in  History,  there  is  not 
above  one  quarter  of  that  space  in  which  men  have  been  philoso- 
phically given  ;  and  among  such,  as  have  been  so,  several  of  them 
have  been  so  far  disjoined  by  Time,  Language,  and  Climate,  by 
manner  of  Education,  manners,  and  opinions,  and  divers  other  pre- 
judices, that  it  could  not  be  expected  it  should  make  any  consider- 
able progress." 

Yet  the  effect  of  such  studies  upon  the  mind,  and  especially  in 
places  appropriated  to  public  education,  and  in  an  age  when  false 
philosophy  and  irreligion  have  been  so  alarmingly  manifested,  may 
perhaps  secure  them  a  more  favourable  reception ;  since  it  requires 
no  argument  to  prove  that  the  evidences  of  Religion  always  keep 


'^  Wfttion's  "Mitecllaiieolu  Tneta,"  toI.  IL  p.  438.  Loud.  1815. 
t  Min.  Prer.  p.  1.  Loud.  1784. 

I  Hooke'i  Pretent  State  of  Natural  Pbilotophy ;  ace  PcMtbtimoaf  Woi:kf«  p.  6. 
Lend.  1705. 
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pace,  and  are  progressive,  with  the  discoveries  in  Natural  koow* 
ledge.  After  a  long  life  entirely  devoted  to  the  studies  of  J^alural 
Hitlory^  LiRNJEUs  placed  oyer  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  hid  Museum 
an  inscription  which  was  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  every 
approachio£;  Student  a  conviction  of  this  truth :  Ihnocu^  vivito  \ 

NUMEN  ADEST  !* 

Having  thus  set  before  the  Society  the  main  design  and  objectBof 
its  InMitutioD,  the  Council  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  this  roeetiog  to 
considerations  of  a  subordinate  nature.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  place  in  which  the  future  Meetings  may  be  held,  and 
where  a  repository  may  be  formed  for  the  preservation  not  only  of 
the  archived  and  records  of  the  Society,  but  also  of  such  documents, 
books,  and  specimens  of  Natural  History^  as  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
sented or  purchased.  The  utmost  economy  will  at  present  be  re- 
quisite in  the  management  of  the  Society's  funds  ;  and  therefore  if 
the  consent  of  the  University  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  the  expenses  of  printing  the  Society's  Tranaactions, 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  University.!  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Chancellor  has  accepted  of  the  Office  of  Patron,  and  kis  Letter, 
containing  the  expression  of  his  approbation,  will  be  read  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries.  The  present  Yice-Chancellor ;  our  High 
Steward ;  both  our  Reprei^entatives  in  Parliament ;  and  many  other 
distinguished  Members  of  the  University,  who  are  not  resident, 
have  also  contributed  toward  the  undertaking ;  and  there  is  there* 
fore  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  Graduates  of  this  University, 
who  associated  for  the  Institution  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  by  their  assiduity  and  diligence  in  its  support,  and  by  their 
conspicuous  zeal  for  the  honour  and  well-belug*of  the  University ; 
will  prove  to  other  times,  that  their  Lives ^  and  their  StuditSf  have 
not  been  in  vain. 


No.  IX. 
List  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Papers^  in  Thomson's  Amals  of  PlUosophy, 


Besides  these  there  are  several  Papers^  whose  Titles  haxe  been 
already  inserted^  and  one  upon  the  Blow-inpe^  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Thomson,  announcing  the  fustionof  refractory 
substances,  aud  the  partial  reduction  of  the  earths ;  the  former 


*  See  Linncail  Diary,  written  by  himself,  in  Pnlteney^s  Lianvoi  by  Matao,  p. 
563.    Loud.  1806.  t  This  ia  now  done. 
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dated  Capabridse,  Aug.  23,  1816 ;    the  latter,  Sept«  9. — Annals, 
Vol.  ¥111.  p.  315: 

Some  observations  respecting  the  new  tnetals  obtained  from  Ba- 
rjtes  and  Strontian ;  also,  of  a  pure  metal  obt^erved  in  the  decom- 
position of  Borax,  together  with  other  remark!*  on  the  means  of 
analysis,  afforded  by  burning  a  highly  compressed  mixture  of  the 
gaseous  constituents  of  water.     In  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

N.B.  At  the  end  of  this  letter  is  an  accuunt  of  the  first  explosion. 

Annals,  Vol.  viii.  p.  357. 

FHrther  observations  respecting  the  decomposition  of  the  earths, 
and  other  experiments  made  by  burning  a  highly  comprestsed  mix* 
tore  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water. — Annals,  V^ol.  ix.  p.  S9  ; 
Jan.  1817. 

Improvement  in  the  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Blow-pipe.  Letter  to 
Dr.  Thomson.  Feb.  1817. — Annals,  Vol.  ix. 

A  continuance  of  the  observations  made  by  burning  a  highly  com* 
pressed  mixture  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water. — Annals,  Vol. 
ix.  p.  194;  March,  .1817. 

Farther  improvement  in  Brokers  Blow-pipe,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomson.— Annals,  Vol.  ix.  p.  326;  April,  1817. 

Account  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  ; 
being  a  continuation  of  former  observations  upon  the  same  subject. 
— Annals,  Vol.  x.  p.  133;  Aug.  1817. 

Account  of  an  improvement  made  in  the  Gas  Blow-pipe;  with 
some  additional  remark!*  upon  the  revival  of  metals  from  their  oxides, 
and  of  the  fusion  of  refractory  bodies,  by  means  of  the  same  instru- 
ment.— Annals,  Vol.  x.  p.  373;  Mnv.  1817. 

Account  of  some  remarkable  minerals  recently  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  island  of  Jean  Mayen,  in  the  Greenland  Seas, 
North  Lat.  71^;  also,  a  description  and  analysis  of  a  substance 
called  Petalite,  frooi  Sweden. — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  194 ;  March, 
1818. 

Account  of  a  meteor,  apparently  accompanied  by  matter  falling 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  seen  at  Cambridge  by  Professor  £.  D. 
Clarke,  of  that  University,  and  other  persons  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  phenomenon, — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  273  ;  April, 
1818. 

On  the  Aphlogistic  Lamp.-^Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  304 ;  April,  1818. 

Farther  account  of  Petalite,  together  with  the  annlysis  of  another 
new  Swedish  mineral,  found  at  Gryphytta,  in  the  province  of  West- 
mania,  in  Sweden, — Annals,  Vol.  xi.  p.  365;  May,  1818. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  of  the  Diamond  Rock. — Annals,  Vol.  xi. 
p.  464;  June,  181S. 

On  the  colouring  constituent  of  Roses. — Annals,  Vol.  xii.  p.  126 ; 
August,  1818. 

On  the  colouring  constituent  of  Roses,  and  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  other  vegetable  bodies. — Annals,  Vol.  xii.  p.  296;  Oct. 
1818. 

Notice  respecting  the  discovery  of  Pearl  Sinter.-^ Annals,  Vol. 
xii.  p.  464;  Dec.  1818. 
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AccoudI  of  a  newly  discovered  variety  of  green  Floor  Spar,  of 
very  oncommon  beauty,  and  with  remarkable  propertiet  of  colour 
and  pboBphoreacence. — Annals,  Yol.  liv*  p.  34;  July,  1819. 

Method  of  obtaining  Nickel  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  mnU 
leability. — Annals,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  142;  Aug.  1819. 

On  the  alloy  of  Platinum  and  Lead  (accidental  error  for  Tin). — 
Annals,  Yol.  xiv.  p.  229;  Sept.  1819. 

On  the  alloy  of  Platinum  and  Tin. — Annals,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  470 ; 
Dec.  1819. 

Observations  on  Gehlenite,  made  during  a  series  of  analytical 
experiments  upon  this  mineral,  which  prove  that  it  contains  Potass. 
— Annals,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  449;  Dec.  1819. 

Observations  upon  the  ores  which  contain  Cadmium,  and  upon  the 
discovery  of  this  metal  in  the  Derbyshire  Silicates  and  other  ores  of 
Zinc. — Annals,  Vol.  xv.  p.  272;  April,  1820. 

Regular  crystallization  of  Olive  Oil.— Annals,  Vol.  xv.  p.  329; 
May,  18^. 

On  the  chemical  examination,  characters,  and  natural  history  of 
Arragonite,  explaining  also  the  causes  of  the  different  specific 
gravity  of  its  different  sub-varieties. — Annals,  Mew  Series,  ii.  57 ; 
Julv,  1821. 

On  crystallized  Magnesian  Carbonate  of  Lime,  from  Alston  Moor 
in  Cumberland;  crystallized  Plumbago,  and  some  other  minerals 
from  the  mines  of  Cumberland. — Annals,  New  Series,  ii.  415; 
Dec.  1821. 

On  Cadmium  and  the  habitudes  of  some  of  its  ores,  showing  the 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  English  ores  of 
Zinc. — Annals,  New  Series,  iii.  p.  123;  Feb.  1822. 

On  the  presence  and  proportion  of  Cadmium  in  the  metallic  sheet 
Zinc  of  Commerce  (last  paper  he  ever  wrote). — Annals,  New 
Series,  iii.  p.  195;  March,  1822. 
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